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WHAT “ NATIONALISM ” MEANS. 


Š the January number of this REVIEW appeared an article by M. 
Emile de Laveleye, entitled ‘‘Two New Utopias.” A project 
f industrial reform, recently outlined by M. Charles Secrétan, figures 
S onê of these Utopias, while the other is the plan of national co- 
«peration described in “ Looking Backward,” and known in the United 
States by the name of Nationalism. Tle propriety of the name lies 
n the claim that the system in question is the logical outworking 
ind development of the germinal idea of a nation, which is that of a 
inion of people for the purpose of using the collective power to 
pmmcromote the common welfare. It is claimed by those who, in this 
sense, are believers in Nationalism, that this conception of the nation, 
although at first expressed only by the use of collective power for 
military and judicial purposes, logically involved, when it should be 
necessary for the common welfare, a national organisation of industry 
on the basis of a common obligation of service, and a general 
guarantee of livelihood. It will be seen that the significance of the 
word Nationalism, in this sense, quite transcends the merely political 
or ethnical purport of its ordinary uses. 

In the March number of this Review, M. de Laveleye pursued his 
criticism of Nationalism by a second article under the title of “ Com- 
munism.” I propose in the present paper to respond to the gist of 
the criticisms contained in the two articles.. I have to thank M. de 
Laveleye for the very fair statement, so far as it goes, of the industrial 
aspects of Nationalism, to which he gives a considerable part of the 
first article. The comment with which he concludes his account of 
the plan is that there are two principal objections to its practica- 
bility— the first referring to the ‘allotment of functions, the second to 
the distribution of produce.” Under the first head he remarks ‘hat, 
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obviously, seeing all forms of industry are left open to the election 
the workers upon proof of fitness—no other compulsion being use 
after the first three years, beyond the requirement that some sort 
work should be done—‘‘ the pleasanter trades and professions wou 
be taken up, and there would be no one to fill the less agreeat 
ones.” 

Of course, the answer to this in the book is that the hours 
labour are reduced in the more arduous trades to half, a third, or 
quarter-of those which are required in the more attractive occupation 
M. de Laveleye admits that this principle is certainly just, and mig 
be applied in a certain measure in any national industrial organisatio; 
but he thinks there are certain occupations so repulsive, that no con 
parative reduction of hours consistent with any sort of continuot 
work would suffice to tempt men to engage in them voluntarily. Fc 
examples he instances, among others, the miner’s work and the wor 
of stokers on steamships. It does not appear to me that these case 
offer any difficulty at all. In the first place, let it be understood that 
with the advent of Nationalism, the perilous, insalubrious, and revolt 
ing conditions which now quite needlessly involve these and many 
other forms of labour would be done away with. When the admini- 
stration has to depend, as it then will have to do, upon volunteers tc 
dig coal, and stoke steamship furnaces, mines will cease to be death- 
traps, and a part of the monéy and ingenuity now lavished in making 
the saloon deck luxurious will be expended in making the stoke-hole 
endurable. When starvation can no longer be depended upon to 
compel the poor to beg an opportunity to do any sort of work, on any 
terms, and at any hazard, then, and not a day sooner, will humane 
and hygienic conditions become universal in industry. Let us 
suppose the forms of toil instanced by M. de Laveleye to have been 
thus deprived of their most repulsive features. If it were still found 
that a reduction of the hours of labour in them, say to three or four 
a day, were an insufficient inducement to attract volunteers, let us 
imagine that the length of the vacations given to the miners and 
stokers were so increased that they had to work but six months out 
of the year, while other trades worked, perhaps, ten or eleven. Is it 
not probable that there would be, under such circumstances, a rush 
tothe mines and steamships which would leave the shops and railways 
short of help ? 

But I am not going to let M. de Laveleye off with merely answer- 
ing his objection. I have a serious counter-charge to make. His 
argument that society cannot afford to abolish poverty lest men, being 
no longer threatened with starvation, should be found unwilling to do 
the more repulsive sorts of work, is a very explicit argument for 
humgn slavery. Men now living can well remember when this very 
argument was urged for the retention of slave labour in the sugar- 
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system that this is only true generally and not particularly. Under 
the plan of National co-operation the case would, however, be perfectly 
cicar. As already said, the man able to work and attempting ‘to evade 
his duty of contributing to the general produce from which he lived, 
would be recognised as a thief of the world and a picker of every- 
body’s pocket. There would be no class, no set, no clique in whose 
eyes such a fellow would be a hero, or anything but a cheat and 
a cozener—the common enemy of all. It appears to me that, in 
assuming that the gaoler would be overworked under the new indus- 
trial réyime, M. de Laveleye has overlooked this consideration. 

Why, even now-a-days, in the better parts of the United States, 
and I presume in other countries, a man who does not find some 
regular occupation on coming of age, is, under ordinary circumstances, 
an object of such general contempt that he must be exceptionally 
thick-skinned to be able to take comfort in his leisure. How much 
more would this be true if, as under the plan of National co-operation, 
the man who shirked his work was recognised as a burden upon the 
country and upon every one of his neighbours ? . 

Perhaps enough has been said to indicate that the disciplinary and 
punitive side, the teeth and claws, of the new régime might probably 
be depended upon to prove efficient in case of need. But while it is 
requisite to provide society with due fgcilities for controlling the unruly 
and mutinous element which is found in all communities, vastly more 
important is the question of incentives to be offered to that vast 
majority who are well disposed and ready to do their duty upon 
reasonable inducement, While Nationalism will undertake to do more 
than any other régime ever before attempted in compelling the laziest 
. to at least support himself, no system can make much profit out of 
unwilling workers. No form of compulsion, even if practicable, 
could take the place of zeal and ambition on the part of the worker, 
and if the proposed system should fail to stimulate voluntary diligence, 
it would be of little value that it prevented outright idleness. What 
inducement, then, does Nationalism offer to lead a worker to do his best, 
seeing thami workers, not distinctly negligent, are to fare alike ? 
That is to say, admitting that complete idleness will be effectually 
prevented, how is zeal in the service to be encouraged? For, without 
that, there can be no healthy or wealthy industrial state. On this 
point M.’ do Laveleye says: j 

“When remuneration is in proportion to the work accomplished, 
diligence and activity are encouraged, whereas an equal rate of wages 
is a premium on idleness. ‘But, argues Mr. Bellamy, ‘honour is a 
sufficient reward in itself, for men will sacrifice everything, even their lives, 
for it.’ It is perfectly true that honour has inspired the most sublime acts 
and heroic deeds which have called forth universal admiration ; but honour 


can never become the motive power of work or the mainspring of Wndustry. 
It will not conquer selfish instinaés, or overcome instinctive repugnance to 
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certain categories of labour, or the dislike to the wearing monotony of the 
daily task. It may make a hero, but not a workman.” 

Here I must beg leave to differ most emphatically from M. de 
Laveleye. Honour does make a workman as well as a hero, and is as 
essential to the make-up of one as the other. This is a matter of 
common observation, and every man and woman who: reads these 
lines is able to judge between M. de Laveleye and myself on the 
issue raised. Upon it I am ready to rest the whole case of Nationalism, 
and appeal to the country. I know that in America, at least, the 
workman who does not carry the feeling of honour into the perform- 
ance of his task is not worth his salt, and I shall be slow to believe 
it otherwise in England. So utterly wrong is M. de Laveleye on this 
point that, so far as there is any good and honest work done under 
this most ill-jointed system of industry, it is because the sentiment 
of honour, fast disappearing from the world of commerce and finance, 
still lingers in the workshop. 

Of the motives which will spur the well-disposed to diligence under 

_the system of Nationalism, three general classes may be mentioned : 
First, the sense of honourable and moral obligation to do one’s duty, 
a sentiment which may be expected to develop great influence under 
a system based, as no other ever has been, upon justice and fair-play 
for all. Second, the love of gpprobation, the desire to be thought 
well of, and to be admired by one’s fellow men and women. This 
sentiment has, no doubt, in all ages and among all races, been on the 
whole the most powerful, constant, and universal of human motives. 
Tt is to-day, and always has been, the motive at bottom of the greater 
part of that zeal in business and industry which is ascribed, by super- 
ficial observers, to loveof money. Under Nationalism, when diligence 
will be public service, and not mere self-service as now, the approbation 
of the community will attend it and crown it as never before. Even 
now the able business man and the clever workman are admired by 

* the community, although they are only good to themselves. How much 
stronger, warmer, and more inspiring that admiration will be under 
Nationalism, when the able manager and the skilful Pan will be 
looked upon as the direct benefactors of all their fellow-citizens! 

The third class of motives which will inspire diligence under 
Nationalism will be the desire of power, authority, and public station, 
the wish to lead and direct instead of being led and directed. Let 
us suppose a system of industry under which superior diligence and 
excellence of achievement should not only secure various immediate 
minor advantages of preference and privilege, but should offer the 
sure and single way to all positions of authority, of official rank, of 
civic honour, and of social distinction, of which the express purpose 
indeed ghould be to open the career to talent as it never was opened 
in human affairs before, in order that¢he strongest and ablest among 
the people might find themselves at the head of the nation ! 
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Under such a régime, it appears to me highly improbable that the 
equal provision made for the needs of all will diminish the disposition 
of men to do their best, but, on the contrary, altogether likely thet it 
will be greatly intensified, in comparison with anything we see to- 
day. 

I have gone thus explicitly into the question of the motives to 
diligence under Nationalism for the benefit of candid readers, and not 
as a response really called for by M. de Laveleye’s argument. So far 
as concerus the merits of his contention that the rule of equal wages 
is an impracticable one, the simplest and most conclusive way of dis- 
posing of that, is, no doubt, to refer him to the fact that a large, if 
not the largest, part of the world’s work is at present being done on 
the basis of standard rates of wages. There are, of course, many 
industries in which the rule of piece-work prevails, and many sorts of 
employment in which the rate of pay is settled as to each individual 
by haggling with the employer, but there are, i think, many more 
(though the precise proportion is immaterial), both of the unskilled 
and the skilled occupations, in which the wages of the’ worker are 
determined, not by his particular merits, but by the custom of the 
locality or by a fixed rule of the trade. There is, then, no question 
as to whether the rule of equal wages will work; it does work. 

The standard of wages in different trades does indeed differ, and 
the pay of foremen and bosses is more than that of the men. It is 
not, of course, claimed that the Nationalist principle of equality is 
anywhere as yet fully carried out. It is claimed that in a large pro- 
portion of industrial occupations the rank and file of the workers 
receive a fixed and equal rate of wages, not dependent on personal 
efficiency, and that this plan is found, as a matter of practical 
experience, to work satisfactorily. 

I wish to call particular attention to the fact, that in proportion as 
trades become highly organised, they tend to adopt the uniform rate 
of wages. Not to recognise in this tendency one of the lines of the 
evolution toward the Nationalist principle of a uniform maintenance 
for all, is to Lal a sign of the times so plain that it would seem “a 
wayfaring man, though a feol, need not err therein.” The method of 
this particular line of evolution will appear as we consider why the 
members of a trade are moved to adopt the uniform rate of wages. 
It is simply because the integrity and harmony of the Trade Union, 
and its consequent ability to provide for its members, require a unity ` 
of sentiment and interest on'the part of all, and this unity cannot be 
secured except on the basis of a uniform wage. The cleverer worker 
knows that in accepting the same wage with the less clever he rela- 
tively loses something. But he recognises that the common gain 
which he, together with his fellows, derives from the greater effwiency 
of the union more than compensates him. He has, in a word, learned 
by hard knocks the wisdom of unselfishness and the bad policy Of» a 
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too narrow individualism. When, in the progress toward National 
co-operation, there shall bè a question of an organisation inclusive of 
different trades, and ultimately of one including all trades, precisely 
the same necessity of an identity of feeling and of interest on the 
part of the different groups of workers, if the organisation is to hold / 
together, will necessitate uniformity of wages in all trades alike, the 
less attractive being equalised with the more attractive by differences 
of hours. Any attempt to realise a co-operative commonwealth on 
any other basis wil infallibly fail by the’ dissensions and mutual 
jealousies of the trades. - It is true that Nationalism goes beyond this, 
and proposes that the idea of wages be dropped entirely, and the 
principle of an equal maintenance for all, whether able to work or not, 
provided all are required to work who are able, be adopted. This, 
however, is but one step further in the evolution of the same idea 
which already leads the cleverer worker to consent to an equalisation 
with the less clever in the assurance of a greater ultimate gain. The 
weak, the sick, and those unable to work for whatever reason, inclad- 
ing a large proportion of women, have to be and always have been 
supported, and often luxuriously supported, out of the earnings of the 
strong and able. By the rule of an equal maintenance for- all, this 
support would merely be averaged and systematised, its totel cost 
not necessarily being at all «increased, while the gain in industrial 
efficiency by the sense of a complete solidarity of interest among the 
people, and the impassioned public spirit springing from it, would 
be incalculable. 

It may be well enough to observe just here that the argument for 
a national co-operative system on the basis of equal material condi- 
tions for all, is at all points a twofold argument, moral and economical. 
It is not only asserted by Nationalists that such an equality would be 
just even if it were not profitable, but quite as strongly that it would 
be profitable even if it were not demanded by justice. In this respect 
Nationalism is like the stork. It not only has two legs, but can stand 
indefinitely on either. 

For the benefit of those whose self-respect might fail to supply 
a sufficient motive to veracity, Benjamin Franklin invented the 
maxim ‘‘ Honesty is the best policy.” For the benefit of persons 
habituated to considering their fellow-men chiefly with a view to the 
profit to be made out of them, it should constantly be kept in view 
‘that in a strictly business sense ‘‘ Fraternity is the best policy.” 

M. de Laveleye is kind enough to say that a system, ‘‘ very similar 
to that of Mr. Bellamy,” has been known to work very well—for 
instance, in Peru under the Incas, and in the Paraguay missions of 
the Jesuits. The ancient civilisation of the Incas, as the only record 
of afiything like an organisation of industry on a national scale, is 
indeed profoundly worthy of study; but ip referring to it as a system 
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very similar to that of Nationalism, M. de Laveleye is rather out of 
the way. The Peruvian system, like the Paraguayan system, was the 
perfect flower of benevolent despotism, while Nationalism will bs the 
consummation of the doctrine of democratic equality, the translation 
into industrial and economic terms of the equal rights idea, hitherto ` 
expressed in terms of politics only. It is hard to seo how a contrast 
can be more antipodal. The Peruvian and the Jesuit systems illus- 
trate the utmost that could be accomplished for human welfare by 
the paternal principle in Government ; Nationalism will undertake to 
show what can be accomplished by the fraternal principle. The 
contrast is, in a word, between paternalism-and fraternalism, between 
despotism and equality. Could anything be more complete ? 

As to M. de Laveleye’s second paper, appearing in the: March 
number of this Review, I doubt if I ought to reply to it at all, for 
the reason that, in a strict sense, it does not concern me or my con- 
tention. I should have read it through without a suspicion that the 
writer was criticising any ideas which I had ever entertained, were it 
not that he implicates me by name. He begins with 4 brief general 
account of pretty nearly all the remarkable, social theories and experi- 
ments from Plato to these days. He includes in’ the list societies 
based upon community of wives and upon celibacy, upon the Word 
of God and the Denial of God, the Christian Communism of the early 
disciples and the Naturalism of Rousseau; the slave-based military 
system of Sparta, and the modern ideal of social and industrial 
equality, the military and religious brotherhoods of the Middle Ages, 
the Jesuitism of Loyola, and the Shakerism of Mother Ann Lee. 

The adherents of these apparently very diverse and inconsistent 
ideals and aspirations are, he says, in fact all alike, all communists ; 
and he proceeds to argue that what is true of any one of these 
reformers or their plans is true of all. In this collection M. de 
Laveleye includes Nationalism as set forth in “ Looking Backward.” 

No doubt I ought to be pleased with a process which lumps me 
with Plato, and so I should be if in the exceedingly ‘‘ composite 
photograph,” to which I am permitted to contribute, I were able to 
detect any trace of my own features or expression. 

Recognising apparently that he has a large generalisation on his 
hands, M. de Laveleye goes on to divide his alleged ‘“‘ communists ” 
into two classes; those who believe in fraternity and those who 
believe in equality. In common, as I supposed, with most people, I 
have been in the habit of regarding fraternity and equality as having 
a very close connection. I have regarded,-in fact, fraternity as the 
flower of equality, and equality as the soil of fraternity. M. de 
Laveleye says, however, that not only are these ideas not inseparable, 
but that they are opposed; that there is a gulf fixed between them. 
The “ communists” who base their creed upon fraternity, according 
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to him, are idealists too good for this world, while the “communists” 
who base their creed upon equality are materialists, too gross for this 
worltl, and between the two there can be no compromise. Thus on 
the principle pursued so successfully in the domestic sphere by Jack 
Sprat and his wife, he very easily disposes of the whole business of 
social reform as hitherto advocated, and clears the field'for a Utopia 
of his own—for M. de Laveleye has a Utopia. 

Before paying my respects to that, however, there are one or two 
points to be gathered up. It is probably not worth while to take up 
space with a defence of “Looking Backward” from the charge of 
advocating a community of wives, compulsory atheism, and the 
general abolition of moral distinctions. Although M. de Laveleye, by 
very direct implication, charges me with these and many more 
‘offences, I recognise that he does not really mean it. I am but the 
victim of a grand generalisation, and it would no doubt be in bad 
taste to insist that a fine period should be sacrificed for the sake of 
an individual more or less. 

I find one’ place, however, in the course of this essay on Com- 
munism where my critic raises an issue sufficiently direct and definite 
to be met. This is where he says that “Mr. Bellamy and com- 
munists of his stamp base their systems on the maxim, From each 
according to his strength; to gach according to his wants.” I don’t 
know anything about “communists of his stamp;” it would be too 
large a contract to undertake to vouch for a class which, according to 
M. de Laveleye, includes pretty nearly everybody in the reform line 
for 2500 years. Mr. Bellamy, however, most certainly says no such 
thing as he is here declared to say. 

If by the expression, “from each according to his strength,” is 
merely meant that men ought, as a matter of honour and moral obliga- .. 
tion, to regard their strength as the measure of their duty, and weak- 
ness and need as sacred titles to their service, I should be sorry to 
think M. de Laveleye so far differed from moralists in general as to deny 
it. But if he means, as he certainly seems to say, that this law is 
laid down by me, not merely as morally obligatory upon the indi- 
vidual, but as a practical basis for determining varying degrees of 
service to be exacted from individuals and varying degrees of con- 
sumption to be permitted to individuals, he is very far astray indeed. 
Instead of the maxim, “ From each according to his strength ; to each 
according to his wants,” the maxim of Nationalism is “from each 
equally, to each equally.” Instead of an uncertain and unascertain- 
able standard of service, varying with individuals, the service is 
limited to a fixed and equal term, precisely as is the period of military 
service in countries where it is universally obligatory. On the other 
hand, imstead of ah unregulated or varying consumption being per- 
mitted, the credit allotted to all as a*meang of support is equal and 
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the same, and may not be exceeded. Surely here in neither respect is 
anything vague or uncertain. It would be interesting to know on what 
grounds M. de Laveleye would justify so complete a misstatement as 
this on a point which he particularly declares to be vital to the 
definition of Communism on which his entire argument is based. 

This is a suitable point at which to correct an impression which 
M. de Laveleye seems to have formed that the provision for an equal 
rate of income for all citizens in some way involves what be calls “a 
national pot-au-feu, a sort of enforced mess for all time.” Does he 
mean to-risk his reputation as a political economist on the statement 
that because groups of workers are paid the same wages, they must 
necessarily mess together, or that they ordinarily do so, or that they 
apparently feel any inclination to do so? I have observed no such 
tendency in the United States under the present industrial system, 
and I am at a loss for any reason why it should appear under 
Nationalism, as I understand it. Under national co-operation the 
same amount of credit as means of support will be guaranteed to all 
citizens in good standing, from the President to the weakest worker 
and the person exempt from all work on account of physical disability. 
This will be done on the ground that their bodily needs are in alarge 
view equal and common, and because their common humanity, and 
common heirship of the heritage of the race, should overbear all 
personal considerations in the allotment of the produce of the common 
inheritance. But while the means of livelihood for all are equal, the 
manner of the expenditure of these means will rest as absolutely with 
the individual as does the expenditure of his wages to-day. The 
gourmand who spends his income on his table, and the coxcomb who 
spends it on his back, will find in Nationalism nothing whatever to 
interfere with the continued indulgence of their idiosyncrasies. 

It is rather too bad to have to take up space with statements so 
obvious as this, but so long as reputable writers continue to assure 
the public that any real improvement in industrial conditions involves 
a community of wives, a formal profession of atheism, and the eating 
of black broth in common, it will continue to be necessary to put on the 
file denials which must appear sufficiently superfluous to persons who 
have taken pains to inform themselves on the subjects under discussion. 

I find it a quite unaccountable oversight on M. de Laveleye’s part, that, 
while ransacking ancient history back to Lycurgus and Manco Capac for 
intimations of Nationalism, he should fail to take notice of the gigantic 
contemporary illustrations of the possibility of elaborately organising 
vast populations for united action to a common end, which are afforded 
by the military systems of the great European States. To fail to see, 
in these wonderful examples of what method and order may accom- 
plish in the concentration and direction of national forces, protetypes 
of the industrial system of the fubare is, in my opinion, wholly to fail 
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of rightly interpreting one of the most significant of contemporary 
phenomena. I wish to call attention to the fact that the fundamental 
principle of the modern military system, as illustrated in Europe, and 
as theoretically recognised by all nations, is that every man able to do 
military duty is bound to render it, withont respect of persons, on 
fixed and equal terms. I wish to call attention to the converse fact, 
that while the duty of service from the individual to the nation is 
exacted only of those able to serve, the inability, however complete, of 
a citizen does not discharge the nation from the duty of protecting 
that citizen with the whole power of the State. In other words, the 
duty to serve depends on the ability to serve, but the right to pro- 
tection depends solely and merely on citizenship. I call attention to 
the fact that these two principles are the basic principles of Nationalism 
as set forth in “ Looking Backward,” and that Nationalism, therefore, 
merely involves the application to the business of national maintenance 
of the principles already freely acknowledged and applied in the busi- 
ness of national protection. 

It appears to me that but two questions are left. First: Is main- 
tenance as important as protection, or, in other words, is industry as 
important to a nation’s welfare as war? Second: Are system, 
harmony, and concert of action likely to be as advantageous in industry 
as in war ? R 

I think it will be very hard for any intelligent person to decline to 
answer these questions affirmatively, even though expressly warned 
that this involves conceding the whole case of Nationalism. It is 
pettinent to observe that the principle of the duty of universal 
industrial service, using the word industrial in the broad sense of all 
efforts of mind or body, is not a new one. It is recognised as a 
principle of universal ethics, that no one has a right to live without 
work, Many persons here and there have denied that it can ever be 
the duty of men to fight; but I do not think it was ever seriously 
denied that it is their duty to work. Upon this postulate Nationalism 
is based. It is but a corollary of the edict of Eden: “ In the sweat 
of thy face shalt thou eat bread.” This edict has been wholly 
evaded by many, and upon those who have not been able to evade it 
it has weighed most unequally. Nationalism proposes to impose no 
new burden, but to systematise and equalise the ancient burden, and 
thereby greatly lighten it for all alike, through the economies a more 
rational system will involve. 

It should be unnecessary, but to avoid possible misapprehension it 
is perhaps desirable, to point out just here, that the analogy between 
the national military organisations of Europe and the coming armies 
of industry in no way extends to the details of the organisation of the 
respgctive bodies. Except as to the principle of a common duty and 
the desirability of order, of systems of complete co-operation, and of a 
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central oversight and direction, the conditions of industry and those 
of war are very dissimilar. 

There will be no question of any stricter discipline for the members 
of the army of industry than is customary in any well-conducted 
industrial establishment to-day, while, except as to work and in work 
hours, the citizen will be, in all respects, as much his own master as 
at present, and, for that matter, much more so. 

If one would be assured that it will be safe to depend on men whose . 
motives are sense of duty, the desire of reputation, and ambition for 
honour, rank, and power, instead of the pursuit of personal gain, to 
act as captains and generals of industry, and to conduct and administer 
the business of the people, he has but to visit the offices of the general 
staff of one of the great European armies, and inspect the departments 
of the paymaster-general, of the commissariat, of transportation, of 
engineering and construction, of ordnance and war material, together 
with the various Government manufacturing establishments which 
supply the army, as well as the elaborate machinery through which 
the entire resources of the country are constantly kept in.hand and 
held available for military purposes, though meanwhile employed in 
peaceful pursuits. 

It will be found, I think, that the business of organising and fully 
providing for all the needs of a body of men comprising the whole 
early manhood of a nation, including machinery for utilising the 
entire material resources of the country in case of need, involves the 
constant solution of problems of business administration on a far 
greater scale than they are presented by the affairs of the largest ‘of 
industrial or commercial syndicates, and that, as a matter of fact, the 
work of the epauletted administrators is done with an exactitude and 
fidelity unequalled in private business. Upon this administrative and 
essentially business side of the great modern military organisations 
the advocate of the practicability of Nationalism may properly lay 
peculiar stress. While in its warlike and strictly martial aspects the 
modern European army shows striking general analogies to the pro- 
posed National industrial organisation, when we come to the business 
administration of its affairs we see tasks performed, and a routine of 
duties discharged, not only analogous to, but, to a considerable extent, 
identical with, those which Nationalism will lay upon the State. 

And now we come to M. de Laveleye’s own Utopia. While con- 
demning as unprofitable and undesirable all plans of social reform 
based upon the principles of fraternity and equality, or recognising 
any sort of community of interest among men, or making any account 
of duty or honour as motives, except in connection with blood-letting, 
ke nevertheless recognises that the advocates of reform have some 
excuse in the unquestionable evils of existing industrial conditjons. 
He admits that there is need of teform, and proceeds to state the 
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principle on which alone he considers it to be possible or desirable, as 
follows :— 


“The fundamental precept of social economy should be: To each worker 
his produce, his entire produce, and nothing but his produce. The great 
problem of social organisation is to realise this formula of justice. If this 
were once applied, pauperism and divitism, misery and idleness, vice 
and spoliation, pride and servitude, would disappear as by magic from our 
midst.” 

In closing his argument, he reiterates this maxim as at once “the 
absolute negation of communism and the most sacred justice,” and 
predicts that it will receive due legislative recognition. 

I am sorry to differ so completely as I am obliged to from this 
conclusion. It is my own belief that the maxim above stated will 
never be recognised by legislation, for the reason that its practical 
application is rendered impossible by the nature of things, and that this 
attempt to apply it, while totally failing to effect the reforms promised, 
would incidentally involve a repudiation of some of the main ethiéal 
ideas of the race, together with the complete abandonment of the 
industrial methods which distinguish civilisation from savagedom and 
have chiefly created modern wealth. 

To take up the moral aspect of the maxim first, it will be observed 
that if the producer is to have “his entire produce, and nothing but 
his produce,” there will obviously be nothing left for the non-producer, 
and for the weak producer only a pittance. This shuts out entirely, 
or reduces to the crumbs and crusts of the table, women, children, 
the aged, the infirm, and those crippled by disease and accident, or de- 
fective by nature. All these would exist only by the favour of the 
strong and healthy men of working age. So long, indeed, as women 
were unencumbered with children their labour might avail for a bare 
support; but not for comforts at all corresponding to those enjoyed 
by men. For any share in these they must depend on masculine 
favour or charity. Let it be observed that this result of the applica- 
tion of M. de Laveleye’s maxim would involve on the part of all these 
classes a far more abject state of dependence than they now are in, 
for, at present, much of the world’s wealth is not, as he would have 
it, limited to the producer, but is in the hands of non-workers. his 
arrangement the application of the maxim would abolish, with the 
result of bringing all non-workers or feeble workers into that relation 
of direct and complete dependence upon the favour of the stronger 
members of the community which characterises the savage state. Of 
course, the stronger might, if so disposed, provide for the weaker; 
but, under the maxim, the weaker would have no right or recognised 
claim to any provision beyond what they could make for themselves. 
And this is the arrangement under which, we are told, “ pauperism 
and fhisery,” “ pride and servitude, would disappear as by magic from 
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our midst.” Certainly it would be a clear case of magic if they 
- should disappear under a system apparently expressly adapted to pro- 
mote, legitimatise, and perpetuate them, s 

Let us for a moment consider the ethical quality of this proposition 
with particular reference to the way in which it would affect the con- 
dition of woman. For the sake of the race, Nature has laid upon 
woman burdens which disqualify her, in comparison with man, as a 
producer. On account of this disqualification, resulting from her 
consecration to the interests of humanity, it is proposed to put her 
on half allowance, and leave her to beg and wheedle for the rest of 
her needs. That is to say, her weakness, which in view of its cause 
would, one would suppose, among any race of intelligent beings, be 
held to constitute the most sacred of titles to all things the powers 
of the race could command, is made the excuse for adding to the 
burden she already bears for man, the indignity of personal depend- 
ence upon his favour for her maintenance. It appears to me, and I 
think will appear to most men who have not forgotten that they were 
born of women, that what M. de Laveleye calls “the, most sacred 
justice ” is in this regard an injustice of which it is difficult to say 
whether the magnitude or the ineffable meanness is the more striking 
aspect. It is quite true that since the beginnings of history mankind 
has utterly failed to recognise the duty of society to secure the 
freedom and dignity of woman, as Nationalism proposes to do, by 
guaranteeing her economical independence. The recompense by 
indignity and oppression of her everlasting martyrdom in behalf of 
the race has been the great crime of mankind to this day, a crime to 
the proportions of which the eyes of men are at last beginning to be 
opened. It is now proposed in this year 1890, that, instead of 
redressing this ancient wrong, the civilised world shall re-affirm it as 
the corner-stone of an improved society. I do not think the pro- 
position will prevail. 

It is worth considering that, if, indeed, M. de Laveleye’s maxim is 
- correct, that every worker should have “his produce, his entire pro- 
duce, and nothing but his produce,” as a matter of “ most sacred 
justice,” the legislators of the past two thousand years have been 
wholly wrong in what has been commonly considered their progress- 
ive legislation, for the larger part of this supposed progressive legis- 
lation has consisted in successive limitations of the exclusive claims 
of the producer to his produce, and successive assertions of the claims 
of non-producers to partake of it. The right of the wife and the 
child are now fully established, not only as a matter of a mere moral 
claim, but of legal title, to share in the produce of the husband and 
father, while, through taxation, the claims of the dependent and 
destitute classes of all sorts, by no other title than their need and 
their destitution, to share the wealth of the producer are yearly more 
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fully asserted. For every sort of civil, military, educational, and 
miscellaneous, common and public purposes, the producer is con- 
stantly being mulcted of his produce, and the more civilised the 
nation the less is his “sacred” title to that produce recognised. 
Instead of regarding the individual man as absolutely without duties, 
natural or social, without responsibility to past, present, or future, as 
the maxim under consideration presupposes him, the constant tend- 
ency of civilisation has been in the direction of imposing upon him 
ever new duties, tributes, and responsibilities towards society in 
general, and especially towards its weaker and unproductive classes, 
as well as in the interest of any and all undertakings tending to 
promote the general welfare or avert the general damage. National- 
ism is the logical evolution of this tendency. M. de Laveleye’s plan, 
on the other hand, contemplates its reversal. The issue between us 
is in a nutshell: M. de Laveleye is a revolutionist; I am an evolu- 
tionist. Merely as to the question of practicability, in order to estab- 
lish M. de Laveleye’s system, a dozen laws would have to be repealed 
to every new one which Nationalism would require to be enacted. 

But let me not be charged with giving a one-sided consideration, 
too largely tinged with sentiment, to M. de Laveleye’s Utopia. Let 
us look at its economical aspect. Let us imagine that, intoxicated 
by the vision of a society illustrating and embodying unmitigated 
selfishness, the world had resolved to repeal all the humane legislation 
of the past two thousand years and re-organise upon the maxim, “ To 
the worker his produce, his entire produce, and nothing but his 
produce.” Let us see what, if any, philosophical and practical 
difficulties would be likely to arise, If Shylock will have his pound 
of flesh, let us see he takes no more than the letter of the bond. 

To begin at the beginning: if a man be entitled to “ nothing but 
his produce,” by what title shall he claim ownership of himself and 
the consequent right to use his powers for his own benefit? That this 
is no fanciful objection will appear when we reflect that, under the 
ancient civilisations and to-day in barbarous countries, parents were 
and are held to be, by the most sacred of titles, absolute proprietors 
of their sons and daughters, and certainly, if M. de Laveleye’s maxim 
were ethically sound, they ought to be, for no production is so painful, 
so costly, and so anxious as the production and nurture of human 
beings. M. de Laveleye’s maxim appears logically to require the 
re-introduction of the patriarchal system. 

In the second place, if the worker, as a matter of “ most sacred 
justice,” is entitled to his produce and “ nothing but his produce,” by 
what possible title shall he venture to appropriate any part of the 
earth and its natural resources, seeing that manifestly he did not pro- 
duce them? And yet, if he does not appropriate them, it is certain 
that h8 can produce nothing at all or even find a place to stand on. 
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It appears that, as a preliminary to the proposed plan of apportion- 
ment, the whole question of the terms on which men should use 
this earth and its resources would have to be adjusted, a question. 
which, it is needless to observe, opens up the entire subject of sociology. 
In view of this consideration, it cannot be said that M. de Layeleye’s 
maxim ‘offers what can be called a short cut to the social solution. 

But, for the sake of the argument, let us suppose these two rather 
large difficulties to have been in some way gotten over, and proceed 
to consider some practical inconveniences which would appear in the 
application of the maxim to the world’s business. 

Obviously, if every worker’s holding is to be his produce and 
“nothing but his produce,” he must not have the use of inherited 
wealth in any form. The right of inheritanco must, therefore be 
abolished. But who is to take the estates of the dying? Under M. 
de Laveleye’s rule they neither go to heirs nor are held in common. 
They must apparently be burned. 

Again, although the worker, under Mr. Laveleye’s maxim, may 
accumulate and use capital which is self-prodaced, he may not rent or 
borrow or lend either with or without interest, for the interest, or the ` 
use, would be, to lender or borrower respectively, something other 
than his own, produce. And again, he could not employ any one or 
have assistants of any sort by whom he made a profit, for this profit 
would plainly be something beside his Swn produce. By the same 
rule, he could not go into partnership or any form of co-operation with 
anybody, for, whenever the labour of two men is blended, their produce 
is intermingled, and then it is impossible to make sure that each has 
“his produce, his entire produce, and nothing but his produce.” In 
cases of co-operation some arbitrary plan of division has to be agreed 
upon, halves, quarters, thirds, or something else, but any such method. 
would fatally offend M. de Laveleye’s ideal of “most sacred justice.” 
As for the modern system of complex interdependence and sub- 
division of work, by which the individual worker performs a single 
process, perhaps, out of a score requisite to complete the product—a 
system from which the wealth of the modern world largely results— 
that, of course, would have to be given up and a return made to the 
old style of independent and wholly individual, production, whereby, 
witb inconceivable waste of effort, each worker wholly completed his 
own product and then took it to market. Indeed, that it might be 
even approximately possible to determine the precise product of each 
worker, as sharply distinguished from that of every other, it would be 
practically necessary that every worker should be isolated. Even then 
the propensity of men to help one another is so strong that, until the 
community should be educated up to M. de Laveleye’s standard of 
“ sacred justice,” it would be highly desirable that a policeman should 
be assigned to each worker to prevgnt the surreptitious exchange of 
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assistance. By the time this point had been reached in preparing 
for the ideal system of distributing human produce, it is to be feared 
there would not be any produce, worth speaking of, left to distribute. 

And yet even at this stage the process of stripping the individual 
of all advantages not self-derived, which would be necessary to make 
sure that he received “nothing but his produce,” would be by no 
means completed. It is a serious thing for the individual to call for 

‘an account and trial balance between himself and his race, as M. de 
Laveleye’s maxim in effect does. All that a man produces to-day 
more than did his cave-dwelling ancestor, he produces by virtue of the 
accumulated achievements, inventions, and improvements of the in- 
tervening generations, together with the social and industrial machinery 
which is their legacy. All these, of which the sum is civilisation, are 
the common ‘inheritance of the race, the capital of society. Its 
elements have not descended to us by any individual or traceable line, 
and cannot be claimed by an individual, but only by a common and 
social title. For the heritage of civilisation the individual is the 
debtor of mankind ; for its use humanity is his creditor; to it he has 
no claim save under the perpetual tribute of social duty. Nine 
hundred and ninety-nine parts out of the thousand of every man’s 
produce are the result of his social inheritance and environment. 
The remaining part would probably be a liberal estimate of what 
by “ sacred justice ” could be allotted him as “his product, his ening 

- product, and nothing but his product.” 

In view of the foregoing considerations there appears no escape 
from the following conclusions: The affairs of men, as the result of 
an indefinite period of gregarious life, have become so involved as to 
be inextricable. Even though, in order to disentangle them, it were 
thought worth while to disintegrate the social organism to its ultimate 
particles, and unravel to the last thread the fabric of civilisation, yet 
would the sacrifice avail nothing, for even then the earth and its 
resources, to which men can have no title unless it be a common one, 
would remain the basis of all production. 

The human heritage must, therefore, be construed, and can only be 

, construed, as an estate in common, essentially indivisible, to which all 
human beings are equal heirs, Hitherto this community and equality 
of right have been disregarded, the heirs being left tò scramble and 
fight for what they could individually get and keep. Thanks to the 
growth of human intelligence, a world in revolt testifies to-day that 
this insane injustice is to be suffered no longer. Unless humanity be 
destined to pass under some at present inconceivable form of 
despotism, there is but one issue possible. The world, and every- 
thing that is in it, will ere long be recognised as the common property 
of aly and undertaken and administered for the equal benefit of all. 
Nationalism is a plan for establishing and carrying on such an 
agministration. ; EpwarD BELLAMY. 
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The HE months which have just passed away ‘have been 
Collapse of marked by one event of high political importance— 
Boulangism. the disappearance of Boulangism, that moral malady, at 

once disgraceful and absurd, which for the last two years has 
been poisoning the system of the electorate. The elections-of last 
autumn had read the Boulangists a sufficiently severe lesson: for, 
after giving out that they would be disappointed with a hundred seats, 
they carried a bare forty, and that only with the help of the reac- 
tionary parties. Still they did not quite lose heart ; and the re-election 
in Paris of three or four Boulangists who had been unseated held out 
a hope that the April municipal elections might give them their 
revenge. It was really courting defeat, for on the municipal field 
they could count on no support from the Conservatives, and they had 
to reckon with the very strong local position of the outgoing mem- 
bers. The only result of their taking part in the contest was to 
soften the differences amongst the various shades of Republicans, and 
to facilitate the success of the most moderate candidates, since it was 
only among the more violent Radicals that they could gain any 
“recruits by their war-cry of a ‘“‘ Referendum” and a “ Constituent 
Assembly.” It was in vain that they exhausted every resource, 
assumed all manner of disguises, posed here as Socialists, here as 
Clericals, and there as anti-Semitics ; two seats out of forty were all 
that they succeeded in carrying. It was absolute collapse. M. 
Dérouléde, the fiery Achilles of the party, laid down his lance, and 
' went off on a long voyage; and the rest—MM. Laisant, Naquet, and 
Laguerre—announced that the Boulangist party must withdraw for a 
time from collective action, and tried to rejoin the Republicans; buteven 
the Extreme Left, with which they were formerly associated, has ghown 
no eagerness to receive them, and*their part in politics for some time 
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to come will probably be confined to serving as intermediaries now 
and again in some momentary coalition between tho Radicals and the 
Right. A few days before the final collapse of Boulangism in the 
elections of the fourth of May, its leader had given the country one 
last comedy. Three of his most faithful friends started for Jersey on 
the first, announcing everywhere that the General would return to 
Paris for the polling-day. It was a final effort to rally their dis- 
banded troops. But the General declined to come back unless M, 
Rochefort came with him. The emissaries started for London, but 
they found M. Rochefort no more disposed than the General to 
come home and face a new trial, of which no one could doubt the 
issue. After this humiliating farce, the National Committee and its 
chief had the good sense to take leave of each other on friendly terms, 
and with as little recrimiuation as possible. 
The history of the Boulangist adventure is doubly 
Tao loeso 2 interesting for the moral which may be deduced from it 
Boulangist pnd the results it has brought about. The most instruc- 
movement. tiye part of it, as it seems to me, is the lesson it has given 
to those Republicans who thought themselves safe in undisputed pos- 
session, and took their fling, governing in a purely party spirit, and 
taking no pains to win over to the Republic the imposing minorities 
of which the Opposition was ade up, and who suddenly found them- 
selves face to face with a formidable coalition of interests and griev- 
ances which very nearly overwhelmed them altogether. On the other 
hand, it has been proved that there is a solid stratum of Republicanism 
in the country, and that the Boulangist movement was not, like the 
Bonapartist movement of 1848-1851, a general and spontaneous im- 
pulse in favour of Cesarism. It was composed of very various 
elements—patriotic aspirations, the lust of revenge, disgust with the 
barren conflict of parties in Parliament, the deliberate action of the 
clergy and the Royalists, who believed they were serving the cause of 
the monarchy, and finally, a coalition of all the discontents, of every 
sort and kind. These incongruous elements soon fell to pieces again 
when success began to appear doubtful. But none the less, the history 
of these two years has made it abundantly plain that the masses of 
the people are not to be satisfied with a purely anonymous govern- 
ment. The State must be symbolised for them under the form of 
some man whom they can love, admire, and applaud. For the masses, 
M. Grévy did not exist at all. M. Carnot has succeeded, by the grace 
and regularity with which he has discharged the duties of his office, 
in obtaining a modest dnd irreproachable popularity which has fairly 
broken down and supplanted the noisy and ignoble popularity of 
General Boulanger. Nor are the French people disposed to endure a 
Government without initiative or will of its own. Ready as they 
were to turn their backs on Minssters who, like M. Floquet, were 
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willing to let everything go, and to insist on nothing, they are just as 
ready to follow men who, like M. Constans, know what they mean, and 


intend to do it. And finally, it appears very plainly from the events’ 


of the last two years that, if the electorate is still subject to strange 
fluctuations of mood, and to sudden and inconsiderate impulses, there 
is nevertheless a gradual process of education going on; the régime 
of absolute liberty now enjoyed by France carries with it the remedy 
for its own inconveniences; and whenever the nation is on the 
threshold of some grave mistake or peril, it seems instinctively to draw 
back. We must not place too much reliance on this sort of political 
education ; but we may at least observe and rejoice in it. 

As to the consequences of the Boulangist movement, 
they are by no means inconsiderable. The foremost of 
them is the profound disorganisation of the Royalist 
party. The support openly afforded to the Boulangist campaign 
by the Comte de Paris has given deep offence to those of his 
adherents who regarded such an alliance as downright dishonour, 
and has demoralised the electoral forces of the party by permitting 
them to vote for candidates avowedly Republican. The Orleans family 
became so keenly aware of the deplorable effect produced by the 
Boulangist alliance that they must needs try to repair it by the heroico- 
comic escapade of the young Duke of Orleans. While his father was 
making a voyage to Havannah in order to show that he had nothing 
to do with it, the young prince, just turned twenty-one, appeared un- 
expectedly in Paris, presented himself at the recruiting office, and 
proposed to undergo his term of military service. He probably ex- 
pected to place the Government in a desperate difficulty, obliging it 
either to conduct him at once to the frontier, and thus violate the law 
of expulsion, which condemns to two years’ imprisonment any exiled 
prince who may return to France without permission, or else to subject 
him to a trial which must result in a penalty obviously disproportionate 
to the offence. He might, at any rate, be sure of being talked about, 
and of making his name familiar to thousands of Frenchmen hitherto 
almost unaware of his existence. And finally, by braving imprison- 


Its conse- 
quences. 


ment in preference to exile, he could throw into the shade that other . 


Frenchman who had deliberately chosen exile to avoid imprisonment. 


But, to the despair of the Royalist journals, which broke out into vapid . 


indignation and protests somewhat lacking in cogency, the Govern- 
ment disturbed itself very little about the matter. It quietly put 
the prince through his trial, let him be sentenced to two years’ 
imprisonment, and duly shut him up at Clairvaux, in the rooms 
lately occupied by the anarchist, Krapotkin, and the revolutionist, 
Blanqui. Public opinion was no more agitated than the Ministry. 
Nobody took it forthe whim of a hot-headed but generous youth, eager 
. to share the conscript’s mess. Everybody knew it was a carefully got- 
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up little comedy, intended to obliterate the misadventures of the elec- 
toral campaign, to rekindle the zeal of the Royalists, and to prevent 
the formation of the Constitutional Right in the Chamber of Deputies. 
People’ smiled as they read of the luxurious repasts served up in the 
prison to the young aspirant after barrack rations. They wasted no 
sentiment over his departure for Clairvaux, well knowing that his im- 
prisonment would be neither long nor severe. The news that he had 
been taken to the frontier and dismissed with a pardon was received 
without surprise; nobody was glad and nobody was angry. At the 
municipal elections the Conservatives took good care to say nothing at. 
all about monarchies or republics; they simply allied themselves with 
the moderate Republicans; and to this alliance they owe the presence 
of some thirty Conservatives and Moderates in an assembly which 
hitherto has scarcely contained a dozen. Jn the Chamber of Deputies, 
the group of the Constitutional Right, whose formation had been some- 
what retarded by the irial of the Duke of Orleans, did not wait for his 
liberation before constituting itself in due form ; and we believe it is 
destined ta grow rapidly, and to become an important factor in the 
balance of parties. 

While it thus disorganised the monarchical party, the Boulangist 
movement has also swept away the divisions of the Republican party. 
As it was chiefly the Radical electors who went over to Boulangism, 
the Moderates have gained the ground that the Radicals have lost. 
Hence there is, in the Chamber of Deputies as in the Municipal 
Council, a very remarkable increase of the Moderate groups, and also 
a perceptible modification both of the programme and the passions of 
the Radicals. There is a general sense of the injury that has been 
done to the Republic by sterile and interminable debates; and a 
general wish to unite for purposes of fruitful work, and to look after 
the business and interests of the country and the requirements of the 
agricultural and industrial classes. From this point of view, Boulan- 
gism has rendered a real service to the country. Its excesses have 
been a lesson both to the Republicans and their opponents. 

It has also, I think, contributed to put an end to the anti-Semitic 
campaign, which had taken advantage of the evil passions aroused by 
the Boulangist movement to make some stir of its own. There was a 
moment when—thanks to the aiding and abetting of some of the 
noisiest Boulangists, such as MM. Laur and Laisant, and of noble- 
men like the Marquis de Moras and the Duc d'Uzès, who thought to 
get some political leverage out of Socialism and the anti-Semitic 
mania—it seemed as if this latter malady were going to spread 
through France. But the municipal elections have shown that, even 
in Paris, it found a too refractory medium, and that it has shared in 
the giscredit and defeat of Bonlangism. M. Drumont; the most 
famous of its apostles, got only 60) votes; and in the Quartier dea 
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Ecoles, the anti-Semitic candidate scarcely obtained a hundred. It 
may be hoped that, in a country where the Jews number no more 
than 60,000, and where for the last century they have, under the 
influence of civil and political equality, been mingled without distinc- 
tion in the general mass of citizens, this -essentially factitious move- 
ment may pass away and leave no trace behind. 
P The state of political peace produced by the failure of 
resent : . : 
state  Boulangism has shown itself in many ways; and, first of 
eee all, in the unmistakable determination of the Chamber to 
avoid Ministerial crises. The retirement of M. Tirard, in 
the middle of March, was the work of the Senate, which refused to 
approve the postponement of the treaty of commerce with Turkey. 
The Chamber of Deputies had carried its forbearance so far as to sub- 
mit without a word to the petty coup d'état by which the Premier had 
substituted M. Bourgeois for M. Constans at the Ministry of the 
Interior. Besides, the resignation of M. Tirard hardly amounted to a 
Ministerial crisis. Everybody felt that a stronger head and a more 
energetic temper were needed at the head of the Government; and M. 
de Freycinet, who has the good fortune to bo the favourite of all 
parties and the man for every emergency, was at hand to take up his 
inheritance. He had already acquired great credit as Minister of War, 
and this post he retained. M. Ribot, sueceeding M. Spuller at the 
Foreign Office, secured to the Government the support of the Left 
Centre and the good-will of a section of the Right. M. Constans, 
whose capacity and reputation rendered him almost indispensable at 
the Ministry of the Interior, returned to the post of which M. Tirard 
had deprived him in a moment of ill-temper; and his former succes- 
sor, M. Bourgeois—a most valuable man, who has, moreover, the 
advantage of possessing a certain ascendency.over some of the Radicals 
—replaced M. Falliares at the Education Department. M. Fallières, 
also, only exchanged one office for another, taking over the Ministry of 
Justice from M. Thdvenet, whose reputation as a gamester was hardly 
consistent with the unimpeachability necessary to a keeper of the seals. 
M. Rouvier remained at the Exchequer, M. Yves Guyot at the Public 
Works, M. Barbey at the Marine; M. Develle became Minister of 
Agriculture, and M. J. Roche, of Commerce. The new Government 
was thus a mere re-arrangement of the Tirard Ministry, with some 
added force, and with more cohesion. There is not a single portfolio ` 
which is not now in the hands of a really capable man, and the 
Cabinet, as a whole, represents as exactly as possible the Republican 
majority, with the exception of the extreme Left. 
Attitude The Government of M. de Freycinet, like that of M. 
ofthe Tirard, announced its intention of setting aside controverted 
Government. Questions, and dealing only with those matters of business, 


and of social and economic reform, on which men of different p8litical 
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‘opinions could come to an understanding. The Senate is committed 
beforehand to this view. But in the Chamber, political passions are 
more intense, personal competition is keener, and Ministerial ambitions 
and lacal rivalries find more place. The Radicals dread nothing so 
much as the disarmament of the Right; for, from the moment that 
the Right loyally accepts the Republic, it may reckon with certainty, 
if not on governing it for a time, at least on exercising a directing 
influence over it to the detriment of the Radicals. Nevertheless, in 
the Chamber, as in the Senate, the spirit of reconciliation is dominant. 
It is true that some precious time was lost in the verification of powers, 
which was gone through too much in a vein of political retribution, 
nor could the deputies bring themselves to abstain from putting some 
useless and untimely interpellations; but on the whole they showed a 
‘disposition to devote themselves actively and without prejudice to the 
general interests of the country. Members of the Right were 
admitted to the Grand Committees on the Customs and the Budget ; 
agricultural and commercial groups were formed, open to deputies of 
all opinions without exception; and the signatures of members of the 
Right and Left meet indiscriminately at the foot of Bills in favour of 
the working classes. Twice over, a considerable part of the Right has 
voted orders of the day expressing confidence in the Ministry. A 
group of the Constitutional Right is in course of formation ; and we 
have even seen Bills of a® distinctly Socialistic character—-as, for 
instance, that which makes it punishable for a master to dismiss a 
workman on account of his belonging to a syndicate—passed by a 
coalition of the Right and the Radicals. Thus it may be said that we 
have before us at the same time the spread of a conciliatory spirit, 
and a general blurring of party distinctions. The Committee which 
excites most interest isthe Customs Committee ; and the Chamber is 
divided more sharply into Protectionists and Free-traders, than into 
Liberals and Conservatives. The present Chamber is laborious, 
honest,.and full of good intentions. Its honesty is even of a some- 
what jealous complexion, disposed to see mysteries of iniquity every- 
where in money matters. It was very nearly throwing M. Rouvier 
overboard on suspicion of having looked too favourably on the adminis- 
tration of M. Christophle, as Governor of the Crédit Foncier ; and it 
was urgent in demanding that no senator or deputy should in future be 
chosen to fill the high offices, either of finance or of the magistracy. 
Nevertheless, its good-will is not always of the most enlightened. By 
way of aiding industry and agriculture, it has thrown itself into a 
blind Protectionism, which is in danger of doing irreparable harm to 
trade, and sending up the price of commodities generally in a way 
that will bring great suffering on the working classes, with whose 
interests the Chamber is all the while so much concerned. It goes 
on somewhat recklessly passing Bills for the benefit of the workman, 
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without sufficiently considering whether they are either just or practical. 
This is the case with the law which forbids the dismissal of workmen 
on the ground of their being members of a Syndical Chamber, and 
with the motion which proposed to restrain a railway company from 
forbidding its employés to stand for the Municipal Council. 
aa The fact is, that the Chamber of Deputies, in common 
reforms. With the Press, and, indeed, with society in general, is 
being drawn on by a movement at once very noble and 
very perilous, very touching and very inconsiderate—a movement of 
sympathy for almost any project of social reform. One’ cannot help 
comparing the favour with which suggestions of social reform are 
received to-day, with the favour with which suggestions of political 
reform were received a hundred years ago. These ideas were the 
fashion everywhere; they were the talk of the café and the salon, the 
workshop and the boudoir. Few took the trouble to study them, to 
master them, to mature them; and society let loose, as if in sport, 
amidst an effusion of tenderness and enthusiasm, a revolution which 
has covered not only France, but Europe, with ruins. J ask myself 
sometimes, when I see with what facility, with what light-heartedness, 
these great questions of property, of labour, of wages, of association, 
of inheritance, are discussed and disposed of, whether we are not 
feeding the poorer classes with hopes and illusions which may drive 
them to violence when they find how impossible it is to realise them. 
Be that as it may, the impulse is given; and one cannot but be glad 
of it, whatever the upshot may be, because one feels it is the love of 
justice that lies at the bottom of these efforts for the improvement of 
our social organisation. Five or six years ago, the name of Socialist 
was ill received, and regarded by many as a term of abuse; now 
everybody calls himself a Socialist, and to say that a man is not a 
Socialist is equivalent to calling him narrow-minded, selfish, and 
heartless. f 
Whence, and how, has this movement, this temper of mind, sprang 
up among us? Without going back to its more distant sources—the 
ideas of equality left as a legacy of the French Revolution, or the 
elaborate and often chimerical social theories associated in France with 
the names of St. Simon, Fouruier, Cabet, Leroux, and Proudhon, in 
Germany with those of Lassalle and Marx, and in England with that 
of Owen—it is obvious that the evergrowing importance of industrial 
and of economic questions on the one hand, and on the other the 
diffusion of education and the extension of the franchise, must tend to 
make the masses aware of their strength, and desirous to use it for 
the bettering of their condition ; and must, at the same time, remind 
the privileged classes of the necessity of allowing the labourer a share 
in the profits of his labour, and of making life less precarious fer the 
lowest classes, if only for the purpose of giving them an interest in 
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the maintenance of social security and order. The politicians were the 
first to avail themselves of these ideas, in order to create for them- 
selves a standing army among the electorate; and the Catholics fol- 
lowed suit, moved, some of them, by the sentiment of Christian 
charity, others by the desire of opposing to a society sprung from the 
Revolution the more or less chimerical ideal of a society based on the 
theory of solidarity, on the association of rich and poor, which existed 
before the Revolution ; and others again—and these were the greatest 
number—by the hope that the Catholic Church, which has lost all hold 
on the intellectual progress of the times, might yet, by means of its 
powerful organisation, exercise an important influence upon the 
social movement. These men have never separated the idea of a 
religious propaganda from their projects of social reformation.» Led 
by the Comte de Mun and M. de la Tour du Pin, they have started 
Christian factories, with a highly developed provident and mutual 
assurance system, and even an occasional sharing of profits, but in 
which the workmen are enrolled as members of a religious association, 
and bound to certain religious duties; and they have opened in all 
parts of the country Catholic workmen’s clubs, which serve at once as 
a religious and a party organisation. At the same time co-operative- 
societies and associations ofall sorts are multiplying around us, partly 
as a simple consequence of the liberty of organisation, and also with 
the help of those devoted meħ who, like M. Leclère, M. Charles Robert, 
M. de Boive, and others, have placed their knowledge and acquired’ 
experience, practical and juridical, at the service of these associations. 
Meanwhile, the workmen have gained, little by little, a definite know- 
ledge of what association can do for them and what it cannot. From 
the point of view of social theories, it does not seem to have done 
much. While some few followers of Blanqui are still in the childish 
stage of belief in universal revolution, and reformation by anarchy, the 
rest are, most of them, more or less convinced partisans of Collectivist 
ideas, They imagine a society in which the State should regulate 
labour and production, should be the sole proprietor of the soil and of 
all industrial establishments, and should work them by the regulated 
and organised labour of the whole community. While awaiting this 
transformation, which one section of them—the “ possibilist ” section 
—hopes to bring about by purely legal means, and the rest are dis- 
posed to hasten by violence, the workmen are showing marvellous skill 
in organising themselves for the conflict with capital. The workmen’s 
syndicates of to-day, recognised and protected by the law, enable the 
men in’ any given trade to act in concert so as to bring pressure to 
bear upon the general conditions of labour. In some of the large towns: 
—Paris, Lyons, and Marscilles—the various syndicates meet in a ` 
building called the Bourse du ‘Travail; and already plans are being 
framed for an association of all the syndicates in France. The miners” 
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delegates assembled at St. Etienne have just been conferring on their 
common interests. Strikes are much more frequent than heretofore, 
but also better conducted; they take place now, not when an industry 
is in danger, but when it is prosperous, and a rise of wages may be 
hoped for; and, consequently, most of the recent strikes have ended 
in fayour of the men. Finally, there is a feeling, and a very just one, 
that the labour question is essentially an international question, and 
that there is a certain solidarity among the artisans of all countries. 
Hence the excitement caused in France by the demonstrations of the 
first and fourth of May in favour of “ the three eights ”—or the eight 
hours’ working day. There was nothing threatening in the character 
of the demonstration, thanks tothe measures taken by M. Constans to 
suppross any attempt at a riot, and also to the temper of the people, who 
were far from having any idea of using violence, and who know well 
enough that the eight hours’ day is as yet a far-off ideal ; but, both for 
the artisans and for the middle classes, the demonstration of the first of 
May had an unmistakable meaning. It gave tangible proof that, if 
the old International Association is dead and gone, another and a far 
more formidable union has sprung .up in its place—a union which 
needs neither binding regulations nor a central fund, and which is 
based on the common understanding that the interests of labour in all 
countries are one and indivisible, and that they must be furthered by 
simultaneous action. K 
The spectacle of the growing force of the labour party could not 
but impress upon the middle classes the necessity of satisfying what- 
ever is legitimate in its claims, in order to avoid a serious conflict ; 
and the example of the measures passed in Germany for insurance 
against age and accident, together with the theories of German State 
Socialists, which have found their echo in France in M. de Laveleye, 
M. Gide, and M. de Boive, and the demonstration of the Labour 
Associations of Switzerland, assembled in congress at Olten, under 
the leadership of the Catholic M. Decurtius and the Freethinker 
M. Favon—all this has helped to carry home the conviction, either 
that the State must intervene to improve the condition of the labourer, 
or, on the other hand, that ‘what is wanted is a rapid multiplication 
of associations, and the spread of the profit-sharing system, in order 
to realise by private initiative what others expect from State inter- 
vention. And, finally, the general evolution of the tendencies, moral 
and intellectual, of our generation, has given an unforeseen extension 
to this interest in the problem of our social progress. 
The guewibe After the war of 1870, two growing tendencies might be 
interest in discerned among the younger generation :—in some, a dis- 
social couragement leading to pessimism ; in others, an exclusive 
a absorption in practical life, the worship of success, a contempt 


for everything vague or uncertain, the ridicule of the ideal in com- 
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parison with the concrete and the real. Hence in literature, on the one 
hand, the narrow and brutal “ naturalism,” the pessimistic philosophy, 
the so-called ‘“ décadente” of poetry. But there were also minds ofa 
higher tone, who believed in, and courageously toiled for, the resur- 
rection of their country, and who kept their faith in a moral ideal, 
the source at once of poetry and of action. And now, to-day, we see 
on every side a strong reaction setting in against materialistic tenden- 
cies, against realism and pessimism—a sort of religious unrest, a 
mystical instinct, which with some takes the form of a return towards 
Catholicism, and with others, that of an attraction to Theosophic and 
Spiritualistic doctrines ; but which, for the most part, has rather the 
character of a humanitarian enthusiasm, an eagerness to labour for 
the diminution of human misery. The immense popularity of, the 
Russian literature, and of Tolstoi’s works in particular, has largely 
contributed to the spread of this feeling ; and M. de Vogué, who has 
been the intrepreter of the Russian literature in France, has become, 
as it were, the apostle of a semi-religious, semi-social movement. 
Many young men look on him as a master: and when, quite lately, ` 
he took the chair at the banquet of the Paris Students’ Association, 
his address was an exhortation to labour for the intellectual and 
moral elevation of “the disinherited.” It should be the mission of 
the young, he said, to bring about a re-union of classes. 

And now, in addition to*the various internal causes which have 
tended to awaken in France an ever-increasing interest in social 
questions, a new impulse has also been given from outside, by the 
International Conference called together last Easter at Berlin by the 
German Emperor. Whatever may be the immediate legislative 
results of that Conference, it is impossible to exaggerate the moral 
importance of such an act on the part of William IL, especially when 
it is taken in conjunction with the dismissal of Prince Bismarck. We 
need not here discuss the wisdom or indiscretion of these two actions, 
nor whether Prince Bismarck was or was not necessary to the young 
empire. The great fact is, that the Emperor has openly declared 
before the world that purely political questions must henceforth give 
precedence to social questions; he has made the social question the 
order of the day for every Government in Enrope. From that position 
it certainly will not recede; for, in the first place, the Emperor's 
action has worked up to the very highest pitch the hopes and aspira- 
tions of the working classes; and, in the second place, it has encour- 
aged numbers of men who had been prevented by timidity, conven- 
tionality, or conservative prejudices, from occupying themselves with 
these questions, to turn their attention to them. The sympathy 
openly expressed by Pope Leo XIII. for this new departure of the: 
Emperor's has also had a great influence on people’s minds, and we 
now hear Collectivist and Socialistic theories calmly and even favourably 
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discussed in drawing-rooms where, not so very long ago, the very: 
name of Socialism was uttered with a shudder. 

The keenness of these social interests, and the attitude of the 
Emperor in regard to them, have done another thing. They have 
altogether changed the international situation between France and 
Germany. i 

Franee Many people are now beginning to say that, sharp as 

and has been the international rivalry, and intense the strain 

Germany. of ever-increasing atmaments, the time is not far off 
when the gravity of the social and economic problem will cast all this 
into the background. Before fifty years are over, the question how 
territories are to be divided will have given way to the question how 
society is to be organised. Already the feeling of jealousy towards 
Germany is nothing like as acute as it was some years ago; and the 
retirement of Prince Bismarck, who represented all the painfu 
memories of 1870, with its associations of empire and dismember- 
ment, and the presence on the throne of a young prince who had 
nothing to do with the war, have had a marked effect on the imagi- 
nation and the temper of the French. : 

The peculiar susceptibility of the French nature has been shown 
on this occasion in the most striking manner. They have proved 
how little capable they are of sustained ill-will, how easily touched 
and stirred by anything that has an imposing and dramatic character. 
The artistic impulse in them carries it over everything else. Nowhere 
has the fall of Prince Bismarck, and the ingratitude of which he has 
been the victim, excited more commiseration than in France. The 
enemy once fallen, every feeling has vanished except the respect and 
admiration called forth by his powerful nature and his extraordinary 
career. At the same time the Emperor himself has produced a very 
complex impression on the minds of Frenchmen—surprise first of all, 
then curiosity, and then something very like sympathy. 
es cter ot Tt was with the liveliest apprehension that they saw his 
the German accession to the throne. They had been shocked and 

Emperor. offended by all “that was known, or believed, of his 
conduct to his father; they believed him to be absolutely dominated 
by the will of Prince Bismarck; they imagined that his whole soul 
was taken up with three things—the pride of power, the thirst for 
martial glory, and the hatred of France. It was even said that, so 
long as Bismarck was at his side, the peace of Europe would not be 
broken, but that from the moment he was out of those leading strings 
there would be everything to fear. But now we find that we have 
before our eyes a totally different person from what we imagined, 
more complex, and far more attractive; difficult to understand or to 
define, but certainly neither vulgar nor conventional. One ofethe 
first things that strikes the eye is his extraordinary activity and even 
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excitability, physical and mental. He is always in movement, travel- 
ling, hunting, holding reviews, out in the country; but he never 
neglects his work. Four hours a day for physical exercise, four or 
five for sleep, the rest for work or receptions—this makes up the 
habitual order of his day. There is nothing feverish in his speech or 
manner, yet one feels in it that perpetual need of movement. 
Whether in speech or in action, he cannot endure a moment’s pause. 
It is this need of perpetual activity that was so unendurable to the 
temper of the great Chancellor. It was not unnatural. Like the 
‘Oreator, when the Creation was finished, he wanted to rest the 
seventh day. 

But what is the Emperor going to do? Thatis the great problem, 
‘at the unfolding of which his own friends, as well as all Europe, look 
anxiously on. It was this that troubled his grandmother, the Empress 
Augusta, when she saw him ascend the throne so young and so 
inexperienced, efter the premature death of his father, and said : 
'« There will be a step wanting in the staircase of the Empire of 
Germany.” He is a curious mixture of fossil reminiscences and 
modern aspirations; he is at once a feudal warrior of the Middle Ages, 
a king, by divine right, of the ancien régime, and a socialist of the 
twentieth. century. I fear this supremacy of the archwological 
element, which certainly exercises a great influence over him ; for of 
all chimeras, the chimeras of the past are the most to be dreaded. 
He seems to have no perception of the odd effect it produces to hear 
a Hohenzollern, the descendant of that Frederick of Hohenzollern 
who bought the electorate of Brandenburg from the Emperor Sigismund 
for good current coin, talking about his sovereignty by the grace of 
‘God, of which he gives account to God alone. His nature is lacking 
in unity, in measure, in balance. His tongue has the roughness of a 
trooper’s, and the mildness of an apostle’s; he can turn a torrent of 
commination now on France, now on Russia; he will crush whoever 
opposes him ; he will give his enemies a lesson they will remember 
for a hundred years; he will go on adding to his war budget and his 
effective force at the very moment when France has diminished hers 
by forty-two millions; and yet he talks of his love of peace in accents 
of irresistible sincerity. He is a sort of résumé of all the Hohen- 
yollerns. A soldier like the Great Elector and like William the First, 
a delighter in ceremony and gala uniforms like Frederick the First, 
rough in his play, and a believer in sumptuary laws, like Frederick 
William the First, sensitive as Frederick the Second to all the delicacies 
of French wit, a mystic like Frederick William the Second, a roman- 
ticist like Frederick William the Fourth, a humanitarian like Frederick 
the Third, he is a combination of the most contradictory elements. 
Will he succeed in fusing them into a single character, simple, coherent, 
and continuous? It does not seem impossible; for he has a strong 
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will, and since he came to the throne he has proved himself capable of 
reconsidering his duties and controlling his own disposition. If he 
has really resolved to play the part of a staunch upholder of peace, a 
champion of the working classes, a royal reformer, it is because it 
seems to him to be his duty; and it has probably cost him more or 
less of a struggle with himself. A few years ago, ho gave his photo- 
graph to a young officer friend, and wrote at the back: “ Oderint dum 
metuant.” A few weeks ago, he said to M. Jules Simon: “ When I 
became emperor, I said to myself, that, in the position in which God had 
placed me, it would be better to do good to men than to make them fear 
me.” This beautiful little saying, which he publicly repeated in his 
speech at Bremen, is the precise answer to his harsh and insolent 
inscription of a few years back. There has been a moral history going 
on in the breast of William the Second. As prince and-heir, he longed 
to make himself feared some day; once master, he felt his responsi- 
bility, and now he wishes to be loved. However much or little that 
goes for, it is not the mark of an ordinary mind. 

` The generous qualities of the young Emperor have been very 
generally recognised in France, which also owes him something for the 
removal of Prince Bismarck. We have been glad, moreover, to feel 
that peace was guaranteed, at least for the moment, by projects of 
social reform which can only be carried opt in time of peace. It has 
been rather a curious sight, to see public opinion in France at once 
growing kindly to Prince Bismarck for having been dismissed, and 
friendly towards the Emperor for having dismissed Prince Bismarck. 
This kindliness and friendliness—which is far more general than one 
would readily have believed, and is felt even in Alsace—has been 
accompanied, perhaps, by a certain simple-mindedness. There are 
people who have gone so far as to imagine that it was only a question 
of time and patience, and William H. would restore Alsace and 
Lorraine, out of pure love of peace and the desire of inaugurating a 
new era in European politics. : 

These are the dreams of honest people who are a little too idealistic. 
But what is real enough is this:—that the new political situation 
which has been evolved since the accession of William II, has induced 
a great many people in France to look more calmly, and in a very 
different manner, on the relations between France and Germany. It 
is well understood that Germany as well as France rushes upon certain 
ruin if they persist in their enmity; that everything counsels a recon- 
ciliation which would ensure their greatness and prosperity. Much 
has been said during these last years of the Franco-Russian alliance ; 
it has been repeated again and again, that France and Russia have 
. not a single conflicting interest, while France and Germany have not 
one in common. Nothing could be more erroneous than this view of 
things. The truth is that France ang Russia have very little in common, 
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and their interests are opposed at several points; while, apart from 
the antagonism created by the war of 1870, France and Germany 
have hardly any points of opposition and many of agreement. 
The alliance between France and Russia is based exclu- ` 
and sively on a certain natural sympathy and resemblancé be- 
Russia. tween the Slay and the Celtic character, and on a common 
hostility to Germany—with this difference, that the hostility of Russia 
to the Germans springs from a violent antipathy of nature, while that 
of France is purely accidental. From this alliance France has almost 
nothing to gain, either in a material or an intellectual sense. She 
can derive no positive profit from it, except in the extreme East, by 
means of the pressure which Russia might put upon China to make 
her pursue a policy favourable to Francein Tonquin. But in Europe, 
if the pence lasts, what advantage can France possibly draw from an 
alliance with Russia? France lends her capital to Russia; she main- 
tains the credit of Russia; but Russia opens to France not one 
industrial outlet, while her corn is a perpetual and increasing menace 
to French: agriculture. If war broke out with Germany, France, 
whether vanquished or victorions, could not but lose by an alliance 
with Russia, Vanquished, she would have to bear the whole burden 
of defeat, for Germany would necessarily carry on a defensive war 
on the side of Russia, and an aggressive war on the side of France. 
France, which alone has any money, would have to pay the cost of the 
war; and France, which alone has any colonies, could alone be plun- 
dered of her territory without her victor being burdened with such 
embarrassing and dangerous conquests as those of 1870. Finally, 
Russia, which is a young country with immense and thinly peopled 
territories, with an enormous margin before her for the growth of her 
population and the increase of her wealth, would easily repair the losses 
of an unsuccessful war. For France it would mean almost irreparable 
ruin. Victorious, France would have gained everything for Russia ; 
for, Austria and Germany once reduced to impotence, Russia would 
be free to accomplish her designs in the Hast. Asia Minor would fall 
into her hands, and France, which has trouble enough as it is to main- 
tain her position in the Mediterranean, would herself have introduced 
a fourth great maritime Power to share it with her. I admit there 
is nothing to prove that’ Russia may not have to undergo internal 
convulsions which may arrest her.development; but neither is there 
anything to prove that she will; and then, with what dangers may 
not Europe be threatened by that colossal Power which already reckons 
more than a hundred millions of men, which in fifty years will reckon 
a hundred and fifty millions, and which, when once its network of 
roads and railways is completed, will inundate Europe with the pro- 
ductg of its mines, its factories, and its harvest fields, as well as with 
its armies? The union of France and Germany can alone prevent the 
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realisation of the prediction of Sir Charles Dilke, that in the twentieth 
century there will be practically only three nations left—Russia, 
England, and the United States. It will come true if France and 
Germany go on doing the work of these three powers by paralysing 
and exhausting each other as they are doing. Russia knows this 
well; and her Government, which can, at heart, have nothing but 
dislike and contempt for Republican France, is prodigal of its flatteries 
and advances, because France all the while secures her on her German 
frontier and gives her time to grow in peace, France, on her side, is 
compelled to lean upon Russia by the fear of Germany; but there is 
something too incongruous, too ridiculous, in seeing Republicans lend 
themselves to the laudation of Katkoff, one of the butchers of Poland, 
melt over the autocratic Czar, abuse the Russian revolutionists, and 
maintain a guarded silence on the subject of those oppressions and 
cruelties which twenty years ago they eloquently denounced. France 
and Germany, for the very reason that their genius is so different, 
need the aid of each other’s powers to complement their own in works 
of intellect ; they haye no industrial antagonisms; and the treaty of 
Frankfort, which guarantees to each the terms of the “ most favoured 
nation,” has been of equal service to both of them. Germany cannot 
compete with France in articles of luxury or in wines; she cannot 
import her cereals into France; but she gan supply the deficiency of 
French mineral products. France and Germany together can save 
Europe from the hegemony of Russia, and they can-prevent the whole 
commerce of the world from being monopolised by England and the 
United States. Their union is a necessary element in the equilibrium 
of the forces of the globe. Such a union can alone bring about a 
disarmament, an arrest of that rivalry in military expenditure which 
ts exhausting Europe, and pave the way to some solid result from the 
efforts now being made for the amelioration of social conditions. 
Unfortunately, desirable as it is for both countries, its possibility is 
still very doubtful. There are many in Germany who wish for it, but 
they do not say on what conditions. In France, Colonel Stoffel has 
had the courage, not only to advocate it, but to specify the conditions 
under which it should take place. He has been attacked on all sides, 
of course—in Russia, in France, and in Germany ; but his suggestions 
have nevertheless made their mark, and they keep re-appearing under 
different forms in newspaper articles or in private conversation. One 
thing is clear, that France will never contract an alliance 
: oases with Germany without some modification of the territorial 
conditions created by the war of 1870. A union under 
present conditions would make her the vassal, not the ally, of Ger- 
many. It must not be forgotten that the possession of Metz by 
Germany is a direct menace to the safety of Paris; and that the 
Germans only insisted on it in 187d as a guarantee against French 
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reprisals. Again, the feelings of the inhabitants of Alsace-Lorraine 
creite a duty towards them on the part of France. But does any- 
body suppose, on the other hand, that Germany would consent to 
simply restore all that she has taken, for the pleasure of being on 
friendly terms with France? It is possible she may some day regret 
her conquests; but as to restitution, if any one in Germany dreamed 
of proposing such a thing, I think the Socialists themselves would cry 
out. Such an act would pre-suppose the existence, I do not say of a 
new Europe, but of a new humanity. Less impossible, though 
difficult enough for Germany to submit to, would be some other com- 
bination—a partial restitution, or the neutralisation of Alsace- 
Lorraine united with Luxemburg, when Luxemburg falls into 
the hands of the Duke of Nassau. Germany, in accepting such a 
modification, would have made a step forward in the consolidation 
of her unity. The danger which besets her is her lack of positive 
boundaries. Whether from the possession of provinces which 
repudiate her, like Slesvig and Alsace, or from the existence outside 
her limits of populations which belong to her in ‘heart, her frontiers 
are indistinct on every side. German unity will not be really secured 
till Germany has either suffered a defeat without a disruption, or else 
has voluntarily rectified her frontier. 

In any case it would need a singularly lofty mind and powerful 
hand to effect such a transformation of international telations ; and it 
is no small tribute to William the Second that even his series should 
believe him capable of showing such qualities, and of bringing to the 
study of the international problem the same fearlessness, the same 
courageous sincerity, which he has shown in dealing with the social 
problem. But it is to be feared that nothing will really be done, and 
that the two countries will fulfil their destiny and go on: quarreling 
with one another to the sole advantage of the Russians, the Americans, 
and the English. 

The agreement which has just been come to between England and 
Germany as to their African territories will not make it any easier to 
bring about a good understanding between France end Germany. It 
is difficult to avoid seeing in it a partial accession of England to'the 
Triple Alliance, and a design on the part of the two nations to make 
common cause, in some degree, against France and Russia. The 
result of the treaty will probably be to strengthen the bond of 
sympathy between France and Russia. 

For the moment, however, the desire of peace is so strong as to 
have produced a real improvement of all relations, both diplomatic and 
scientific, between the two nations. Germany might easily improve 
the situation still further by abating the rigour of the measures she 
continues to apply to unhappy Alsace. It is impossible to see what 
advantage she finds in keeping the Alsatians in a state of perpetual 
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irritation. The mild and benevolent government of General Mantenffel 
had done much to germanise the province; the system of repression, 
and annoyance by which it has been succeeded has gone far to destroy, 
in a few months, all that General Manteuffel had effected. The 
existing passport system, by which half the Frenchmen who wish to 
visit Alsace are forbidden to enter it,—and that, as a German official 
admitted to me, not on personal, but on general grounds, and with 
the deliberate and single intention of obstructing the intercourse 
between France and Alsace—is as odious and iniquitous as it 
is useless. To put an end to it would be to produce at once in 
Alsace a feeling of restored ease and emancipation. But in the 
meantime, while we leok for the prevalence of a juster and friendlier 
spirit in the government of the annexed provinces, the intercourse 
between France and Germany has already become easier and more 
frequent. The J.abour Conference at Berlin, where the French 
delegates, and especially their leader, M. Jules Simon, were made the 
objects of the most delicate attentions, had a very happy influence in 
this respect. French physicians will take part this year, ‘for the first 
time, in the Medical Congress at Berlin, and the French Government 
will be officially represented by civil and military surgeons. And, on the 
other hand, the representatives of several German universities—Berlin, 
Leipzig, Heidelberg, and Fribourg—haye been over to attend the 
festivities given at Montpellier in celebration of the sixth centenary of 
its University. $ 

These festivities, which were honoured by the presence 
of the President of the Republic, will mark an era in the 
history of the higher education in France. For the first 
time, a commemoration of the foundation of a University was held in 
France, similar to those which had been celebrated not long before in 
neighbouring countries—at Bologna, Heidelberg, Leyden, and Upsala. 
For the first time, the local representatives of the four faculties, letters, 
sciences, law, and medicine, were seen acting in common as members of 
a single body, and thus testifying to the existence of that abstract 
unit, destroyed by the Revolution in 1794, the University. At the 
solemn session held on the twenty-third of May, the Minister of Public 
Instruction, M. Bourgeois, publicly undertook to introduce into Parlia~ 
ment, before long, a Bill for the re-establishment of the Universities. 

It is, perhaps, difficult for those who are unacquainted with the his- 
tory of the higher education in France to realise the nature and 
importance of this innovation—or rather, of this renovation. Medi- 
eval France had created for herself that greatest of, University centres, 
the University of Paris, the influence of which was felt throughout 
the length and breadth of Europe, and its foundation had been fol-~ 
lowed by that of twenty other Universities, some of them—as “hose 
of Montpellier, Toulouse, Poitier’, and Orleans—very illustrious in 
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their day. Unfortunately, the French Universities did not confine 
themselves to the higher instruction; they included colleges of secondary 
instruction; and these colleges ended by absorbing the whole life of 
the Universities. From the sixteenth century onwards, the Univer- 
sities fell into a profound decline, abstract scientific research disap- 
pearing almost entirely, and giving place to studies of a purely pro- 
fessional and practical kind. The Faculty of Arts, which, corresponded 
to the Faculty of Philosophy in Germany, and gave the advanced 
instruction in letters and sciences, ceased to constitute a faculty by 
itselt, and was attached to the teaching of the separate colleges. In 
abolishing the Universities, while retaining the schools of law and 
medicine and creating establishments of secondary instruction, the 
legislators of the Convention had no idea of destroying a great organ 
of public education; they simply intended the suppression of a semi- 
religious corporation whose property they wished to confiscate. When 
Napoleon reorganised the whole system of education in France, he in- 
troduced into the Lyceum course one year of philosophy. This was 
practically the residuum of the ancient faculty of arts. He took good 
care not to re-establish the Universities, for he was no less averse than 
the Convention to the existence of autonomous bodies which might 
resist the central authority; but he did establish, alongside of the 
Faculties of Law and Medicite necessary for the training of advocates, 
judges, and doctors, the two Faculties of Letters and of Sciences, 
in which a small number of professors might deliver brilliant 
lectures, intended rather for the enlightenment of the general public 
than for actual students, and which might serve, in particular, 
to supply an examining body for tke future masters of the secondary 
education. The eloquence of professors like MM. Cousin, Guizot, 
Villemain, and Saint-Marc Girardin threw a great lustre over these 
lectureships, and the science professorships also exerted a real influence ; 
but the scope of the education was exceedingly restricted. No one 
would have dreamt of going to prosecute his studies at the Faculty of 
Letters, or of Science, as one would at a German university; and the 
Schools of Law and Medicine turned out practitioners, not scholars or 
scientific men. The future professors received their education at the 
Ecole Normale Supérieure, or studied laboriously by themselves, and 
knew nothing, or almost nothing, of the professors of the Faculty save 
as examiners who were to pass or pluck them. M. Duruy was the 
first, at the fall of the Second Empire, to think of modifying this state 
of things. He instituted the Ecole des Hautes Etudes at the Sorbonne, 
to encourage disinterested research, and attracted to it a number of 
young scholars who had studied in the German universities, and who 
made it their mission to restore the old Universities in France. The 
geal with which the Third Republit took up all questions relating 
to education hastened the realisation of their wishes. Three leaders 
of the higher education at the Ministry of Public Instruction— 
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MM. Damesnil, Dumont, and Liard—have pushed forward this reform 
with equal ability and perseverance. By multiplying the number of 
professorships in the Faculties, they have made it possible to provide 
a complete course of instruction for students; and by instituting, 
alongside of the public lectures, special classes open only to the regular 
students, they have created a personal tie between the professors and 
their pupils ; while the foundation of scholarships has served to attract 
to the Iaculties a first group of men who soon formed the nucleus of 
a crowd of independent students. The students in the Faculties of 
Letters and Science now reckon by thousands; and a large number of 
these are not studying with a view to teaching, but simply to acquire 
the elements of a superior culture. The Faculties, meanwhile, 
remained completely separate one from another, without any of those 
corporate ties which constitute a University. In 1885, the first step 
was taken towards their consolidation in a body endowed with a 
certain amount of autonomy.. The State recognised in them a sort of 
civil personality, with the right of receiving gifts and disposing freely 
of certain revenues ; and it instituted, moreover, a Council-General of 
the Faculties, composed of two delegates for each Faculty in each of 
the University centres, and entrusted with the regulation of all matters 
of common interest, and in particular with the presentation of candi- 
dates to the various professorships. One step only is wanting now— 
the fusion of the Faculties into a corporate University ; and this is 
the step that is soon to be taken. When this is done, we shall have 
repaired the evil effects, not only of the decree of the Convention, but 
of the internal decay which had preceded and justified it. 

A great part of the credit of University re-establishment wilh 
belong to the students themselves. They first paved the way to the 
union of the various Faculties by forming, first at Nancy, then at Paris, 
and then in the other towns, General Associations of Students, in 
which all branches of studies were represented. They resolutely 
stuck to the word University—University of Paris, of Lyons, of Mont- 
pellier—even when there was no sort of official claim to the title; 
they sent delegates from Paris to Bologna to represent the students of 
“the University of Paris;” and in August 1889, they invited the 
students of the French and foreign Universities to attend the ceremony 
of the inauguration of the new Sorbonne, and the festivities held 
there were essentially the festivities of students. The University idea 
has thus been brought out of the region of pure abstraction, to take 
shape in these associations of students, which represent, imperfectly 
no doubt, but in the germ, the old Universitates studiosorum—the 
corporations of students of the medieval Universities. * 

At Montpellier, again, it is the Association of Students which best 
represents the corporate unity of a University. While the Faculties 

- themselves are still tormented By mutual jealousies, the stude&ts are 
all one brotherhood. Ther are Bailding a house, which will be their 
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University hall. They have an orchestra and a choir formed among 
themselves ; and they have shown, by the services they rendered in 
organising the fétes at Montpellier, to what a point they have carried 
the spirit of discipline, and the power of initiative. The old town 
might have fancied itself back in the times when all Europe flocked 
to attend the lectures of Casaubon or Saporta, as it watched the pro- 
cession defiling through its streets, with the thirty-three banners of 
the corporations of students, French and foreign, and the many-coloured 
robes of the University delegates, among whom were men of world- 
wide reputation, —Professor Helmholtz from Berlin, Professor Gaudenzi 
from Bologna, and Professor Monro from Oxford. These gay and 
friendly festivities, shone upon by all the splendour of the southern. 
sun, were indeed the dawn of a new era in the higher education of 
France. They have been the most important event of these last six 
months. 
At present the Parisian mind is almost too much taken 
The Roclety op with the quarrel between the two societies of artists 
Artists. who have opened’ their rival exhibitions, the one at the 
Sarthe “Palais de l'Industrie in the Champs Blysées, the other at 
the Palais des Beaux Arts in the Champ de Mars. The 
annual exhibitions of -paintings, formerly organised and directed by 
the State, have been left for the last six years to the initiativé of a 
society called the Society of French Artists, and composed of all the 
exhibitors who have taken prizes at the annual salons. This Society 
has had a brilliant career; but presently complaints were madé that 
some sinister influence was transforming it into a coterie pledged to 
favour certain studios to the neglect of others. The action of the 
jury of awards for the Exposition Universelle of 1889, presided over 
by M. Meissonier, produced a schism in the Society, and a new asso- 
ciation, called the Société Nationale.des Beaux Arts, was formed 
under the presidency of M. Meissonier. It includes, curiously enough, 
hardly any sculptors ; but it has with it nearly all the painters who 
make the charm of the annual exhibitions, all the men of marked 
originality, who seek for and open out new fields for art—-Puvis de 
Chavannes, Besnard, C. Duran, Cazin, Roll, Gervex, Lerolle, Friant, 
Carriére, Prinet, Harrison, Aublet, Edelfelt, and the rest. Instead of 
accepting an enormous number of pictures, and, at the same time, limit- 
ing each exhibitor to two, they limit the number of exhibitors, and allow 
each to send in several paintings. They have thus but a thousand pic- 
tures, or so, on their walls, instead of two thousand five hundred; but 
several painters have been able to exhibit a collection of works, the dis- 
play of which in conjunction with one another addsvery powerfully to the 
general impression. Thus MM. Stevens, Besnard, C. Duran, Ribot, Cazin, 
Aublet, and Billotte have been able to give a very complete idea of 
their Zenius by the simultaneous exhibition of characteristic instances of 
their various styles. Moreover, the new soctety, having fewer pictures to 
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hang, has been able to hang them to better advantage, not piling them 
one above another, leaving free spaces between them, asin the English 
National Gallery, stretching the ceiling-paintings on the ceiling and not 
against a wall, and isolating the decorative paintings. Thus the exhibi- 
tion in the Champ de Mars, besides being interesting from the quality 
of its work, is generally pleasanter to look at, and less fatiguing to go 
through. The Society of Artists, on the other hand, made the mis- 
take of determining to exhibit as many pictures as usual, in spite of 
the schism, and they have therefore been obliged to accept medio- 
crities in place of the works of importance which have been sent else- 
where. ‘I'he result has been disastrous; there are whole rooms where 
one looks in vain for a single original or interesting picture; what 
good ones there are are lost in the surrounding mediocrity; and, by 
some unaccountable mischance, the better men among those who have 
remained faithful to the old Society MM. Bonnat, Henner, and J. P. 
‘Laurens—have not been happy in their inspiration this year. How- 
ever, M. Munckaczy, who has not exhibited anything for a long time, 
has this year sent a very fine ceiling-piece, and an interesting por- 
trait; a young Spanish artist, M. Oheca, exhibits a Roman Chariot 
Race in which he displays extraordinary vigour, and some fine qualities 
as a colourist; MM. Zuber, Didier-Puget, and Armand Guéry show us 
beautiful landscapes; M. P. Dubois has two masterly portraits; and 
M. E. Detaille sends a military subject? En Batterie, which is one of 
his best productions, glowing, spirited, and fall of movement, though 
not to be placed on.the same level as the Battle of Jena, by his 
master Meissonier, which is to be seen at the Champ de Mars. This 
latter work, which represents the Emperor with his staff watching a 
charge of cuirassiers in the plain below, is one of the finest examples 
of the master. Its perfection of detail subtracts nothing from the 
extraordinary force and charm of the general effect. The rush of the 
cuirassiers is the rush of a whirlwind; and the hand of the great 
landscapist is shown in the management of the distances, enveloped 
in clouds of smoke. 

If the elder Exhibition is not entirely forsaken, it is due mainly to 
the sculptors, who have almost all of them remained faithful to it; 
and their works are displayed under the most favourable conditions in 
its fine central garden. Remarkable among them are the Tomb of 
Flaubert, by Chapu, the Femme au Paon of Falguière, Tanagra, 
by the painter Gerdme, and the Tomb of Guillaumet, by Barrias. 
Tf there isa moral to be drawn from these two exhibitions, it is this— 
that we must have done with mere picture-fairs like that of the Champs 
Elysées, and offer to the public fewer pictures and better chosen, the 
sight of which shall be at once a pleasure and an education. 
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|’ CHILD-LIFE INSURANCE. 


HE terrible estimate given two years ago that “a thousand 
childten a year were murdered for insurance money,” has at 
length received an official confirmation which will surely doom the 
system from which it springs. Those of us who have waged our war 
against it are clearly now on the winning side. What was a con- 
viction forced upon me whilst going about in my struggle with cruelty 
to children has been forced upon, the minds of others in different and 
varied, and not less emphatic ways. 

I cannot be too thankful to Lord Hopetoun for having asked me 
my opinion on the point in the House of Lords Committee on Friendly 
Societies. I was thus enabled to crystallise into definite opinions the 
observations of magistrates, boards of guardians, medical, officers of” 
health, ordinary practitioners, coroners, parish clergymen, bishops, 
and judges. Through the two years since that indictment was mado 
these opinions have fallen over the country silently and amply as snow- 
flakes on a mountain summit, and are now moving to fall in an ava- 
lanche of doom. 

As it has been industriously stated that to lay the EE A 
for the death of so many children at the dvor of child-insurance 
societies is a slander on the working class, let me at the outset of 
my argument clear this feeble blundering out of the way. It is 
estimated that thirty millions of our people are of the working kind. 
Now if a very bad parent gets rid of one child or more, say roughly, 
every three years, only 8000 bad parents would be needed to supply 
that annual thousand victims. And is it not due to mere blundering 
folly that one cannot assert what implies the existence in England of 
three thousand lovers of money, who are also parents inferior to 
the brute creation, whether it be rightly or wrongly no matter, with- 
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out laying oneself’ open to a charge of ‘‘slandering the working 
classes ” ? : 

But why are the “ working classes” dragged in ab all. For one 
I at once wash my hands of any reference to the-working classes. 
I charge the system of money-benefit by a child’s death with inciting 
to murder, no matter in what rank it is working. It converts im- 
pecunicus, idle people into crafty murderers. It teaches the drunkard 
that to face his child’s death isthe way to drown his raging thirst. The 
class that is charged is all who worship a pound they have not got but 
want, more than a child they have got and do not want. I say that it 
incites such to change the child for the pound, and this I do without 
for myself losing one atom of my respect for people of the working 
class. 

Moreover, it was from the working class, the average type of 
working class, that I received all my clues to the, inquiries which I 
made on behalf of ill-treated and starved children, on which I based 
the opinion. It was they who fed the hungry whom the insurers 
were starving, their wives who suckled the baby wham the in- 
surer was neglecting. What was happening to insured children was a 
grievous outrage on their own nature. At the bottom of this slander 
cry are not the working classes. It originates with agents who live 
by issuing child-insurance policies. It is mere commercial cant. 

But be the charge that the system of child-life insurance is respon- 
sible for child-murder damaging or complimentary, to to this class or to 
that, that is not the question. The question is, Is it true? Let us 
hear the reply of coroners, 

“ Are you of opinion that infantile i insurance is an incentive to 
crime?” asked the chairman of the recent Select Committee on 
Friendly Societies of Dr. Macdonald, M.P., the coroner for north- 
east London. ` 

“Iam distinctively of that opinion.” 

“ You have also had experience as a medical officer. Does the result 
of your practice lead yon to the same conclusion ?” 

“ Yes,” was the reply; “as a doctor, I saw that the general rule 
was not to kill the children outright, but i let them die gradually, from 
bad feeding, not having medical attendance, and so on.’ 

Again: “Have you derived the impression that infantile assurance 
is conducive to child neglect and even to child murder?” the same 
chairman asked Mr. Braxton Hicks, coroner for the Kingston district 
of Surrey, and deputy-coroner of the City of London. 

“ Yes,” he replied, ‘‘it is a cause of it, an inducing cause at times, 
but only one outof many. . . . I found in many cases where children 
were insured, that those children were dying from what are called 

‘ wasting dissasia! 7 
The Committee on ener Socjeties summoned no other coroner 
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witnesses, But experience of the tendency of the system has led, 
coroners all over the land to answer the question, Is it true? in like 


ways. 
Take the opinion of a London coroner in the West End, Mr. Trout- 
beck, the coroner for Westminster :—‘‘ The practice of insuring infants’ 


lives seems to me to be a custom that is to, be condemned on every 
ground.” Or that of Mr. Hawkes, coroner for another great centre, 
the city of Birmingham. “As long,” says Mr. Hawkes, “as those 
abominable infantile insurance societies exist . . . . so long will mothers 
come to this court to tell the story the jury have heard to-day.” The 
same opinion is given by the Birmingham district coroner. “The 
alarming increase of infant mortality,” says Dr. Wynter, “is largely 
due to the system of insuring lives of infants.” 

Turning from great centres of population to the semi-rural towns, 
say like Coventry, coroners’ opinions there are just the same. Of infant 
mortality in his district, the Coventry, coroner says that its increase is 
due to “ the increase of the practice of insuring children, and allowing 
them to pine away through neglect.” Let me select the experience 
of another semi-rural place, Neath, in Sovth Wales. ‘The practice of 
insuring children,” says Mr. Cuthbertson Howell, “ is becoming far too 
common. If insured children are taken ill, they are frequently neg- 
' lected. Their parents have a direct interest in their death.” Or, 
take a wholly agricultural district. Mr. Carter, coroner of the county 
of Gloucester, says: “The longer I live, the more occasions I 
have to look with suspicion on deaths of young children that are 
insured. Insurance encourages a greater interest in their deaths than 
_in their survival. I shall do all É can to put it down.” 

So far as the coroners are concerned, the question “ Is it trae” ? is 
settled. But strong as is the judgment of their experience on what 
comes before them, the proportion of cases which do come before 
them to those which ought to come before them is very small indeed ; 
and in those that do come before them the evidence is far too meagre, 
and post-mortems are far too rare, for them to know the whole truth. 

The following passage from a letter of Dr. Barwise, of Birmingham, 
points to the reason for this :— 

“You are to my painful knowledge absolutely within the truth when you* 
state that every year hundreds of parents are guilty of child-muzder in this 
town. Besides the cases brought to light in the Coroner’s Courts, there are 
vast numbers more which are reported to the coroner, but which, after 
inquiry, he decides it would be useless to hold inquests upon, and there are 
also many more where the medical attendant is compelled to grant a certificate, 
because he could prove nothing against the statement of the parents. The 
fact is, there are no certain signs whereby starvation can be detected, and the 
medical man has to rely on the bare word of the mother that the child is 


‘properly and regularly fed. Every thoughtful practitioner must be fully 
cormvinced that he has filled up ‘marasmus’ (wasting disease) to paronts who 


i * The Editor of th8 Birmingham Dady Post. 
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have practically starved their children to death. Frequently, the first thing 
the mother says, is, ‘I suppose you will give me a certificate if anything 
happens.’ Hardly a day passes without my hearing it, and I generally find 
that the parents would gain several pounds from some insurance office if 
their child died.” 

The crafty practices whereby child-killing is accomplished, and yet 
inquests are escaped, being almost incredible, I must pause to 
emphasise their existence :— 

“On Sunday, 28rd March last,” says Dr. Branson, of Rotherham, “ the 
mother, Mrs. P., brought her eleven months’ old baby in scant clothing 
through the wet to the surgery in a dying state, suffering from suppressed 
scarlet fever and broncho-pneumonia. I sent her home with medicine and 
instructions. The child was visited late in the evening by my duly qualified 
son. J scolded the mother for her gross neglect, and the child died early 
next morning. I told the father and mother when they came about the 
certificate that they deserved punishing for their cruelty. I gave them a 
death certificate; but warned them that I would expose their shocking 
behaviour if another such shameful case occurred. 

“ Eleven days after, on the 4th of this month (April), Mrs. P. brought 
another of her children, aged three years, to the surgery in a dying state, 
suffering the same as the above baby, with the addition of dropay and every 
evidence of shocking neglect. I was very angry with her, gave medicine 
and instruction, hastened her home, and called at her house about two hours 
after, shortly after noon, found the child laid out dead, and a small dirty 
room filled with women and children careless of scarlet fever infection. 
After learning that the children were m I expressed myself strongly 
about their unnatural behaviour, declined Pie the death certificate, 
and referred them to the coroner.’ 

There is scarcely a town in.England where parents of this class do 
not live, though they are not generally found to choose medical men of 
such dangerously rapid perceptions and instinctive righteousness as 
this one. 

Defrauding the coroner of his case is the rule, not the exception. 

“I reproved you before; what do you do sodangerous a thing again 
for?” said a doctor to a mother who had brought a second time, in the 
cold, in scanty clothes, through the night, a child with the “rattling 
in the throat.” Without for a moment pretending that it was for 
the child’s sake, she replied, “I want the papers.” The cold air 
proved too much for it; next morning it was dead. She got the 
papers, and what the papers procured, the £2 10s., which she had 
“‘insured” to herself, when neglect and night air and the “rattling in 
the throat” had done their work. 

Another mother, through a February night, took her frail, dying 
baby to a pawn-shop, bought it atwopenny nightgown (it had Jain naked 
in a fireless room till then), put it on in the pawn-shop, and then 
wrapping it round with her shawl went to a chosen surgery, paid 
her 6d., got her instructions and physic, went home, put the little 
motionless body down on the bed, and the physic on the mantelpjece, 
and went out for æ gossip. The next day the child was dead., She 
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applied for and got her “‘ papers,” a disease being filled in from her 
own lips by the medical man. He had seen it but once. 

One more case, this about children in a moderate-sized villa, ‘for 
nished with the remains of the furniture of the handsome house ‘in 
which they had been born. Its occupier hada grocery business, and 
was an insurance agent. By his marriage with the widow of a wine 
merchant, he had come into possession of four refined little girls now 
ten and under. His wife was their stepmother. At his marriage, 
which was very shortly after their father’s death, they were healthy, 
` beautiful girls, He at once insured them, put them to unnatural 
work; lightly clothed them, and set them to strain half-hundred- 
weights of coal home along a mile of street, which he compelled 
them to fetch in the night in a large clothes-basket, Always cold, 
and often in wet clothes, they were made to sleep in an attic. A cough 
came to the six-year-old. She, clearly going first, was made to fetch 
the coals up out of the cellar. If she was long about it she was punished. 
In a high state of fever, she was shut out in the back-yard in a Decem- 
ber drizzle. When she came in she sat down on a stool and fainted, 
and fell on the kitchen floor, for which a sharp blow was administered 
with a poker on the back of her head, while she was scoldingly sent 
upstairs into her bedroom; her wet clothes had marked the clean 
stoned-floor !—Tearing her heart cut with her cough, lying on a 
mattress, still in her wet clothes, being too faint and ill to take them 
off, she became delirious. In the morning shë was unconscious. A 
fire was lighted in the spare bedroom.; little bottles of condiments 
were placed upon itstable. Having helped to carry the almost dead 
child down from the attic stairs, by feet and arms, stretcher-wise, with 
no covering, and having seen it tumbled into the bed, the eldest girl 
was sent to the nearest public-house for sixpenny-worth of brandy ; > 
a linseed poultice was made and put on, and a doctor was sent for. 
She was dead before the doctor arrived. A post-mortem revealed 
inflammation of the lungs. But as her “mother” was crying on his 
arrival (no wonder), and there was every sign of care, the doctor's 
suspicions were not aroused. He knew nothing of the insurance, of 
these people’s financial embarrassments, of the stepmother’s and step- 
father’s character, or the bitter story of the little child. The room was 
full of warmth, the bed was soft with blankets, and the little round 
table by its side spoke of loving care (!) The only child which was 
beyond being afraid to tell was the one child that lay motionless in the 
room on that comfortable bed it had never lain in alive, atleast since its 
own father and mother had died, for it was its father’s and mother’s 
bed. 

The truth was not known till months after, when a neighbour 
mado it known that the child had been insured, the stepmother having 
herself volunteered the information to her, and when possession was 
obtained of the still surviving children? “Had I known then what I 
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know now,” said the doctor, with the true facts of that child's life 
before him, “ I should have urged a charge of manslaughter.” 

The late sending for the doctor was in this case too late to avoid 
an inquest, but everything seemed so nice that after a brief inquiry (to 
which the neighbours were nob summoned), the stepmother and her 
eldest girl being the principal witnesses, the jury returned a verdict 
of death from inflammation of the lungs. 

Like treatment is accorded to thousands of dying children. I could 
fill this Review with cases where the eleyventh-hour resort to a doctor 
was inspired by the anxiety to miss an inquest and not by anxiety to 
miss death. “ Why,” said Inspector Jervis at the inquest on the 
Birkdale baby-farming case, ‘‘ why did you advise going for a doctor ? ” 
“ To avoid the bother of an inquest,” was the candid reply. That is the 
way things are done: one view of a doctor and the case is saved from 
an inquest. 

As for the medical man, whilst he might shrink from so boldly 
confessing his motive, yet from his learnings in his passage through 
the world, he has little encouragement, and not knowing that the 
child is insured—and it is no business of his to know—he has very 
little motive to send the case to the coroner. The touching faith 
of the public in the processes of law is nob shared by the medical 
practitioner. Almost as much as the infanticide, he shrinks from 
the consequences of not giving “the paper.” It means the weary 
miseries involved in whole days, and many of them, hanging 
about coroner’s-court, police-court, assize-conurt, grand and petty jury. 
If he bea busy practitioner, he cannot afford the time. And why 
should he give it? Even if the case finally reaches the assizes, there, 
as Mr. Justice Wills recently said of these child-starvation cases, “a 
great many cases break down because they cannot prove quite enough.” 
‘Where medical men even know that there has been the gravest mis- 
conduct and suspect that its motive was insurance money, with regret, a 
little twinge of conscience, and a shrug of the shoulder, they let the 
matter drop. And for a powerful and practical reason, as a hospital 
surgeon put it: “I cannot remember a single case in connection with 
my own practice where an inquest has led to conviction. It has rather 
served the purpose of showing these people how far they can go 
without risk to themselves. In Se cases I have signed certificates 
with great misgiving.” 

But still more has to be said as to the child-murderer’s escape. 
With large city dispensary doctors, going into a court is simply out 
of the question. Even in the very best hospitals only a few seconds 
are bestowed on each outdoor case. The diagnosis is superficial, 
almost perfunctory. There is hardly time for that, much less is there 
time to suspect lies and foul play, and still less to investigate tĦem ` 
and follow them up through the *arious processes -of the courts. 
Through a system constructed for average people, the murdered child 
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passes on to its grave, and its murderer to the insurance money, few 
suspecting and none interfering. ; , 
Whilst few child-murderers are sent on by medical men to the 
coroner, fewer still are sent on by the coroner to the assizes. Even 
though he may have facts enough for, anything short of hanging, 
because so many facts are not “ evidence,” he has to let off. To alla 
father can prove against a mother, all a mother can prove against a 
father, all (in most cases) the children can prove against them both 
the door of the assizes is closed. In all domestic cases verdicts must 
be given on one-tenth part of the misconduct. 

“As to cases of neglect,” says Mr. Arthur Browne, deputy coroner of 
Nottingham, “ my experience tells me there is such a difficulty in obtaining 
convictions at the assizes on verdicts of manslaughter returned by coroners’ 
juries, that I have often hesitated to advise such verdicts, rather recom- 
mending the jury to pass a censure upon the mother who has neglected the 
child.” 

Because the assize courts cannot have “ the whole truth,” for reasons 
which may or may not be good, coroners find themselves “ letting 
off” as well as doctors. f 

Wherefore all appeals to the criminal calendar, which defenders 
of infantile insurance have made with a view to discredit my estimate 
of “a thousand children a year murdered for insurance money,” 
are misleading, It is a delusion that eyen a hundredth part of them 
ever get there. But small as is the proportion of the whole which 
reaches the judges of assize, they are shocked by what does reach them. 
Their opinion on the tendency of the system of child-life insurance, 
pronounced from the bench, fully concurs with that pronounced by 
medical men in their surgeries, and by coroners af their inquests. 

‘Those pests of society; those deadly scqjeties which insure 
children, which seem to be instituted for the destruction of children, 
for the perpetration of murder;”* sach were the words in which 

. Mr. Justice Day summed up the results of his judicial acquaintance 
with the child-insurance system. 

“Tt is a melancholy fact,” Mr. Justice Wills said, “that in a great many 
of these cases (the deaths of young children) the wretched children’s lives 
have beon insured. ‘These insurance clubs or societies have their agents all 
over the kingdom, persuading people to insure the lives of their children for 
sums which are a great temptation to work their destruction. I cannot 
say how strongly I feel on the subject of these insurance societies for very 
small children. Originally, I have no doubt, some of them were started 
with the motive and for the purpose of inducing people to save, so that in 
the event of a calamity happening they would have the means to meet it, 
but they have terribly degenerated. How many cases have I tried, from 
one end of the year to the other, in which the subject of the inquiry was the 
death of children whose lives had been insured. Oftentimes it would be a 
much more correct definition of these so-called life insurance societies to say 
tha, they are death insurance societies.” t 


* Wiltshire Autumn Assizes, 1888. eè t+ Derby Winter Assizes, 1889. 
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Nothing could be moro clear, nothing could be more damnatory of 
the system, than are these official assertions as to its consequences. 
But the competence of the authorities has been called ‘in question. 
' Papers interested in the system they condemn have said that these 
opinions are absolutely worthless. Coroners see only the worst side of 
human nature, and judges of assize do not understand the system. 
they judge. But as for the judges of assize, what they do under- 
stand is, that they have to imprison and send to penal servitude and to 
hang persons whom the prospect held out by infant insurance tempted. 
to their horrible crime. They have, too, to listen to cases (one judge 
has said a great many of the cases of this class which come before 
them), where, on purely technical grounds they are compelled to 
acquit, while there is every moral certainty of the crime. As to 
the objection that coroners see only the worst side of human nature, 
that may be true. But it is precisely the effects of the system on 
the bad side of human nature which is in question, and coroners 
say that it makes that bad still worse. And no one who possesses 
the least acquaintance with the practices of coroners can*read their 
separate and independent indictments of the system without attaching 
to them that weight which belongs especially to the severe utterances 
of officials whose traditions and habits are of leniency—too great 
leniency, as some think—to those who core before them. 

But, competent or incompetent, this is what they say, unanimously, 
distinctly : ‘‘ Child-life insurance is an incentive to murder.” 

Nor are coroners and judges clearer than boards of guardians, 
medical officers of health, medical practitioners, parish clergymen, 
and bishops of dioceses. Let one voice from the guardians suffice : 
“The chief causes of infantile mortality in Exeter and neighbour- 
hood,” says the Board of that district, ‘are improper feeding and 
infantile life insurance.” This is the report of a special committee of 
inquiry. Let one voice suffice, too, for the clergy, the last that has 
spoken, that of the Bishop of Peterborough, the hardest-headed and 
least sentimental bishop on the bench, who, above most of his 
colleagues, is slow to speak till he has real and adequate and thorough 
knowledge of what he speaks about. Referring to cruelty and crime 
connected with child-insurance, his lordship said : 

‘ The man who in a fit of passion swiftly and suddenly destroys his child 
is merciful compared with those who slowly do a child to death, watching 
it pine and waste away day after day, until its little life of misery 1s 
ended by an untimély although a too long delayed death. One medical man 
told me that when called into children’s cases he asked the question, ‘Is’ 
your child insured?’ and if the answer was in the afirmative, he refused 
to take the medical charge of the child. The crime resulting from the 


system is appalling. The veracity of the medical man I have referred to, 
with his large practice, makes him a most competent witness.” e 


* Speech at Péterborofigh, Maroh 31, 1890. 
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Nor does the conclusion deduced from the data of police and other 
courts supplied to the editors of our papers differ from that of our 
Church and State officials. Of course, I am excepting the editors 
of the special journals which represent the Croesus fortunes made 
by the judged and condemned system. These alone, and naturally, 
loudly protest. The Zimcs says: 

“ From the nature of the case, it is impossible to demonstrate that any 
large proportion of parents succumb to the temptation thus thrust in their 
way. It can be no more than a matter of grave suspicion. Even a Royal 
Commission, with special powers of granting indemnity to witnesses, might 
have a difficulty in getting at the exact data. But if absolute proof is in 
particular cases beyond our reach, the available evidence warrants a moral 
conviction that infantile insurance claims its hundreds, perhaps its thousands, 
of victims annually.” 


The Saturday Review, the Lancet, the British Medical Journal, the 
Hospital, the Birmingham Daily Post, the Liverpool Daily Post, the 
Sheffield Daily Telegraph, and a host of provincial journals, great and 
small, are of the same decided and unpleasant opinion. Set down in 
the midst*of local circumstances and facts with which they are 
brought daily in contact through the medium of their own columns, 
they have been startled and driven to unfavourable convictions on 
the system of child insurance. ‘Once, most of them espoused the 
argument of Collecting Society promoters as to “keeping burials 
off the parish,” and encouraging self-reliance and “ thrift,’ and 
looked with hope to the part their collecting agents might play in 
the elevation of the people; yet to-day, in the light of actual facts, 
they denounce the child branch of the work. Whatever its 
advantages, the price paid for them in the miseries of children and 
the degradation of the domestic sentiment is too awful. 

I need scarcely say that I do not charge upon the system legal 
“ murder,” though there is enough of that, for it is an art in which 
for eager pupils there is gratuitous public education. Every inquest 
and trial for poison-murder is fully reported in the papers which the 
criminally inclined read. They are taught that this poison cannot 
be detected if an emetic is given, and that one, ifso much only be given, 
produces symptoms like teething-fits, and this other, the same asa bad 
cold. They read what Winter and Frost did, what Horton did, what 
the Pearsons did, what Boyd and Whitfield did, and by what avoidable 
accidents it was that what they did was found out: how one got 
the poison for the face-ache, the other for rats; and what dose 
does. There are nine chances out of ten, they understand, that there 
will be no inquest, and ninety-nine out of a hundred that there will 
be no post-mortem ; and they have gathered that only a post-mortem 
can distinguish between death from starvation and from improper 
feeding; and death by a rat powder from death by “ paddling in the 
brook and taking cold.” They léarn, what is a fact, that detection is ' 
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almost always accidental, and they know one who did it, and had no 
accident. She got her money and is free. 

It is not the “ murder” of the gaol calendar, which is here charged. 
It is murder long-drawn—its weapon, not a knife, but cold and 
hunger and wet, daily, nightly, slowly creeping towards the vitals, 
and in helpless sickness going home. Compared to this invention, 
child stabbing, for which we hanged Mary Boyd, child poisoning, for 
which we hanged George Horton, child strangling, for which we 
hanged Jessie King, child drowning, for which we have condemned 
to be hanged Elizabeth Mapp, are the tender deeds of mercy. 

It is miserable to a patriot to think how many of these collectors of 
premiums upon child death policies openly, week by week, call at 
doors within which, the neighbours believe, a child is being slowly 
neglected to death,—a fact, by the way, with which the canvasser has 
no concern. His one and sole duty is to get business, and getting it, 
to keep it. 

Here is a family regularly visited by one of these collecting men, 
who had eyes in his head to see what he was doing, and orders to do 
it. He visited weekly for fifty-seven weeks. The man worked just 
enough time to get money for beer for himself and wife. They had 
strong animal affection for one another, and lived on good terms, 
except with their two children. They had always left these alone, 
providing nothing for them. One was four, and one was two 
years old. In a single garment each they might be seen standing 
about the street, swarming with vermin, their pinched little faces 
bemired by rubbing tears away with hands that had rummaged the 
gutters and ashpits, picking up garbage. This was the condition in 
- which they were insured. Not finding enough to eat, they would go 
to their neighbours for food. One, especially, occasionally gave them 
some, which was not objected to by the mother till they had come 
into “ benefit.” Then not only did she not give them food, but she 
forbade the kind woman to give it them, and cursed her for giving it, 
and beat and cursed the children for taking it. That they should 
have enough to eat stood between her and the £8 10s. or the £2 which 
came in by one or other dying. Neighbours on either side some- 
times heard them being beaten in their sleeping-room in the night, 
where, reduced to skin and bone, sore with blows, with empty , 
stomachs, on a rotten, stinking mattress, towards midnight they lay 
down crying themselves to sleep. Happily for them the snoring 
couple in the downstairs room were seldom disturbed by their 
tears ; they dared not be heard. When, however, it chanced that 
they were, father or mother would climb the stairs, and beat their 
little thin bodies with the “honest labourer’s” loin strap, or when 
both were too drunk to climb, threaten from the stair foot, “PI 
scalp you, you little devils, if you don’t let me sleep.” 

VOL. LVI. . °D i 
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Three times a day the elder child went to the public-house for beer. 
At length he could go no more; he lay down and died on the 
kitchen floor. As soon as life was extinct the mother went off for a 
doctor’s “paper” to get herinsurance moncy, and that night she had it. 
The younger one crawled about a little longer after his brother was 
buried. He could do no. more than crawl, for which debility his 
owners, whenever he was in their way, gave him the only hélp out of 
it they knew—a kick with their booted foot. Meanwhile a new 
arrival came—a girl baby. Four days old, like its predecessors in, 
the place, it assumed a market value. In three months, dead, it 
would be worth £1 10s. 

At this stage the whole thing was stopped. The sick-to-death two- 
year-old was taken away, weighing nine pounds instead of thirty- 
four pounds, yet without any disease, only famine-stricken. It rose 
to fifteen pounds in a fortnight. The buried child was exhumed, and 
man and wife were charged with manslaughter. Yet for more than 
six months had the collector called at their door for their pennies, 
taking his commission, and then finally paid the death-money. 

Turn now from two children of hardy folks, hardy themselves, and 
therefore hard to kill, to some victims who were frail. Their mother lived 
at the public-house. Her four children, ranging down from seven to 
two years old, were left locked up alone to get along as best they 
might, pestered with hunger, thirst, and vermin. Their fat, sluggish 
father often lounged about the streets, smoking his short black pipe 
at the corners where the public-honses were. Rather the better- 
hearted of the two, he sometimes bought “bits of things” for his 
children’s limbs; they never had them; their mother pawned them 
for drink. She was more or less drunk every day. On Saturday 
she left home at three P.M. with every penny she could get, returning 
at midnight. When she had been “drunk and disorderly,” she did 
not return till Monday morning, almost noon. When not locked up, she 
went to sleep in the small hours of Sunday morning, awoke about 
Sunday noon, and as soon as the “ houses” opened adjourned to them 
and drank till all her share of her husband’s wages was gone. She 
often did not see her children for four-and-twenty hours. At such 
times they were simply blind with crying, and neighbours would put 
food to them through the window. At length the youngest fell ill 
of inflammation of the lungs, of which she died. It was winter; she 
was left (as were the rest) without fire, without food, almost without 
clothes. No doctor was called, though at the post-mortem it was said 
she must have been ill for many weeks. ‘The scandalous treatment 
of these children was notorious, and the sequel was, both parents got 
heavy imprisonment. Yet all this while the death-money distributor 
called for these people’s pennies, and but for its being an unusually . 
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badly managed case, the people being too stupid to manage it at all, 
he would have given them what they had paid to have. 

We have seen the agent at the vixen’s, and at the easy-going 
gots; now see him at the house of a spirit-drinking madman. 
A married couple lived in a flat. They undertook the care of a little 
son of a stockbroker, whose mother did not want him. Five shillings 
a week had been paid for the child, to a woman who declared him to 
have been at that timo a dear and beautiful child. He was these 
people’s nephew. Having received him, they insured him for £2. 
In six months and a few days he was dead. What-he had passed 

‘ through in those two hundred days and nights in that house are 
amongst the secrets which the Great Day will disclose, but here is 
the description of the child dead. It is (abridged) the doctors 
certificate after a post-mortem : 

“ Body thin and emaciated; not a particle of fat about it; weight, 
sixteen pounds (ought to be forty pounds). Lacerated wound on little toe 
of right foot, wound on right knee, bruises on the shin, left leg bruised. In 
small of back a scar; on outer side of right wrist, an old wound ; on left 
wrist, a fresh wound and a scar. Two front teeth knocked out? On both 
cheeks, old bruises. Behind right ear, wound nearly healed. Right side of 
forehead, a wound an inch long, caused by a severe blow with blunt 
weapon. Skull bone, inflamed wound three inches long. The brain wholly 
inflamed. On the left side of head, a similar wound. Symptoms on head, 
result of blows. The marks on the wrist, result of tight-drawn cords.” 

For six months the agent called at this house, where the treatment 
of the child was such a scandal that the neighbours (not the collector), 
when it was dead, communicated with the police. But as there was 
no evidence as to who tied the cord, or who administered the blows— 
he was in ¢wo persons’ custody—there was no committal. Murder 
shad been legally done; so they got their money. There was nothing 
to commit upon. ' 

. Here is one more case of the stolid Amazon type. The testimony 
of.the neighbours was that for a long time the child’s life was a 
“perfect hell.” She was struck with pans, pans were thrown at her, 
she was cursed and flogged. She did not die, but dragged along her 
existence so, till she could bear it no longer. From hatred and pain, 
and cold and hunger, she fled to the canal, where was the only way 
of escape from a torture she could no longer endure, and plunging into 
it she tried to drown herself. Only just in time, she was rescued 
and brought back to her “ home,” to awake from long deadly uncon- 
sciousness once more to the scarifying stare and mutter of her mortal 
enemy. “I hope the little devil will draw her last breath before 
morning; she’s worth more dead than alive,” was that brutal owner’s 
declaration to the neighbour who alone was trying to recover the 
child. It was at the long-delayed signs of success that this monster’s 
remark was made. ‘The little would-be suicide was insured for #6 ; 
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and the door of the hell she would no longer bear had been visited 
by the penny-a-week-for-it man for fourteen months. 

It may be said these people would have done just the same to their 
unwanted child had there been no insurance. Be it so,—would the 
educational effect have been ‘‘ just the same ?” Would the national 
conscience have been just the same; for a collector thus travelling 


. from door to door is busy silently teaching strong lessons on a vast 


scale. Let us pause to think what it is he tells the people. He 
virtually says : 

“You may starve your children; if you pay me your pennies, when 
they‘are dead I will give you my pounds; you may ill-treat them, lock 
them in attics or cellars, thet is no matter to me ; pay me your pennies, 
and when they are dead, I will give you my pounds. You may neglect 
them in sickness, you may getno doctor till the very last, you may 
neglect the instructions he gives you, go out and leave your dying to 
die; pay me your pennies, and when they are dead I will give you 
my pounds.” 

“You may give your child ‘boiley’ and crushed biscuits, which your 
coroners have declared a hundred times, and the papers have repotted 
a hundred times, to be as fatal as poison, as pernicious as brick-dust ; 
give me your pennies, and I will give you my pounds.” 

‘“ You may become voluntarily idle, get into arrears with your rent, 
and pray your landlord to delay execution till your child is dead ; you 
may gamble, and drink, and fight; you may live at the public-house ; ; 
you may be locked up fifty times for riotous conduct ; give me your 
pennies, and I will give you my pounds.” 

“ You may go to an inquest, and because two of you were in the 
room, neither of you being able to give evidence against the other ; 
you may escape by the skin of your teeth ; you may be called by the 
court ‘a disgrace to humanity;’ only pay me your pennies, and when 
denounced you leave the court, I will give you my pounds.” 

‘« You may get to the assizes, you may just escape penal servitude 
for life, because your accusers cannot prove on technical points quite 
eriough ; pay me your pennies, and I will give you my pounds.” 

And what is more, whon the payment is made, the fact will be 
advertised on the collector’s canvassing sheet throughout the whole 
neighbourhood. What, I ask, is the educational value of all this ? 

I more than readily admit that to such teaching the genuine British 
father and mother will be as deaf as a doorpost; it will excite in 
them nothing but shame. But what of that inglorious herd of people 
who are everywhere the perplexity of our police? Nay, what of that 
class which is just above them, young and yet capable of a noble or 
an ighoble thonght about the utility of a child where their cottage lies 
upon the beat of one of these death-money agents ? 

There is but one possible answer. It was given by Mr. Justice . 
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Day, when’ the vivid picture of a man and woman’s wickedness to five 
children they had been bothered into insuring, and whom, till insured, 
they had treated well, was before him. He denounced these child- 
‘insurance agents as “pests of society!” Children they destroy ; 
but that is far from all: the community they degrade. That they 
‘were ever allowed in the land will be to our descendants as surprising 
as it is now to us that down to within still-living men’s memory slave- 
hunters were our ancestors’ “ commercial travellers.” 

In passing I may mention one political fact which is not wholly 
withont its significance. Fifty years ago it was thought necessary 
that the public through its Parliament should enact statutory punish- 
ments for men‘who neglected to feed dumb animals, Not until 
fifty yeats of the growth and spread of the system of child-life 
insurance has it seemed nationally necessary to provide punishments 
for men who neglect to feed their children. The corruption of the 
corrdpt had for fifty years to be artificially aggravated to produce 
in the child-world of to-day the treatment accorded formerly only to 
dogs. In 1829 came the Animal Society’s Law. In 1889 came the 
Children’s Society’s Law. 

I have spoken of the temptation of the system being to the base- 
hearted. It must not be supposed, however, that these are confined to 
humble dwellings, to the ignorant, the filthy, and the riotons drinker. 

No ono can have: a better opinion than I have myself of English 
parents. Whether poor or rich, it is impossible to exceed the devo- 
tion with which they serve their little sick. But there are parents, 
less numerous and less known than these genuine men and women, to 
whom a child presents greater attractions dead than alive, especially 
if alive it costa sixpence, and dead it is worth six shillings. And they 
exist in every rank. If it-were within my present object to indict alt 
money-gain contingent on a child’s death as endangering its life, I could 
support it by adducing what I know of the effects of estates and dead 
mothers’ wedding dowries coming to children at twenty-one, when 
they pass to other persons if the child dies before twenty-one. The 
happiness and health and chance of life of growing boys and girls has 
béen destroyed in other ranks than those of the poor by their bringing 
somebody money, if dead. It is all the same, wherever there is love 
of money there is danger of dislike of the child whose life hinders its 
possession. 

But besides “ respectable” avarice, there is in England a herd-of 
eruel reckless married and unmarried creatures with maternal organ- 
ism, whom, for morbid villany towards their young, hot-blooded and 
cold-blooded beasts and reptiles fail to supply figures of speech to 
describe ; and there are males to match them. They are lazy as sloths, 
lustful as monkeys, crafty as serpents, savage as tigers; some whote, 
some bet, some drink, some qurse, fome lie; and they have babies. 
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They feel “in luck” when their child is sick. They haye no, 
patience with the slow ways of death. They know “the poor 
' mother’s” friends—syrups, and rat powder, and biscuits. In all 
death-ways, they are clever. For “the convenience of the agent,” 
they may leave their pennies to be taken up at another person’s house 
(a superintendent of @ society said at an inquest that ib was not an 
uncommon thing for collectors to take pennies for seven or eight 
policies at one house). They know, too, the busy dispensaries ; which 
to go to; the time to go; and what to say. l 
And that a child of such should die is nothing to the Insurance 
- Society’s collector. ‘Possibly if the base-hearted were more numerous 
it would be found to be something to him. But as it is, it is business. 
` u Wo bait our hook with a dead child,” said a candid agent to the 
writer. “Iam glad of a funeral; I look out for one,” said another. 
“ I got business by funerals.” Some of the employers of these men 
will lift up their hands in pious horror at the singular straightforward- 
ness of these statements. A correspondent of an insurance agent’s 
journal, evidently himself an agent, flashes a good light on their reagon. 
“ Offices must have increase,” he says, “ aud the ‘superintendent may 
be a very honest man and a person who wishes to do what is 
tight, but he must be blind to everything but increase.” : 

But how can it pay? eI am not concerned with how it can pay. 
Ido not know that it does. The whole business of the office pays, 
and this part of it may be what the fading of ribbons and dresses in 
his window is to‘a,draper. a necessary expenditure in advertising 
himself. It pays on the whole. For aught.I know, the abolition of - 
the present system of infantile insurance might turn out to be the 
best thing that could have happened to ‘the societies themselves. 
The scale of payments to them seems to have been fixed to allow all 
sorts of large margins for expenses of working, dead-baby bait 
included. Any way, it is clear that ordinary infantile mortality is 
not always sufficient to make business go; nor is the. extraordinary 
sufficient to stop it. 

The reasons why it is so are (1) the enormous majority‘of insurers 
are honest; and (2) policies lapse; some after years of payment. The 
humbler orders are the most easily robbed part of the community. 

So much, then, in proof that the charge of the murderous tendency 
of child-life insurance was just. Now, what of the extent to which it 
is murderous. 

In my estimate of the actual murder—admittedly rough, and con- 
sidered extravagant by many who were as thoroughly convinced that 
the tendency of child-insurance was pernicious as I was—lI put it 
to the -Lords Committee as “a thousand children a year.” Since 
that was said, a new means has been furnished of testing its 
reasonableness, and one which, I ‘contend, demonstrates its exceeding 
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moderation, as far as facts where criminal motive is involved can be. de- 
` monstrated at all. 

First, then, bearing in mind the impression of coroners derived 
from, the insured children with which they are concerted, let us see 
what are the numbers with which they are concerned? Though it is 
no part of their business to inquire, yet by the existence of un- 
easiness in their own minds, and their interest in the genoral 
welfare of their country, the more public-spirited of them have 
been driven to inquire whether or not the dead children before 
them brought money to their owners by dying. I will give but 
one set of answers; one for six months of inquests by Dr. Mac- 
donald, M.P., in Whitechapel. Out of 46 children brought before 
him under one month old, 5 brought money by their death. Of 
57 under three months old, 22 brought money; of 89 under six 
months old, 21 brought money; of 86 under twelve months old, 26 
brought money ; of 20 under two years old, 12 brought money; of 18 
under three years old, 11 brought money; of 27 under six years old, 

‘16 brought money; of 19 under ten- years old, 10 brought money. 
Setting aside the month old babies, which are generally not “in benefit,” 
and which may have been mostly overlaid, we have this fact—that of 
916 childgen under ten years old dying in one six months with violence 
or neglect, 118 brought money to those wh® let them die. 
` But I have still further figures furnished by the same coroner, and 
for the same six months. Of the 20 inquests he held on children of 
one year old and under two years, 12 were insured; of the 18 of two 
years old and under three, 11 were insured; of the 27 of three years 
old and under six, 16 were insured; of the 19 of six years old and 
under ten, 10 were insured. That is, of the 84 children from one 
year ‘old to nine years old, who died in that six months of either sus- 
pected violence or of neglect, 49 brought money to their owners 
by their death. 7 

Referring to these figures, Dr. Macdonald said that the facts of 
these cases ‘distinctively ” pressed upon his mind that in many of 
them the coming of insurance money as surely played its part in pro- 
ducing the neglect and subsequent death as did the disease from 

` which they died. So say the coroners for Westminster, for Kingston, 
for Birmingham, for Coventry, for Gloucestershire, as to the inquests 

-on children which they hold. And are we to assume that temptable 
parents are confined to the districts in which coroners interest them- 
selves in vital social affairs over and above their mere official duties ? 
Are they mere frequenters of Whitechapel and Coventry? Or are 
they wide-spread over the whole land, to be found in every city, every 
village having its share? If so, the statistical teaching of corongrs’ 
inquests is not very hard to learn. | 

But do the coroners’ proportions tell the whole truth? For many 
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reasons, I think they do not. They are the numbers of the admittedly - 
insured ; but can we make a denial that a child was insured a ground 

of belief that it was not insured? In many places there has been 

thirty years’ experience of insuring children, and since public interest 

has been awakened a good deal that is disquieting to child insurers 

has been said upon the subject. The insuring parents who negiect 

know their business pretty well. They are beginning to know better 

than ever that the way to avoid missing getting insurance money is to 

give the impression that there is no insurance money to get. Truth 

for its own sake is nothing to child-killing people; and as on a lie 

being discovered there would be no proceedings,—there never are 

any,—everybody, of course, at an inquest and everywhere lies where 

the truth would give less chance of getting off. Like considera-. 
tion must be given to the fact that, popularly, a child may be said to 

be not “insured” when it has not yet come into “ benefit.” In one 

horrible case where the stepmother replied to the coroner, “ No, it’s 

not in benefit,” she had insured on a scale which gave her £10 at 

the child’s death at a given age, but according to scale the child was 

then entitled to £6 10s. Grants of grace, too, are given to keep 

up “the tone of the society” in the neighbourhood. Here is & — 
sample of such a case in which the child was “not insured.” It is con- 
tained in a letter published@’for touting with. The society’s name I: 
purposely omit (I ‘omit societies’ names everywhere; I have no quarrel 
with societies). The letter is one of acknowledgment to a managing 
director. l 


“ Dear Brr, —It is with feelings of deep regret I desire to return you my 
sincere thanks for the prompt payment ot £1 10s. on the death of my child, 
A B— © Although the proposal was only taken on the 12th 
of May and'my child was taken ill on the 15th,and died when no policy had 
been issued nor premium-book left, Mr. J. your agent at R. at once forwarded 
particulars to your district office, when your district manager, Mr. ©. J. 
A of H , paid the claim withont delay. Such kind considera- 
tion and promptness deserve high praise. Hoping your company may 
continue to progress and to do good work in this district, and advising alk 
intending assurers to insure in the, &c., I remain yours truly, “J. ©. ` 














« P.S.—The society has my consent to publish this letter in any way 
they may think proper.” ' 

But this is not a mere matter of Collecting Societies. Death-money 
comes by various other means. No return is attempted of women’s 
clubs, public-house clubs, and clubs at churches and chapels. People 
do not consider these “ insurance societies ;” and to the coroners ques- 
tion “Insured?” answer “ No.” Yet, on their child’s death, because 
they carried their heartlessness with the proper canting ways, they 
got,50s. at a church ; or because they pawned for drink all they had, got 
50s. at a gin-shop. Besides all this, men are often in a“ works” club 
where so mucha week is deducted from their wage. Though the least 
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likely of all clubs to be abused, this must be mentioned for complete- 
ness. It transpired in. the case of one starved-to-death baby’ of fifteen 
months old, that it brought 30s. from an insurance society, 30s. from 
a public-house “ Beehive,” and that it was also in a ‘‘ works” club, 
for what sum not ascertained. 

Striking, then, as are the teachings of inquests on the connection of 
child-life insurance and neglect and suffering and death, they do not 
tell all the sad tale. 

A still broader view of the extent of this connection may be 
obtained from a statistical comparison of the rise and fall of child 
insurance and child mortality during the same periods of time in the 
whole country, and in the same particular places at different periods of 
time. ; 

As regards the first, the vital statistics of the Registrar-General show 
that before the spread of child-insurance to the South of England, child 
mortality was lowest in the south. Where in the north the system of 
insuring children was most common child mortality was highest. Where 
two years was the age fixed for an insured child’s coming in to benefit, 
mortality rose with a bound immediately that period was passed.* 

Now compare these facts with the facts of the case since 
changes have been made in the geographical range of the societies. 
First, as child-insuring agents have conformed the practices of the 
south to the practices of the north, the child death-rate has conformed 
too. Secondly, as to the age of excessive mortality. Parents benefit 
at an earlier age now than at the time of the Registrar-General’s state- 
ment referred to, and high child mortality is at an exactly corre- 
sponding earlier age than then. 

To illustrate this evidence, let us limit our view to a particular spot, 
. to Leek in the Potteries, and consider it at different periods. From 
the Annual Health Report of- Dr. Ritchie, 1884, I give the following 
passage :— ie 


“Jn connection with this subject (infantile mortality) . ... . the history 
of our experience at Leek may be interesting and useful. There has been a 
burial society here for upwards of thirty years, which has been well worked 
and proved of great service to the inhabitants. For certain reasons the 
directors saw fit in the year to discontinue the insurance of lives of infants 
under one year. At that time the infant mortality was 156 to 1000.born, 
a little over that of England generally. In the following year the mortality 
dropped to 109—the lowest point ever reached. As soon as the local society 
declined this class of business, the branches of several large insurance offices 
took it up, and vigorously canvassed for the same, and in the year 1878 the 
mortality rose to 170; the average for the last seven years has been 170, 
and during the year just closed it reached 186, while that for the whole of 
England and Wales was 147.” i 


Taking these two sets of facts, the general national and the 


e 
* See Registrar-General’s evidence beore the Royal Commission on Friendly 
Societies, 1974. | ° i 
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particular local figures compel belief that (1) high infantile mortality 
is fixed by the activity of child-insurance societies, and (2) the age 
at which it shall rise is fixed by their bye-laws as to time of benefit. 

But the charge is challenged. The mischief-making societios 
have published statistics to show that the universal impression 
of coroners and medical men and judges is not true, that the 
teaching of the slow, consistent, striking and damnatory corre- 
spondences which time hag shown to exist between their business 
and the death of children is not true. By a comparison of 
tables of child mortality of insurance societies, with parallel tables of 
child mortality on the Registrar-General’s returns, they have shown 
that whereas of insured children under a year old only 8°24 per hun- 
dred die, no less than 15°73 per hundred die in the whole land. 

How the Society publishing such a statement can expect a moment’s 
consideration for it Tam at a loss to understand. It is the statement 
of a miracle. What is “proved” by it is nothing less than this: that 
the issue of an insurance policy on a child changes the muscle, vein, 
and bone of which it is composed, reducing its liability to infantile 
disease and death by nearly 50 per cent.; and what is, if possible, 
still more miraculous—viz., that this wonder-working operation has been 
going on for fifty years or more unrecognised by medical science and by 
the domestic world. Indeed, in such cases as medical men have been 
allowed to observe, strangely enough, their impression has been that 
the effect of a policy on the matter of which the child is composed 
tends not to the preservation but to the waste of it, and to the rate and 
certainty with which infantile disease becomes fatal to it. Can it be 
that belief in these insurance policy physics accounts for so many 
insurers’ neglecting to give food, and to get a doctor in time to an 
insured sick child ? 

But the figures are false, The tables compared are tables of dif- 
ferent things. The Registrar-General’s figures are mortality returns ; 
the Insurance Society’s figures are returns of the Society’s risks. And 
the difference in their composition is enormous. Both tables profess 
to contain the first year of life ; yet the Society’s excludes, while the 
Registrar’s includes, the deaths of the first three months. What dif- 
` ference this fact makes may be gathered from the fact that of deaths 
in the first year almost 50 per cent. occur in its first three months. 
Secondly, the Registrar’s figures are the percentage of actual deaths 
under one year old ; the Society’s are the percentage of deaths reported 
to the Society, and to the extent of one-third its policies “lapse,” and 
to that extent the Societies do not know of deaths. Virtually, one- 
third do not die. 

For actuarial purposes, tables so compiled may be true tables, but 
for getting at a comparison of mortality amongst insured children and 
children generally, they are false. ° è 
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Speaking of these tables, an actuary of great authority said to me, 
“ they are not worth the paper they are printed on.” I do not agree 
with this opinion: they are of great value. Rightly understood, they 
demonstrate precisely the contrary of what they were published to 

-prove—viz., that under one year old infantile mortality is greater in 
insured children than in children generally. 

To put the comparison on all fours, we must exclude from the 
Registrar's returns the first three months’ deaths, and as these deaths 
are one-half of the whole year, his percentage for the following nine 
months will become 7°86, while the Society’s is 8'24., Still further, 
children who appear on the Society’s tables of policies issued to the 
extent of one-third (some say one-half in child cases) do not die, 
which makes things look serious. The Society’s figure rises to 12°36. 
I should have to be in the business secrets of child insurance societies 
before I could attach their due weight to these figures. ° Meanwhile, 
returning to the charge, namely, first, that child-life insurance aug- 
ments the sufferings.and death of children ; and secondly, that it does 

“go to an enormous extent, I contend that the Society’s figures 
do not contradict, but confirm the ample and varied evidence I have 
brought forward in support of it. 

It is frankly admitted that habits which kill children are practised 
by other than child-insurers. But whatewer these may be, if money 
benefit does not arise, the commerce of the country may wash its 
hands of all complicity. Till then, child-blood is on them. 

It is urged that the abolition of the system will drive people to the 
workhouse, and we shall have a collapse of thrift. 

This plea of child-insuring societies, that they are moved by desire 
about “reducing the rates” and promoting habits of “thrift,” is scarcely 
straightforward. Their real object is to make something for them- 
selves, But if things are to happen as they ‘say—while murder of. 
children is the price of avoiding them, and sensible damage to the 
domestic sentiments of our people—evil as they will be, they must be 
faced. I, for one, believe that our nation cannot afford to allow its 
men to do one injustice to a child. The sufferings of the weak thing 
are soon over, the basest of baseness survives in the man who had the 
heart to inflict them and curses his country. ‘This is at the bottom of a 
Christian idea of a kingdom. A child dishonoured is a nation’s bane. 

I cannot wholly refrain from referring to one matter which may, 
seem only personal, and which might well have been left without 
notice here had it been no more than personal, but it makes against 
a good work, and must therefore be referred to. 

Much was made of my “failure,” as it was called, before the Select 
Committee on Friendly Societies, to produce the evidence on which 
I had based my statement made to the Lords Committee on the Poor 
Laws. I had given the chairman of the “Societies” Committee a 
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2 long list of items of my observation and experience of five years in the 
capacity of director of the National Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children, on which I wished to be questioned—the Society’s 
inquest officers’ reports, depositions at hearings and trials, corre- 
spondence with coroners and other officials, and facts collected from 
the press of the country. But seeing that ail the evidence before 
the Committee was to be sworn to as of personal knowledge, and 
that I had not been personally present at the inquests, trials, &c., 
much of the material I endeavoured to bring forward was excluded. But 
though it was very properly so, nothing can be more unjustifiable than 
the attempt to lead the public to believe that therefore my opinion 
was without basis in facts. 

At some risk of wearying my readers, I must pause one moment 
here to emphasise two things: the first, that had I been able to sub- 
mit the most serious of my facts on oath, of my own personal know- 
ledge, I should not have submitted them to a Select Committeé of 
the House of Commons, but to the assizes; nor should I have pleaded 
for a changd in the law. ‘The second thing to be said is that the 
most elementary condition of understanding the un-swearableness of 
facts as to child-killing is a wide grasp of many meaningful conditions 
of all such cases, domestic, social and legal. I am at a loss to under- 
stand the state of mind whioh excludes all the merely probable, how- 
ever highly probable, from consideration, where all that happens 

-happens to a little invalid in the sole charge of a drunken nurse, 
who has £6 coming at that little invalid’s death; where, whatever 
moral certainty there may be in the doctor and amongst the neigh- 
bours, based on however many outside facts, as to what: happened in 
ita sick-room, is of no assize value; where, the child once dead, 
neither of its parents can give evidence as to what the other did. 
With the largest acquaintance with domestic crimes as a prosecutor 
of any person in England, I say that while such a course is adopted, 

‘the problem of child murder for life insurance money cannot be 
solved ; it cannot be approached. 

Under the limits of the Committee’s inquiry my facts were not 
admissible, that was, all. They were, and are still, as certain to me 
as that the sun rose this morning, an event which I and probably not 
a few.other persons could not swear to of their own personal know- 

` ledge. 

The facts, or rather mere samples of the nature and variety of the 
facts from which I have deduced my conclusion, are submitted here, 
where the limitations of the Committee are not imposed, and I contend 
that.the present system of infantile insurance ought to be abolished 
without delay and without remorse. 

In®any decision much will depend on the prepossession of the mind 
of the judge. My own mind think& solely of the child, and if persons 
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of this mind could be unanimous as to what the abolition is to be, 
it might be enacted to-morrow. Unanimous about the evil, we are 
divided about the cure. But happily not much divided. 

The first proposal is that the amount insurable should be reduced 
to the minimum sum required by different ages for a decent funeral. 
This is a mere expedient, and it is unjust and illogical. 

On what principle is a family in the middle class to be levelled down 
to the funeral provision of a night-soil man; or a person with a 
large family to rig out to be forbidden to lay by for mourning a penny 
more than a person with but one child, the child to die? 

The expedient is inadequate, too. Let the parent with regard to whom 
the proposal is especially made, get in hand ingurance-money, and 
who shall make him provide the funeral with it? What if he gambles 
it, or drinks it ? There is a dead body in his house, and the parish must 
bury it. The parish may sue him, but it is thankless work to get 
spent money. Two such cases have come to my own knowledge. In one 
case nothing was recovered, for the best of reasons; in the other, ten 
shillings was recovered out of thirty shillings. In this latter case, the 
woman had been confined in the workhouse, she insured the child 
while she was an inmate in the workhouse, it was buried by the work- 
house, and she left with her death certificate, and got her death- 
money. 

Besides, there is no fixed price for finerals. For instance, three 
different undertakers have-offered to bury any child dying at the 
National Society's Shelter—one for 18s.; one, 17s.; one, 15s; 
provided they, may do it at the nearest cemetery. Terms like these 
are what in Liverpool have obtained the name of the “little funerals,” 
which are’ preferred for the sake of the “ big drink” out of what is 
over from the death-money. But the same undertakers would-furnish 
polished oak and brass fittings for the same child for £4. A sum 
which makes a “ respectable” provision, will always leave a margin of 
profit. © 

For the children of the victims of avarice,.and of those single and 
married breeding creatures of criminal odiousness, any proposal which 
leaves room for profit is no remedy. Again, this reduced-sum 
suggestion refers only to money from registered Societies. No remedy 
will be worthy of the name which does not apply alike to all sources 


of death-money, among which there is not a pin to choose; any `, 


other will simply benefit, not children, but-unregistered societies. 
Another proposal is, to abolish insurance altogether till the age at 
which a child can speak, and tell its troubles. That is good, if the 
nature of a child be borne in mind in its application. At what age- 
do children cbmplain of their parents? To whom do they complain ? 
Speaking from practical acquaintance with their defence from cyuelty 
in two thousand cases, I reply that for the purpose before us, at no 
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age and to nobody do they complain. How in the nature of things 
can they ? They are not capable of conceiving the antithesis which is 
necessary in order to pronounce on wrong conduct. Even up into their 
teens, you may elicit facts from them, and form your own opinion ; 
but they have no opinion on them. You may get their case before a 
court ; but you will do best'not to call them if you can possibly help ` 
it. They were made devoid of all idea of complaint against father and 
mother ; they were made to honour them; and most pitiable isthe effect 
of this where the child is true to itself, and the parent is false to his 
parenthood. It is then the most forgiving creature the world contains. 
Parents, even vile parents, seem to them always more real and more 
right than their innocent selves. In blind, numbed sorts of ways, 
they just weepingly suffer, then quietly die. Especially is this true 
in “wasting” diseases, the very ground on which insured children, if 
at all, would be assumed by this proposal to complain. It is good only 
if the age is fixed at sixteen. 

Then to whom are they to complain ? To neighbours, who may be as, 
bad as their parents, or afraid of them, or minders of ‘‘their own 
business” ? Tothe police? I speak as a worker with the police for the 
last twelve months, having had through my hands all the complaints 
made to them throughout the metropolis, on behalf of or by children, 
‘and I can say that not once, in the whole of our four million people, 
has a “ wasting disease ” child told policemen its sorrow.. A real 
application of this principle, which, I believe, was the suggestion of 
Mr. Hawkes, the Birmingham coroner, would land us just where we 
want to be, namely, at the abolition of all child death-money payments, 
As a matter of fact, too, I have myself had cases where children were 
insured at ten, twelve, and fourteen, when they were being starved, but , 
neither complained nor knew that they were worth £20 dead. Nor 
does their wasting attract attention till it is nearly over. The face is 
the last to show signs of the end. 

Abolition is the only proposal which is adequate and logical. It in-- 
terferes with no just liberty of the subject. Itis not a just liberty, but 
precisely the opposite of a just liberty, that the person having the 
lawful custody of a child, with right to determine its food, clothes, 
punishments, and whether or not it shall have medical attention in its 
sickness, should also have a beneficiary interest in its death. The flat 
negative of that is a sound principle. But there is a still sounder 
principle than, this, and one which includes this—viz., that where there 
is no “ insurable interest” there shall be no insurance. That, too, is the 
present law for all insurance societies save those that are called 
industrial societies. In these, for the working man it was pleaded, it 
has been suspended. But the working man has neither more rights, nor 
is he more to be trusted in temptation, than any other man. Moreover, 
with whatever plea suspended, be is remembered it was not suspended 
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at the request of the “working man.” It was never his wish. He 
never had any demand for child-policies. The demand for such things 
has been created, if “demand ” it may even now be called, by the 
pestering of socicties, that are hypocritically called “ Friendly ”’ 
Societies. It was for these, and the fortunes of these, that in an 
unwary hour the sound principle was set‘asido by Parliament. Had 
the law of other institutions, that no money bencfit shall come at 
death where death is no money ldss, been enforced in institutions of 
the industrial class, letting children die for money, at least, could 
never have existed. 

The idea that you can benefit the poor by departing from a sound 
principle is @ delusion. It can bring only grievous damage. Neither 
nations nor men can ever leave the high-road of principle, but to land 
in some quagmire of bitter and regrettable experience. 

Let the handling of money benefit by a child’s death be totally 
abolished, rendered impossible. Let provision for funerals take its 
place ; and as in sick-clubs, when a child is ill, payment goes not to the 
parent but to the doctor, so in burial-clubs, when the child dies, let 
payment go not to the parents but to the undertaker. And let any 
tampering with this law be treated as what it is, conspiracy to murder. 
Whether it be by the societies, their agents, ihe undertakers, or the 
parents, it must be treated as a serious crime, against both the bodies 
of children and the welfare of the State. 

We have nothing to do with whether these societies like this or 
not, or whether they can arrange without trouble and regrets for the 
change from scrambling gold at the graves to mere funeral provision 
of coffins and clothes. Unless the “vested interests” and the 
“rates” cry blind the moral sense of the nation, the convenience 
of commerce will be made sharply to bend to the comfort and safety 
of our children. 

Our plea is thet, for the sake of England’s children and the morals 
and interests of their homes, Parliament will make the present system 
of child-life insurance as ilegal as it is baneful. The burdens 
under which thousands of our children groan and stagger, through 
parental drinking, gambling, betting, idleness, licentiousness, are 
weighty enough, and we must see that no “ interests” whatever are 
allowed to add to them one single straw ; that commerce does not com- 
bine with corruption to make our children faint and fall, 


BENJAMIN Waua. 
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A JOURNEY TO THE CAPITAL OF TIBET. 


HE recent visit of the Chinese Resident in Tibet to Calcutta and 
his’ official reception by our Viceroy have indeed brought to a 
close our petty war with the mystic land of the Lamas; but this 
recognition of China’s rights over Tibet will have given the Celestial 
a hold upon the latter country he never had before. Chinese influence 
in Tibet has ever been for evil; and our unscrupulous policy in treat- 
ing directly with the Emperor of China concerning a kingdom to which 
he had no shadow of claim, can have only strengthened that baneful 
influence. Neither shall we find the conntry rendered one whit more 
accessible to exploration and commerce. Nevertheless, to the senti- 
mental and adventurous it may be matter for congratulation that at 
least one huge region of the world will still remain an unknown and 
forbidden land. A halo of fascination has long been wreathed round 
the very name of Tibet. ‘You may not enter there” has been the 
seductive influence. Men of every nation have been allured mag- 
netically to that one goal. One by one they have manfully assailed 
the ice-bound, mountain-girt land of mystery. Every physical 
obstacle which its unique inaccessibility of situation involved has, 
indeed, been readily overcome. Each adventurer in turn has even 
stepped upon “Tom Tiddler’s ground”; but each one has been 
inevitably ordered back again by Tom Tiddler’s subjects, and, however 
unwillingly, has had to obey and re-cross the frontier. * 

However, there has been one exception to the general rule. He, 
this exception, has not only succeeded in scaling in the depth of 
winter the formidable passes through which alone Tibet can be 
entered; but he has outwitted the vigilant frontior-guards, visited all 
manner of uncanny places, and finally set foot in the far-famed 
capital, the sacred city of Lhésé. In averring that one traveller has 
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at length succeeded in the enterprise, I do not allude to the feats 
performed by the Indian Survey spies. On several occasions, indeed, 
these men haye managed to reach Lhásá; but they are semi-Tibetans 
themselves, and have been, moreover, destitute of the recording 
capabilities of fully-educated Europeans. True, our successful 
traveller was not an Englishman, but a Bengali; nevertheless, he 
proved himself in learning, in powers of observation and assimilation, 
as well as in ability to narrate his experiences, quite the equal of any 
modern British explorer. His achievement, in its results, was there- 
fore equivalent for all practical purposes to the success of any of the 
European travellers who have been attempting the same feat with- 
out avail. 

The strangest part of the affair, however, is this—the utter 
ignorance of the general, as well as of the scientific, public that the 
adventure had ever been made and satisfactorily accomplished. 
Ransack the “ Proceedings” of the Royal and other Geographical 
Societies, where every scintilla of news concerning Tibet is always care- 
fally recorded ; yet not one line appears respecting the important results 
of this mission, and the name of Babu Sarat Chandra Dis, the clever 
explorer we are referring to, is not even mentioned. The writer of the 
present paper, in an article published a few months ago, was the first 
to refer publicly to this exploit. The truth was, knowledge of the 
affair was confined to a certain number of officials in India; and the 
valuable information obtained locked up in a “ Secret Report.” 

Two or three years ago, just after the Babu had made his report, 
I (who for some time had been studying the Tibetan langnage) 
happened to be put in possession of the full facts of this remark- 
able journey.” Few written notes were made at the time, but 
so vividly did the recital impress me that the incidents of the ad- 
- venture and line of route still remain in nearly every detail in my 
memory. Another opportunity of refreshing my remembrance having 
fortunately occurred, I think it may be well to put into shape these 
important travels at once. 


DARILING ‘ro Tasni-Laturo. 


The most convenient hill station from which the confines of the 
forbidden land may be approached is Darijiling. This modern health 
resort ig perched on a spur of the Himalayas, 7000 feet above the 
level of the sea. It is no longer accredited to Sikkim ; but lies some 
eight miles south of the new southern border line of that little State. 
Nevertheless, in and around Darjiling have settled hundreds of 
families of Sikkim-Tibetans, of Wallung Bhutias from Nipal, and 
other kindred tribes, as well as of pure Tibetans from the heart oféhe 
snowy land itself At Ghum, not fowr miles distant, any Englishman 
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may see the customs of Tibet in full swing—the women with their 
ruddy cheeks blackened; tho hand prayer-wheel revolving in the 
right hand of garrulous comrades whose prayers and chatter can be 
conveniently carried on simultaneously; and an old Mongol lama 
beating his damaru or skull-drum and reading a Do sutra over the sick 
as naturally as in the real country beyond. 

Babu Sarat Chandra Dis has long resided at Darjiling. He has 
built for himself a neat house on a crag overhanging a wooded gorge, 
which echoes at night-time with the masic of many waters that tumble 
along in the bottom 8000 feet below. Naturally enough the owner 
has named his dwelling “Lhfsé Villa,’ and has fitted it up in 
facsimile of the better-class residences in Tibet. And it was from 
this little retreat that the worthy Bengali set forth one December 
evening on the adventure which, for many a month, had occupied his 
heart. At 9PM. he bade farewell to a highly-placed Government 
official, who was stationed at Darjiling—a kind friend who had en- 
couraged him in the expedition, and had obtained Government fonds 
for its prosecution. At 10 o'clock he was joined in the Davjiling 
“Mall”—then dark and lonely and wind-stricken—by one who was 
to be his companion on the risky journey. ‘This was Ugyen Gyd-ts’o, 
from the Bhutia village overhanging Lebong spur. He was then, as, 
now, a stout, smiling-faced,Sikkim lama, a staunch friend to British 
authority, even if it were destined to penetrate the Sacred Band 
itself. However, we will not go so far as to say that Ugyen’s fidelity. 
has anything to do with the £150 per annum which he receives from 
our Government as nominal sub-inspector of schools. Ugyen likes 
English ways, and, in spite of lamaistic vows, has taken to himself 
as pretty a wife as you could wish to see.” 

The nearest route to the mighty peaks which sentinel the Tibetan 
frontier would have been due north, from Darjiling to Pema Yangtse 
Monastery in Independent Sikkim, and so through the latter country 
by way of the La-chhen valley, whence, over the Kongra Lamo Pass, 
access could be readily obtained into Tibet. As all the passes were 
then beginning to become blocked with the fresh-falling snow, it 
would have been well to have chosen this, the easiest of them, or at least 
the low Tipta Pass from Wallung Valley in Nipal. But the journey 
required the greatest secrecy. The Babu, though disguised as a 
Tibetan, could not have ventured to traverse Sikkim by the regular 
mountain paths, as he was well-known to many of the traders to 
Darjiling, and any recognition would have led to word being passed 
from village to village over the frontier, when all ingress would have 


> Since the expedition narrated in the prosent paper, Ugyen bas distinguished him- 
self by accomplishing, together with his wife, an independent journey to Lhásá and 
back. Asa Tibetan, however, his accessto the country would be comparatively easy. 
An account of this journey has been issued in a Government Report. 
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been stopped by the Tibetan soldiery stationed within a day’s march 
of the Sikkim Passes. 

Chandra Das and Ugyen took, therefore, a more arduous but less 
used route. Soon reaching the Rang-nyit valley, separating our 
territory from Sikkim, before morning they were beyond Gok and 
well on their way to the rocky ranges and deep valleys radiating out 
from Mount Kabru. ‘Their intention was to surmount the three 
deep passes dividing these valleys from Nipal, and, gaining the latter 
country by the last pass just south of Kangchhen~junga, so to thread 
their way up the Nipalese river-courses to the dangerous Kang-la- 
chhen Pass. We shall not dwell on this portion of the journey. 
Secrecy was kept, and when well in Nipal, they even ventured to put 
up at two or three of the villages. Hastern Nipal is chiefly inhabited 
by people of the weird Limbu race, some of whom are often to be 
seen at the Sunday-morning bazaar in Darjiling. Thus they had 
little to fear. Coolies with baggage had been sent on ahead of the 
travellers, who had been represented as traders who would follow. 
In a Wallung-Tibetan village, two men who knew Tibet well were 
presently engaged, and, after much suffering and a hazardous journey 
along a hog-backed ridge of ice with deep crevasses on either hand, 
the lap-tse, or head of the pass, was reached, The portly Ugyen, it 
seems, the evening previous had spent their few hours’ halt in a cave 
cut in the snow, roaring with an outrageous stomach-ache. As reward 
for his anguish he had consequently got himself carried up the steep 
snow-drift to the top of the pass on the back of one of the newly 
chartered Wallung-pa. Wily Ugyen! All the party having shouted 
in chorus the usual invocations to the mountain deities who gnard 
the pass, a descent from this point, which is 17,200 feet above sea- 
level, was attempted. Such a height, in the middle of December, 
was not to be easily borne. The worthy Babu seems to have suffered 
intensely in his lungs, and to have contracted internal mischief which, 
later in his journey, nearly terminated fatally. 

But enthusiasm was lightening all hearts now. They were actually 
over the frontier, and descending, descending into Tibet! But what 
a descent it was! A sheer steep of solidified snow sloping rapidly to 
depths unknown below. Guiding themselves with poles, they seated 
themselves on the slippery incline and then slid at amazing speed, 
whither, they hardly could guess. ‘There was a hair-breadth escape 
from a yawning chasm ; but before night-fall level ground, of a kind, 
was reached, free from snow. 

Here dangers of another kind set in. A few miles to the east 
from this spot was known to be an out-post of Tibetan soldiery. 
The name of the guard-station is Tashi-rakpa, During the Tibetan 
war with Nipal a lofty wall of mud and stone was built near this 
place:in an unbroken line for pany files. In parts it has now been‘ 
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cut through, end the gap in the wall through which the only road in 
this difficult country lies has been made at Tfshi-rakpa. The trav- 
ellers had to pass through the gap, and a guard was stationed close 
at hand. Happily it was very dark and very near midnight when 
the travellers reached the dangerous spot. A line of great Buddhist 
chhortens (ceńotaphs to saints) had been set up there, and passing 
behind these monumental piles an easy evasion of any challenge 
seems to have been achieved. 

Sleeping amidst some ruined walls, but not daring to light a fire, 
a little rest was now allowed. Next day was begun a long and dreary 
journey along the bank of the Arun river, first east and then north- 
east. This track is described as stretching for many, many miles in 
unbroken desolation. A few hamlets occur; but the denizens seem 
plunged in the deepest poverty. There is little or no cultivation 
attempted in this district; in striking contrast to the state of things 
still further east, in the main valley of the Penam Nyang River, and in 
the numerous branch valleys down which the many tributary streams 
enter that*larger.stream. 

At length the boundary of the Province of Tsang was reached, 
and once within this province the apprehensions of Chandra Das seem 
to have been all put aside. This province is in some respects inde- 
pendent of control from Lkásá; the temporal as well as the spiritual 
government of its internal affairs under the local authority of 
the Panchhen Rimpochhe Lama of Tashi-Lhiimpo. In the last cen- 
tury, when Turner made his journey to the capital of this province, 
the “ Teeshoo Lama,” as this most blundersome traveller styles him, 
was apparently supreme in his own domains. Now, though under 
much control; the Panchhen has the power of issuing passports to 
traders, and prior to his departure from Darjiling the Babu seems to ` 
have found means to procure, through an old friend high in office at 
Tashi-Lhimpo, a lamyig, or permit, to enter and travel in the province. 
‘Proceeding now without fear, he dismissed the coolies, hired ponies, and 
_ struck an easy route leading over one pass in a lateral range, due north 
to TasHi-LAUMPO. 

Three weeks after leaving Darjiling, Chandra Dás and Ugyen, 
- with the Wallung-pa P’urchhung, arrived at this famous and extensive 
monastic establishment. It is placed at the southern base of a steep 
and sheltering hill, and the numerous buildings composing the monas- 
‘tery are encircled by a massive wall. A few hundred yards to the 
east of the eastern gate flows the Penam Nyang Chhu, here 120 feet 
broad, on its way to join the waters of the great Yeru Tsang-po, 
A miles further to the north. About three-quarters of a mile to the 
north-east of the monastery has been built the town of SHicaTsE, the 
lay capital of Tsang. It is situated on shelving ground, nearer to both 
the Nyang and the Yeru rivers ; “and aebroad maidan or grassy plain, 
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where the market is held and ecclesiastical pageants take place, sepa- 
rates the lay-town from its more puissant and religious sister. 
Shigatse has a castle, many streets and shops, military barracks, and 
12,000 inhabitants; nevertheless it is deemed but an appurtenance of 
the saintly Tashi-Lhiimpo, hard by. 


RESIDENCE aT TASHI-LRÙUMPO. 


Our friend, the Babu, entered the great monastery by the western 
gate. Having previously attired himself in lama costume, he walked 
slowly and deliberately along the lane from within the gate, not lifting 
apparently his eyes from the ground, after the orthodox manner of a 
learned and meditative monk. Dwelling-houses of severa! storeys, and 
official buildings lined this lane, which wes one of several radiating 
from the central court-yard of the establishment. Presently he was 
accosted by an old acquaintance, who was also the servant of a high 
‘Tibetan functionary who had urged and furthered the Babu’s visit to 
Tibet. The man informed Chandra Dás that. his patron the high 
functionary, who was Prime Minister and chief ecclesiastival adviser 
to the Panchhen Lama, happened at present to be away from the 
monastery, but had left directions for the greatest care being taken of 
the travellers. Chandra D4s was soon installed in a residence, dreary, 
comfortless, and infested with what he tauchingly styles as ‘‘ demon 
bugs.” It was not the Ministers abode, who, though a saintly 
Khempo and head of a strict Tantrik College with in the monastery 
walls, seems in spite of ascetic vows to have generally comported him- 
self in earthly affairs with a rigid regard to personal comfort. 

Here the two intruders from India lay quiet a while. The Babu, 
who was known to his monastic friends as Pandib-Lha (that is, “Sir 
Pandit”), read Tibetan volumes with assiduity ; while the less studious 
Ugyen, being no Hindu himself, amused his leisure in the market- 
place on the adjoining plain, and in the temporal town beyond. All 
the sights he saw in Shigatse and all thè gossip he heard i in the market 
he faithfully reported to the recluse. 

After the lapse of a day or two, Ugyen’s news became more exciting. 
It seemed that a few days previous to the travellers’ arrival, notable 
events had fallen out in Shigatse. The junior Ampan, one of the 
two representatives of the emperor of China who permanently reside 
at Lhásá, had been engaged on his triennial tour of inspection of the 
military stations in the province of Tsang. The Ambassador was by 
law allowed to levy on the town and village folk of the districts tra- 
versed an official charge for supposed expenses of 3} do-ts’e (500 rupees) 
per diem. But the grasping Chinaman had arbitrarily issued and 
carried into execution a demand for a daily payment from the 
oppressed populace of half as much again beyond his allowéfnce. 
Such a course naturally roused the ife of the populace; which at length 
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reached to openly expressed indignation. When the fat and greedy 
Chinaman arrived in state in Shigatse, a mob formed and went so far 
as to fling stones at his most puissant highness. The Ampan was 
only slightly hurt; but ‘he contemplated the most exacting vengeance. 
And now that our travellers were in the place, the ferment was higher 
than ever. A commission of privy councillors from Lhásá was sitting 
under the nominal presidency of the Panchhen Lama, and a cruel 
decision was soon to be promulgated. 

In the meantime the Minister returned to Tashi-Lhtimpo, and 
made much of Pandib-lha, who was removed from his first quarters 
and installed in an apartment off the Minister’s library. Our Babu 
is a learned Sanskrit scholar, and this great Lama was also an 
enthusiast in that language, and viewed the man from Hindostan 
almost as one of the pandits who, in olden times, brought learning 
from India into Tibet. But the Minister seems to have been a student 
desirous of a sphere of research wider than that which mere Sanskrit 
lore could open. He had been presented by our Government, by 
the agency of private native messengers, with several scientific works. 
Ganot’s “Physics” became an inestimable treasure, and his great 
ambition was to learn English in order to have the illustrations in 
that book explained in detail. The Babu did his best to describe the 
cuts he understood himself; and moreover made certain valuable 
presents, including a repeater watch, to the knowledge-thirsting 
Tibetan.: However, Chandra Dés’s health had been undermined by 
recent hardships, and fever began to prostrate his frame. At the same 
time he himself was ardently pursuing his own studies, reading: and 
copying scarce Tibetan works. For a change of air and scene, it 
was now proposed by the Minister, that he should visit some of the 
more important places higher up the Nyang valley, lying in a south- 
eastern direction from Tashi-Lhumpo. 

Starting on pony-back with Ugyen, he made a pleasant excursion 
up the low sloping lands along the right-hand shore of the river. 
Several villages were passed with their neighbouring monasteries a 
short distance off in the uplands. The most pleasing feature in these 
broad downs abutting on the river bank was the fertility of the soil, 
which was in every available spot most carefully cultivated ; irrigation 
channels, cut from the numerous streamlets entering the Nyang on 
either side, farnished a plentiful water supply wherever needed. 
Barley, rape, millet, wheat, peas, beans, and Chinese buckwheat 
(Fagopyrum cmarginatwm), form the staple products of this soil. 

The first place of much account in this direction is known as 
Dona-tsz, some twenty-five miles south-east of Shigatse. It is famed 
for its collegiate monastery which, on a lofty hill, completely dominates 
the town. Another prominent edifice is the Po-dang, or palace- 
castle belonging fo the Phéla family.. This is approached by an 
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avenue of-poplars and consists of a very extensive square of buildings 
erected about a broad courtyard 200 feet in length. The castle, which 
is 600 years old, has the reputation of being the loftiest edifice in Tsang. 
Hard by is the huge modern mansion of.the Philas, styled Kye-pa 
Khangsar. The head of this family, then only a General, has lately 
become one of the Lhis& privy councillors. It was here, afterwards, 
that our worthy Babu was introduced to a highly born and well-educated 
lady—many Tibetan women being profound scholars—the wife of the 
General. He describes in his diary much of his social intercourse 
with this remarkable woman, who afterwards befriended him on his 
arrival in Lhésé. One acquires a high opinion of the females of the 
better class in Tibet, as various intelligent and amiable traits in her 
character are pourtrayed. One of the most pleasing aspects in which 
she is seen is as the fond but judicious mother. 

Beyond Dong-tse, some eight miles further up the river, the old 
stronghold of Gyane-rTsE is to be found. It is a considerable place 
and an important military station with large granary stores. The 
Babu was, of course, delighted with the huge chhorten. there. A 
chhorten, the Tibetan variety of the Indian Chaitya, is usually a mere 
solid block of, masonry like a tall tombstone. At Gyang-tse, however, 
while still maintaining the orthodox shape, the structure has been 
exaggerated into a lofty temple, with chambers, shrines, staircases, and 
several celebrated images of deities inside. It forms a mighty tower, 
nine storeys high, crowned with crescent, globe, and čok, like the 
ordinary chhorten. Opposite is the great monastery of the place, 
founded by P’al-jor Rabtan, where the ecclesiastics of Tsang come in 
order to take some respectable degree in Tsan-nyid philosophy. 

Returning to Tashi-Lhtimpo, Chandra Dás seems to have benefited 
by his trip and begun to venture into the neighbouring town of 
Shigatse. Here he found much excitement abroad. The decision in 
the Ampan’s case had been given. The two Jong-pin of Shigatse— 
officials exercising magisterial and fiscal functions—were to be 
degraded and whipped severely. | Four Ts’ok-pén—the headmen 
of village “circles ”—being of lower rank, were ordered to receive 
400 strokes with the bamboo, a punishment practically equivalent to 
death. Some severity may have been naturally looked for in dealing 
with the case, although in truth the Ampan himself was the offender, 
the affair arising solely from his attempt at wholesale extartion. 
However, the main injustice consisted in Visiting with corporal punish- 
ment and a degrading death officials who had taken no share in the 
revolt, but who, as the executive functionaries, were claimed as scape- 
goats for vengeance. It would be interesting to learn whether the 
Ampan, whom our Viceroy has been lately entertaining in Calcutta, 
was the perpetrator of this piece of barbarous injustice ! ° 

A gala day was then proclainfed, and the avenged Ampan rode 
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triumphantly along the streets of Shigatse, attended by Chinese 
soldiery. As to the culprits, they were led slowly past the haughty 
hero, bound and bearing heavy boards on which were written in large 
letters the sentences to be inflicted. Disgraceful scenes followed. 
When the Ampan had retired to his quarters, the Chinese troops, 
rendered insolent by their triumph, began plundering the shops end 
market stalls, seizing articles and refusing to pay for them. The 
Tibetan vendors took fright, and soon deserted the market; and it 
was not till some days after, when this swaggering Chinaman had left 
Shigatse, that any food was to be bought. 

There was a pitiful sequel. Chandra Das had acquired some repu- 
tation in the, place as a physician—a reputation easily gained any- 
where in Central Asia—and he was sent for in haste. One of the 
unfortunate T’s’ok-pén, who had managed to survive his 400 bamboo- 
blows, and who was a wealthy man, was in strong hope that the 
famous Amchhi (physician) from India might be able to save his life, 
and offered ponderous fees for any such service. But our Babu doctor, 
whatever he could have done, was himself too ill to make the journey 
in haste; and in the end the poor battered Tibetan died. 

The Chinese Government are pursuing a short-sighted policy in 
Tibet. Their suzerainty there is one rather of prestige than of con- 
quest, and has never been formally conceded by the laws of Tibet, 
.which lay stress on independence from Chinese control. The Tibetans 
are a peaceable nation, but the arrogant bearing of the few Chinese 
officials quartered in the country is destined soon to produce fruit. It 
is not to be wondered at that the wire-pullers in China seek to com- 
pass the death of each Dalai Lama before he attains to fnll power 
and manhood. The rise of an able Sovereign in Tibet is naturally 
dreaded by them. Unfortunately the Indian Government, by treating 
directly with China in the matter of Sikkim, has lately done much 
to sustain the pestilent suzerainty of the Celestial in that land. How- 
ever, with the abject devotion, not merely of all Tibetans, but of the 
entire Buddhist population of Tartary, at his disposal, such a Lama- 
king could easily overturn every atom of Chinese dominance in 
Tibet, and even in Mongolia. 


From SHIGATSE TO YAMDOK LAKE. 


Sarat Chandra Das had now lived for nearly three months within 
the walls of the great monastery. He had made several profitable 
excursions, making copious written notes thereupon. Ugyen Gyé-ts’o 
had been despatched on still lengthier trips, partly for topographical 
and partly for botanical research. In the course of these journeys he 
had even visited the famous Sákya monastery, concerning which 
histérical establishment no report however seems to have been 
furnished to the Indian Governmerft. Many festas had been witnessed 
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by the traveller at Tashi-Lhumpo, one of which involved a monster 
‘religious dance, another had included feats of rope-walking. Much 
has net been set forth concerning the internal economy and routine 
of the mighty monastery, but, personally, we have collected full in- 
formation on the subject which it would be out of place to introduce 
here. Chandra Das had no interview with the Panchhen Lama, 
the ruler of the monastery and nominal king of Tsang. ‘This 
dignitary secluded himself much, and nearly a year after the Babu’s 
visit he died, The circumstances of his death are not above suspicion, 
though the alleged cause was small-pox. 

At length, about the first day of May, Chandra Dás quitted Tashi- 
Lhumpo monastery. But no further was he to be accompanied by the 
faithful Ugyen. That worthy, it was determined, should return to 
the Himalayas with the scientific collections and baggage. So, alone 
and prostrated in health, the good Babu set out to gain the final goal 
of ambition, the city of Lhásá. It had been arranged that he should, 
at Dong-tse, join the travelling suite of the noble lady Lhacham, who 
herself was about to visit her town-house in Lhásá. This would prove 
a protection to him in journeying through a difficult tract of country, 
rendered still more precarious by bands of robbers. Chandra Dás 
paid his adieux to the Minister. After the custom of the land, he 
presented to the holy man a rich scarf agd some rupees, claiming at 
the same time his hyabju, or protecting benediction, and in addition a 
swng-ta, or forecast, as to the issue of the forthcoming journey. Having 
given the rupees to the Babu’s own followers, and deftly declined the 
scarf by tying it round the giver’s neck, the Minister predicted suffer- 
ing but eventual success, and bade his guest farewell. ‘ He treated 
me,” exclaims the tender-hearted Bengali, “quite as my spiritual 
father, and I felt for him the respect and devotion of a spiritual son!” 

In shattered frame of body, our friend ambled along to Dong-tse 
with his few attendants. His route to Lhásá was to be somewhat 
circuitous. First dipping south-east to join Lhacham at Dong-tse, he 
was then to proceed from the Nyang Valley due east to Nagar-tse. 
There a short divergement would be made to Samding, the famous 
religious-house on Lake Yamdok; and so, turning due north vid 
Palde Jong to cross the Yeru Tsang-po, he would skirt along the 
western bank of the Kyi Chhu, and thus at length reach the gates of 
the Sacred City. 

Spending the night with a friend at Dong-tse, in the morning 
Chandra Das wended his way to Lhacham’s Palace. There he found 
the noble lady ready to start, and already on pony-back. She was 
attired in richest costume. On her head she wore the national feminine 
head-dress, the patug, a tall cap with hanging flaps down each cheek, 
after the fashion of a Q.C.’s_full-bottomed wig. . Lhacham’s patug, 
however, was embroidered with doops of costly jewels—rubies, 
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amethysts, turquoise, and pearl. The Babu was ravished. She looked, 
he enthusiastically thought, more like some Grecian goddess crowned 
than an ordinary Tibetan lady. However, we must not linger. 
Lhacham was gracious, but she was anxious about the spread of small- 
pox wherever they passed. 

The Babu tried to keep pace with the fair one’s cavalcade, and at 
first we find him even attempting races with the lady’s sons, in which 
he assures us he magnanimously allowed himself to be beaten! He was 
courageous to the last; but the continuous travelling proved too much 
for him. He seems to have gradually lagged behind, and was ulti- 
mately abandoned somewhat heartlessly by his patroness, who, through 
dread of smallpox, left him when almost in extremity to continue her 
journey to Lhésé. He was left lying in a miserable hut near a 
fortified place, named Nagar-tse, where he lay unconscious, his two 
attendants only remaining faithful. 

Now, by good fortune, this Nagar-tse is seated barely eight miles 
from a famed and most holy spot—the great Samding Monastery. 
Samding is one of the wonders of Tibet. It is a convent for males 
governed by a female; and the Lady Abbess, who alone of all women 
in Tibet is permitted to ride in a sedan chair, is held to be the incar- 
nation on earth of the mighty goddess Dorje P’agmo.* Now—another 
piece of good fortune—Dorje P’agmo, or “the Sow with the Thunder- 
bolt,” chanced to be own sister to the unfeeling Lhacham, who however, 
before departing, had granted our friend a letter commendatory to the 
Abbess. She, at any rate, could heal the sufferer. To the Sow, the 
Sow alone, must the Babu be got—that was the one thought of his 
servants. 

Samding Monastery, novel in constitution, is novel also in its 
physical surroundings. It stands enthroned on the verge of the curious 
Yamdok Lake, or “Lake Palte” as our older maps have it. This lake, 
previous to the Babu’s visit, had been always represented as forming a 
complete ring round an enormous island. It was now found that the 
supposed island was in reality a huge peninsula projecting over a large 
portion of the lake, but by no means nearly covering the whole area 
of the latter. This semi-island clutches, as it were, the shore with 
two long narrow arms; and within these two arms is enclosed a 
portion of the lake, the waters of which, strange to say, have an eleva- 
tion of 500 feet above the waters of the outer lake. Accordingly, 
the Tibetans deem these inner waters to be a separate lake which they 
style Dudmo Ts’o, “ the lake of the She-Devil.” 

At length the traveller was conveyed to the shores of Lake 
Yamdok, and was carried within the convent precincts more dead than 
alive. The lady abbess forthwith devised elaborate means to procure 


* Phe present lady abbess, I am informed by the Babu, is a very prepossessing young 
woman, She appeared to him to be abowt twenty-five years old. Her name is “The 
Most Precious Power of Speech ; the Female Energy of All Good.” 
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recovery. Sacred books were read over the sufferer. A likeness in 
effigy of the Babu was constructed and was offered to Shinje, the God 
of Death, who was begged to accept it in lieu of the real victim. 
Then finally, on the urgent request of his truly faithful attendants, a 
sum of money was ‘despatched to fishermen on the lake-shore, and 
therewith 500 fish, just caught, were purchased and reprieved from 
slaughter by being placed in the smaller lake—the sacred Dudmo ‘l’so 
—where no man is permitted to cast net or line. This last act of 
Buddhist piety, or else the pure hill-top air of Samding, together 
with the earnest prayers which the poor Babu mentions he repeatedly 
sent up to God, at length brought much improvement to the patient. 
In a word, he did not die, but lived; and, in ten days or so, was even 
capable of continuing his travels. 


From YamMpok LAKE TO LHAsA. 


Yamdok Lake lies cradled deep amidst the mountains which 
culminate in great root-masses, amphitheatrically ranged, just south 
of the Yeru Tsang-po, between the 90th and 92nd meridiazfs of longi- 
tude. Its shape, with the curious peninsula protruding into its 
waters from: the western shore, is familiarly likened by Tibetans to 
that of a scorpion holding on to the land by its claws. The peninsula 
is a knot of radiating mountains of great height, and swarms with 
game, none of which are allowed to be killed, the lady abbess being 
special patroness of all animal life. The lake is 109 miles in cir- 
cumference, and has only one outlet, the Rong Nag Chhu in the 
north-west quarter, hemmed in by the monster headlands of the 
supposed island. 

On journeying north from Samding, which stands at the junc- 

. tion of the peninsula with the mainland, you cross a long natural 
bridge of rock, forming a causeway, quite spanning the outflowing 
waters of the Rong Chhu. This curious formation is styled Kalsang 
Sampa (“ The Bridge of the Blessed”). From thence you mount the 
steep rocky heights at the north-west border of the lake, leaving 
Palde Jong, with its fortified white buildings, on your right. Ultimately 
you gain the lofty summit of a pass in this range—a range separating 
the valley of the Yeru from the basin of the lake. It was when he 
had reached the cairns on this pass that Chandra Das lost sight of 
the turquoise-hued waters of the mystic Yamdok. Then, looking out 
in front to the north, there at his feet, right and left, he gazed on 
the lovely panorama of the mighty Yeru Tsang-po, the broad river 
which, for more than 700 miles, forms the spinal column of Tibet.* 
From thence he began his descent into the valley of this river. It 


* Yeru Tsang-po is the exact colloquial name of theriver ; but in Tibetan the spelling 
is Gyas-ru Gtsang-po, meaning “tho river of the right- -hand side.” On its odurge 
through the left or western part of Tibet te Yeru is known as Khabab Tam-chhok, 
literally “tho down-flowing mouth ofthe best horse.” 
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was a tortuous way, not all descent, but up and down over shoulders 
and spurs from the lately surmounted range, and through darkly 
wooded defiles. Here, too, he all but encountered some freebooting 
monks. 

' Presently—by which is meant two days’ journey from Khelamba 
Pass—he was traversing the sandy tracts along the southern bank of 
the Yeru, just opposite to where the Lhásá river, the Kyi Chhu, 
mingles its waters with the mightier’ stream. A little to the 
west of the point of conjunction is the principal chain-ferry for cross- 
ing the Yeru. The day was far spent, and the wind coursing 
violently down the waters; and so broad is the river at this part 
that something of a storm prevailed, rendering the transit to the- 
other side not a little dangerous. When the Babu, with his ponies, 
baggage, and servants, arrived at the ferry, other travellers were 
waiting to pass over. A bargain was struck, and the hide-boats 
pushed off, loaded heavily. However, with the help of the great 
chains, the passage was accomplished with safety. On the other 
bank the ehains—each 500 yards in length, but supported at inter- 
vals across the channel by masonry stacks—of this so-called bridge 
were found by our explorer to be fastened with numerous couplings 
into the very core of a large stone chhorten. Hard by was a hill, 
upon which were quite a gyove of chhortens—to the number of 108, 
as the Babu was informed—and, further up, was a large and ancient 
monastery, named Palchhen Chhuwori, said to have been founded by 
Tang-tong Gyalpo, the builder of the ahaa bridges. 

Having taken shelter in the cottage of a worthy couple, not far from 
the shore, Chandra Das could now congratulate himself on his pro- 
gress. He was now in the Province of Ui (Dbus) and only forty-five 
miles from Lhfésé. Re-commencing his journey at daybreak, he found 
_ himself entering the broad valley of the Kyi which flows down to this 
point in a south-westerly course from Lhásá. The Babu was on the west- 
ern side of the river and was sturdily crossing the flat country at the 
valley-head, which lay closely packed with fields of buck-wheat, barley, 
and even radishes. Jnxuriant crops were beginning to show ; for the 
month of April was already drawing to a close. Considering ‘that the 
altitude of the lowest ground here slightly exceeds 11,000 feet above 
sea-level, everything evinced, for the early time of the year, one would 
imagine, even a premature forwardness. Crossing a small stream 
running down from the west into the Kyi, a village of sixty houses lay 
about the way and a ruined fortress was seen on a mound to the left. 
This place bore the name of Chhu-shul Jong; and several hamlets 
were passed a little further on. Few persons accosted the traveller. 
Doubtless he was only accounted as one of the ever-passing pilgrims 
faritg eagerly on to the head-quarters of all that is holy in Tibet. 

Some twenty-five miles up the*Kyi the fields and villages disappear 
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and the walls of the valley contract almost into a narrow defile, 
through which the river runs with considerable force. The path keeps 
along a ledge of the cliff overhanging the gorge—no uncommon 
style of pathway for Tibet. Gag lam is the name given to this cañon 
in the rivers course. Further on Chandra Dás stopped at a con- 
siderable village called Nye-t’ang, which was surrounded by willows 
and poplars with many low shrubs bearing flowers. He put up at the 
gya-khang, ® sort of circuit-house provided for the accommodation of 
Government officials on tour. Ontside the village he passed, next 
morning, a temple painted bright yellow standing amidst thickly 
planted poplars. It was pointed out as a particularly sacred spot, for 
therein were lying entombed the remains of the great Indian pandit 
Atisha. He it was who visited Tibet a.D. 1050 to revive Buddhist , 
doctrine, then in a languishing condition. 

Our hero was now not one day’s journey from Lhásá. Classical ' 
sites abounded on every hand. ‘Travelling rapidly across an extremely 
fertile-looking plain, Daipung Monastery was passed away to the left, 
and then the towers and glittering pinnacles of the Sacred City soon 
burst upon the view. Here, at length, was the object of all his 
dreams and of all his arduous adventures lying sedately before him on 
the open plain! Lhás4 the mysterious, the home of occult learning, 
the abode of the hierarch of all Buddhism, was reached, visibly 
reached, at length. It was four o’clock in the afternoon as he approached 
the western gate of the city. Carefully did he arrange his garments, 
and having permitted his attendants to adjust his waist-sash exactly 
as an orthodox Tibetan ge-long’s should be tied, he formed his party into 
a small procession after the manner of the newly-arrived. With a small 
banner streaming from the head of a pike carried over the shoulder of 
the man who'walked first, with his beasts and other servants following 
next, and with himself bringing up the rear, drooping wearily on his 
pony,—thus did Sarat Chandra Dás enter bravely the gateway of the 
unknown city of, Lhasé. 


RESIDENCE AT LHASA. 


No one offered to molest the party as they made their way, through 
the main street of the outer city. As Chandra Dads wore coloured 
goggle spectacles and looked somewhat of a general wreck, the 
loungers freely remarked npon his appearance. “Another sick | 
man,” exclaimed an idler at a Chinese pastry-shop door; “ why! the 
city will soon be full of such.” They afterwards learned that small- 
pox was already spreading in epidemic form through Lhásá. A ride - 
of half a mile brought the party to the inner gate of the city. Here 
korchalpa or watchmen were stationed, but they barely glanced at the 
new-comers, who sedately filed thfough the portal, and found them- 
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selves now, apparently so simply and easily, in the very heart of the 
place which had once seemed so far off and so impossible to attain to. 
The attendants of the Babu, who were in his secret, now advised him 
to turn into a side lane while they went in search of lodgings. They 
fixed upon the common-house which was supposed specially to be appro- 
priated to ge-longs from Tashi-~Lhiimpo. On their return, the Babu, 
who had been submitting to some catechetical inquiries from casual 
passers-by, was hurried into a network of filthy lanes, under a dark arch- 
way, and, climbing a ladder in an inner court, was duly introduced to 
his suite of apartments. They were large but dark, and, as the poor 
Babu had suspected, and afterwards could prove, haunted by a 
numerous detachment of ‘‘demon-bugs.” The date of his arrival was 
May 30. 

Our friend, with much elasticity, seems now to have entered with ' 
gusto into the genius loci, Buddhism and Tibetan literature were his 
fervently pursued hobbies; and here in Lhásá, the very fountain head 
and treasure-chamber of both, were all things of the kind lying ready 
to his hand and heart. Disease vanished; all his zeal was aflame and 
burnt out everything else. His lodgings were adjacent to the back 
premises of the great monastery of Tengysi-ling; and every morning, 
he has assured us, he was roused to activity by the “melodious call” 
of the gya-ling, or gigantic church trumpets, summoning the monks 
to their early orisons. Pador and P’untso, his servants, were soon 
despatched to negotiate in the Potala bazaar for native printed books 
and for MS. copies of the scarcer works. As he made the acquaintance 
of the Parpén, or head printer to the Grand Lama, several treasures 
ultimately came into his possession. ; 

But June the 1st is Saga-dawa, the anniversary of Shakya T’ubpa’s 
attainment to Nirvana, Chandra Dfs accordingly was all on the alert 
to pay a visit on that morning to the Cho-khang, the cathedral of 
Lhásá, where illuminations and other grand doings were in operation 
for the sacred occasion. He was soon in the street hurrying to Kyil- 
khording Square, where the great temple stands. 

To describe this fane in detail would consume many pages. Suffice 
it to say that all the Bodhisattwas, deities, and deified heroes in the 
Buddhist calendar—over 400 in number—are represented, mostly in 
life-size proportions; and as to such: popular saints as Atisha, Tsong- 
khapa, King Srong-tsan Gampo, &c., there are several images of each. 
There is a colossal figure of the goddess Palden Lhamo.“ On such a 
festival as the present one, 10,000 lamps ilumine the edifice, and 
round the holiest of the effigies from morning to night thousands 
perform solemn circuits, often upon their knees. 


* The British Museum does not contain a single example of Tibetan wythdlogy. 
However, a very fine specimen of the goddags Palden Lhamo, brought from Ladak, 18 
now in the possession of a gentleman in London, Mr. A. Braunstein. 
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His next visit was to Banye-shak, the town-house of his old 
nequaintance Lhacham. He spent a -long day there, receiving a 
cordial reception. So interesting a description does the Babu furnish 
concerning thia visit that I made a verbatim memorandum from his 
own words, which may at once be introduced into my narrative as 
the only quotation available: i 


“ Arrived at Banye-shak, we found the ground floor filled with men engaged 

in measuring grain and flour. The principal ladder, which resembled a 
staircase, was filled with menials. We, therefore, went to the southern cen- 
tral stair-like ladder, and commenced ascending the steps, but my difficulty of 
breathing was so great that, after climbing up the steep ladder to the third 
story, I fell on the floor completely exhausted. The shetama (maidservant) 
camerunningto help me and conducted me toa seat in the reception-hall, where 
a large paper laritern was hung. About ten or twelve Gelug-pa monks came 
outfrom a room to the north of the hall, probably having finished a religious 
service. Tea was about to be poured into our cups, when the maid came to 
say that Lhacham had returned. She received me very graciously, and 
conducted me to her drawing-room, a room about sixteen feet by twelve. 
The walls were decorated with Chinese pictures, mostly picnic and dancing 
scenes, and.on one side were two Chinese chests of drawers. Excellent 
Chinese and Yarkand carpets were laid down, and the ceiling was of the finest 
China satin. Miniature dining-tables, a foot in height, wooden bowls to 
hold barley-flour, stuffed rugs, and fancy tables made up the furniture of the 
room, Lhacham sat cross-legged on a rug to my left, The finest tea, called 
Du-t'ang, was forthwith served to me, and one of the shetamas placed a , 
trayful of sugar-biscuits on my table... . . 
- & After a short conversation, Lhacham left the room ; and presently the 
shetama offered to conduct me round the castle. - The furniture of the rooms 
was of the game kind as in the first. The bedsteads were low, and the 
bedding resembled that in use in China. The imitation couches and chairs 
were ludicrously rude. The walls were painted green and blue, to relieve 
the uniformity of which pictures of processions, of demons, and of tutelary 
deities had been inserted in some places. Not a single room was furnished 
with chimneys, but jalas or earthenware stoves took their place. Opposite 
the windows of some of the rooms were flower-pots. 

« After half an hour’s absence Lhacham returned, and resumed her seat. 
With her right hand she twirled a golden prayer-wheel, while with her 
left she caressed her son, who was seated beside her. She pressed me 
again to take tea and -biscuits, and some bread made of buck-wheat and 
millet was placed upon my table. At midday she ordered dinner to be 
brought. Several china cups, also maple-knot cups mounted in gold and 
silver, were then produced from a chest of drawers in the room, and a 
cleanly dressed boy brought in a tray filled with cups containing different 
dainties. Before beginning I inquired of Lhacham if there were yak-beef 
in the dishes. ‘No, no; all that you see in the plates and cups is made of 
mutton of the first quality. Although we prefer yak-beef to mutton, yet, 
knowing that you Indians have'a repugnance to this delicacy of Tibet, I 
ordered our cook not to mix beef with mutton.’ I relished the dishes very 
much, using chop-sticks, and the pins which in Tibet serve for forks. 
Lhacham occasionally took a sip or two of tea, and conversed with me, show- 
ing great interest in my narrative of Indian marriage customs and female 
seclysion. But when I related to her that in India sometimes one husband 
had several wives, while the P'iling-pa (English) and enlightened natives had 
only one, she stared at me with wonder. 
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“utOno wifo with only one husband,’ she exclaimed, in comic surprise. 
‘Do not you think that we Tibetan women are happier than the Indian or 
Piling women, of whom the Indian must be the most miserable?’ 

u- Pry tell me, said I, ‘is it not inconvenient for one wife to hive so 
many Lushands?”  ' 

“ut Edo not see, observed Lhacham, ‘how Indian women can possibly be 
as happy us Tibetan women are. The former have to divide among many 
the affection and the property of their one husband, whereas in Tibet the 
housewife, one woman, isthe real mistress of all the joint earnings and inher 
tance of several brothers. These, her husbands, being sprung from the same 
mother, are undoubtedly one, and therefore the same flesh, blood, and hones. 
Their persons are one, though then souls may be different.’ 

After dinner Lhacham asked me if L would be presented to her chief hus- 
band, tho Shab-pé, to whom she snid she had already made mention of me. 1 
thanked her for her gracious kindness, and said E would avail myself of the 
honour of a presentation another day.” 


Many other wondrous sights were duly exploited by our friend. 
Indeed, his notes on the various localities in the city are so precise 
that L have been able to obtain from them particulars sufficient to 
compile an entirely new plan of Lhásá, and to introduce it into these 
pages. One tremendous spectacle, however, as yet remained unseen by 
him. le had not been fortunate enough to gain admission to that 
holy hill just without the city walls—the far-famed Potala—there tu 
be brought into the very presence of the Vice-Regent of Buddha on 
earth, the Gyal-wa Rimpochhe or Grand Latna of Lhisé. 

One day, when he visited Lhacham and instructed her in certain par- 
ticulars of her faith derivable from Sanskrit literature, she asked him if 
he had yet beheld his holiness the Kyapgin ?. The Babu answered sadly 
that his performances in the existence just pricr to his current state 
of being must haye been such as to make it his miserable lot never 
to be allowed to gaze in this life on the divine countenance in question. 
Lhacham suddenly dismissing the subject, nothing more was said. 
To his surprise, however, the next morning he received a message from 
one of the officials of Potala that the Grand Lama was intending 
to give an audience to certain persons of ecclesiastic rank that dav, and 
that if he, the Babu, would present himself with them, he too should 
be admitted. So unexpected an offer was eagerly responded to. 
Donning his church suit and accompanied by Pador, he was svon 
threading the byways of the city towards the north-western suburb. 
where is situated the grand conical mount known all over Asia. There 
the arny of strange edifices, decorated with plated domes, golden 
qua-p ik and yanjira, and piled to an amazing height on the sacred 
hill, barst into view. In spite of mnch distress from want of breath. 
this man from Hindostan surmounted the numerous ladders which led 
to the upper regions where his holiness holds court; and there he 
realised at length his highest hopes. He saw and bent low in the 
presence of this the supreme embodiment of modern Buddhism. Ile 
gazed upon the Grand Lama of Lhisi—then a child of eight years of 
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M. PASTEUR AND HYDROPHOBIA: 


T is now five years since M. Pasteur introduced to the medical 
world his alleged cure for hydrophobia If his much vaunted 
discovery possesses all the merits which have been claimed for it, he 
has earned a fair title to the gratitude of mankind. If, on the other 
hand, it can be shown that all his theories depend for their acceptance 
upon a number of very serious fallacies, and that his alleged cures 
are no cures at all, inasmuch, as in those cases, the disease never 
existed; and yet further that, in many cases, his treatment has 
actually induced hydrophobia where it was previously non-existent, 
M. Pasteur’s claim to be regarded on account of this treatment as a 
benefactor of his race must fall to the ground. 

It is now thirteen years since I first wrote a series of articles for 
the Medical! Press and Circular on this subject, and they were 
subsequently published in book form under the title “Rabies and 
Hydrophobia.” On that occasion I pointed out a very serious fallacy 
underlying many cases of alleged cure of this disease: the fallacy of 
regarding persons bitten by healthy dogs as in danger of hydrophobia. 
At that time I investigated carefully a number of cases of alleged 
cures by a clergyman residing near Burnley, who had a great reputa- 
tion in Lancashire for the cure of hydrophobia. The result of my 
inquiry showed that the Rev. Dr. Verity, the clergyman in question, 
had had a large nomber—2000—of dog-bitten patients. A few of 
them had died from hydrophobie after his treatment, but the majority 
escaped; ihe reason being, that they had been bitten by non-rabid 
dogs, or had been bitten through clothing, &. I inquired into 
numerous other alleged cases of cure of hydrophobia, but always with 
the same result, and I was thus led*to formulate this proposition, 


, 
’ 
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“ that if any one obtained a reputation for the prevention of hydro- 
phobia, and if all the dog-bitten sought or took this remedy, the 
result would be statistically favourable.” 


L—Tue Fauuacy or M. PastTevr’s SiIATISTICS. 


When M. Pasteur startled the world by his first statistics I was 
disposed to believe that in the hands of a man of such great scientific 
fame a cure had been found. I could not, however. avoid noticing 
the same fallacy running through his statistics which characterised the 
returns made hy the Rev, Dr. Verity. The dog-bitten were certainly 
rushing to M. Pasteur, but the results were robbed of much of their mar- 
vellous character if it could be shown that, owing to panic and fashion, 
great numbers bitten by non-rabid dogs were seeking protection. 

This objection was supported by another very powerful considera- 
tion. I found, on carefully comparing the statistics given by M. 
Pasteur with those of the years which preceded the introduction of 
his system, that the supposed rabid dog-bitten in France had increased 
in extraorglinary proportions; whilst, at the same time, the averaye 
mortality from rabies in Frauce had shown but little fluctuation. 

The arguments I haye already given are such as will appeal at once 
to the lay mind. There are, however, certain scieutilic objections 
which are still more cogent, The action of the supposed prophylactic, 
when examined, resolved itseif into pure empiricism. A number of 
injections of rabbits’ spinal cords, that had been dried from fourteen 
to five days, were used, and the old post hoc argument was employed : 
Because the children treated by these injections did not subsequently 
develop hydrophobia, therefore the prophylactic was the remedy. This 
simple proposition loses its fore: however when we note carefully 
what really happened, In one series, cords were used hased on one 
formula; some ‘cures ` resulted, but deaths also occured. ‘Then 
the formula was altered, and made more intensive, with the result 
that a larger number of deaths occurred. A return was then 
made to the fitst formula, with some sught modification: deaths 
still occurred. In explanation of the deaths, a gencral affirma- 
tion was made. that the cases that died came “too late.” But in 
looking through the list of patients, I found that the cases which 
were “ cured ” were, in many cases, of justas long duration, and that 
with regard to them no assertion was made that they came “too late.” 
Take, for instance, the case of Lord Doneraile. If, in his case, eleven 
days was too late for treatment. then all cases that came after that 
period had elapsed must be expunged from the list of cures. Or, if 
Lord Doneraile’s death was due tv the application of the weak, or first 
method, then the cases of the others treated by the same forinula fall 
tothe ground. 


A yet further objection from the scientific standpoint is to be found 
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“in the fact that we know absolutely nothing of the action of these ~. 
injections. M. Pasteur has not been able to tell us either the rate 
of absorption of each injection, or anything of the phy siological pro- 
cesses which take place. 

In order to substantiate these objections, I shall throughout quote 

M. Pasteur’s own words, and give his own statistics, and the names of 
his cases. The first point to which I must call attention is the re- 
markable classification which he has adopted with regard to the proofs - 
that the patients he has treated were bitten by dogs that wero really 
suffering from rabies. The following is the tabular form adopted :— 

Class A.—Cases in which the dog was proved to be rabid by the 

experimental test. 

Class B.—Cases in which the dog was recognised as rabid by the 
. Veterinary surgeon. 

Class (.—Cases in which the dog was only suspected of being- , 
rabid. 

This classification presupposes that all the patients have bgen exposed 
to danger. lt makes no allowance for non-rabid dogs. with the strange 
result that, according to these statistics. a veritable epidemic of rabies 
affecting thousands of dogs must have existed in France during the 
years which have elapsed since M. Pasteur introduced his system 

It may he objected that in this matter the most eminent mako: mer 
in England support M. Pasteur. In reply to this, I will take one of 
the most eminent of these names, and show that his assertions with 
regard to the Pasteurian system are not supported by statistical, 
physiological. or pathological evidence. At a meeting at the Mansion 
House, on Monday, July 1, 1889, Sir James Pagct stated that, ‘‘ taking 
the averago of all persons bitten by rabid dogs, 15 per cent. would - 
suffer from the disease and 15 per cent. would die... .. In the 
7000 bitten, if 15 of each 100 had died, there would have been as. 
nearly as possible 1000 deaths, but only 100 died. Pasteur has 
therefore saved already 900 lives.” In the report of the English 
Hydrophobia Commission, Sir James Paget agrees with his co-workers ` 
. in stating “that at least 5 per cent. of the persons bitten would sufter 
from the disease.” We have therefore two estimates of 5 and 15 per 
cent. as the mortality in the case of those bitten by rabid dogs. 
With each percentage we obtain a supposed increased saving of life. 

In order to realise the value of these assertions, as applied to 
the Pastcurian statistics, let us inquire carefully what was the 
mortality in France during the years before M. Pasteur took 
up his work, For it will be manifest that if this system saved 900 
lives in five years, then there ought to have been an equal or propor- 
tionate mortality in France before the introduction of the Pasteuvian 
system. The facts, however, are far otherwise. The illustrious 
Tardieu. in a report presented to the Minister of Hygiene i in 1868, 
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tbis list in full, but the following is a recapitulation :—In 1886, 19 

` deaths; in 1887, 27 deaths; in 1888, 23 deaths; in 1889, 21 deaths, 
giving a total of 80, or a yearly average of 20. These cases only repre- 
sent the deaths after inoculation by M. Pasteur. To obtain the annual 

'* mortality of rabies in France, we must add to the foregoing the deaths 
of those persons who have not been treated at the Institute. Accord- 
ing to statistics published by M. Pasteur himself in 1886, tho deaths 
amoug the non-inoculated for that year amounted to 17. If these 
be added to the 19 who died after treatment, we have an annual 
mortality of 36, as against an annual mortality, according to Tardieu's 
returns, prior to the introduction of inoculation, of 25 to 30. With 
these statistics before us, we are forced to the conclusion that 
the words quoted from the address of our eminent surgeon at 
the Mansion House were prompted more by generous impulse, 
and by feelings cf respect and friendship for Pasteur, than 
by any strict regard to statistical data. As wo have seen, Sir 
James Paget fixes the general mortality of those bitten at 15 
per cent. M. Pasteur, in his article in the New Review, December, 

. 1889, accepts this estimate, but thinks it is too low for bites on the 
face and other exposed parts. In such cases he thinks that the figures 
should be from 60 to 90 per cent. Ifwe add up the number who 
nave been bitten on exposed parts, and accept these per centages, then 
M, Pasteur’s saving of life has been much greater, and his cures for 
France alone amount to some hundreds per annum. When we 
remember the ascertained mortality in France, and the rarity of. 
hydrophobia there in past years, such percentages as the foregoing 
reduce the system to an absurdity. 


II.—Tne THEORY or THE INocuLaTIONs. 


When we consider the theory upon which the efficacy of M. 
Pasteur’s system rests we find that it is based upon the belief that 
rabies depends upon a specific microbe. In point of fact we are 
absolutely ignorant of the true nature of the virus. M. Full, M. 
Gibier, and M. Pasteur have all in turn professed to have discovered 
the microbe, and have each successively been compelled to admit 

, themselves in error. We are therefore justiticd in stigmatising this 
theory of the existence of a specific microbe as a mere unproyed 
hypothesis, which a careful study of the results following the injec- 
tions will give us ample cause to doubt. M. Pasteur employs for his 
inoculations a graded series of injections of the spinal cords of rabbits 
which have suffered from hydrophobia. These cords vary in the in- 
tensity of the effects they produce, according to the number of days 
they have been dried after removal; and M. Pasteur rests their 
efficacy on experiments on human beiegs, some of which have proved 
fatal. The formula used by M. Pasteur have varied considerably. 


y 
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; In the case of the boy Meister. M. Pasteur inoculated with spinal 
` a cord which had been taken from the rabbit : first inoculation, 14 days; 
+ second, 12; ihird, 11; fourth, 9; fifth, 8; sixth, 6; seventh, 7; 
' eighth, 5; ninth, 4; tenth, 3; eleventh, 2; twelfth, 1. These injec- 
tions when re-inoculated upon rabbits gave results in a degree corre- 
sponding to the time during which they had been dried. The freshest 
cords caused the appearance of rabies in the rabbits in seven and’ 
eight days, whilst the other cords, which had not been dried longer 
than seven days, gave results later. and the dryest cords gave no 
results. M. Pasteur now changed his treatment, and suppressed the 
most virulent cords, those which had been dried four days and under. 
He still, however, professed to cure the thousands who came to him by 
a method which, as he himself says, produced “pas un abscès, pas ` 
une phlegmon ; un peu de rougeur cedemateuse seulement à la suite 
. des derniers inoculations.” 

Up to this point the experimental method on human beings had 
established the tolerance of a five-day cord, but as deaths occurred 
in Septefaber and October 1886, he adopted another formula. It is 
to be noted particularly'that by this first and less dangerous formula, 
the Pasteur school claim the cure of cases of severe and dangerous 
bites in patients who had been bitten a long time before the treat- 
ment. I could furnish,*if necessary, a number of cases for which 
a cure is claimed in M. Pastours tables in which treatment did not 
commence until from one to two months after the bite had been 
received. This is very seriously in excess of the eleven days that 
elapsed in the case of Lord Doneraile. AL Pasteur himself, however, 
recognising that deaths were occurring, altered the formula, making it- 
more intensive, inoculating his patients with cord that had only 
been dried one, two, three, and four days. Under this method, several 
patients died in France in 1886 of paralytic rabies. But, what was 
most noteworthy, Goffi, of the Brown Institution, who was bitten by 
a cat, died from the same affection. An attempt was made by the 
British Hydrophobia Commission to attribute the death of Coffi to the 
virus of the cat. The British Al dirul Journal, vol. ii., July 2, 1887, at 
once exposed this fallacy. It said: 

“This statement, however, appears to go near to begging the whole 
question. .... The unusual nature of the symptoms also requires explana- 
tion, for the suggestion that the cases hitherto described under the term 
acute ascending paralysis, aro in many instances examples of the dumb or 
paralytic form of rabies in man, rests upon this single observation of Mr. 
Horsley’s, and ignores the fact that a large proportion of such cases recover. 


‘That AI, Pasteurchimself shires to some extent the apprehensions which have 


been expressed is shown by the fact that he has already modified his i in- 
tensive method.” 


$ „Paralytic rabies in the human subject being an almost unknown ‘ 
' disease, Professor Peter, at the Academy of Medicine, Paris, raised 


1 
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* Madame Louisa Caressa came all the way from Spain to our Anti-vabio 
Institution. She had been bitten nearly one year before, on September 
16th, 188%, by her. dog... . . A few weeks have now passed sinco tne - 
last inoculations were made on hor. Tho latter will no doubt provo just , 
as efficacious as if she had undorgone the process immediately after being 
bitten in 1888.” 

According to this statement M. Paster can promise Madame 
Caressa safety nearly twelve months after the bite, although in the 
case of Lord Doneraile he could only “ delay the fatal event four or 
live months.” e 

But there are other cases of failure much more inexplicable than 
that of Lord Doneraile. On the 20th February, 1889, a postman 

_ was bitten on the right leg through the pantaloons; another man was 
bitten on the right leg by the same dog on the same day. ‘The post- “ 
man was sent to the Institute, the other man remained at home. 
The postman was treated for fourteen days, but returned to the 
country to die of paralytic rabies. ‘The man who remained at home ` 

, is perfectly well. This case is well known, and was reported by the: 
medical man who attended the patient, Dr. Victor Rasco', Murat, Tarn. 
In another case, two sons of a peasant from Dordrecht, Holand, bitten 
by a cat, were both treated by M. Pasteur; one died subsequently 
from hydrophobia, the other was cured. There is no need to go on 
with this reverse of the picture which is presented at pro-Pasteurian 
meetings. 

Another important reason why the greatest uncertainty must sur- 
round all M. Pasteur’s experiments is to be fonnd in the different 
behaviour of the virus in different animals, and, therefore, à fortiori 

~in man and the various animals. The experiments on animals in 
connection with rabies are very remarkable. Different results have 
been obtained by M. Pasteur, Von Frisch, De Renzi, Amoroso, and 
the English Hydrophobia Commissioners. It will, however, be 
enough on this point to quote the opinion of Dr. Klein. one of the 
Inspectors of the Local Government Board. He says: 


’ 


“ In the first place, the method of jnoculation as practised by M. Pasteur 
on the human subject—i.e., subcutaneous inoculation (intra-cranial injec- 
tion not having been and, for obvious reasons, not likely to be cmployed)— 
is not sure of success, if, as a basis for such a proceeding, the knowledge 
gained by animal experiments is to be reliod upon. For in the series of 
experiments made by Von Frisch in Vienna, and by Dowdeswell at the 
Brown Tnstitution, it is clear that the results in the rabbit or the dog are 
altogether dissimilar. .... Secondly, the question of the degree of at- 
tenuntion the cord undergoes by drying, although established for the 
rabbit's cord, is not established so far as its application to the human subject 
is concerned..... Another uncertain factor in the application to man of 
the protective inoculation is the fact that the incubation period of rabies in 
man exhibits such a conspicuous difference in the different cases, as is well 
known. .... But, above all, the intimate nature of the rabic virus being 
as yet unknown, no definite and conclugive insight into its modus operandi 
is available.” 
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These are grave words and full of meaning, and it is unnecessary , 


‘for me to say another word upon the uncertainty which must attend 


any experiments upon the human subject which are based upon results 


. achieved upon animals. 


IV.—THE EXTENT TO WHICH THOSE BITTEN ESCAPE. 


Having considered M. Pasteur’s failures, it is important to note the 
number of instances in which those who are bitten escape, and the 
reason for their thus escaping. M. Pasteur points out in the Yew 
Review for November, 1889, ‘‘the saliva contains together with the 
microbe (?) of hydrophobia other microbes (?) of various kinds which 


may give rise to morbid complications, and thus prevent the occurrence - 
. of rabies.” The fact that, in many cases, even dogs bitten by their 


rabid fellows escape the disease, and that direct subcutaneous inocula- ` 


tion of the saliva of the rabid dog hardly ever produces the disease, 


is a further illustration of the principle just referred to. Hertwig. 
established this fact long before Pasteur. He inoculated fifty-nine 
dogs, of which number only fourteen contracted the disease. A young 
mastiff resisted all his attempts at inoculation for three years. Many 
other instances might be given in support of the fact that the saliva 
of the rabid dog is variable, and does not, by any means, always 
produce the disease. 2 

There is a mass of the strongest evidence which would fill many 


z pages of this Review to prove that those bitten by mad dogs do not 


always become rabid. At the Select Committee on Rabies, June 28, 
1887, Professor Victor Horsley gave the following evidence :— 


Q. 27.—[Ear] of Carnarvon.] I think it is a recognised fact, is it not, that. — 


Q. 28. —And that proportion is a large one? A.—Yes, it is very large. 
Q. 29.—Does the same hold true with regard to animals? d.—Un- 
doubtedly. ; 


Another important fact which ought to encourage the timid is. 


-, a certain proportion of human beings who are bitten by rabid dogs do not ` 
> become rabid? A.—Certainly. 


that the Metropolitan police, who have been for years engaged in the, ` 


seizure of dogs, have been absolutely free from hydrophobia, as the 
following evidence will clearly prove. Sir Charles Warren, examined 


. by the Select Committee of the House of Lords, in reply to Q. 685, 


said : 

I have had a great many men bitten by mad dogs; some of the men have 
had their hands covered with bites. ` 

Q. 686.—Can you give us any returns of the number of constables who 
have been bitten in the discharge of this particular duty (seizing dogs), and 
the number of those who, in the discharge of their duty, have been bitten 


by mad dogs and have died. A.—None of our constables have died from + 
bites. 1 sent seven over to Paris to be treated by M. Pasteur. In August, — 


1885, there were eight constables bitten ; in September there were two; in 


October there were two; in November there were twenty ; and in December >. 
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. there were thirty-eight. In January, 1886, there were twenty-five ; in‘F’sb; `` 
thuty-one; in March twenty-four; im April fourteen; in May twenty; 
ie dane seventeen; in July nineteen; in August sixteen; in September 
ten ; in October four; in November three; in December three. Total 186, . 

Q. 785.- -The fact remains that, among the police who were engaged in 
the discharge of their duty in killing rabid dogs, there never hax been a 
case of hydrophobia? .—That is so. 

Evidence to the same effect was given by Mr. Sewell, Veterinary 
Surgeon, and by Mr. Colam, Secretary to the Dogs’ Ilome, Battersea. 
It is sufficient to emphasise the fact, without quoting further evidence, 
that, in a class most exposed to dog bites, hydrophobia has been 
markedly absent. It might also be noted with advantage that the- 
police were bitten by the same class of dogs as were many of the , 
patients who went to M. Pasteur. Had all the police gone to him his 
statistics would have been swelled, and his apparent success would 
have been, under his five days’ formula, still more pronounced. Had,” 
however, his intensive treatment been employed, hydrophobia would, . 
without doubt, have been known to the Metropolitan force. 


CONCLUSION. 


The good, old Dr. Berkenhout, writing about rabies in 1783, told 
us that he knew not of any human attempf which had a better resem- 
blance io the Knight of La Mancha’s attack on a Windmill than that 
of combating popular errors and reasoning against popularly received 
opinions. I have been at times disposed to accept this view, and 
have felt inclined to let popular fashion expend itself. When I first 
criticised the method of Pasteur, what I said was received with ' ` 
iteredulity and positive disfavour ; but as time went on, and many of 
my predictions were verified, the incredulity gave place to greater 
tolerance iu regard to opinions expressed against the system. There 
was a complete change of front. The infallibility of the method was 
abandoned and its apologists adopted another tone. “ Pasteurs system : 
was not perfect,” they said. ‘ No system of therapeutics was perfect, * 
Pasteur would be an angel, and not a man, if he could, at one coup, 
bring rabies into subjection.” ‘ Give him time,” said another. Yet 
another apologist appealed to the law of averages, and said, © Pasteur 
has reduced the mortality from 5 per cent. to 1 per cent.” o 

To M. Peter the world owes the first exposure of the dangers of > ' 
the intensive method. It required great courage on the part of Dr, 
Peter, Dr. Lutand, and others in France, and Dr. B. W. Richardson 
in England, to oppose the fashion. Had they not been actuated by a 
pure love of science they would have been silenced. It is, however, 
not unsafe to prophesy that the intolerance of the new school in France, 
as shown in its treatment of Professor Peter, will bring about its own 
downfall. s 


’ 
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Havo we any treatment, then, that is satisfactory, based on these 
discoveries. The only answer to this question must be an emphatic 
No! The clinical observer has been very patient, knowing tliat he 
could afford to wait. Professor Peter, one of the greatest of contem- 
porary clinical observers, and the worthy successor of Trousseau, has 
endeavoured to save medicine from the reign of terror formed by the 
coterio which, in the name of science, anathematised all who ventured 
to doubt their theories. ‘‘ You are unscientific,” said the coterie ; 
« You do not believe in our methods of modern research, and you 
cannot have a hearing.” This kind of language has silenced many, 
because, when there is a fashion, men foolishly imagine that they will 
be looked on as progressive if they go with the tide. Martyrdom is 
not so eagerly sought after, and social ostracism is the penalty, too 
often, for appearing in a minority, as did M. Peter at the Academy. 
Clinical observers may, however, take heart; there are signs that the 
cloud will lift, and that medicine will yet be emancipated from the 
trammels of what has been so well called “ Vaccinomania.” 


Tuomas M. Doran, M.D. 
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EW persons appear adequately to realise the political instability of 

the existing system of Poor Law Relief. Its present adminis- 
tration is a nicely balanced mean between the indiscriminate generosity 
of the Old Poor Law and the scientific rigour intended by the more 
extreme advocates of the New. The present equilibrium, by which 
the total amount of pauperism is, at any yate, kept from increase, is . 
the result of the almost innumerable experiments of our fifty years’ 
trial of the great measure which Lord Althorp in 1834 triumphantly 
piloted through a bewildered House of Commons." That measure, 
carried by the Whig respect for the metaphysical economists of the 
„time, and by the argumentative power of the great report of 1834,t 
has never received the support, or even the assent, of the great mass 
of the wage-earning class, now for the first time becoming effectually 
enfranchised. It did more than anything else to promote the growth 
of militant Chartism. For fifteen years after its enactment the 
popular clamour never ceased against the iron bonds in which the 
Reformed Parliament had ‘encased the nation’s collective provision for 
the destitute and the infirm. Then came, leaping and bounding, the 
time of relative prosperity and political subsidence of the English 
proletariat, and a new generation grew up, to whom the Old Poor 
Law, like the enclosed commons and the lapsed charities, was but a 
vague tradition of extinguished public rights. But such traditions 
linger long and bitterly ; and the agricultural labourer, in particular, 
still sullenly resents his dependence on the good pleasure of an. 
absenteo board, composed of his masters, for the weekly dole of out- 
door relief which forms his almost inevitable portion in old age. The 
* Only twenty members voted against the Second Reading. Seo Sir George Nicholl's 

“ History of the English Poor Law;” Mr. Ernest Mier’s “Life of Lord Althorp;" 


Dr. F. Ashcrott’s “ English Poor Law ;” and éhe Rev. T. W. Fowle’s * The Poor Law.” 
t Republished by the House of Commons in 1885, as H.C. 347, price 2s. 5d. 
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town unskilled labourer, in his chronic condition of winter unemploy- 
ment, demands with even stronger persistence that his appeal shall 
not be met merely by an offer of “ the house,” or of the stone-yard, and 
it becomes increasingly obvious that popular feeling cannot be relied 
upor to uphold any rigid refusal of outdoor relief even to able-bodied 
adults. 

Signs are not wanting that the question is beginning to attract the 
attention of the public at large. In London a spasmodic crusado has 
been promoted against the narrow-minded petty oligarchies who so 
often form the Boards of Guardians in the poorer parishes. The 
Eleusis Club, one of the most active of the threo hundred working 
men’s political clubs in London, has twice appointed a committee to 
consider what Poor Law reforms its members desired, and their 
interesting report is of considerable significance, as showing the views 
of the London artisan. The question is now usually inserted in 
Socialist and “ Labour” programmes, and every candidate for Par- 
liament finds it coming to the front in his “heckling.” The 
rural districts in particular exhibit a strong though ill-informed 
resentment’ against the present system, and reports from various parts 
of England indicate that Poor Law Reform will appear with “ the 
Land ” and “the Church” as one of the leading demands of the 
rural voter. It is, therefore, not surprising to find eight separate 
Bills now before the [louse of Commons on the subject, and Mr, John 
Morley’s epoch-marking speech at the Eighty Club dinner in 
November last has virtually made the reform of the Poor Law one of 
the prominent planks in the official programme of Liberal social reform. 

The possibility of a renewed popular attack on the system of Poor 
Relief would not be serious if reform could be left to Poor Law experts, 
or confined to persons who have read the great Report of 1831. But 
the Poor Law oxpert is now somewhat discredited among democratic 
politicians, owing ‘to his ignorant adherence to an obsolete political 
economy, and his blind refusul to recognise the general abandonment 
of that individualism which so long formed the ideal of “middle-class 
Liberalism. In these days of Marshall and Sidgwick, people who 
still talk about the “wages fund,” and the “terrible” increase of 
population,” are as much out of date as that dwindling remnant of 
obsolescent politicians who still resist on principle any extension of 
the sphere of public administration. 

The average member of Parliament, on the other hand, knows 
nothing of Poor Law administration, and has but the vaguest idea of 
the Report of 1834. He is easily led by the growing social compunc- 


* It is interesting to notico that, as far back as 1587, all the evils of the day were 
ascribed to the “too great store of people in England, and that youth, by mairieng 
too soono doo nothing piofit the countrie, but fill it full of beggars, to the hurt and 
utter undooing (they saie) of the commonwealth.” See Wiliam Harrison's, “A 
Description of England ' in Holinshed’s “Chronicles,” P. xxxn. of Mr, Furnivall’s 
preface to “ Ehzahethan England.” ° 
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tion of the age to acquiesce in anything promising a more generous 
treatment of the poor. He will not attempt the task of a Poor Law 
Amendment Bill, but he may probably vote in Committee on the 
next Local Government Bill for an amendment giving Parish Councils 
discretionary power to grant outdoor relief, or some other proposal 
equally likely to land us once more in the demoralising horrors of the 
Old Poor Law. 

Even the Poor Law experts do not agree in defence of the existing 
system of Poor Law administration. There is indeed a widespread 
feeling among them—a feeling which will be shown to be entirely 
justified—that a sweeping reform is required. _ ‘ i 

The fact is that the New Poor Law has by this time worked 
itself out. The main evils against which it was directed have now 
virtually disappeared. The chief objects of the Commissioners have 
been attamed. No one acquainted with English history or Poor 
Law work will, for an instant, depreciate the enormous reform 
effected by the Act of 1834. No one can doubt the good which the 
bracing system initiated by that Act has done in the way of educating 
the people in the intelligent and self-respecting ordering of their own 
lives. But the work has so: far succeeded that the evils to be 
encountered to-day are not those with which the reformers of 1834 
had to deal. Standing on their shoulders,we have to-day a different 
task from theirs. ' In that creation of individual character, which is 
the real goal of all collective effort, the time has come for a new 
departure. 

,_ The Poor Law Commissioners of 1834 found a system of Poor Law 
relief which virtually made every labourer a pensioner of the land- 
owner, without either the labourer or his employer being in any way. 
pecuniarily benefited by the subsidy. Of the serious demoralisa- 
tion which this was causing it is unnecessary now to speak. The 
“ allowance system” and the “labour rate” are probably responsible, 
jointly with the “white slavery” inaugurated by the great industrial 
revolution, for most of the degeneration of character of that “ resi- 
duum” whose condition even Mr. Giffen declares to be “a stain on 
our civilisation.” * Tho New Poor Law aimed specially at abolishing 
outdoor relief to the able-bodied, and-it has, after fifty years’ patient 
effort by thousands of Poor Law workers, practically succeeded in 
acconiplishing this great task. The adult male paupers in receipt of 
outdoor relief, who are classified as “able-bodied” in the Returns for 
the 1st of July 1888, numbered, in all England and Wales, only 13,471, 

and of these 9574 were relieved “on account of their own sickness, 
` accident, or infirmity.” Only 466 were relieved “on account of want 
of work, or other causes,” and 96 “on account of sudden and urgent 


* “Essays in Finance” vol. ii. p. 850. 
VOL. LVI. G 
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necessity.”* The abolition of outdoor relief to able-bodied male 
adults is virtually complete. The able-bodied women in receipt of 
outdoor relief are more numerous, but still number less than 60,000 
in England and Wales, two-thirds of these being widows with young 
children. ` 

The other recommendations of the Commissioners have been equally 
successful. The central Poor Law authority has been of enormous 
use in securing a uniform administration of the law. The educational 
and charitable endowments have been to a large extent reformed. 
The hideous old law of bastardy has been amended. The absurd 
litigation as to settlement has been practically stopped. 

There remains scarcely any proposal in the Report which has not 
been carried out, and that successfully. Probably no State Paper has 
ever had so great a result, or has so uniformly secured the assent of 
those competent to weigh the points at issue. 

The New Poor Law has, however, failed to extinguish pauperism 

„and destitution. It succeeds in obviating any but a few cases of 
direct starvation, but it does not prevent a widespread demoralisa- 
tion of the pauper class. It often fails to rescue the children 
from a life of pauperism, and the aged from public disgrace. Mere 
important than all, it fails utterly in its chief and most important 
purpose, of encouragihg the thrifty and the worthy, and discouraging 
the spendthrift and the drunkard. It is, indeed, now coming to be 
denounced by experienced philanthropists as the greatest of all the 
existing hindrances to English thrift and providence, and an instru- 
ment of serious degeneration of character among the English poor.f 

One school of Poor Law Reformers, strong on Charity Organisation 
Society Committees, but scarcely represented at all on the hustings, 
aims at the ultimate abolition of all public provision for destitution. 
Tts members either believe, with Cobden and W. J. Fox, that individual 
prosperity can be so universally diffused that our workhouses will fall 
into ruin, or else they look forward to a return of the medieval 
millennium in which all almsgiving was left to the voluntary’ good- 
will of the individual citizen, spurred on only by the teachings of the 
Church. i 

Here all democratic reformers at once part company with those 
workers who aim at nothing short of the total abolition of the Poor 
Law and the Poor Rate. The complete abolition of poverty and want 

is absolutely impossible (until we reach Communism itself) in a land of 
accident and sickness. The substitution of private philanthropy for 
the public provision for our poor citizens (already emphatically con- 

* “& Local Government Board Report,” p. 280 of O—6813. 
+ See “Thrift and Independence,” by Canon Blackley; Mackay’s “The English 
Poor”; the Oharity Organisation Society’s publications, passim; Fawcett’s “‘ Pauperism”; 


and the evidence given before the Select Gommuttee on National Provident Insurance, 
H.O. 270 of 1886. ' 
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demned by Bentham), is decisively negatived by-modern Radicalism. 
‘The Eleusis Club Report of 1889 is very clear on this point :— 

“ We believe that all poor relief should be administered under the fullest 
public responsibility by freely elected public bodies. We therefore believe 
that any attempt to substitute the organisation of voluntary charity for 
public relief would prove disastrous because :— i 

“ (a) The history of hospital and church charities shows that any such 
voluntary method, however carefully guarded in the beginning, is more likely 
to result in waste and jobbery than a system of public control. 

“ (b) The fact of relief depending on the voluntary gifts of the wealthy, 
encourages the notion that the industrious poor owe the means of livelihood 
to the existence of a rich and idle class. 


“ (c) All the evils, such as improvidence and idleness, which may be pro- 
duced by public relief, are intensified in the case of private charity.” 


Moreover, it must not be forgotten that no scheme which aims at 
the abolition or diminution of the present revenue from Poor Rates 
can gain the support either of the public or of the political economist. 
These eight millions sterling, virtually a share of the rental of the 
country, are, as Professor Marshall says, as much the property of the 
poor as their wages, and no proposal can be for a moment admitted 
which contemplates the absorption of this tribute by the landlords or 

-the middle class. National insurance or Poor Law Reform can alike 
be but suggestions for the better administration of the collective 
revenues of the poor—all that is left to them in place of the monastic 
endowments, the medieval charities and the common lands. 

Those who talk glibly about the abolition of the Poor Law can 
hardly have any correct idea of the extent and character of the pauper 
class to-day. It seems to have been assumed by the authors of the 
Act of 1884 that real destitution might fairly be regarded ag an 
exceptional and accidental state, and that the awful permanence of 
the pauper class was merely the result of the demoralising old system. 
Pauperism, as we are often told in Poor Law Conferences to-day, is a 
“disease,” produced by injudicious administration ; the implication 
being that it can be “ stamped ont” by a due course of “ resolute 
government.” This idea constantly. recurs in Harriet Martineau’s 
“ Tales,” which did so much to spread the principles of the New Poor 
Law. It is encouraged by the optimistic statistics reiterated by the 
Local Government Board, which show: “ That the mean number of 
paupers relieved in the parochial year ending at Lady Day 1889, 
was smaller in proportion to the population than in any other paro- 
chial year included in the table. It amounted to 795,617, or a - 
thirty-sixth of the estimated population.” * Including Scotland and 
Ireland, the total becomes over a million. 

A million of our fellow-citizens in pauperism is scarcely a quantité 
negligeable, and is not a hopeful result of over fifty years of as resolute 


* P. lzi. of 6—5813. 
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Poor Law Government as we are at all likely to got. But that is 
not the whole tale. It has been pointed out over and over again that 
the Local Government Board statistics of pauperism, and especially 
the references to “ one thirty-sixth of the population” are misleading. 
They record merely the number of persons, in actual receipt, of Poor 
Law relief on one particular day. But Poor Lew relief is now 
usually given for short periods at a time, and a large proportion. of 
those who become paupers during any one year are not in receipt of 
relief during the whole of the year. The plan of granting relief only 
for short periods at a time is steadily becoming general. 

In 1857, the Local Government Board did give statistics of the 
number of separate persons (not cases) who, during the year, were 
paupers at one time or another. The total was found to be 3} 
times the number for one day, and this calculation has since usually 
been accepted.” Hence, instead of 2'8 per cent., we get nearly 
10+per cent. of the population, or at least 3,500,000, as the class 
actually pauper during any one year. 

This is not the worst aspect of the case. While a man or woman 
is in the prime of life, and free from sickness or accident, it may be 
assumed that pauperism is relatively exceptional. The appalling 
statistics of the pauperism of the aged are carefully concealed in all 
official returns. No statiStics are given by the Local Government 
Board as to the percentage of aged paupers. No information was 
given on this point, even in the census of 1881. Although the 
occupations at each age were then obtained, the Registrar-General 
discreetly and humorously merged all paupers over sixty in the class 
‘retired from business,” so that the enriched army contractor and 
his aged workpeople were combined to swell this one category. 

In 1885 Canon Blackley found that in his parish, 37 per cent. 
of the deaths of persons over sixty, during fifteen years, had been 
those of paupers. He obtained returns from twenty-five other rural 
parishes, and found that 427 per cent. of deaths of persons, over 
sixty were those of panpers.t Returns obtained for this article from 
twenty Unions in England, selected entirely haphazard, and including 
metropolitan and provincial, urban and rural districts, show the 


following results : 
Indoor. Outdoor. Total. 


Total paupers in 20 Unions . . 12,669 15,922 28,591 
Number over sixty-five years of age 4,382 7,112 11,444 
Percentage i . ; y 38 45 40 
Number over seventy years of age 2,728 4,728 7,456 
Percentage . . . g 21 30 26 


* See Dudley Baxter's “National Income,” p. 87; and Mulhall’s “ Dictionary of 
Statistics,” p. 346. 

+ “ Roport of Committee on National Provident Insurance,” p. 159 of H.C. 208, 
1886. e 
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If we may assume these Unions to be fairly representative of the . 
“whole—and the results coincide closely with those given by other 
tests—it would follow that out of the 817,190 persons simultaneously 
in receipt of Poor Law relief in England and Wales, on the Ist of 
_ January 1889, there would be 825,000 over 65, and 212,000 over 70 

years of age. At the census of 1881, the percentage of persons over 
those ages to the whole population was 4°57 and 2°64 respectively. 
Among the estimated population on January 1, 1889, of 28,628,804, 
there would accordingly be about 1,809,000 persons over 65. One in 
four of these is a pauper. There are approximately 756,000 persons 
over 70. Of these two out of seven are permanent paupers. Of 
the 825,000 paupers over 65, about 215,000 get outdoor relief; of 
the 214,000 over 70, about 135,000 receive this weekly dole; the 
remainder are in the workhouse infirmary, or aimlessly gazing at 
vacancy in the dreary ‘idle room” of the workhouse itself. 

Extending these statistics roughly and hypothetically to the United 
Kingdom, with-its million of simultaneous paupers, and its 88 millions 
of population, we find about 1,700,000 persons of 65 years of age, of 
whom-about 400,000 are permanent paupers; and about 1,000,000 
persons, over 70, of whom 260,000 are permanent paupers. Other 
statistics go to confirm this broad result. 

In London one person in every five, will die in the workhouse, 
hospital, or lunatic asylum. In 1888 out of 79,099 deaths in London, 
41,505 being over 20, 10,170 were in workhonses, 7,113 in hospitals, 
and 380 in lunatic asylums, or altogether 17,668 in public insti- 
tutions.* Moreover the percentage is increasing. In 1887 it was 
20:6 of the total deaths ; in 1888 it rose to 22°83. The increase was 
exclusively in the deaths in workhouses and workhouse infirmaries. 
Considering that comparatively few of the deaths are those of children, 
it is probable that one in every four London adults will be driven 
into these refuges to die, and the proportion in the case of the 
“ manual labour class,” must of course be still larger. The number 
of persons who die whilst in receipt of outdoor relief is not included 
in this calculation. 

Nor is there much hope of E reduction in these figures. 
The proportion of paupers to population has remained practically 
stationary for the last twelve years.{ The steady diminution in the 
number of able-bodied adults relieved is counter-balanced by an equally 

‚steady growth in the number of sick persons and lunatics, for whom 
collective provision is now made, as well as apparently by a slight 
rise in the number of the children and the aged. We may for some 
time to come reckon on having to make constant public provision for 
the needs of a million people in receipt of relief, representing a 


* “Registrar General's Report,” 1889, ee aas, pp. 2, 72, and 94, 
+ See “Local Government Board oa C—581 8. 
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`~ pauper population of at least three millions. It accordingly behoves 
us to see that this collective provision is as far as possible prevented 
from having demoralising or other injurious effects. The collective 
provision may of itself be demoralising to character and detrimental 
to the best interests of the recipients. But as we cannot get rid of 
it, we must endeavour to minimise whatever evils are inherent in the 
system. We need not add to the assumed objective demoralisation of 
the collective provision any unnecessary subjective demoralisation due 
to public stigma or disgrace, So far as is safe we must depauperise 
our paupers. The whole range of Poor Law experience up to 1834 
appeared to show that public boards could not be trusted to dis- 
criminate between individual cases, and the cast-iron rigour of the 
New Poor Law was the inevitable result. What we have been learning 
since 1884 is that discrimination must be more and more exercised 
between classes of paupers, not between individual cases, and that 
any Poor Law reform must necessarily proceed on this basis. 

Now, in the classification of the permanent pauper class we cannot 
do better than follow the quaint categories set down by a kind of 
“ Mansion House Council” in 1553, which was set on foot by the 
“good young King Edward VI.” when he had been moved by a 
sermon of Bishop Ridley’s to write to the Lord Mayor, Sir Richard 
Dobs, as to some means of gelieving the poor. The Lord Mayor and 
the Bishop got together a committee of twenty-four, and (as Holinshed 
records) ~ : l 

“Yn the end, after sundrie meetings (for by meane of the good diligence 
of the bishop it was well followed), they agreed vpon a booke that they had 


deuised, wherein they first considered of nine speciall kinds and sorts of 
poore people, and thoso same they brought in these three degrees :— 


Three degrees of poore. Poore by casualtie. 


Thriftless poore. 
k The fatherlesse poore mans child. 


l The poore by impotencie. 


1. The poore by impotencie are |; $ 
aito divided tuto thre kiads, Aa ie Seeder peat 
that is to saie : - Tho diseased person by leprosic, 
dropsie, d&c. 

2. The poore by casuals aro ot f€ The wounded soles 
three Kinds, that is to sie: (6° The visited by greeuous disease, 

(7. The riotor that consumeth all. 

8. The thriftless poore are three |8. The vagabond that will abide in 
kinds in likewise, that is to no place. 
saie : g The idle person as the strumpət 

and others. 


We have hitherto been so impressed with the danger of increasing 
the number of the “ thriftless poor,” that we havé managed to exercise 


* “Elizabethan Hhgland,” pp. 122-8. 
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a degrading and demoralising effect on “the poore by impotencie,” and 
“ the poore by casnaltie.” We ought now to try a bolder experiment in 
what is necessarily our great collective laboratory of individual character. 
The time has come when we ought to aim at the maintenance and 
improvement of the character of the aged, infirm, and orphaned poor, 
rather than content ourselves with the mere repression of “the 
vagabond that will abide in no place,” and ‘‘ the idle person.” 

The former classes must, as far as possible, be removed out of the 
demoralising circle of the Poor Law system, which might then easily 
be maintained for the latter in even greater rigour than at present. 
With this view the following proposals are submitted for discussion as 
a possible scheme of Poor Law Reform :— 


I.—STATE PENSIONS FOR THE AGED. 


The Poor Law Commissioners did not, in their great Report of 1834, 
recommend the withdrawal of outdoor relief from the aged or the infirm. 
The common impression that they advocated the total abolition of 
outdoor relief is incorrect. The whole drift of their conclusions is 
against any subsidy in aid of wages; but they did not regard collective 
provision for old age as any real allowance in aid of wages, in the 
sense of wages being likely to be higher if*no such provision were 
made. Modern politieal economists cannet do otherwise than confirm 
this view. A 

No determined attempt has accordingly been made, except in 
London, Manchester, and a few other places, to abolish outdoor relief 
to the aged, and the statistics already quoted appear to prove that 
at least one-fourth of the people who attain the age of sixty-five, are 

“compelled to resort to the relieving officer for that bare subsistence 
upon which they linger out their lives. 

Nothing can be more discouraging to thrift and providence than 
our present practice in such cases. When a man is absolutely 
destitute we provide for him a bare subsistence. If he can manage to 
save, by the time he is sixty-five, as much as £150, he can provide 
for himself and wife practically as well as he and she would be pro- 
vided for if they had saved nothing at all. Once past that minimum, 
there is every inducement to save which “ gentility ” and independence 
can offer. Anything short of that minimum is virtually of no use at 
all. Poor Law relief cannot legally be given except to the absolutely 
destitute, and the aged domestic servant, or farm-labourer, who has 
accumulated £50, must dissipate that small hoard before his future will 
be secured from want.* The man who-has a shilling a week from his 


.™ A domestic servant who had, with incredible perseverance and patience, saved up 
some £60 or £70, found this little hoard gradually melting away in her struggle to 
maintain her respectability, and appeared before the Whitechapel Board of Guardians 
with the balance, asking what she should do. Legally the Board could have given no 
relief until the amount was dissipated. Ultimately an adequate annuity was privately 
purchased for her, the extra sum required being found by subscription. 
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friendly society is legally no better off than he who has nothing.* 
Both must be just kept alive, and legally neither can demand more. | 
' Now the virtual minimum which enables an aged couple to dis- 

` pense with poor law relief is far beyond the reach of a large proportion 
of the population. Instead, however, of encouraging them to save as 
much ss they can towards their support, we, in effect, discourage them 
by making them no better off than those who save nothing at all. 

Would it not be better frankly to recognise the provision of a mini- 
mum pension for old age as a collective charge? Every person must 
necessarily pay rates and taxes in one shape or another all his life long. 
It seems desirable to promote in every way the feeling that “ the Govern- 
ment” is no entity outside of ourselves, but merely ourselves organised 
for collective purposes, Regarding the State as a vast benefit society, 
of which the whole body of citizens are necessarily members, the provi- 
sion of pénsions to the aged appears to be an obvious expansion of the 
Democratic idea. The German scheme of national insurance,t the 
proposals in England of Canon Blackley, the pension experiment of 
the Whitechapel Guardians, and the growing feeling in favour of 
greater generosity to the aged paupers, are alike signs of the drift of 
public opinion in this direction. 

At present we give a superannuation allowance to about 160,000 
retired civil servants, military and naval officers and men, policemen, 
postmen, &. The system is being extended to elementary school 
teachers and nurses. In all these cases the pension is given practi- 
cally as a matter of right; it is granted in addition to whatever may 

_ have been saved by the recipient; and it carries with it no stigma of 
public disgrace. 

We also give what are virtually superannuation allowances to 
300,000 aged paupers, besides workhouse accommodation to 100,000 
more. In their case the pension is awarded as of grace on the part 
of a committee of those who are often regarded as their life-long indus- 
trial opponents; it is only awarded where there are no savings, or 
where the savings have been consumed; and it is accompanied 
by public opprobrium and legal disqualification for the duties of 
citizenship. 

Tho result in the first case is to encourage thrift and saving to 
supplement the pension, without the slightest demoralisation of cha- , 
racter. The result in the second case is absolutely to discourage thrift 
and saving, and to break down whatever character had survived the 
losing fight of life. If we intend to give pensions to our aged poor, 
as we virtually now do, had we not better do so in such a way as to 


* So absurd is this legal discouragement of thrift, that a practice is growing up of 
allowing half of any such pension to Feneft the pauper—thus, if he has two shillings a 
week from his club, the normal relief is reduced only by one shilling. This illegal 
edient is connived at by the Local Government Board. 
See “The German Insuiance Laws,” eby the Rev. W. Moore Ede, and the Foreign 
Office publications on the subject: also CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, August 1888, p. 279. 
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improve rather than to injure their character, and in a manner calcu- 
lated to promote rather than to discourage their thrift ? 

' This proposal must not be confounded with schemes of national 
insurance. The poor of this country will never vote away the poor- 
rate. The.free and independent elector will never submit to the 
“‘regimentation,” identification, and restrictions on locomotion which 
any scheme of general insurance must necessarily involve. No Govern- 
ment is at all likely to attempt to collect compulsory insurance pre- 
miums from men already supporting their trades’ unions and friendly 
societies, their benefit clubs and their building societies, and paying, 
moreover, a not inconsiderable poor-rate. Nor is there is any reason 
for any such collection. The expenditure and the revenue sides of 
the Budget ought economically to be kept distinct. If aged pensions 
are desirable let us have them. When the funds come to be raised, 
let this revenue be obtained according to the classic economic maxims 
of taxation. It is pretty clear that these maxims will yield no sup- 
port to the imposition of what would be virtually a new poll-tax. 

If any payment at all is required in consideration for’ the aged 
pension, it must, as the Rev. W. Moore Ede suggests,* only be as a 
test, of thrift, and a means of improving character. The aged pensions 
might, at first, be granted only to those persons who (although not in 
possession of a large income) could show fhat they had made some 
attempt partially to provide for their old age. “ It is worth notice that 
a large number of those compelled in their old age to resort to the 
workhouse have made ineffectual efforts at thrifty provision for their 
declining years. In 1881, out of 188,872 inmates of workhouses (one- 
third being children, and anotlier third women) no fewer than 11,304 
had been members of benefit societies. In 3,918 cases the society 
had broken up, usually from insolvency.”t Some public authority, 
not connected with Poor Law administration, if this is practicable, 
might be allowed to grant, in lieu of Poor Relief, public superannu- 
ation allowances to persons over sixty-five years of age, who had 
alisolutely retired from work, whether destitute or not, who were not 
notoriously of bad character, and who could show that they had made 
some continued efforts of thrift, in any form whatsoever. The possession 
of small savings, continued subscription to a friendly society or club, 
insurance in the Prudential or other society, or lengthy membership of a 
trades’ union, co-operative or building society, might all be accepted as 
relevant evidence of providence. But the object of the measure would 
be defeated unless the thrift condition were made easy enough to be 
satisfied by the poorest class of labourers, of merely average foresight 
and strength of character. At present we fail to encourage thrift 
because we stigmatise all as semi-criminals who fall below a quite 


* “ A Scheme for Natlomal Pensions.” 
t House of Commons Return, 1881, No. 444. R 
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impossible standard. If we really desire to comfort and help the 
weak-hearted, and to strengthen such as do stand, we must pitch our 
requirements so as to be within reach of their attainment. Those 
who do not then fulfil them might be left, as at present, to the 
tender mercies of the Poor Law. But as those tender mercies are 
purposely degrading, and consequently demoralising, it should be our 
object to rescue as many persons as possible from them. 

Tt will at,first be contended by members of the Charity Organisation 
Society on the one hand, and by the officials of friendly societies 
on the other, that any such publio provision of honourable pensions 
would seriously discourage and thwart the efforts now being made to 
create private superannuation funds. There is, however, good reason 
for supposing that this would not be the case. At present these efforts 
are hindered by the futility of subscribing for anything short of a 
pension adequate for maintenance.* Anything less than this amount 
merely goes in aid of the rates, by reducing the amount of relief re- 
quired. But once let the public pension be independent of other 
means, ard it will become worth while to subscribe for an annuity of 
even sixpence per week. The great hindrance to thrift at present is 
the hopelessness of being able to save enough. With a minimum 
pension assured, even the smallest addition becomes worth providing. 
If membership of a friendly society, or a life insurance policy, carried 
with it almost a certainty of an honourable State pension, instead 
of degrading Poor Law relief, the strongest possible encouragement 
would be given to the admirable efforts now being made by the 
existing popular agencies for thrift,f which are already doing so much 
for the more prosperous of our artisan classes. At present they do 
not succeed to any extent in providing for old age. Their benefits 
for sickness absorb practically all the available savings of the poor. 
The cost of providing adequate pensions is found to be too serious 
for the great friendly societies, and for any but afew of the more 
powerful trades’ unions.t The financial equilibrium of some of these is 
more than doubtful. But small additions to the public pension could 
at once be made attractive to tens of thousands who could never 
aspire to obtain even ten pounds a year. 

There is a further direction in which these public pensions would 
encourage individual effort and-the creation of character. Nothing is 
more brutalising than the manner in which the grown-up children of 


* “The Manchester Unity has long desired to establish annuity or superannuation 
benefit funds; to commence at sixty-five is recommended, and not less than 5s. g 
week. The cost of such a benefit has hitherto proved deterrent.” (Evidence of Mr. 
Watson, actuary to Manchester Unity of Odd Fellows, before Committee on National 
Insurance, H.O. 270, 1885, p. 66.) “ After two years, only four members had joined the 
fund.” (Evidence of Mr. Holmes, a director, p. 59 ) 

t See Dr. Barmreither’s “English Associations of Working Men ;” and ‘Report of 
Oommittee on National Provident Insurance,” H.O. 270 of 1885. 

$ uch as the Amalgamated Engineers, Boilermakers, Oompositors, &c. 
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paupers are virtually encouraged to treat their aged parents. The 
Guardians have the greatest possible difficulty in obtaining contribu- 
tions from sons towards the maintenance of their pauper parents. The 
money is given grudgingly, because it merely saves the rates. But 
once let it become possible for the poor, as it is for the middle-class 
‘and the rich, to soothe and comfort the declining years of their parents 
by those small gifts which cost so little and mean so much, and we 
may have at least a chance of awakening those filial feelings which go 
far to humanise and elevate personal character. If a son’s assistance 
‘to his State-pensioned father or mother means the addition of tobacco 
` or tea to their bare subsistence, that assistance is a great deal more 
likely to be given than when it means merely the reduction of his 
parent’s cost to the parish., We deliberately dry up and starve at 
present one of the most promising means of developing the higher 
feelings of the poor. 

Some persons will be frightened at the cost of providing any wide- 
spread system of aged pensions. It must, however, be remembered 
that the proposal involves really: no new expense to the community. 
The aged poor are in any case maintained at the cost of: the able- 
hodied workers, and the substitution of pensions for Poor Law relief 
is merely a readjustment. It may be assumed that in the United 
Kingdom to-day there would be about 1700,000 persons over 65. 
Of these probably 150,000 already receive public pensions of one kind* 
or another, and about 400,000 are in receipt of Poor Law relief, 
costing, on an average, £10 10s. 102d. each annually.* What propor- 
tion of the others would be eligible for and would apply for a 
pension, it is impossible to predict. But even if the pension of £10 
per head were made universal (and there is much to be said for this 
proposal), the extra cost involved would almost be covered by the 
appropriation to this service of the tax on tobacco, which is not likely 
otherwise to be allowed to remain as a permanent feature in.a Demo- 
cratic fiscal policy. 

If the pension were made payable at 70 years of age, only 24 per 
cent. of the population would be alive to claim it, or just a million for 
the United Kingdom, of whom probably 260,000 are already paupers, 
and perhaps 100,000 public pensioners. The extra charge involved 
would, in this case, probably not exceed the tea duty. 

But a beginning might be made by sanctioning a certain number 
of pensions every year,} within a fixed limit, the number being gradually 
increased so as to absorb. more and more of those who would otherwise 
end their, days as paupers. It must never be forgotten that the object 
of the pension system is not so much the comfort of the individual 
pensioner as the stoppage of the degradation and demoralisation of the 


+ “Local Government Board Report,” p. lxxix. C—5813. 
+ This is virtually the proposal made in the®Bull of Mr. Alfred Thomas, M.P., now 
before the House of Commons (1890, No. 49). 
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existing pauper class. The main object is to encourage the salutary 
discipline of individual thrift by removing the present hopelessness. 
We must put some water into the pump in order to make it draw. 


II.— EFFICIENT EDUCATION FOR THE CHILDREN. 


As the State undertakes to fulfil all the duties of parentage to over 
50,000 children (this is the average number of indoor pauper children ; 
82,000 of them are actually orphans),* and prevents, moreover, any 
interference of their relations in the matter, it is clear that the State 
is bound, as a matter both of morflity and public policy, to ensure 
that these duties are fulfilled in the very best possible manner. The 
Government should, at any rate, set, as a parent, a good and not a bad 
example. : 

The grim principle of the 1834 Commissioners, that the pauper’s 
“ situation, on the whole, shall not be made -really or apparently so 
eligible as the situation of the labourer of the lowest class,” cannot be 
held to apply to orphan children, if the situation of the children of 
the lowest labourer be such as to be below the level of nurture and 
education adequate to prepare them for the struggle of life. To 
manufacture paupers wholesale inside the workhouse, merely because 
individual parents are doing so outside, has proved too stupid even 
for the scientific Poor Law pedant, and a vast improvement has taken 
place in the care of indoor pauper children. 

In the best managed institutions, little further can, indeed, be sug- 
gested. In the Forest Gate schools, for instance, the elder girls are 
taken out to market, and taught to buy the provisions which they 
will afterwards cook for dinner in the separate cottage homes. The 
boys are often taught shoemaking, tailoring, or the use of some 
musical instrument. Out of 606 boys placed out from Metropolitan 
Unions in 1888, 90 went into army or navy bands, 95 entered the 
navy, 102 the mercantile marine, and 52 became shoemakers. All 
the girls but one went to domestic service.t 

About 500 orphans are now annually sent to Canada, where they 
can start in life clear of all old associations. 

Boarding out is still restricted, both by its limitation to orphan or 
deserted children, and by the difficulty of securing efficient super- 
vision, but 8,778 were boarded out on July 1, 1888,f and, in the 
great majority of cases, were found to be well cared for. 

The facilities for boarding out and emigration, now confined by the 
order of the Local Government Board to orphans and deserted children, 
might well be extended to other pauper children, whose parents con- 


* P. 279 of C—5813. + P. 892 of C—5818. $ P. 279 of C—5813. 
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sented to their. being so dealt with. Itis even suggested by experienced 
Poor Law workers that the chilfren of permanent indoor paupers might 
equally be boarded out, just as they are now sent away to the Poor 
Law school, without their parents’ consent. There is, moreover, much 
room for improvement in the care of pauper children in the smaller 
Unions. The indoor pauper children, instead of being herded toge- 
ther in, pauper barracks, or crowded in gigantic ophthalmic workhouse 
schools, as they are in all but a few exceptional institutions, need, if 
they cannot be boarded out, to be allotted in comparatively small 
parties in “ cottage homes,” to the care of “ house-mothers.” In the 
words of the Eleusis Club Reporė, they should “be kept free-from 
any pauper taint, sent if possible to mix with other children in good 
public elementary schools,” and ‘carefully taught some trade or useful 
occupation, by which they can fulfil the duties of good citizenship, 
incumbent on them as on others.” The apprenticeship of pauper 
children to such practically unskilled trades as hair-cutting, or the 
placing of them out as errand-boys or farm-labourers, ought to be 
definitely abandoned. ` . 

' Their elementary education requires, too, considerable improvement, 
16,216 children were in Metropolitan workhouse schools in 1886-7. 
Out of these only 359 were in Stardard VI. (only 221 of these passed). 
The inspector deplores ; . 
“Tho bad classification of the older workhouses ; the poor and imperfect 
furniture and appliances provided for educational purposes; the low salaries: 
given, preventing the hig pel Be of teachers applying for vacant schools ; 
the want of technical skill, and of the ability-to impart practical knowledge 
on the part of industrial trainers ; and the narrow view too frequently taken 
by Boards of Guardians and managers of utilising the industry of the 
children. 4 i 

Surely the Education Department might be empowered to insist on 
these public schools being raised to at least as high a level as 
an ordinary Board school. ‘It does not seem too much to ask 
that every child of which the State assumes the duties of parent- 
age should be given, up to fourteen, the best elementary education 
possible, followed by apprenticeship to some highly skilled trade, 
so as to ensure that every workhouse child becomes a skilled instead 
of an, economically speaking, “unskilled” recruit to the labour market. 
All this is, however, already within the powers of the Guardians 
under the existing law ; what is needed is tis proper spirit and energy ` 
in its administration, 

* This is already the practice in about a third of the Unions in England and Wales. , 


Moreover, children of outdoor paupers are everywhere required to attend school 


regularly, 
p“ Report of Local Government Board,” O—5526, pp. 95-97. 
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TII.—CoLLECTIVE PROVISION FOR THE SICK. 


Few persons realise how rapidly we are “ municipalising” our 
hospitals. In the rural districts, the workhouse infirmary is coming 
to be more and more accepted as the proper home of the wage-earners 
who are seriously ill, and the prejudice against the removal of 
the patient from the family is gradually giving way before the 
improvement of the public hospital. In London, where our magni- 
ficent voluntary hospitals, 78 in number, provide about 6,415 occupied 
beds, the 27 Poor Law infirmaries and “sick asylums” have 9,639, 
and the eight hospitals of the Metropolitan Asylums Board 1820, a 
total of 11,459. Nearly two-thirds of our Metropolitan hospital 
accommodation is therefore now provided from public funds. | 

Nothing could be more advantageous from the public point of view 
than that every case of serious illness should be treated in hospital. 
Tt is to the public interest that the worker should as quickly as possi- 
ble recover his health and strength, with the least possible burden to 
his relatiohs. The great advance in medical treatment during recent 
years has been in nursing and in antiseptic treatment, neither of 
which is possible in a crowded home. The isolation of infectious 
disease is an obvious public gain, But when 80 per cent. of our 
households are those of *manual wage-earners, when jn our great 
cities, 80 to 40 per cent. exist in single rooms, and as many more in 
two- or three-room tenements, neither isolation nor proper nursing 
are possible in the home. The treatment of the sick must necessarily 
become more and more a matter of collective provision, and it, is 
fortunate that the subjective demoralisation, which we have done our 
best to attach to it, by making (in London) two-thirds of the inmates 
technically paupers, is dying away before the common sense of the 
doctors and the patients. It was stated to the House of Lords’ Com- 
mittee that, “ in consequence of the excellence of the treatment in these 
infirmaries, and their separation from the workhouse, the poor are s0 
ready to resort to them that there is a tendency to regard them as a 
kind of ‘State hospital,’ entrance to which does not imply that the 
patient is a pauper.” * 

This excellent discrimination seems so horrible to the Birmingham 
Guardians, that, “ they have determined to make all persons who come 


’ to their infirmary pass through the gate which leads to the workhouse 


grounds, so that they may not draw a distinction between the work- 
house and thé infirmary.” 
This sapient instance of the deliberate “ pauperisation ” of those 
free from this taint is characteristic of far too much of the existing 
Poor Law administratión, We are often so intent on reducing the 


* “Report of House of Lords’ Committee on Poor Law Relief,” H.L. 868, 1888, 


` p. viii. 
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cost of the collective provision for our poorer brethren, that we eyen 
prefer to make that provision as demoralising to them as we possibly 
can, on the chance that we may thereby exclude (to their detriment 
and occasional starvation) some of the more dignified among them. 

As regards medical aid, however, public opinion is now running 
too strongly in the other direction to be resisted. By sec. 7 of the 
Diseases Prevention (Metropolis) Act, 1883, treatment in the magnifi- 
cent public hospitals of the Metropolitan Asylums Board is not deemed 
“ parochial relief.” In 1884, Parliament provided that the receipt 
merely of medical relief should not disqualify a man for exercising 
the franchise. In the next Parliamentary Registration Bul, a clause 
will inevitably be carried, which’ few members of Parliament will 
dare even to resist, defining ‘‘ medical relief” to include treatment in 
a Poor Law Infirmary or Sick Asylum. Why, moreover, should we 
deprive a man of the educating dignity of citizenship because he has 
had the misfortune to have his wife or child compulsorily removed 
from his care as dangerously insane, and remitted to a public lunatic 
asylum ? . g 

The question of outdoor medical attendance is less obvious. It 
mey still be possible, by means of provident dispensaries and friendly 
societies, to enable all persons of ordinary thrift to provide for medical 
aid in the simple ailments of life. It may, therefore, be desirable 
not to hinder this spontaneous co-operation, where it exists, by an 
undue extension of gratuitous medical attendance at the public ex- 
pense. But there is, in principle, every reason to prefer a frank com- 
‘munism throughout this department of public service, if only public 
opinion would accept it without subjective demoralisation. The one 
and only aim in every case of sickness ought to be the quickest 
possible restoration of the patient to health, and we might well cut 
our way entirely out of the “ nexus of cash payments” in this if in 
no other matter of public interest. 

The existing distinction between the voluntary and the rate- 
supported hospital cannot possibly be maintained, and it may be hoped 
that the House of Lords’ Committee, now sitting to consider this 
question, will enable some order to be introduced into the barbaric 
chaos of London hospital administration. What eppears to be 
wanted is the complete separation of medical and hospital relief from 
the Poor Law system. In large cities, the provision for the sick 
needs classification according to the kind of disease, rather than 
according to the haphazard distinction of how each particuiar institu- 
tion is maintained or administered. We require in London an 
elected Hospitals Board, managing all public provision for the sick 
and the insane, and auditing, supervising and controlling all “ volun- 
tary ” hospitals. Such a Board would relieve the London County 
Council of its burdensome care of lunetic asylums, and take overthe ° 
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hospitals of the Metropolitan Asylums Board. In other counties, 
it would probably be found sufficient to give similar powers of 
hospital management and control to the existing ‘“ Asylums Com- 
mittee” of the County Council, thus removing all provision for the 
sick from any contact with Poor Law Administration. 


IV.—Pusiic BURIAL OF THE DEAD. 


It is part of the imperfection of the existing Poor Law statistics 
that none exist as to the number of pauper funerals. The proportion 
of these to the total deaths must, however, be very large. Many 
persons are buried by the parish who were not in receipt of relief 
when alive. If 18 per cent. of the deaths in London are those of 
persons actually in the workhouse or Poor Law infirmary ; if over 22 
per cent. die in some public institution or another; if in the rural 
districts 830 to 40 per cent. of the’ deaths of persons over sixty are 
those of paupers; if 10 per cent. of the population obtain relief 
during any one year, and 25 per cent. of those over sixty-five are 
permanent paupers; it is probable that at least one-third of our 
funerals are already paid for from Poor Law funds. 

To be ** buried by the parish” is felt by the poor to be a disgrace 
and a dishonour to a greater extent than can easily be realised. The 
aged labourer, who will rely without shame on the parish doctor, use 
without disgrace the Poor Law dispensary or infirmary, and eren accept 
without much dishonour the bitter bread of out-door relief, revolts 
against the pauper funeral, and starves himself to hoard the sum neces- 
sary to avoid this last humiliation. Yet so hard and so demoralising 
are the conditions of life of the great mass of the population, that it 
seems probable that at least one-third of them fail to maintain even 
this ‘‘ final rally on the narrow ledge” of dignity and self-respect, and 
are eventually carried down to a pauper’s grave. 

There is, of course, nothing necessarily degrading in a public 
funeral. In the case of a soldier, or a sailor, a priest, or a member 
of a religious order, the collective provision for burial is accepted as a 
matter of course. Itis merely that we have deliberately chosen to 
make this particular form of public foneral—the lot of one-third of 
our brethren—an additional anxiety during their lives, a source of 
bitterness during their last moments, and a stain of disgrace to their 
relations. We have failed in our effort to abolish the public funeral, 
and have succeeded merely in making it one more pang to the dying, 
and one more engine of demoralisation to the living. Has not the 
time come for depauperising our parish funerals? We do not 
even take the trouble to make the burden easy to-the poor. We charge 
unnecessary and irksome fees for the mere privilege of burial; we 
permit, in some cases, an absentee rector to levy a toll on all burials 
from his district, wherever ande by whomsoever performed ; we allow 
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the provision of cemeteries to become, in many places, a matter of 
private speculation, and a source of unnecessary individual gain ; and 
we leave the sorrowing household to bargain with a tradesman for 
their means of performing what is essentially a public duty. There 
seems no reason why the collective organisation of the people should 
not be utilised to minimise the trouble and expense of the sepulture 
of the dead. 

In Paris the whole of the cemeteries are public property, and the 
whole of the funerals are conducted by what is virtually a public 
organisation. The one “undertaker” is the Company of “ Pompes 
funèbres,” chartered and subsidised by the municipality, and under 
its supervision and control. Funerals are provided according to a 
definite scale of charges, varying from nothing to the highest amount 
demanded by Parisian taste. It does not seem an impossible dream 
‘that we might one day “municipalise” our undertakers, expanding 
the existing ‘‘ Burial Boards” into a complete municipal department 
for interment, the minimum charge being fixed low enough to enable 
even the very poorest to enjoy the luxury of paying something for 
the last offices to the loved dead. We might facilitate, instead of 
obstruct, this final effort of self-respect. 

But there is much to be said for going a step further. The 
expenses of burial must necessarily be shared among the living, and 
Death knocks at the door of every household; on an average, once in 
ten years. It is a question whether we could not more conveniently 
“pool” the necessary minimum costa, and spread the charge over 
these years, instead of each family meeting it at the time. To quote 
from a suggestive pamphlet of the Fabian Society :*— 

“Why should we add to the trouble and economic disturbance necessarily 
incident to death by levying a toll on burial? The disposal of the dead isa 
matter of common concern; the fulfilment of this public duty presses crush- 
ingly on the poor in their hour of greatest need; ‘ communism in funerals’ 
is not likely to lead to reckless increase in the demand for graves; and any 
simplification of the extravagant expenses now incurred in the matter would 
be a great boon. 

“© Pree burial’? would, moreover, enable the total abolition of infant 
insurance, with its accompanying evil of infant murder. No valid plea for 


the insurance of children would remain if the need for individual provision 
of funeral charges were obviated.” 


V.—ABOLITION oF THE OastalL Warp. 


For the first 200 years of its history, indeed, during the whole era 
of the Middle Ages, Poor Law legislation aimed almost exclusively at 
repression, not relief,f and we ‘must, to-day, not forget the necessity 
of undertaking the reformation of sturdy rogues and vagabonds, 

Many otherwise good people have a most immoral belief that all 


* u Facts for Londoners,” p. 53. 
+ See Sir F. M. Eden’s ‘State of the Poor,” and Bir G. Nicholl’s “ English Poor 
Law.” 
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paupers belong to this class. They forget that one-third of the 
paupers are children, one-tenth insane, and one-half infirm, aged, or 
disabled adults. Less than one-tenth are classed as able-bodied adults, 
and of these three-fourths are women, mostly deserted or widowed 
mothers, with families demanding all their strength. Only 3 per 
cent. are classed as usually adult able-bodied males, and even as to 
these the Local Government Board explains (p. 278 of C, 5818) that 
they include “those relieved (1) on account of sudden and urgent 
necessity; (2) on account of their own sickness, accident or infirmity ; 
(3) on account of the sickness, accident, or infirmity of some member 
of the family, or of a funeral; and (4) on account of want of work.” 
The number of vagrants relieved is only about 6000, and the total 
number of “sturdy beggars” profiting by the Poor Law must be 
altogether infinitesimal te the population. Nevertheless, this parasitic 
class exists in demoralising numbers, moving gaily from one “ Queen’s ` 
Mansion” to another, until their faces become perfectly well-known 
to the superintendent. 

The existing casual wards appear, indeed, to be permanent foci of 
moral infection. Filled almost exclusively by habitual tramps, they 
serve at present merely as the support and increasing degeneration of 
a hopelessly parasitic class. No relaxation can safely be made in 
their rigorous drearinesg, lest it immediately lead to an influx of 
inmates eager for the relative luxury. The few innocent persons who 
drift into the casual ward from sheer lack of shelter are almost 
inevitably drawn into the eddy of its evil current, and become perma- 
nent casuals. ‘The only reform that can be suggested is the total 
refusal to recognise or provide for the “ poor traveller,” now become 
obsolete; the admission to a “Reception Ward” of any destitute 
person, and his searching individual examination there; the stern and 
rigorous commitment to a penal “ labour colony” of every recognised 
habitual casual; and the prompt discharge, after performance of a 
reasonable task of labour, of the merely destitute labourer, who should 
be in every possible way assisted to obtain employment. There seems 
no reason why every workhouse and every post-office should not be a 
real “ Labour Bureau,” supplied daily with telegraphic information 
from a central office in each city or county of all “places vacant,” so 
far as these can be ascertained. The dissemination of this information 
would be at least as valuable as the simultaneous publication all over 
England of the daily speculations of the meteorological office, and 
probably the most rigorous ‘“‘ Administrative Nihilist” would admit 
that the drifts and eddies of industrial life may as rightly be made 
known by Government agency as the course of the winds. We might 
certainly take as much trouble to save human lives from the ship- 
wreck of permanent pauperism as we do to prevent the loss of ships 
and cargoes on our coasts. s 
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For the chronic cases of sturdy vagrancy, idle mendicity and incor- 
rigible laziness, we must have recourse to organised pauper labour, 
strictly disciplined and severely supervised. These classes, like the 
criminals, are the “ failures” of our civilisation; and while they must 
be treated with all just kindness, and offered opportunities of earning 
their subsistence, they must nevertheless be sternly denied all relief 
until they are willing to repay it by useful labour. The present 
Poor Law system fails to deal with them, and all reformers demand . 
further public action. Mr. Charles Booth urges-that we must “ open 
a little the portals of the Poor Law, or its administration, making 
within its courts a working guild under suitable discipline,” and 
eliminate the idle loafers from society by making their existence in 
_ the ordinary community more and more impossible, whilst we, on the 
other hand, offer them constantly the alternative of the reforming 
“ Labour Colony” to which all incorrigible vagrants and beggars could 
be committed by the magistrate for specified terms on the indictment 
of the police or poor-law officer. ee 

There need be no fear that the Democracy will deal teaderly with 
these fraudulent claimants upon its purse; once provide generously 
and wisely for all in whose cases the relief is neither’ dishonourable 
nor demoralising, and the residuum may safely be treated with 
scientific rigour. , 


VI.—Rerorm oF Poor Law MACHINERY. 


No Poor Law administration will, however, be stable until those 
responsible enjoy the confidence of the public, now effectually destroyed 
by the defective manner of their election. The reform of the adminis- 
trative machinery of the Poor Law is therefore a matter of vital 
importance, especially in the metropolis. Indeed, it is probable that 
this side of the problem will force itself upon the notice of Ministers 
long before they can be induced to deal with the equally urgent 
reforms already referred to. 

The administration of the Poor Law is committed to 647 boards of 
guardians, acting for 647 aggregations of 14,827 parishes. In 
London there are. 30 boards of guardians acting either for separate 
parishes (14), or for ‘“ unions” (16) of smaller parishes. The “ over- 
seers of the poor,” appointed by two J.P.’s, have become practically 

- obsolete as to function. 

The boards of guardians are mainly elected by the ratepayers 
(either annually or triennially in the month of April, according to the 
particular arrangement in force for each parish) upon a system of plural 
voting, each elector having from one to six votes, according to the 
rateable value of his hoase. Owner® are entitled to vote as well as 
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occupiers, and may even vote by proxy, and an occupying owner can 
give double votes. If, moreover, he is rated for more than one honse, 
whether as a “house-farmer” or not, his voting power is further 
multiplied in proportion to the number of his houses. Under this 
system it occasionally happens (as in Bethnal Green in April 1889) 
that a minority of the large honseholders prevails over the poorer 
majority. 

The elections are conducted carelessly, voting papers being left at 
each house by a policemen, and collected next day, without any safe- 
guards against personation or fraud. Very little public interest is 
aroused, and only small proportion of the papers are filled up. 

Justices of the peace in any parish are ex-officio members of its 
board of guardians, but they seldom attend. The Local Government 
Board may nominate additional members of any board. The bulk of 
the work is left in the hands of the paid officials, and the ‘‘ clerk to 
the guardians ”—frequently a local solicitor—is often an official 
pluralist (as in Chelsea) receiving huge emoluments, and practically 
beyond control. 

We need in our Poor Law representative government “one man 
one vote” on the County Council Register, uniform triennial elections, 
exclusion of all J.P.’s, and other nominated members, abolition of 
rating qualification, election arrangements on the lines of those for 
the School Boards, and under the Corrupt Practices Act (but allowing, 
as now for Parliamentary elections, though not for municipal elections, 
, meetings, &c., in working men’s clubs), and removal of the alleged 
disability of women under coverture to be guardians or electors of 
guardians.* 

Each board of guardians now administers relief, and collects its 
rates independently of the others ; but in London the cost of the main- 
tenance of the poor inside the workhouses, infirmaries and schools, the 
salaries of Poor Law officials, and the expenses of vaccination, are 
defrayed from a “Common Poor Fund,” and divided amongst the 
parishes in proportion to the rateable value of their property. 

The burden of London’s poor cannot perhaps be safely wholly 
shared among London as a whole, in the simple manner in which the 
cost of London’s Elementary Education is apportioned. Nor can the 
charge for the poor be made a matter of national finance. The grant 
of Poor Law Relief is necessarily so much a question of local discretion 
in administration, that local responsibility for excess is necessary to 
prevent local waste or extravagance. Fach locality must be left to 
bear its own charges, wherever those charges are incurred for relief 
granted, except in the exact manner and under the general rules laid 
down for the common guidance. But the principle of the Common 


* These are practically the proposals gf the Bill of Mr. Alfred Thomas, M.P., now 
before the House of Commons. 
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Poor Fund can safely be extended, as regards London, so as to fhrow 
upon the central metropolitan authority (besides all its owh expendi- 
ture) the minimum cost per pauper of all relief granted strictly upon 
the principles prescribed by it, the minimum cost per pauper of local _ 
administrative expenses, the whole cost of guardian elections, and the 
whole of those numerous charges now thrown upon the local poor rate, 
but expended by the guardians in pursuance of Act of Parliament, 
or by other public bodies uncontrolled by them. The “ equalisation” 
of all these charges would still leave undiminished all existing checks 
upon local extravagance in the grant of relief. 

But any equalisation of the London poor rate requires an efficient 
central authority, and Mr. Pickersgill’s Bill, which received consider- 
able support in the House of Commons in 1889, was inadequate in its 
recognition of this need. ‘The metropolis sadly needs a central 
“ Board of Guardians” to manage such part of its Poor Law affairs as 
requires unity of administration, and to ensure the extinction of the 
demoralising inequality of treatment which thirty separate administra- 
- tive boards in one city can never fail to produce. Mr. W. M. Acworth* 
asks, for instance, with regard to the casual wards : 


“Why should it be left to the local guardians to decide what task should 
be set, at what hour discharge should take place, whether the task should 
first be completed or no, whether the ward should be cellular or associated, 
for on all these points the widest discrepancies exist at the present moment? 
At one ward habitual casuals enjoy, without the necessity of an entrance fee 
of fourpence, all the jovial freedom of a common lodging-house. A short 
distance off the discipline is so stern that the place is shunned by every one 
except the bond fide wayfarer, who is unacquainted with the character of the 
various establishments.” 


At present, too, the patients in the Poor Law Infirmaries at Mary- 
lebone and St. Pancras cost £40 and £50 per patient respectively, 
whilst those at Wandsworth and Mile End cost little more than half 
this amount. The thirty-nine separate London workhouses have at 
present each to provide sufficient separate accommodation for about 
ten distinct classes of inmates. It is, therefore, not surprising that 
they fail also to discriminate in their classification between the 
worthy and the unworthy, the innocent and the hardened. Unity 
of administration would enable, not only much stricter classifica- 
tion and educational discrimination, but also a relaxation in the 
treatment of the aged and the worthy, along with sterner discipline in 
separate establishments for the less deserving classes. The financial 
economy of amalgamation, in space, in time, and in money, need 
only be mentioned. 

No reformer would, however, for a moment propose to add any 
functions or powers to London’s only Poor Law organisation, the 


e 
* “ Report of Poor Law Conference,” London, 1889. 
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Metropolitan Asylums Board, which possesses all the electoral and 
most of the other vices of the late Metropolitan Board of Works. 
Practically all authorities agree with Mr. Acworth and the Rev. 8. A. 
Barnett in urging the creation of a single Poor Law Council for 
London, which, like its County Council and School Board, must 
spring exclusively from the direct election of the people. The election 
might take place triennially, at the same time and in the same manner 
as the election of local guardians, the candidates obtaining the highest 
votes in each parish becoming ipso facto members of the Poor Law 
Council as well as local guardians. The Poor Law Council should retain 
for itself all power of deciding the principles of administration and of 
poor relief, delegating to the local boards of guardians only the duty 
of administering and granting relief upon those principles. It would 
naturally take over all the powers, duties, and property of the Metro- 
politan Asylums Board, and the administration of all workhouses, 
casual wards, and Poor Law schools. The London Poor Law 
Council should be placed as near as may be practicable in the 
same position as regards independence as the London County Council 
and School Board. Its accounts would still be audited by the 
Government auditors, and its action strictly confined within its parlia- 
mentary powers, but the discretionary authority over the London 
overseers and boards of gwardians, now vested in the Local Govern- 
ment Board, might safely be entrusted to it, as well as other powers 
of the latter overgrown department. 

Outside the Metropolis it appears unnecessary to make any imme- 
diate alteration of Poor Law machinery or change in Poor Law areas. 
The existing 647 Poor Law Unions cannot be disturbed without the 
most serious readjustments of property, debts, officers, rates, and 
official machinery. No one would propose to transfer them to the 
county councils, which are quite unfitted for the detailed examination 
of individual cases which should form the leading feature in Poor 
Law administration. At first sight it seems desirable to adopt the 
Union area as that of the new district council, for which compara- 
tively few duties can be suggested, now that the whole Liberal Party 
has suddenly “gone solid” for parish councils. It will, indeed, 
probably be found that “district,” as distinct from “ parish,” councils 
are needed only in London, where they will replace the existing 
vestries and district boards of works. In a few of the larger counties an 
authority intermediate between the parish and the shire may be called 
for, but this can best be supplied by local committees of the county ` 
council, empowered to administer local affairs on the lines laid down by 
the whole council. Even in these cases, however, the Poor Law Union 
could not be adopted as the area, because it is desirable that the areas 
of the local committees should be, as far as possible, homogeneous 
in character, with special separation of urban from purely rural dis- 
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tricts, Now the Poor Law unions were usually deliberately formed 
so as to unite urban with rural districts, in order somewhat to equalise 
the rates, and distribute any special pressure. They often cut across 
municipal boundaries and unite the most diverse districts. Thus, 
the Barton Regis Union includes Clifton and other suburbs of 
Bristol with.a large slice of purely agricultural country. Leeds is in 
three Poor Law unions, each containing a huge cantle of the neigh- 
bouring rural area. The omission of the Poor Law administration 
from the Local Government Act was no mere “shirking” on Mr. 
Ritchie’s part, but an inevitable necessity of the incongruity of the 
union areas with those of any possible arrangement of district councils. 

Nor can Poor Law administration be made wholly parochial. The 
14,827 parishes in England and Wales cannot possibly each have its 
workhouse, its infirmary, its lunatic asylum, its casual ward, and its ` 
labour yard. The parish council may well be empowered to remit 
cases to the appropriate union institution, and possibly act as a 
local consultative committee to the board of guardians of the union, 
and to the public authority administering the aged pensions, ‘but further 
than this no experienced Poor Law worker would desire to go. To 
allow the parish council to grant outdoor relief would promptly land 
us in all the demorelising horrors of the Old Poor Law, and to make 
each parish maintain its own poor would bring back all the absurdities 
of the old Law of Settlement, with the inevitable results of “ closed 
parishes,” demolition of cottages, compulsory removals, litigation, 
inter-parochial envy, hatred, mialice, and all uncharitakleness. We 
must therefore retain, outside London, the Poor Law union with its 
board of guardians, reformed as to election, the members paid their 
reasonable travelling expenses, and relieved of their present medley 
of sanitary and educational functions, at last set free to devote them- 
selves entirely to their task of worthily administering the collective 
provision for the poorer citizens. 

The foregoing tentative proposals for Poor Law reform all 
proceed, it will be seen, on the lines of “depauperising,” wherever 
safely possible, the present collective provision of the community for 
_ its weaker members, and of “democratising” the machinery of its 
administration. They do not profess to form a complete scheme, 
dealing, as they do, neither with the “ unemployed” nor the constant 
Poor Law problem of the widow with young children. No doubt 
they will strike many people as wild and extremely dangerous. There 
are those who will say that it is unnecessary to propose any 
, change in the present Poor Law system, and unwise to suggest far- 
reaching schemes of possible reform. There are others who will prefer 
merely to await an expression of the popular will, before even dis- 
cussing the question. Both classes will, it may with some confidence 
be suggested, be neglecting the lessons of Democratic history. 
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We now see that it was a common error to suppose that the intro- 
duction of machinery must diminish the demand for industrial skill. 
The change which rendered valueless various forms of obsolete dex- 
terity has called into existence a much wider range of higher class 
labour. Itis equally erroneous to imagine that the approach to com- 
plete political Democracy is enabling us to dispense with statecraft. 
Tt is the fashion of the cynic to describe politicians as mere clerks and 
servants of the popular will, because their action is necessarily shaped 
by its voice. True statemanship, however, will recognise that political 
Democracy merely changes the terms of the problem. Instead of 
ignoring the popular desires, as Metternich did, or of dazzling, flat- 
tering, and evading the popular will, as (let us say) Lord Palmerston 
did, it is now the task of the statesman to discern the real aspirations 
of the “ dim inarticulate” multitude, and to guide and interpret these 
into safely effective political action. 

The main requisite of this task of contemporary statesmanship is 
political prescience. What it is important to know is, not what the 
people to-day ask for—that is obvious enough—but what they are 
going to ask for next year. Once the popular demand has found 
definite form and general support, it becomes increasingly difficult for 
even the greatest statesman to modify its course. Resistance, even 
when well argued, does fittle more than inflame the agitation and 
injure the influence of the conscientious opponent of the popular will. 
The duty of the statesman is always to be at least “ six weeks ahead ” 
of the people’s voice; to foresee the coming demand ; to occupy the 
public mind with a well-devised scheme for carrying out the swelling 
aspiration; and so to obviate the general support of impracticable, 
ineffective, or unsafe plans, taken up merely because no better had 
been in time suggested. 

To be able to head off the crowd from a dangerous course the 
statesman must, from the outset, be continually leading them towards 
the same end, but by safe paths. Democracy is like the House of 
Commons—it will follow if it is led, not if it is merely resisted. If 
the Democratic ship is to be steered it myst be kept under weigh, and 
at a good pace; and he who wants to do the steering must know 
whence the next gust of wind is coming, and not doggedly turn in 
its teeth. 

It appears increasingly probable that we may be on the eve of as 
great a revolution in Poor Relief as those of 1782 and 1834. Whether 
this change will be for good or for evil in its effect upon national 
character largely depends on the manner in which our public leaders 
meet the popular will. 

SipNey WEBB. 
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A NEW PROFESSION WANTING 
PROFESSORS. 


F late public attention has been suddenly awakened tothe modern 
possibilities of illustration. Lectures are delivered, essays 
written upon the subject; illustrations, with every day, become more 
a matter of course in magazines and newspapers, and, most startling 
fact of all, an illustrated daily has not onby been started in ‘London, 
but has been published successfully for several months past. Those | 
who have interested themselves in these phenomena have, as a rule, 
been preoccupied with studying the history of the invention and 
growth of illustrated journalism ; few have concerned themselves with 
it in its present development in this country. And yet it is really 
upon this present development that the healthy future of this new 
profession wanting professors depends. ; 

Within the last ten years illustration has become a specialty, and 
the few trained illustrators have taken equal rank with the practi- 
tioners of any other branch of art. It is now really an artistic science 
to he acquired, not only by the ordinary artistic training of the 
schools, but by a scientific and mechanical education as well. To be 
successful to-day as an illustrator requires as much special ability as 
to be successful as a painter, though itis well known that the man 
who succeeds in any one branch of art usually has the ability to make 
his way equally well in another, if he give sufficient study and time 
to it. 

But while as yet scientifically trained illustrators are few, the 
-number of persons of both sexes who have begun to draw for the 
daily papers, for advertisements, for illustrated books, is something 
enormous. The majority are apparently self-taught; that is, they are not 
taught at all. Others come from architects’ offices or wood-engravers’ 
workshops, in fact from every place, excepting where they should come 
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from—a well-conducted school. Even if they have been through 
South Kensington or the Royal Academy, they have no knowledge— 
at least their work shows none—of what the standards of illustration 
are. A thorough mastery of the requirements of illustration is not to 
be gained in a regular art school, if professors, as well as students, 
have no practical acquaintance with the subject. Draughtsmen who 
have studied with architects or wood-engravers may understand the 
mechanical requisites, but too frequently they cannot draw. The 
consequence is, the average English illustrator has no style, no tech- 
nique ; he may have something to say, but he does not know how 
to say it. This is true, however, not merely of the illustrator. In 
England (Mr. Phené Spiers has pointed this ont in the Architect) the 
average art student, even with such a great collection as that of the 
National Gallery to help him, has no idea of brilliant execution. He 
tries to be original without any originality. He messes about with 
no feeling for sharpness, directness, or precision of statement. As a 
draughtsman, he shows no sense of brilliancy, of dash, of go. In fact, 
he has no life or individuality either in his ideas or in his work. He 
apparently thinks art can be produced by plodding indifference, as no 
art ever was produced. It must be worked out, but with intelligence 
and enthusiasm. It seems as if the beer of the nation has got into 
its art. On the other hand, the young man or woman of the Beaus 
Arts, of Julian’s, of Rossi’s, the student of the Munich Academy, or 
of Antwerp, or Dusseldorf, does endeavour to express himself in an 
artistic style—a style founded on a knowledge of the requirements of 
illustration, and of the work that is being done around him and all 
over the world; in a word, he has mastered the technique of his art, 
_ of which the majority now illustrating English publications know 
nothing, and, worse still, for which they care less. 

Technique, in the artistic sense, as I mean it here, signifies the 
power of producing a work of art in an artistic manner, and is exactly 
equivalent to style in literature. Why is it that a critic admires Mr. 
Robert Louis Stevenson, and objects to Mr. Rider Haggard, if not 
because the one is an accomplished technician, an accomplished 
stylist, [if you like, and the other is without distinction of style? 
To take a parallel case in art—in etching—Mr. Whistler’s etchings of 
old London, of the Thames, are, as far as I know, universally admitted 
to be the perfection of technical excellence, and at the same time to 
include every feature of river life which he was striving to render; 
Mr. Haig’s large plates, on the contrary, show an utter refusal to carry 
out his work in an artistic fashion, and no one would give them an 
equal rank with Whistler's. It may be said that Haig is infinitely the 
more widely known man to the public, and that his prints at the 
present time bring higher prices. Is not the same thing true of Mr. 
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" Haggard and his books? Such an argument against the necessity 
of technique, when examined, at once falls to the ground. 

But though technical iowiedae is of the first importance to the 
illustrator, there is nothing to which the English critic objects so 
strenuously. Mr, Blackburn, in the Nineteenth Century, says that the 
young artist (illustrator) who takes an interest in processes and 
modern engraving, is confronted with a new danger, that of consider- ~ 
ing technique above everything, in short, mistaking the means for 
the end. Mr. Hamerton makes a very similar assertion in his notice 
. of “ Pen Drawing” in the February number of the Portfolio. And yet, 

in what branch of art have not the masters who excelled in it con- 
sidered technique above everything? Who would venture to say 
that Rembrandt or Velasquez, or Titian, or Holbein, or Durer 
mistook the means for the end? But who would venture to deny 
that it is just the overwhelming means they used to produce their 
end which have given them their place in the world of art and made 
us fall down and worship them? In Rembrandt’s Descent from the 
Cross, it is not the subject which makes the picture so gueat; I do 
not doubt for a minute that he stole the idea of the limp Christ on 
the Cross from some one else, while you will find the figures at the 
foot of the Cross in similar attitudes in almost all pictures of the same 
incident; it is the way the actual drawing of the figure is managed 
and the scheme of light and shade arranged, the way in which every 
brush mark is made to tell, which stamps as a masterpiece his render- 
ing of the subject. “And so with Titian’s Danae, and Velasquez’s 
Venus ; it is simply the treatment of the two naked women which 
gives these pictures their distinction, which has attracted to them the 
artless art criticism of every century since they were produced. If 
the critic can find spiritual, intellectual, social (if you like) qualities 
in Diirer’s woodcuts, it is only because his style, his technique is so 
marvellous. What is the difference between a portrait by Franz 
Hals and one by a man who goes round the country painting pot- 
house signs? Nothing but the way in which the paint is put on the 
canvas. That which has made art great in all ages is the executive 
ability, the style, the technique of the artists who produced it. This 
is quite as true in literature and music. But for style, but for 
technique, would there be any choice between the _rendering of Faust 
under the personal direction of Gounod in Paris, and of a German 
street band? between Shakespeare and Henry Arthur Jones ? 

With literature and music, and, in fact, with all the professions, 
this truth is so universally admitted that it would be foolish to set to 
` work to prove it. But with art it is another matter. It seems to. 
be the main object of the English art critic to teach the worthlessness 
of technical ability. He seeks in an incomprehensible manner to 
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separate the subject of a picture or a statue from its technique: if a 
man has a magnificent idea, what difference, the critic teaches, if he 
does not know how to express it in marble or on canvas? And yet 
unconsciously the same critic is forced to admit the absolute impor- 
tance of technical knowledge and ability. Mr. Hamerton has con- 
fessed in his “ Camp in the Highlands” that the reason he failed as a 
landscape-painter was because he could not control his colours and 
his brushes. He saw and felt the beauty of the Scotch hills and 
moors and lochs, but he was not able to render it, save in words. 
Everything Mr. Ruskin hes written in “ Modern Painters” is a plea 
for style, for technigue—knowledge he calls it. The whole of 
<t Modern Painters” is but the statement of the fact that Turner 
was the greatest technician who ever lived, and the attempted proof 
of it. Had Ruskin never seen Turner until he was thirty-five, and 
had he spent the ten years which he gave to the first volume of 
“Modern Painters” in the unbiassed, unprejudiced, uninfluenced 
study of the art of the world, possessing as he did such enormous 
executive ability (so plainly shown in the drawings for “ The Stones 
of Venice,” and the fourth volume of “ Modern Painters,” and in his 
studies of architecture), he would probably have given us not only one 
of the most wonderful examples of English prose, but the most useful 
and truest book on art*-but it would not have been about Turner. 
Ruskin, however, does not seem to have realised that all he was 
writing about was technique. And if he failed to make this point 
clear even to himself, is it strange that writers who have néver 
studied art at all, but have the effrontery to call themselves art critics, 
have missed it altogether? Is it strange that artists who have never 
studied their profession have allied themselves with such critics, and 
been made into demagogues by the artless public ? Is it strange that, 
seeing the success of Turner’s ramming his paintings down the throat 
of the nation, they should attempt the same thing? Oould there be 
any other possible result, with all these causes at work, but the hope- 
less prostitution of the taste of the nation, and the glorification of 
middle-class mediocrity ? 

The connection between this attitude of English critics upon what 
are usually called the higher branches of art, and my subject may not 
at once be seen. But though hitherto comparatively little has been 
written about illustration, now that critics have begun to give their 
attention to it this curious English tendency to belittle technique is 
asserting itself, and an utterly wrong standard is being set up just 
when the demand for illustrators is greatest and the spread of 
illustration rapidly increasing. Lately both Mr. Hamerton and Mr. 
Blackburn have in print admitted their fear that if the illustrator 
learns to express himself properly, he will lose in individuality. The 
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former seems to think that if the artist gives the necessary attention 
to illustration, the result will be the disappearance from his work of 
the spontaneousness and unaffectedness which are such admirable 
qualities in the drawings of the old men. But of this, there is small 
danger. Work of any kind to be presented to the public has certain 
limitations imposed upon it—the limitations of material, space, style, 
and censorship. The draughtsman, like the literary contributor to a 
magazine, must conform himself to these limitations, unless he would 
leave it to an editor to adapt his work to them, when indeed it would 
probably lose in spontaneousness. But to think he has small chance of 
giving expression to his individuality, because he must consider these 
things, would be as reasonable as to declare that the sculptor could not 
model with freedom, because he had to bear in mind the marble or bronze - 
in which his statue would be eventually erected. Certainly, indivi- 
duality could not be more strongly expressed than in the drawings 
of Vierge or Charles Keene, The drawings of the Old -Masters, the 
freedom of which Mr. Hamerton regrets, were but sketches of projects 
and intentions, as he himself has called them, equivalent, to notes 
made for a story, a poem, or a book of travel, and haye no relation 
whatever to modern illustration. To carry his argument out to its 
logical conclusion, the less the pen draughtsman or illustrator knows 
of his profession, the better. e 

Mr. Blackburn evidently is of the same mind, though he seems to 
reason from entirely different premises. For if Mr. Hamerton fears 
that the illustrator’s work will lose in artistic value in proportion as 
his technical knowledge increases, Mr. Blackburn apparently believes 
he does not require this technical knowledge because no artistic value 
need be attached to his work. To educate the eye and hand of the 
schoolboy, and initiate him into the mysteries of perspective, is sufficient 
training to make him competent in later days to illustrate books, “no 
matter what his profession or occupation.” It might as well be urged » 
that the man who has mastered the art of penmanship, and can spell, 
is thoroughly equipped to become a newspaper correspondent, no 
matter whether the greater part of his time is devoted to the grocery 
business or to farming. Certainly, the more a man knows of the 
scope and needs of journalistic correspondence, the more thoroughly 
trained he is, the better will be his work. It is the same in art; the 
more skilful the draughtsman is with his pencil, the better adapted 
will his drawings be to illustrated journalism; he should no more 
be allowed to produce crudities with a pencil than his fellow journalist 
is with a pen. The making of maps and plans, upon which Mr. 
Blackburn lays so much stress, has nothing to do with illustration. A 
genuine illustration need not have a greater number of lines than the 
mechanical plan, but in it they are, or ought to be, put down artistic- 
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ally. For it is a mistake to believe with Mr. Blackburn that the 
shorthand of art requires no more aptitude or training than a literary 
man could acquire for himself with a little practice; it requires the 
greatest possible skill, snd there is no comparison between it and 
shorthand in writing. Mastery of the latter, of course, implies 
that the writer has studied not only the art of writing, but also that 
of expressing continually recurring sounds by certain combinations of 
fixed signs. The shorthand man in art takes an ever-recurring effect 
and renders it by a few lines which he chooses for himself, the only 
value of which is their individuality. One man isa machine not so 
good as a phonograph ; the other is a creator. One would rather have 
the three pages of description by a good writer, than the diagram which 
Mr. Blackburn has ingeniously suggested could take their place, just 
ag one would prefer a drawing by a good artist to the three pages of 
description by a poor journalist. To accept his conclusion that to do 
nothing in the way of illustration because we cannot be very artistic 
is a stumbling-block to illustration, to agree with him that the draw- 
ing of the inartistic author should appear as well as that of an artist 
on the pages of his book, is to set up a mechanical and amateurish 
standard for the art. Ifa man has the artistic and literary ability 
‘of Mr. Howard Pyle, let him by all means illustrate his own works ; 
if he has not the artistic sense, even if he can explain his meaning in 
lines, let him keep to the text and employ a really good artist to 
make his drawings. Much better would it be to have good photo- 
graphs reproduced than his crndities. To encourage every man to be 
his own illustrator would be to reduce all illustration to the common- 
place—that is, even below average middle-class journalism. 

The theory that illustration need not always be artistic is the true 
stumbling-block to its development in England. To uphold such a 
theory, to realise it practically, is to corrupt the public taste, to lower 
the artistic standard. That the public rather prefers a low standard, 
when kept supplied with plenty of bad work and left to form its own 
tastes, is too self-evident a fact to need demonstration. Thanks to 
Mr. Ruskin, Murray, and Mr. E. T. Cook, the average man may go 
into the most unmitigated raptures over the approved pictures in the 
National Gallery, though he understand them no better than the 
average catalogue compiler; thanks to the column of art criticism 
in his daily paper, he can point out with due enthusiasm the successes 
at the Royal Academy or the Salon, though if left to himself he would: 
probably pick out for praise the inevitable baby, cat, or horse picture. 
But in illustration, he has, up to the present, had no guide—no Cook 
to personally conduct him through the magazines and weeklies and 
even daily papers, and show him the correct sights, or rather 
illustrations. He has been able, with a clear conscience, to enjoy his 
Daily Graphic and Universal Review as thoroughly as his Century and 
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‘Harper. And now that guides, whom he has already followed 
through other branches of art, are showing him the new way, he is not 
much better off, for they are assuring him, on the one hand, that 
illustrators are really hampered by a knowledge of the technical 
requirements of their work; on the other, that illustration need not 
be artistic ; while publishers and editors of illustrated publications do 
their utmost to confirm him in this belief. People are apt to look upon 
these publishers and editors as benefactors, whose one object is to 
give to the world the best that can be had, and not as the business 
men they are, too often, unfortunately, with as little critical know- 
ledge of illustration as their subscribers, too often unwilling to pay 
for good work, when mediocre or even execrable productions at one- 
half or one-tenth its price will fill the same amount of space. 

To consider the present development of illustrated journalism, 
therefore, is to find that while the number of illustrated publications 
“has increased enormously, and has never been so large as it is now, the 
standard of illustration (that is in England, of course) has never been 
so deplorably low. ‘With illustrators technically ignorant, art critics 
encouraging them in this ignorance, publishers paying them for it, 
and a public believing in it, the outlook is certainly not the brightest. 
The question is, how is the public taste to be reformed until it will 
only accept good work? How is the growing demand for illustrative 
journalists to be met——the wide field of illustrated journalism to be 
worked and cultivated, not by amateurs, but by skilled workmen ? 
This is not easily answered. But the first thing to be done, unques- 
tionably, is to educate, not the public, but its would-be educators. 
For, if the educators are ignorant, how can they teach the public? 

I would begin then by suggesting that drawing should be taught 
universally in every school; each child should be given the same 
amount of instruction in drawing that he receives in writing; he 
should learn to draw from Nature until this is as easy to him as it 
now is to write. It must be remembered that, though every child 
now learns to write, the number of great writers and good journalists 
produced does not exceed the demand, and so this teaching of draw- 
ing would not turn out shoals of artists and illustrators. The higher 
schools should enable the pupil, who shows the desire to do so, to keep 
on with his drawing, so that he could enter ¢he regular art school 
much further advanced than is possible at present. And he should 
also begin his regular art training at a.much younger age than is now 
usual; some of the greatest masters of the past produced all their 
masterpieces and died almost before the student of to-day gets to 
work. Such a system, instead of cramping the artistic instincts in a 
child, as they are cramped at present, would broaden them. 

If the art school, or more properly atelier, into which the pupil 
passes is a national institution, it certainly must not be constituted on 
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the lines of the Royal Academy—to which, I venture to say, scarcely 
one of the leading Academicians would seriously think of sending any 
one, as they themselves owe nothing to its schools;—nor of South 
Kensington—if what one has lately heard about it be true ;—but it 
should resemble rather the Beaux Arts. In it every branch of art 
should not be merely expounded by a theoretical professor, but super- 
intended by the ablest practitioners. It is absurd to suppose that 
any sort of professional school should be conducted by any but the 
most successful professional man obtainable. -I have an idea that if 
the teaching of medicine were delegated to physicians who had failed, 
the over-population question would very soon be solved. Mr. 
Hamerton seems to think that art can be learned out of books, and 
has taken me to task because in “Pen Drawing” I did not explain 
exactly how you can produce certain results. I think Mr. Blackburn 
has an idea of the same sort. But if you give the student a recipe 
for doing anything as Harding and Prout, or Mr. Hamerton - 
in “ Etchers and Etching,” did, you make a machine of him; if 
you show him your own work as a model, he simply copies it. Far 
better is it to follow.Mr. R. A. M. Stevenson’s plan, and to say, ‘‘ This 
is the way not to do it.” The student, however, by the study of 
examples of the work of the greatest men can be helped to form a 
style of his own, provided he has already learned to draw. ‘The art 
school should not only teach the broad principles of drawing and 
colour that underlie all art, but it should have technical shops for the 
practice of all sorts of artistic work, directed not by theorists who 
have passed certain examinations, but by practical workmen. 

I can only give an outline of what the artist who proposes to take 
up illustrated journalism should study, to be prepared for the very 
near future when there will be just as much demand for illustrated 
journalism and illustration generally as there is now for literary work. 
He should first of all learn the mere handling of his materials, whether 
he works with pen, pencil, wash or charcoal, for this is more absolutely: 
necessary in illustration than in any other branch of art; he should 
learn how to draw for wood-engraving and for process, and master at 
least the rudiments of all forms of reproduction; he should practically 
understand how blocks are overlayed and printed on a steam press. 
And it may be, that in studying these things, some students would 
find that wood or mechanical engraving, lithography or etching was 
really their means of expression, while others would feel better quali- 
fied to become printers or bookbinders, Of course, there is no reason 
why the schools for all these processes should be in one building; 
indeed, the best place for several would be in engravers’ or printers’ 
workshops. 

Two facts have lately been brought before the public which bear 
directly upon this subject. Theefirst is the announcement made by 
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the President of the Institute of Journalists, that if journalists wish to 
do good work, they must start a school of journalism. One-half of 
this proposed school should be devoted to illustration. Competent 
illustrators should oversee the classes and lecture ; whether the result 
would be theoretical, whether the standard would be raised or not, 
would depend entirely upon the men who had charge of it. But 
a for more important undertaking is the proposed establishment 
of a printing school in Bride Lane, at a cost of about £30,000, to be 
provided by the St. Bride parochial charities, supplemented by other 
fonds. Its special feature is to be technical teaching for printers, and 
it has been also suggested to put three practical printers on the 
managing committee. But this suggestion has met with determined 
opposition on the part of the Compositors’ Society, its secretary moy- 
ing that the names of Messrs. Copeland, Leigh and Unwin, represent- 
ing the three firms of Cassell, Spottiswoode, and Unwin, should be 
taken off the Committee. Of course the vestry agreed to the resolu- 
tion, and away gods the practical part of the whole scheme. Could 
these men, or other practical printers, be retained on the Gommittee, 
could the Institute of Journalists be induced to work with such a 
printing school, could the artistic branches of the journalist’s and 
printer’s professions be taught in the manner I have suggested, here 
would be the chance of developing illustration, journalism and print- 
ing made to one’s hand. Instead of this sensible course being fol- 
lowed, you have a parish listening to a professional agitator, socialists 
who would probably rant about commercialism and miserable mono- 
polies, journalists who would probably refuse to associate with 
printers, and embryo artists who would not go east of Temple Bar. 
The possibilities of a guild trade school are here; will they be | 
carried out ? 

Not only illustrators, journalists, engravers, printers, bookbinders, 
understanding their work thoroughly, would thus be produced. From 
@ well-managed school should also come another class of skilled 
workmen—art editors, for whom to-day there is a much greater 
need even than for illustrators, and this need will grow greater with 
the spread of journalism until every paper will want its art editor 
as it now requires its literary editor, though it would be possible in 
some cases to unite the two offices. The art editor, who would haye 
passed through a technical training, would know when work is good, 
he would do without illustrations rather than publish bad work, while 
his practical experience would enable him to decide upon the best way 
in which a drawing should be reproduced; if it is to appear in a 
sumptuous volume, which one of the many photo-engravers could best 
render its qualities, if it is to be reproduced by etching, which etcher, 
if by wood-engraving, which wood-engraver, and if by process, which 
one of the many systems. Having*decided upon this, he would 
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consult with artist and engraver, for unless they are in harmony with 
each other and understand their subject, no good will come of their 
work. And after the engraving is finished, it should undergo much 
more careful revision than the proofs of a MS. No art editor 
could fill such a position with any satisfaction to himself (if he were 
honest) or to the artist and engraver, unless he were a skilled technician. 
Of course he must take equal rank with the literary editor of a paper, 
his judgment must be considered of equal value, his decision equally 
final, 
Under the scheme of art training I have suggested, I am certain. 
that competent illustrators would be produced much faster than com- 
_ petent art editors. The director of the Graphic has, I believe, thought 
his school—which has only produced very few men of any account— 
rather a failure. But his is a private enterprise which has only been 
in existence a very short time, and its results are not to be compared 
for a moment with those which would be the outcome of a broad 
system of art education. Now, with so many well-trained illustrators. - 
coming frem a school of illustration and printing, it would be simply 
impossible for the illustrated daily of the future to be compelled, like 
the Daily Graphic of the present, to make a pitiful appeal to “ artists, 
amateurs, and all who are fond of sketching,” to help them out with 
their illustrations. Wha would be thought of a daily newspaper 
which printed in its columns a notice like this: “Please write English, 
please spell properly, please write legibly and on one side of the 
paper!” But the instructions given*to art contributors to the Daily 
Graphic are no less primitive. To quote another paragraph from the 
same paper: “ Nothing is more disappointing or irritating to the art 
editor than to receive carefully worked-up drawings.” Fancy the 
ordinary newspaper manager putting in his paper to-day : “ Nothing is 
more disappointing to the manager than to receive a newsy, bright 
description!” What the editor meant to say, however, was that you 
must work up your drawings in the right fashion; he waq sure 
that no matter how skilled his amateur contributor might be as 
a draughtaman, he was almost certain to know nothing of the 
indispensable requirements of reproduction and printing. He there- 
fore had to employ two people to destroy and bungle what should be 
one person’s clever, brilliant work. What would be thought of the 
literary editor who, despatching a correspondent to an important 
ceremony, should receive from him a communication which had to be 
entirely re-written before it was presentable? I have a faint idea 
that the correspondent would receive a note stating that his services 
were no longer required. But at the present time the art editor is 
absolutely at the mercy of untrained and unskilled labour. Since 
this is the course which has been pursued for a long while by the 
English illustrated weekly papérs, it now has to be continued by the 
dailies. 
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On the contrary, papers like Le Monde Illustré or Harpers Weekly 
will send off a man who will produce on the spot drawings so good 
that they can be used at once—in fact infinitely better than anything 
that he could make out of other people’s sketches—and in much less 
time than the two men would teke. It is usually supposed, I believe, 
that the magazine illustrator who undertakes to illastrate an article 
for his journal makes a few scratches on the spot, and comes away 
and does it out of his head—‘by genius work” is the studio expression. 
I have learned lately, not much to my surprise, that some of the more 
prolific English illustrators do pursue this plan, and their work shows 
it only too plainly. This is not, however, the method adopted by an 
illustrator who properly values and respects his profession—by a man 
like Alfred Parsons, for example, who goes to the place he proposes. 
to illustrate and does every bit of the work on the spot, if it takes 
him three days, three weeks, or three months. I do not mean to 
imply that if all students passed through a properly equipped 
technical school—I believe Mr. Parsons passed throngh South Ken- 
sington—there would be an avalanche of men of like ability; if this 
were the case, he would long since have ceased to have any distinction. 
But in a very few years such pitiable notices as those in the Graphic 
and such pitiable results as those printed on its pages would be things 
of the past. The fact is, illustrated daily journalism at the present 
time in every country is simply amateurish, though, of course, good 
work’ is now and again printed in Figaro and Charivari and the Pall 
fail. Some of the American papers manage by stealing wholesale 
from France and Germany, or by patching together two or three 
drawings out of the magazines. The reason publishers of newspapers 
have, until recently, given for not using illustrations was that they 
could not be printed. That they can is proved by the Daily Graphic. 
In it the work of two or three accomplished illustrators, like Renouard 
and Raven-Hill, shows that the difficulty has been mainly overcome. 
A serious obstacle still remains in the certainty that proprietors have 
got to alter their machines; this they naturally will not do until they 
cannot help themselves. But, having obtained all the mechanical 
requisites for illustrated daily journalism and competent illustrators 
as well, is illustrated journalism to be put on a high plane at once, as 
it may be, or is it to be slowly evolved into commonplaceness from 
motives of niggardly economy ? : 

As there is no doubt whatever of the need for good illustrated 
journalism, and as there is as little doubt that it can be secured, it 
only remains to consider what effect it will have on the public? Itis 
very certain that the public, if for ten years or less it saw only the work 
of illustrators ranking with Abbey or Vierge, would at the end of that 
time refuse to accept the wretched illystrations with which the world 
is now flooded. And if in daily papers people became accustomed to 
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see nothing but good drawing, they would be all the more able to 
appreciate good work in the other branches of art. How often is it 
not regretted that newspapers as they now are destroy a reader’s 
literary sense; used to the copy of the average journalist, he misses 
the beauty and the perfect style of the great writers. Ib is just the 
same with art. Who, that cannot tell the difference between illus- 
trations in a newspaper or child’s magazine which should give artistic 
pleasure, and those which should excite disgust, can truly appreciate 
Titian’s Bacchus and Ariadne for example, Velasquez’s Philip IV., or 
Turners Crossing the Brook, in the National Gallery ? 

In the majority of children there is a natural instinct to enjoy good 
art, because they can see in it things which they know. The 
criticisms of a child are often of much more value than those of the 
professional critic. But if the books which children read, and the 
papers which are specially made for them, are badly illustrated, this 
innate artistic sense is most quickly biunted, while in its place is 
developed a superficial critical faculty which is absolutely inartistic 
and worthless. Thus, in a fore-shortened drawing of the Dying 
Gladiator, with only one arm visible, in a drawing of a horse with 
one of its legs so fore-shortened behind the other that only three can 
be seen, their natural uncorrupted artistic sense would have told them 
that the artist was expressing a problem, and knew what he was 
about; after a several years’ course of bad work their highly devye- 
loped critical faculty only prompts them to conclude that the artist is 
a fool, since a man has two arms, and a horse four legs. It is but 
one step from this to the very highest stage of art criticism, which 
prevails to-day, and which has been so aptly defined by Mr. Lang : 
I don’t know anything about art, but I know what I like, 

I dwell upon the importance of giving good work to children, be- 
cause in art, as in everything else, unless they are rightly trained 
from the beginning, they will later have to unlearn everything they 
have learned. The child who has been brought up on good work, 
will not in after years be willing to accept as an all-sufficient reason 
for the badness of an artist’s creation, the morality, mysticism, 
socialism, and all sorts of isms, in which pictures are now so often 
buried that the difficulty is to see any art in them. 


JOSEPH PENNELL. 
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BETTERMENT: A REPLY. 


HE Duke of Argyll assures us he accepts the principle ‘of a special 
betterment rate “ heartily,” and “without a murmur of dissent”; 
he holds it perfectly just—in the abstract—that the proprietors of 
houses which are incidentally improved by a public work should con- 
tribute to the cost of the work in a higher’ measure than the general 
ratepayer, and in the measure of the special benefit they respectively 
receive; only in practically imposing this special taxation, His Grace 
insists that we must leave the special benefit which is to be its basis 
entirely out of view, and tax the man whose property has been bettered 
by the public outlay precisely the same as if the outlay had been his 
own. The Duke complains much of the “ ambiguity” of the language 
of the advocates of the betterment principle, ‘and of the “intellectual 
confusion” from which ,their ideas proceed, but here is the plain 
and simple plan of special taxation that is proposed to us in evident 
sincerity by a mind above those intellectual frailties :— 


“Tf houses in a narrow street are let at or about £100 a year each, and if by 
some municipal outlay they obtain anew frontage and rise to a double value, so 
as to let at £200 instead of £100, then the double amount of value yields a 
double amount of tax. This is contributing to the municipal outlay ‘in pro- 
portion to, the special benefit'derived.’ . . . . Supposing their rates had been 
before the improvement, £3Q on a rental or letting value of £100, and a 
double value had arisen after lit, then their new rates would be £60 o 
letting value of £200. if-the improvement required an altoget 
rate, then they would’ pay that rate equally with others in proport} 
new rental.” 


Equally, that is, with oth 


improving their property 
who, without receivin 
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improvement, have still to pay the rates for it on their new rental. 
According to the Duke’s proposal, therefore, the proprietors who spe- 
cially benefit by the work do not contribute to its cost, as he says they 
ought to do, in a higher measure, but in exactly the same measure, 
ag the general ratepayer who receives no special benefit at all. They 
get their hundred a year without laying out a sixpence, when their 
neighbour for the same return has laid out his two thousand pounds ; 
that and nothing else is their special benefit; and yet the Duke 
considers their special obligations to be completely “fulfilled and 
satisfied” when they pay, exactly as their neighbour pays, the 
ordinary rates on the new rental.* The amount of the new rental 
may afford a useful index to the amount of the special benefit, but 
the special benefit itself is represented by those two thousand pounds, 
which the Duke carefully ignores—that is, by the sum, whatever it 
be, which they have been saved from expending on the production of 
the given rise of rental. And the betterment tax is merely a device 
to recover from them some reasonable equivalent for that saving—or, 
in other words, some equivalent for their fair share of the cost of 
the work from which their rise of rental has ‘resulted. It lays no ` 
claim to the whole value of the improvement their property has 
* received, but only to so much as is necessary to cover this liability 
—to defray whatever may, with due regard to all the circumstances of 
the case, be adjudged to be their fair and equitable share of the expendi- 
ture which has produced the improvement, and that is not only less 
than the whole increase of value, but, as I shall presently show, may 
often be very much less indeed. But with the Duke of Argyll it is 
not a question of more or less ; he really refuses to recognise the claim 
at all; be will not suffer the man who gets the special benefit of two’ 
thousand pounds out of.the public expenditure to be taxed a farthing 
more than the man who has got nothing ; only, to avoid ambiguity, his 
Grace is pleased to call that taxing him “in proportion to the special 
benefit derived.” 
' Butin the matter of ambiguity I am not content to rest with any 
. mere tu quoque. An unfamiliar principle is always liable to be mis- 
apprehended and confounded with things of quite a different order, and 
whether the blame lies with expositor or with reader is not worth 
settling. Enough, when a man of the Duke of Argyll’s great ability 
declares that he finds a principle ambiguouf, it is the business of its 
tes to remove the. difficulty to the best of their power, and I 
een us to a point than by 
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The Duke’s principle consistently carried ont would, of course, con- 
demn all special rating for private improvements resulting from public 
works, but he makes an exception in respect of “ work executed as an 
incidental operation which affects almost exclusively one street or even 
one honse,” such as extending a main drain or a foot-pavement into 
“ spots which are apart from general operations.” ‘‘ It might,” he 
allows, “involve no departure from general principles to charge spe- . 
cially for such special benefits.” But if it is right to charge for 
improving the situation of a house, or a series of houses, by laying a 
foot-pavement before them, how is it wrong to charge for improving 
. their situation by clearing away old buildings in front of them and 
widening the street? The pavement is a public work as much as 
the widened street. It belongs to the public, it is freely used by the 
public without let or hindrance from the adjoining proprietors who 
have paid for its construction, and who for that matter may never use 
it personally at all, yet because the letting value of their houses has 
been raised through that accommodation as the letting value of no other 
houses has been, his Grace pronounces it perfectly equitakle to make 
these particular proprietors pay not merely the ordinary rates and 
_ taxes on the improved letting value, but a special rate besides to 
cover their fair share of the cost of the improvement. There is no 
peculiarity in the case. It is merely a common instance of dividing 
. the expense of a work equitably between two interests which profit 
-from it in unequal proportions, and making the division on the familiar 
principle of each party paying in the measure of the benefit he receives. 

The foot-pavement in a new street may be used very little by the 
general public, and used very much by the tenants of the adjacent 
houses, and the terms, “ You make the footway and we keep it up,” 
are accepted by the parties as an equitable distribution of the burden 
according to their respective benefits. i 
The private interest may be larger or even dominant in the footway 
improvement; the public interest may be larger or even dominant in 
the street-widening; but that merely affects the amount of the respec- 
tive contributions, and makes no difference either as to the liability 
to contribute or to the principle of contribution. The parties in 
both cases alike are liable to contribute because they benefit, and in 
both cases alike they contribute in the ratio of their benefit. Though 
. the local owners would never have gone to the expense of widening 
the street without the co-operation of the Municipal Corporation, 
because it would not have paid them to do so; yet they are far from 
indifferent to the improvement, and their private interest is so real 
that they secure and even trade on it beforehand—as the Holywell 
Street proprietors are said to have done, by inserting a clause in their 
leases, obliging the tenants to pay higher rents the moment the Strand 
scheme was executed. The two cases are, therefore, in principle abso- 
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lutely parallel. Why then is it just to impose a betterment rate for 
the private interest in laying a public footway and’ unjust to impose 
it for the private interest in the widening of a public street? 

The Duke of Argyll has two reasons to offer, one relating to the 
work done, and the other relating to the tax imposed. 

The first is the ordinary popular objection, which seems to be the 
basis of most of the general opposition to the betterment principle, 
that in the case of the footway the expense bas been incurred mainly— 
“ almost exclusively,” is his Grace’s expression—for the sake of the 
particular street or houses accommodated by it; whereas in the case 
of the street-widening the expense has been incurred mainly—or 
` “almost exclusively ”—for the sake of the public. But that is after 
all a mere matter of more or less. There is still the same distribution 
of the cost of the work between the parties benefitted in the measuro 
of their respective benefits, and the assessment for the pavement is as 
truly a special betterment rate and as pure an exemplification of the 
betterment principle as the rate proposed in the Strand Improvement 
Bill. £ . 

The Duke’s second reason is less popular, but it seems, to 
have more weight in his Graces own mind. Taxing people for 
widening the street before their door is wrong, while taxing them for ` 
making the pavement before their door is right, because in His Grace's 
opinion the former touches, but the latter does “ not really touch the 
principle of appropriating increased values arising out of public out- 
lays, on the plea that these values are due to other causes than any 
action of the owners;” in other words, because he thinks the one is 
and the other is not an example of the much-feared appropriation of 
‘‘unearned increment.” In both cases alike the owner is taxed for 
his share of the cost of improvements, because his property draws an 
increased value from the improvements; but while in the one case ` 
his share of the cost is fixed right off without giving any special care to 
the exact amount of his increased value, more attention needs to be 
paid in the other to this increase of value, because it is the only practic- 
able means of reaching the fair share of the cost. And that little 
circumstance, inflaming the Duke’s fears of certain speculative doc- 
trines, has got magnified in his-Grace’s mind into the whole difference 
between heaven and earth. To tax a man for the increased value 
his property receives from a footway made at the public cost is merely 
the homely practice of a vestry ; to tax him for the increased valuo 
his property receives from a street widening effected at the public 
cost is the realisation of a' revolutionary theory which his Grace 
declares will dissolve society. k i 

And he tells us the reason why. Itis this: “ Values are never 
determined either wholly or even in greatest measure by the owners or 
makers of an article. Values *are determined in all cases by the 
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market; and ‘market’ means the aggregate of all the conditions 
which constitute demand ; and these conditions are for the most part 
entirely independént of those who have marketable articles to sell, 
or to let.” 

His Grace begins his article by reading me a oe on the danger 
of introducing “ abstract propositions” into “ practical affairs ;” it is 
through this dangerous: practice, he says, I have come to dooaive 
myself and am now endeavouring to deceive others in this matter 
of betterment; and here again, as in the point of ambiguity, ` 
he is good engugh to fall into the danger himself in order to drive 
his lesson better home by practical demonstration. These generalities 
about the determination of value are what the Duke considers the 
very pith and marrow of the whole question. They were the burden 
of his letter to the Times; they are again elaborated into the main 
argument of his article in the‘CoNTEMPoRARY. The argument is that 
it is wrong to charge a man anything for an improvement he gets at 
the public cost because the value of the improvement, like the value 
of everything else, is determined by the conditions of the market, and 
these conditions have not all been created by those who have executed 
the improvement. His Grace might as well argue that we need not 
, pay for our bread because the baker has not created our digestive 
system. Other conditions besides labour ‘no doubt enter into the 
determination of value, but in the present instance, no other condition 
has effectively operated at all; the increment of value has risen entirely 
from the public expenditure of labour and from nothing else, and the 
price of the labour weighs at the very moment as a present burden 
on the shoulders of the ratepayers. 

It is this consideration of a present burden to be relieved—a present 
cost to be met—the cost, too, of the very improvement from which the 
local proprietors have got their increased value, that ‘separates a 
betterment rate from all those. “ unearned increment” proposals with 
which his Grace persists in confounding it. It is not because the 
local proprietors get a benefit that they are to be taxed, but because 
the cost: of giving them the benefit has to be met by their neighbours. 
The Duke of Argyll is not happily guided when he describes the better- 
ment principle as a “jealous and begrudging doctrine which would 
deprive a householder of any profit arising out of work done by other 
men,” ‘That is transposing the situation ; the real churl is surely he who 
takes two thousand pounds from a work, and sees his neighbours paying 
every penny of the cost. Does the benefit he receives not of itself 
impose some obligation to lighten their burden? If his Grace were to 
look at the question from the standing-point of the beneficiaries’ 
natural obligations as much as he looks at it from the standing-point 
of their present legal rights, he would see less to fear in special better- 
ment rating, as a ‘contribution in ald, or perhaps even in its: full 
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extent, as a claim to recover from the beneficiaries their fair share of 
‘the cost. 

In ordinary cases of unearned increment, there is no question of a 
present cost of this kind to be met or of a present expenditure which 
has produced the increment. Take one of the most notable examples 
—the rise in sporting rents during the last generation. That rise, 
according to the Duke’s theory, has all come from the conditions of 
the market, but even if we discard “ abstract propositions” and look 
for real causes, we shall not find the enhancement of value issuing 
from any express expenditure, or involving any express sacrifice on 
the part of the public. The rise has come from the multiplication of 
a class of wealthy persons who can afford to indulge an honest but 
expensive English taste, and their wealth, it is true, has not been got 
without somebody’s labour, but there is no public expenditure or 
sacrifice in the whole business. In the case now before us, on the 
other hand, great expense is incurred by the community, and it is surely 
fair to ask those who profit above all others by that expense to bear 
a corresponding share of the burden. If people leave landlords their 
sporting rents without asking any share of the cost, it is because there 
is no cost ; whereas in the betterment case provision has to be made for 
the cost of the very work from which the whole betterment has sprung. 
But the Duke of Argyll Will not suffer us to touch this betterment 
unless we at the same time touch sporting rents; nay, unless, he 
insists, we tax in the very same way the increment in wages which the 
‘labourers of the Forth Bridge neighbourhood may have gained through 
the increased demand for labour created by that undertaking. Many 

aman may have got employment through that work who could never 
have got employment through any efforts of his own, and his neigh- 
bours who were employed before may have commanded better terms 
‘since. Why, then, argues the Duke, ought not these fortunate labourers 
to part with some or all the increment they have got for the good of 
the work which has caused it, or of the general community? The 
advocates of the “unearned increment” proposals would have their own 
answer to give to this question, but mine, as an advocate for better- 
ment, is still merely this, that no public body is burdened to produce 
the increment, Nobody is burdened by it at all; the railway contractor 
and the other employers who pay the higher wages are perfectly 
satisfied, we may depend on it, that they are getting good value for 
what they give the men; why, then, disturb the honest fellows in 
their little hour of luck while it lasts? The peculiarity of tho 
present case is that there is a cost to be met, which would otherwise 
fall wholly on those who profit least by it, and it is from overlooking 
the importance of that peculiarity that his Grace thinks that “ to 
attempt to distinguish between one case of enhanced value and other 
cases of it is both a bungle and an injustice.” He forgets, too, that 
he has already made the distinction himself and admitted the charge 
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for the footway to be an honest debt, though he pronounces the 
parallel charge for the street widening to be confiscation. 

Yet there is no difference between these cases except the little circum- 
stance to which I have alluded, that in the one you can reach the man’s 
fair share of the cost without looking at the amount of enhancement in 
letting value, while in the other the increase of letting value is the only’ 
practical means of getting at the fair share of the cost. With a party 
wall, we can easily measure off the length and the breadth each party 
uses and fix the cost accordingly, but in a complex sort of improve- 
ment, like that proposed in the Strand, the interest of each beneficiary 
cannot be so easily determined, and you must take for your basis the ` 
increase ‘in letting value. But the object is not to intercept this 
increment; the object is to use it as a basis for obtaining from the 
beneficiary a fair share of the cost, and this, as I have said, may often 
fall far short of the whole increment of value. For example, under a 
scheme like that of the Strand Improvement Bill, where betterment 
was combined with recoupment as special sources of revenue, it is 
quite possible that the amount obtained by recoupment should of itself 
clear so large a portion of the- whole cost of the undertaking, that the 
remainder, after being divided between the general: public and the 
‘special beneficiaries ‘in the proportion of their respective interests, 
should leave the latter the greater part of tl value of their improve- 
ment entirely untouched. I am not saying that would necessarily happen 
in the actual instance of the Strand scheme, for ithe amount that can 
be obtained by recoupment varies very much between one improvement 
and another. In Northumberland Avenue, we know, it exceeded the 
total cost of the improvement by about £120,000, while in Shaftesbury 
Avenué it only came to a third of the cost; but when the sum gained 
by recoupment is large the amount’ taken for betterment might be so 
small as to leave a very considerable residue in the hands of the private 
beneficiaries, and that residue nobody proposes to touch, because the 
sole object of the betterment tax is to provide a reyenue for a special 
public improvement—because the whole cost of the improvement has 
already been met—and because the private beneficiaries have already 
paid their fair share of it. Moreover, his Grace is quite aware, and 
indeed remarks the circumstance, that in practice betterment laws 
never appropriate the whole of the increase of value : ; one of the most 
notable of them, for example, the Boston Improvement Act of 1866, 
which has since been extended to every city of Massachusetts, takės 
as a maximum only 50 per cent. of it; but he contends that the 
abatement is a departure from principle for the mere purpose of 
lessening alarm. But the principle is not the exaction of an incre- 
ment, earned or unearned, but only of a fair and reasonable con- 
tribution towards a common expense, i and the abatement is really a 
prescription of equity. The adjacent owner’s fair share of the cost can 
never exceed as a maximum the amount a prudent proprietor would 
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experid, to get the same return from the same kind of investment, but it 
is fair, in the circumstances of compulsion under which he is placed in 
this case, that his contribution be fixed well beneath that maximum. 

Part of the Duke’s paper is devoted to show that the public bene- 
fit from the Strand scheme would be greater than the promoters of 
the Bill conceived, and that in particular the whole country would 
profit by the better access to the Law Courts, which were left out of 
the betterment area; but these are points of detail. It is, indeed, 
most important to settle how great is the public benefit, and how 
great is the private benefit, but the question of principle is whether 
the expenses ought not to be distributed between the two parties in 
proportion to their respective interests, by means of a special better- 
ment rate on the private beneficiaries. 

That principle of special rating is in no way new in this country ; 
it is the very principle on which London itself has been built up, and 
which is at this moment practised by every, London vestry ; and the 
Strand Bill proposal is only an advance from a ruder to a more 
equitable application of the old principle. 

The system of constructing special taxing districts for Total im- 
provements has prevailed in London since 1531 ; every new quarter has 
been provided with’ streets and sewers, as the may arose, by tho 
creation of a separate taxing district under a separate board; and when 
those boards were consolidated after the cholera of 1848 intoa General 
Commission of Sewers, the new body obtained powers at its discretion to 
create new taxing districts for the making of streets according to district 
necessities and to distribute the expense on adjacent property according 
to frontage, or, if the commissioners thought it more equitable, in pro- 
portion to estimated benefit. When the Metropolitan Board of Works 
was constituted in 1855 it got the same powers, and its general practice 
with local improvements has always been to meet part of the cost 
out of general metropolitan funds and part by a special rate on ‘the 
district benefited. ‘To speak only of more recent cases, they built 
a bridge at Paddington, for example, and laid half the cost on 
London and half on Paddington, ‘and they did the same with 
another bridge at Kensington, and, as I mentioned in @ previous 
article, with an improvement to a disused burial-ground in Tottenham 

- Court Road. The vestries. have like powers under the Metro- 
politan Management Acts. They may impose, entirely at their 
discretion, a higher improvement rate on one part of their territory 
and a‘ lower on another, according as they judge the respective 
parts profit by the improvement. For example, the Plumstead 
parish drained the marshes in one neighbourhood, and charged 
that neighbourhood with a special share of the expense; the 
Greenwich vestry built a river wall, and charged the cost on the 
property immediately adjacent; the Wandsworth Board laid a tram- 
way line through the district of Streatham which stopped just before 
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it reached the district of Tooting, and they imposed ‘three-quarters of 
the expense on Streatham, one quarter on Tooting, and nothing on 
the rest of their jurisdiction. The Wimbledon Common Conservators 
are authorised to graduate their taxation for the maintenance of the 
Common according to four different zones of benefit; a house a 
quarter of a.mile from the Common pays a certain rate, a house half 
a mile a lower ‘rate, a house three-quarters of a mile a lower rate still, 
and houses beyond .that lower rate than all. Other varieties of the 
principle occur. The sewage of Bayswater before 1834 passed by the 
Westbourne Brook into the Serpentine, but the Bayswater District 
Commission got an Act in that year enabling them to construct 
sewers connecting with the general London system, and to impose 
half the cost on the Crown Lands for the benefit Hyde Park 
received by the diversion of the sewage from the Serpentine. 
Even the set-off is not unknown in London municipal history. 
For as far back as the 3rd of December 1667; we find Pepys noting 
in his Diary, in connection with the making of the new street (the 
present King Street) from the Guildhall to Cheapside, that the 
owner of a piece of ground through which the street was to pass 
asked at first £700 for the part taken, but, as there remained ground 
enough on each side to build a house fronting the street, the Court 
allowed the City a counter-claim for “ melioration,” and in the end he 
consented to give his ground for nothing, on condition that. he paid 
nothing for the melioration the rest of his property received from 
_the new street. ` 
Special rating for special benefit is thus very much the ordinary rule 
in the City government of London, and the peculiarity in the Strand 
improvement scheme is that this rating is not imposed on a general 
district, but on the individual property actually benefited. The bridge 
at the north corner of Kensington would be little actual good to the 
' residents in the south end of the parish three miles away, and would 
be of much good to the residents immediately adjoining it but over the 
parish border, yet the latter escaped the special rate, and the former 
paid it. It would surely be a great improvement to impose the rate 
on the property actually benefited and make that as it were a separate 
taxing district than to impose it on a mere geographical territory 
irrespective of the advantages individuals receive. In principle this 
power is in no way different from that which every vestry in London 
possesses and exercises every day ; but what every vestry in London 
may do the London County Council must not be permitted to do, 
because value always depends on the aggregate of the conditions of 
the market. ` 
l l Jonn RAR. 
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COMPENSATION FOR LICENSES. 


NOUGH ink has been wasted on the Bill now before Parliament, 
which appears about to be abandoned or emasċulated, and I 
will not expend more. It has been useful as a Chinese painted 
battery to mask the retreat of the Government with their Irish Land 
Bill. Personally I was Aot at all grateful for it. It imposed a tax 
on a particular trade, apparently because that trade is unpopular, for 
the purpose of giving a dole to the county electors and the police. 
I suppose, if there had been a-. watchful Chancellor at the time 
of the outcry against the shipowners, he would have seized the 
opportunity to lighten other people’s burdens at their expense. I do 
not know who is to be the next victim, but the principle is capable of 
several applications. 

The advanced opponents of the trade of which I am a member 
advocate, to quote Mr. Caine, “ its total and immediate suppression ; ” 
and if, as he says, it is the “source of- crime, misery, ignorance, 
social and moral degradation, disease and premature death,” it is 
obvious that the prohibition of the manufacture and sale of all 
alcoholic liquor is the only logical conclusion; but nine-tenths of 
those at present in alliance with this thorough-going section, even 
though they are for the most part somewhat recent and eager con- 
verts, are not prepared to go lengths which would interfere with 
their own or their constituents’ enjoyment. I may therefore take it 
that the present controversy is limited to this, whether it is desirable 
that the present number of licensed houses should be reduced, and 
if so whether it is just and expedient that individual license-holders 
should be refused a renewal which they have been taught to expect 
without a quid pro quo. The first question, as to the expediency 
of reducing the number of licenses, I am not prepared to contest, and 
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` I will confine myself to the moral’ and, what Mr. Gladstone at one 
time called, the “ legislative title” to continuity. 

The case of the Trade rests upon three foundations :— 

I. Prescription and the practice of the Justices. 
If. The implied guarantee of various enactments in Parlia- 
ment. 
III. The public utterances of leading statesmen of al shades of 
- politics. 

To these one may add the precedents of other Seated such as. 
the sale of Army Commissions, in which case compensation was paid 
out of public funds, alțhough the practice was contrary to public policy, 
and even to the law. 

The money, both of the publicans and of the wholesale manufac- 
turers, has been invested in, licensed houses on the faith of these 
assurances, and we contend that if the State now desires to abolish 
them, it must do so under the same conditions that govern the arbitrary 
destruction of any other kind of goodwill for public purposes. 

On the other hand, the arguments used against compensation seem 
to be confined to these : 

(a) That it is unnecessary to treat this trade with the samo | 
measure as others, because it is a noxious trade, whose members | 
are therefore beyond the pale. 

(6) That they are so rich that iier must haye made undue: 


profits, and have therefore practically received their compen- . 


, sation already. 
(c) That to treat publicans like other dispossessed traders would 
be so expensive that the community cannot afford it. 

I. Even were Ia lawyer, this is not thé place for a legal argument, 
but, I must protest against the assumption that the recent case, Sharpe 
v. Wakefield, completely establishes the right of the Justices to refuse 
a renewal for arbitrary reasons, say, because the applicant holds wrong 
political principles, or because the licensing authority thinks public- 
houses an evil. The judgment lays it down that the decision must 
be given on the merits of each case—‘‘judicially and not arbi- 
trarily.” It must be further remembered that the circumstances 
of the case in question were pecpliar. The house was situated 
in the wilds of Westmoreland, and evidence was given that police 
supervision was impracticable. Besides, it had been closed for a 
considerable period. It is not therefore parallel with the case of a 
house properly conducted for a number of years in a populous place. 
It has never been held that the powers of the Justices are given to 
them’ in order that they may arbitrarily refuse licenses. They are 
bound to.remember that Parliament meant that the public should have 
reasonable facilities for getting the drink which it requires. 

Whatever the strictly legal positiort may ultimately prove to be, it 
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cannot be denied that the all but universal practice of the Justices 
has been to renew licenses. Iam aware thata return was recently 
presented to Parliament, from which it has been inferred that in some 
cases Justices have exercised this power without limitation. This 
return is worthy of close attention; but I do not draw the same 
inferences from it as Sir William Harcourt. Eliminating the off- 
licenses, which have always been held to be on a totally different 
footing, as regards their claim to continuity, from either beershops 
or fully licensed houses, it will be found that an average of twenty 
are refused renewal in each year, for which refusal the only 
specified ground is that they were “not required.” From careful 
examination it appears that nearly, if not quite, all of these had 
either been closed for a considerable period or were really dropped by 
consent because they were unprofitable. This view is confirmed by 
the fact that only two of these decisions were appealed against. 

It must be borne in mind that there is a total of 104,000 licenses 
to publicans and beershop keepers dealt with annually. It appears 
from this yeturn that of this number about 250 only are on an average 
refused in any one year for misconduct and all other causes, and that 
when we come to refusals on the ground that they are “ not required,” 
even if these refusals were in any sense arbitrary, which I dispute, 
the chances against an applicant meeting with this reverse are about 
10,000 to 1, and if we confine our attention to populous places, he 
may count on renewal with all but absolute certainty. 

TI. Very numerous provisions may be cited from Acts of Parlia- 
ment, from which the inference must be drawn that the practical 
continuity of licenses was present to our legislators’ minds. In 1872, 
an Act was passed which gave the absolute right of renewal, in the 
absence of misconduct, to beershops licensed prior to 1869, the idea 
at that time being no doubt to place them on the same footing of 
responsibility as fully licensed houses. It can scarcely be conceived 
that the less valuable class of: house should receive superior security 
to that given to a more responsible form of license. Again, the 
license-holder need not attend the annual Licensing Sessions unless 
he receives notice to do so, and he can only be so required for some 
cause personal to himself, of which evidence must be given on oath. 
It is clear that the renewal of the license is presumed. It cannot 
have been intended that a man should be fined one, two, or ten thou- 
sand pounds unheard. Even the freeholder of a house, who may 
have only a remote interest, is entitled, when a conviction has taken “ 
place, to notice of the fact if a repetition would cause the forfeiture of 
the license, so that he may appear to appeal. When a publican 
. desires to rebuild his house he must submit the plans. The Justices 
revise them and require alterations in their discretion, often at great 
expense. These plans would °þe unsuitable for any other kind of 
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business. It is obvious that this presupposes a continuous use of the 
house for the purpose in question. 

These instances, which could be indefinitely multiplied, are sufficient 
to show that if the Legislature now denies all claim to continuity, and 
practically asserts that these valuable properties may be withheld one 
year from Smith, and given to Jones the next because he was so 
useful at the last election, will at any rate be a complete volte 
‘face, and a reversal of much that is at present written in the Queen’s 
statutes. ‘ f 

As Parliament has legislated, so have the Executive acted. The 
heirs of a deceased publican, if they are honest, pay probate on the 
market value of his house, and, if they are not, are required to amend 


‘their return. This has been hastily denied, but I have before me a 


direction from Somerset House to the executors of a public-house 
owner in these words :—“ The balance-sheets of should be in such 
form as to show that all assets of the firm, including goodwill and all 
buildings, have been properly brought in, and the balance should be 
with apportioned profits to the date of the death.” Where would be 
the justice of the nation drawing this tax from the heirs of an estate, 
if the Legislature proceeds to declare that it has no value? - 

UI. It is poor work to quote the words of statesmen who have 
changed their minds, and I shall forbear ¢o do so; but in this case 
that fact has a very serious significance to those who have invested their 
money on the faith of these dicta. 

And now a word in reply to our opponents’ case which I have sum~ 
marised as the hatefulness of the trade, the wealth of its members,_ 
and the expense of compensation. j 

Am I not right in assuming that the real evil which thoughtful 
reformers deplore the most, is not so much actual drunkenness, which- 
is, happily diminishing, as the self-indulgence of parents, not neces- 
sarily in itself excessive or deleterious, at the expense of their 
families? But if this is admitted, why should this particular form 
of self-indulgence be condemned beyond the hundred other forms of ` 
pleasure, for which greedy or thoughtless persons sacrifice what might 
be devoted to their children? And why hold up the vendors of` 
alcoholics to obloquy, and as specially deserving of harsh treatment, 
beyond any other trader who ministers to the minor luxuries ? 

The excessive profits of the wholesale and retail dealers are so. 
frequently in the mouths of our opponents, and the right of compensa-. 
tion is so often denied on the ground that these inflated profits must 
be taken to include it, that at the risk of seeming to deal with a 
childish aspect of the question, I must deny the assumption of 
enormous gains. It may be thought strange, but the laws of political 
economy apply to this trade as to others, as the sun shines upon the 
just and the unjust. Competition ha8 the same equalising effect, and 
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though energy and shrewdness reap their usual reward, the melan- 
choly failures are not less frequent. Nor are the profits of brewers 
at all beyond those of other manufacturers on a large scale. I do 
not know of any brewery, possibly with one notable exception under. 
peculiar circumstances, which makes 10 per cent., on an average of 
years, on the capital actually employed in the conduct of the business. 
The great cost of compensation is put in the forefront of the case, 
which is as if a burglar argued that the eighth commandment cannot 
apply to diamonds. Mr. Caine cuts the Gordian knot by denying that 
this property has any value, and even Cardinal Manning, ignoring daily . 
transactions, says that it is not- negotiable personal property. The 
Church of England Temperance Society, which has a somewhat 
tenderer conscience, but not much, proposes to give the owners’ 
ten years’ grace, which is actually about six shillings in the pound 
of what they have paid for their property, and would involve the 
publicans and their mortgagees, who are not always brewers, in a 
bitter ten years’ struggle, each striving to recover something from the 
wreck. We can have scarcely deserved a punishment so refined in its 
ingenious torture as this. The tender mercies of the ignorant are 
indeed cruel. 

The whole argument as to cost is founded on the assumption that 
if not the whole, at leas? a very large proportion of the licensed 
houses should be closed ; but is Parliament prepared to assent to this ? 
The undoubted effect of it would be the rapid increase of clubs, not 
subject to police supervision ‘at all. The mere desire to avoid the 
present reasonable closing hours and Sunday regulations has produced 
a large crop of these institutions, where all kinds of practices prevail 
which are forbidden in licensed houses. Lord Randolph Churchill has 
attempted to deal with this question in his Bill; but the difficulty of 
defining a.club is a fence which even that bold rider cannot get over. 
What is to prevent a disestablished publican inviting his relatives to 
combine together to purchase a few bottles of whisky, and consume them 
at his private house, each paying his proportional share? If this isa 
club, why is not the family meal, of which a glass of beer forms a part, 
also a club? If relatives, why not friends and customers? This is no 
imaginary difficulty. It has been constantly present to the Excise 
and the police for many years past. While I strongly desire a con- 
siderable diminution in the number of licensed houses, it cannot be 
doubted by any one familiar with the circumstances of the trade, that, 
if this is carried to the extent of causing æ practical inconvenience to 
the drinkers, it will prove an enormous stimulus to the establishment 
of these uncontrolled drinking shops. Even if it were just to tax 
working-men’s clubs out of: existence, Lord Randolph’s suggestion of 
an Excise payment would not have that effect. Many of them even 
now number their members by hundreds, and such a tax would be 
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readily paid. Thus the only result of inflicting all the suffering which 
is threatened will have been to reproduce the same state of things, 
without the present guarantees for order. 

I admit the right of the nation to transfer the present powers of 
the Justices to the County Councils, but I do not believe that, unless 
the transfer is accompanied by compensation, there will be a change 
of practice. What reason is there to suppose that the new authority 
will act differently from their predecessors? The Justices are not 
less anxious than they for the increased sobriety of the people. The 
same motives govern both. I assume that the object of all sensible 
reformers is a diminution in the number of drink shops; but when the 
County Councils come face to face with the question which publican is 
to be deprived of that in which he has invested his money, how will 
they solve it? I venture to think that it will be by following the 
practice of their predecessors, and that the desited reduction will 
not take place, unless their course is made easy by some equitable 
system of compensation which recognises the market value. Again, 
consider the practical difficulties of the situation. The Council 
acquire the goodwill of all kinds of traders at the market value, for 
public improvements. How is the case of a public-house so pur-, 
chased to be differentiated from that of a license refused renewal 
because there are too many—+.e., for a public improvement of another 
sort? Or are we to suppose that the County Council, while compen- 
sating the dispossessed baker, will, under their licensing powers, ex- 
tinguish the public-house on the line- of the new street, nominally 
becauge it is not required, but really to cheapen the improvement 
under their general powers. 

One word in reply to Mr. Caine, who argues that, as nothing was 
paid by the original grantees of the monopoly, nothing is now due. 
If the nation has been foolish enough to give away a very valuable 
property to A, it is not justified in avenging itself for its own folly 
by depriving B, who has made a bond fide purchase. 

I am free to admit that if evils, which all deplore, can only be 
abolished at the cost of pecuniary loss to a class, the price must be 
paid, But I invite the attention of my readers to past experiments 
in legislation, not always successful, both here and in America, and if 
the sacrifice must be made, we have a right to demand that it shall 
not be to satisfy party exigencies, but upon a reasonable certainty 
that the remedies shall be effective for their purpose. 


E. N. BUXTON. 


[JuL 


II. 


Ho to unite the experience of a Licensing Justice of 
twenty-five years, with those of a temperance advocate of 
thirteen years standing, and of the chairman of a County Council, I 
am glad of an opportunity to give the results of that experience as 
bearing on the Local Taxation, &c., Bill now before the House of 
Commons. . as 
_ Had the object of the opposition in and out of Parliament been to 
elucidate the subject rather than to worry and’ obstruct Her Majesty’s 
Government, the preliminary question of whether a reduction in the 
number of public-houses and beerhouses is desirable in itself would 
have received a great deal more attention than it has. I do not pre- 
tend to have read all the debates, but I spent three nights in the 
gallery without hearing this question mentioned. Sir G. Trevelyan 
devoted a portion of his second reading speech to it, and logically it 
seemed to me that an amendment in his name, to the effect ‘ that no 
reduction in the number of licensed houses is necessary or desirable,” 
ought to have found its way into the notice paper. It would have 
expressed the opinion of a good many people whom I have met, both 
among opponents and lukewarm supporters of the Bill. They say 
that it is of no importance whether there is a little drinking in several 
houses or great deal in one house, and that statistics show quite as 
large a proportion of convictions for drunkenness where the propor- 
tion of houses to population is low as where it is high. T distrust all 
such arguments, because the number of convictions does not depend 
on the amount of drink, but on the view the police take of their 
duties in different localities. In support of the contrary view, some 
weight must attach to the fact that there are men who cannot pass a 
public-house, that there are others who can pass five but not the sixth, 
and that where public-houses are in the view of all parties excessive 
in number, there is likely to ensue a competition by holding out 
illicit attractions which intensify the evils of drink. On the whole, I 
‘incline to the opinion that a reduction of licensed houses to 1 in 1000 
in populous districts, and 1 in 500 in rural districts, would be 
distinctly a move in favour of temperance, and, if I am right, there 
ought to be only one question for temperance reformers as dis- 
tinguished from factious politicians—viz., how this reduction can be 
best effected. : 
My experience’ is , limited to my own licensing division. My 
readers can check it by theirs. The returns of 1874 are not in 
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my possession, but I am informed on good authority that Essex stood 
at the head of the list—+z.c., that its proportion of houses to popula- 
tion was greater than that of any other county. Lord Randolph’s 
return of last March shows that we have now sunk to twelfth on the 
list, and as this improvement is due almost entirely to the action of 
the Justices in my division (comprising the greater portion of that 
part of the county which is within the Metropolitan Police District), 
I proceed to state how it has been effected. 
- Perhaps I ought briefly to glance at the history of the evil before I . 
go to that of the remedy. Possibly no one under forty will read this 
paper, but in case any one should, he may require to be reminded that 
in 1830 Parliament threw open the trade in beer, and that, subject to 
avery low minimum of rateability, any one could obtain the Excise 
license without coming to the Justices aball. This Act was passed on 
the plausible theory of terminating the monopoly which the licensing 
_system had given to the brewers—a theory so plausible that one feels 
it was necessary that the free trade system should have been tried, how- 
ever greatly we know it to have failed in the result. That,it did fail, 
hopelessly and irretrievably, was shown by the reception accorded in. 
the House of Commons to Sir Henry Ibbetson’s Bull for its repeal in 
1869. It was one of the very earliest votes I gave in the House of 
Commons, and I well remember the scene? Whigs and Tories vied 
with one another in praising the Bill, and the only opponent was a 
baronet of eccentric fame who had the greatest possible difficulty in 
finding a second teller. 

But so long as free trade in beer lasted, it had a marked effect on 
the policy of the Licensing Justices. Rightly or wrongly we argued 
thus: ‘These houses have beer licenses whether we like it or no. 
The way in which they are conducted is due to the absence of any 
control by fear of the licensing authority. We will grant full 
licenses pretty freely, and so get them under our thumb.” ‘Thus the 
full licenses grew, and in 1872, taking the census figures of the pre- 
vious year, we had a fully licensed house or ‘ beer on” for every: 222 
of population. By that time, however, the passing of Ibbetson’s Act 
had entirely changed the situation. From 1869 licensing virtually 
ceased, and instead of increasing the number of licenses, we have 
decreased them by about fifty. This, coupled with a rapid increase 
of population, has brought down our average (including a large 
borough which has lately been granted a separate commission) to 474 
persons to each house. ‘These are the figures in Lord Randolph’s 
return, but that return, being necessarily based on the census of nine 
years ago, very inadequately shows the proportional reduction effected. 
The increase in population has been so rapid that we are now probably 
not far from the standard of one house to 1000 persons. 

“ Here, then, is the right sort of licensing authority,” I can fancy 
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an opponent of the present Bill exclaiming: “in twenty years they 
have refused fifty renewals, and no compensation has been given.” But 
stay, we have not refused renewals. ‘What we have done is to refuse 
new spirit licenses without the surrender of two or three ‘‘ beers on.” 
The applicants have had to buy up and surrender “ beer on ” licenses in 
order to get full licenses. In other words, they have paid for the 
latter in hard cash (not to anything like the extent of their value, I 
admit), and, therefore, what has happened is an argument for, not 
against, compensation. 

I merely glance at this as'a point which I think has hitherto 
escaped adequate notice in the discussion as to the existence or non= 
existence of a vested right. Into that discussion I have not the 
slightest intention of entering. If I were an uncontrolled despot, 
“the Trade” would get nothing from me but a short shrift and a 
long rope; but I am not, and we must reckon with things as they 
are. When I say the Trade, I mean buyers as well as sellers. It 
takes two to make a deal, and I had rather not put down on paper 
my opinion of those who are habitual buyers of intoxicating drink 
. while they lift up horrified hands at the sellers of it, and would ruin 
them without remorse. 

Assuming that my first point is answered, and that we are agreed 
on the desirability of redacing the number of licenses, what I ask of 
the opponents of the present Bill is, how they propose to effect that 
reduction. One friend tells me that he would have universal free 
trade; another proposes the Gothenburg system. I reply that we 
are not in the moon; free trade and the Gothenburg system may be 
the finest things in the world, but is there the smallest chance of 
their adoption? Pray let us have something practical and possible. 
Probably the greater number will reply, “ Transfer the licensing to 
County Councils, and trust to them to cut down the number of 
licenses by refusing renewals.” What chance is there, I ask, of 
County Councils doing anything of thesort? I appeal to my brother 
chairmen throughout England (I cannot speak for Wales). My 
colleagues of Northamptonshire and the West Riding will doubtless 
oppose the Bill in the House of Lords. Are they prepared to tell 
that House that their respective Councils would undertake to pick and 
choose among the licensed houses, depriving A of a valuable property 
in order to give it to B by increasing his trade, unless they have power 
to compensate A? If their Councils would undertake it, they must be 
very different from mine. Several of my friends will go on to plat- 
forms and declaim against “compensation” in the abstract. There 
they are orators. In the Council Chamber they are men, and if you 
prick them they bleed: When it comes to putting the powers in 
force, they will see as plainly as any of us the necessity of making B 
pay for the damage to A. 
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With great deference to Mr. Gladstone’s latest opinions, the case 
for compensation where a few licenses are selected for suppression is 
immeasurably stronger than if all were suppressed. 

Making B pay for the damage to A is exactly what the Bill does. 
The anti-compensation orators carefully conceal from their audiences 
that the additional duty on beer is a tax specially imposed on the 
trade for this very purpose. I say, “on the Trade,” for whatever the 
exact incidence of the tax, it is certainly paid either by the brewer or 
the publican or the beer-drinker, and those three form “ the Trade.” 
Some of the more half-hearted opponents of the Bill say they should 
not object to the purchase of redundant houses out of the pro- 
ceeds of taxation imposed on those which remain: This was what 
Ministers proposed in 1888, and I imagine will be quite prepared to’ 
propose in 1891, of course as an addition to, and not as a substitute | 
for, the tax now imposed on brewers. Why it is right to purchase 
houses out of an extra license-tax, but wrong to purchase them out of 
an extra beer-tax, I have not yet been informed. 

Another Joopholé for gentlemen who, knowing perfectly well that 
there must be compensation, cannot bee to forego taking advantage 
of a supposed popular feeling against the Government, is to object to 
compensation’ in cash, and to propose giving a limited time during 
which a condemned house may make all thet it can. I have never 
been able to see the difference in principle between giving a man money 
down, and giving him time to make that money in. We who are 
no longer boys. want to see something done in our time, and most 
strongly object to keeping a house (which ex hypothesi is doing 
harm) open for ten years, as proposed, I think, by Sir T. Farrer, 
merely for the sake of a distinction which is no difference.. That we 
in Essex have some reason for wishing to see something done will’ 
appear from a statement which I circulated among my colleagues, 
just before Brewster Sessions in 1883. It contained the following . 
assertions, which have never, so far as I know, been traversed : 


“ There are eight places in the tounty where the full licenses are as 1 to 149 
of the population, and the full and beer on licenses combined are as 1 to 81. 
Making a moderate deduction for women, children, persons who keep their 
own cellars, and teetotallers, these places have a drinking bar of one sort or 
the other for every 18 adult males besides the beer off houses.” 


A great deal has been made of the smallness of the sum available 
under the Bill for the purchase of licenses. The amount is small 
if it be contemplated to buy up expensive and valuable houses, but 
the houses which a Council will wish to buy up are the struggling 
ones in country towns, only kept open by means of more questionable 
attractions even than drink, while steering clear of offences which’ 
would forfeit their licenses. Such -honses could be had out of the 
sum available for my county at the rate of about a dozen pe annum, 
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even without the surtax on licenses which will certainly soon be given 
us; and with that help, a very few years will suffice to reduce the 
houses to a proportion to population that will content reasonable men. 

Lastly, it is objected that the licensing authority having absolute 
power to reduce the number of houses by refusing renewals, the 
required reduction can be effected in that way. I should much like 
to see a list of county and borough Justices who ate opposing the 
Bill in and out of Parliament, and to be informed how many of them 
on their respective benches have ever lifted a finger to oppose a renewal 
otherwise than for misconduct. 

There is one part of the Bill which even its most virulent oppo- 
nents have received with favour—the suspensory clause (8). It is 
obviously impossible to give one authority funds to spend in extin- 
guishing licenses, while continuing to another the power to create 
new ones. Drawn, however, as clause 8 is, it might just as well not 
be there at all, Hxceptions (a) (è) and (c) would cover every new 
license that has been granted in Essex, and I imagine in other coun- 
ties, for the last twenty years. It may be that new licenses for railway 
bars, hotels, and eating-houses are here and there an absolute neces- 
sity. If so, let them be obtained by ‘‘ removal” under section 50 of 
the Act of 1872, and thus accelerate in a painless and inexpensive 
way the process of reduc&g the houses in the small country towns. 

Whatever comes of the Bill, and whatever its results if passed, 
the agitation against it will give cause for reflection to every one who 
has'anything to lose, Gladstonian brewers, for instance, will learn 
from their own feelings, when the property they hold by a shadowy 
title is threatened, a little of the feelings of the Irish landlords, whom 
they so cheerfully propose to hand over to the tender mercies of a 
Dublin Parliament. To have Ucalegon alongside in flames is bad 
enough, but the added reflection that you had helped to apply the 
torch to his timbers must be very unpleasant. i 

A word in conclusion to my temperance friends. Those of us 
who look back on the work of the last fifty years with thankful- 
ness, and forward.to that of the next’ fifty with confidence, who 
regard the political side of that work as secondary, and limit our 
legislative aspirations to the reasonable and the possible, will not 
reject an instalment of reform, and above all will shun the company 
of the politicians. The present Opposition have neither the desire, nor 
the intention, nor the expectation of dealing with the qnestion, so as 
to reduce the number of licenses. To climb into power on the 
temperance ladder is enough for them. To kick it down will be 
easy, and temperance reform will be relegated to another century 
` and another generation, composed, let us hope, of wiser, if not sadder, 
men. 


ANDREW JOHNSTON. 
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HOW BRITISH COLONIE 
GOT RESPONSIBLE GOVERNMENT. 


TI. y 

| 
| RESUME the strange story how British Colonies won tha liberties 
they enjoy. The reader who desires to underst¢nd Colonial 
affairs has, I trust, learned the preliminary lesson, that Victoria, with 
which we have now to deal, was not the offspring of parliamentary or 
administrative wisdom in Westminster, but, was planted by the‘enter- 
prise and industry of Colonists; that it was first occupied by a shand- 
ful of white men in the face of the prohibition of two Secretaries of 
State, who declared that no settlement must be formed in that terri- 
tory, and that the design to make it another cesspool of British 
convicts was only defeated by the decisive action of the community, 
who would not permit the felons to land among them. ‘That it won, 
by constant vigilance, first some rudimentary government as an out- 
lying district of New South Wales, then, its erection into a separate 
colony with limited powers of self-government; and, finally, when 
the discovery of gold had enormously increased the population, was 
permitted to frame a constitution for itself, subject to the final 

sanction of the Colonial Office. 

The first Legislative Council before the concession of Responsible 
Government merits a passing glance. It consisted of thirty members, 
of whom ten were nominated by the Governor subject to the approval 
of the Colonial Office, the remainder elected on a high suffrage in 
towns, or by the licensees of Crown Lands, known as Squatters. The 
nominee members and the Squatters constituted a, majority of the 
Council and regulated its policy in whatever regarded the public 
lands, that is, in matters affecting their own interest, at their discre- 
tion. The Executive was a scratch team got together hastily from the 
materials found nearest at hand. The correspondent of the Times in 
Melbourne pronounced it to be tke weakest executive in all the 
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Colonies, and during the first year or two it was found necessary to 
strengthen it in the manner in which the gun was repaired which got 
a new stock, lock and barrel. The Superintendent of the district, 
who was created{Lieutenant-Governor, was generally distrusted and dis- 
liked. Deep ill-will was excited by the accidental discovery that 
while the Colopial Office was considering the Separation question, he 
had sent home a confidential despatch affirming that any form of 
constitution which substituted a Chamber elected by the people for 
such a nominee Council of Advice presided over by the Governor as 
had formerly existed in New South Wales, “ would be ill suited to the 
real state of the settlement, and would render the administration of 
its government a task of extreme difficulty and responsibility.” This 
was probably his honest opinion, for he had been bred in distrust of 
the people, but it was not leniently judged. There were ten news- 
papers in the new colony, five in Melbourne, and five in the other 
seaports, aflame with the vehement and somewhat suspicious spirit of 
new communities. The editor of the Argus, who was the most 
original and vigorous of Colonial publicists, declared that with one 
exception the entire Press, which never before agreed upon any 
subject, agreed in condemning a career, “ which, if in its sneaking 
treacherous course it had not been really enacted, would be utterly 
incredible,” and the official class were dismissed in globo, with the 
verdict that ‘‘ from the Governor at his desk to the meanest constable 
who wielded a baton, a contemptuous neglect of office and an utter 
innocence of the thought of duty, were discoverable.” And the 
members of the Legislative Council were treated as the Governor’s 
creatures and dependents. 

Looking back on the disputes which agitated the young community 
so passionately, it is not difficult to discern that the desire to do right 
lay at the bottom of the fiercest criticism ; but it was often discoloured 
by bitter personal prejudice, and conducted without regard to the just 
claims and susceptibilities of others. The, instinct of government 
was in the race, and though the new legislators blundered at the 
beginning, when we take a dispassionate survey of their whole career, 
we must admit that they performed the unexpected duties cast on 
them with creditable vigour and capacity. They had everything to 
learn: there was scarcely a man among them who had ever seen a 
Parliament, and they were greatly disturbed and disheartened by the 
contemptuous reproaches of the Press. The Argus headed the report 
‘of their proceedings by a permanent notice that they were only the 
parody of a Legislature and must not be taken as representing the 
serious opinion of the community. Alen employed in making their 
fortunes in a new country had rarely enough engaged in political 
speculation till the necessity was forced on them. Opinion was so 
immature and fluid indeed thateit was noted at a later time as a 
subject of banter and raillery, that the man who finally carried vote by 
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ballot into law declared against it in his first election address, that 
the man who became the Father of Protection began his public 
career by announcing himself as a Free Trader, and that one who in 
the end took an active part in favour of Australian Federation, would 
not hear at the outset of any system which would reunite the. colony 
with New South Wales. But in truth, if there had been Turgots and 
Chathams in the Council, they would have been rendered impotent 
by utter want of authority. They were not empowered to deal with 
the most serious and urgent questions which encountered them on the 
threshold of their labours. The discovery of gold had drawn a popu- 
lation from the ends of the earth who needed to be governed strictly 
and justly, and who, like all civilised communities, must pay for their 
government. But how were they to pay for it? The Crown from 
remoto feudal times had claimed a royalty on all precious metals found 
anywhere in the Sovereign’s dominions; and though a section of the 
community held this claim to be unjust in a country on which the 
Crown or the Parliament had never expended a shilling, the majority 
regarded gold as a proper object for taxation, but insisted that the 
produce of the tax ought to be applied to meet the special expendi- 
ture which the new population necessitated. But the Governor could 
do nothing without instructions from the Colonial Office, and a large 
fond derived from license fees paid by the diggers was locked up in 
the ‘Treasury, while His Excellency gravely advised the Council to 
raise the money they needed by new taxes. There was another 
source of revenue equally withheld from their control. One moiety - 
of the large fund derived from the sale and license of public lands 
was still distributed at the discretion of the Lords of the Treasury in 
London. In Canada and in all the North American colonies the land 
fund had long been transferred to ‘the local legislatures for local 


purposes, and it was contended that this course must be followed in wr \ 


Victoria; but the: Lientenant-Governor, habitually driven in a go-cart ee 
by the authorities at Sydney, would not presume under any public’. 


necessity to deviate from the beaten track. 

The state of the community speedily became threatening and even 
dangerous. The gold fever was universal. Nearly half the civil servants 
and police exchanged their official costume for the red shirt of the 
digger; as many as thirty constables were defaulters from the night 
watch of the city on a single night, and there were no recruits willing 
to fill their places.. A detachment of the Eleventh Regiment consti- 
tuted the entire military force at the disposal of the Government, and it. 
barely furnished sentinels for the prisons and the Treasury, which. 
was crammed with gold. There were nearly fifty vessels in the bay 
whose crews had deserted to join in the general scramble, and! 
many of them had large quantities of bullion on board. Robberies 
were frequent, and robbers were sometimes arrested only that 
they might be induced to purchase their freedom from the police. A 
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convict from the neighbouring island of Van Diemen’s Land, only a 
few months in Port Philip, contrived to accumulate £900 of plunder, 
and like a prudent man of business lodged it in a bank. When he 
was arrested for highway robbery he effected his escape by sharing 
his savings with the constable who caught him. The Superintendent 
of the Police, in reporting this case to the Executive, remarked in the 
mild official method of indicating a widespread evil: ‘‘ Such has been 
the disorganisation of the police that I fear this is not a solitary 
instance of immunity purchased through the wealth of the convict, 
and the venality of the police.” The Public Service was only kept 
together by serious sacrifices. An addition to salaries amounting to 
50 per cent. in Melbourne, and half that amount in country districts, 
was made as an allowance for house-rent. A customs revenue of 
little over a million was collected at a cost of £100,000. These 
high customs duties were sometimes cited as an evidence of general 
comfort and prosperity, but an inordinate proportion was levied 
on intoxicating drink. In a single week the duty on alcohol 
exceeded £10,000, while tea, coffee, and all other imports yielded 
less than £300—a fact which may render us more charitable towards 
Spanish colonies with a revenue derived from playing cards and 
cock-fights, and French colonies with a revenue derived in -part 
from a more objectionable source, Nearly a thousand persons arrived 
every day in Melbourne, and the house accommodation was painfully 
insufficient. Men of gentle birth ard training, and delicate ladies 
still tell how they wandered about seeking in vain a roof to cover 
them. An eager multitude of “New Chums,” swarming over un- 
paved streets, stifled with dust when the sun was high and spattered 
with mad when the rain fell, shut out of view the original inhabitants. 
And wild drunken fellows from the bush rode about the thronged 
highways as furiously as if they were still in their unfenced fastnesses, 
and after nightfall the streets were infested by escaped convicts from 
Van Diemen’s Land, and their dissolute female associates. There 
were two hundred and eighty two inquests in Melbourne in the year 
1858, and deaths from intemperance amounted to seventy-eight, and 
from unknown causes to nearly fifty. The profits of publicans were 
naturally prodigious; a mean public-house on the outskirts of the 
city is still shown where the receipts exceeded £1000 a week. 

A Governor of intelligence and courage would have recognised the 
fact that the supreme public necessity which overrides municipal law 
had arisen. The little Legislatixre recognised it, but that was not 
enough; there was no security that the Executive would not proceed 
to do the exact reverse of what they desired. The Council had the 
control of the money derived from taxes imposed by themselves, and they 
granted it freely for public purposes, and on questions of policy in- 
structed the Lientenant-Goverrfor on the course they wished him to 
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pursue, by resolutions or addresses. They appointed Select Com- 
mittees to investigate the management of the police, and addressed 
the Queen and the Imperial Parliament, protesting against the 
continuance of transportation to any of the Australian Colonies, as, 
wherever prisoners might be sent, they were certain in the end to 
overflow into the gold colony. A regiment of infantry and a body of 
fifty picked constables were obtained from England on the condition 
that the entire cost should be borne by the Colony. The police had 
their pay doubled, and a liberal Colonial allowance was made to the 
soldiers and to the officers and crews of ships-of-war stationed in the 
Bay. The Iieutenant-Governor, as we have seen, considered that 
this new expenditure ought to be met by new taxes, but the Council 
declared again and again that the gold must pay its own cost; he had 
an overflowing gold revenue, and it was there he must seek the funds 
required. They demanded all correspondence with the Governor of 
Van Diemen’s Land on the manumission of convicts, that they might 
take whatever measures were necessary for the protection of the 
Colony. They established a uniform system of postage, and granted 
funds to found a Public Library and Museum, and £50,000 a year 
for primary education. They authorised the construction of a noble 
aqueduct to supply the capital with water, which constitutes at this 
day a monument oftheir courage and nfanificence. In extent it 
rivals the waterworks of ancient Rome and, undertaken in the 
profuse and wasteful youth of a gold country, it cost nearly as much 
as the fourteen aqueducts which supplied two millions of inhabitants 
in that imperial city, and yet it has proved a reproductive work. 
Railways were commenced, one between the port and the city, and 
another towards the great gold-fields. ‘The subject of Colonial 
Defences was taken up, and the Imperial Government: requested to 
lend the necessary professional assistance to construct military defences 
for the harbour and city, at the cost of the Colony. Batanic gardens 
were established which were not a mere local luxury; the flora of 
Australia got gradually classified by a competent man of science, and 
throughout Germany, Italy, and France, the Australian eucalyptus has 
become a familiar object grown from seed furnished by these gardens. 
These were not light tasks for untrained legislators. And they 
exhibited a liberality of spirit rarer than practical skill; notable in a 
body consisting largely of English Dissenters and Irish Calvinists. 
A proposal to open the proceedings daily with prayer was negatived 
on, the ground that the selection of a chaplain was impossible in a 
community where al] creeds were equal. When a provision was 
made to insure the habitual practice of religion, the Church of 
England, the Church of Rome, and the Church of Scotland were 
placed on the same footing, and a little later a similar bounty was 
extended to the Jews, at a time when their emancipation in England 
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was still fiercely resisted. But on one point they found themselves 
powerless, they could not touch the special interest of the squatters. 
Resolutions were carried declaring that the public lands, of which 
there were 56,000,000 of acres, ought to be rendered available for 
settlement, especially near the gold-fields; but other resolutions 
directing that the gold-fields should be declared “ settled districts,” 
which ipso facto would terminate the tenure of the squatter in those 
areas, and an address to the Queen requesting that the Land Fund 
might be placed under the control of the Council, were defeated by a 
combination of the official and squatting members. The same con- 
federacy sanctioned a scandalous and almost incredible violation of 
justice and public policy. To provide committees for the transaction 
of public husiness, it was found necessary to increase the number of 
the Council from thirty to fifty members, and an act was passed for 
this purpose. But the franchise was not extended to the diggers. 
The licensee of grazing lands who paid the State £10 a year gota 
vote, but the licensee of mining land who paid £18 a year got none. 
The extraordinary prosperity of the colony sprang from the industry 
and enterprise of the miners, but they had not a single representative 
in the Legislature, ner did the Governor include one of them among 
the additional nominated members whom he was empowered to 
appoint. ° 

The experiment of governing a community which increased ,its 
numbers by a troop of eager gold-seekers every day, and its wants and 
dangers in the same ratio, by a distant authority from which direction 
upon new questions constantly arising could only be obtained after 
half a year’s delay, completely broke down ; and the Legislative Council, 
after repeated complaints, were at length authorised to frame a Con- 
stitution enlarging their powers in proportion to their responsibilities. 
They adopted the Constitution of New South Wales as a model, making 
it more democratic by an elected Upper Chamber and other minor 
provisions, and sent it to London for the sanction of the Imperial 
Parliament. The necessary interval till it was returned as an Act of 
Parliament was universally regarded as a period of truce. The most 
urgent public questions were cheerfully reserved for the future 
Legislature ; and, though the acting Executive were the nominees of 
Downing Street, the people were patient because the remedy seemed 
so near at hand. They were about to govern themselves, and this 
was a régime in which they had unbounded confidence. 

To preside over this new and grave experiment, the Secretary of 
State despatched as Governor Sir Charles Hotham, a post-captain in 
the navy, with no more knowledge of Parliamentary Government than 
falls to the lot of average naval officers. He was reputed to have 
behaved with gallantry as commander of a steam-sloop in South 
America, and is known to have failed so Indicrously in a diplomatic 
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mission in the same region, that his achievements are still the subject 
of banter among old residents in the Argentine Republic. On his 
quarter-deck he was noted as a martinet; and on shore he seems to 
have regarded human society as a ship’s crew to be ruled by one 
unquestioned authority, and an Executive Council as an institution to 
be employed as optionally and infrequently as a court-martial. 

He arrived in Melbourne in June 1854, and the community, to whom 
he was known only as the herald of free government, received him 
with immense enthusiasm. The Legislative Council rivalled the people 
in extravagance. By the new Constitution, the Governors salary 
was fixed at the profuse amount of £15,000 a year; and it was 
perhaps a security for that measure not being unduly delayed that so 
beneficent a change depended upon its arrival. But the Legislature 
was too enthusiastic for common prudence, and two of the most 
influential of the popular representatives carried an Act granting the 
new Governor the increased amount at once, without waiting for the 
Constitution. £10,000 were given for the immediate possession of a 
house to lodge him; £30,000 were expended upon furnishing and 
improving it; and his Excellency, who soon found further erections, 
necessary to the comfort of his pigs and poultry, drew freely on the 
Treasury for large additional expenditure. The local wits weré busy 
with these transactions. One of his hogs Was estimated to have cost 
more than the golden fleece, and eggs to have been obtained at a rate 
which would have purchased nuggets of the same size in virgin gold. 

The duty of a sensible man in such a position as the new Governor 
occupied scarcely admits of doubt. . It was to silently complete the 
preparation for the great change that was at hand, and to encourage 
the disposition of the people to bear good-humouredly any present 

. trouble, because the power of setting right whatever they considered 
wrong was so soon to be conferred upon them. ‘The Colonial Office, 
the depository of traditions extending back to the era of the Stuarts, 
and covering, at any rate, the still recent transactions in Canada, 
might be expected to furnish him with instructions warning him of 
the rocks on which some of his predecessors had foundered. Not to 
have specific rules of practice for the government of such immense 
possessions as the Atlantic colonies was a crime against the Empire. 
But Sir Charles Hotham manifestly received no specific instructions. 
The direct interference of Governors was coming to an immediate 
end, and the control of responsible Ministers was about to be sub- 
stituted, and he had only to pass the interval in decent composure. 
But the official sent to reign aspired to govern. He set to work as 
if Ministers counted for nothing, and the Governor was to rule as 
Colonel Collins had ruled his Crown prisoners half a century before, or 
Governor Head and Governor Metcalf had recently tried to rule, and failed 
ignominiously, in Canada. To the welcome of the people, he replied 
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with promises of reform to be undertaken by himself. The original 
and still existing Constitution gave him Executive Councillors to advise 
him, and the rules of the service required that “ he should in all things 
consult his Council in the execution of the several powers and 
authorities granted and committed to him.” They were not, indeed, 
representatives of the people, but they necessarily understood the 
affairs of the colony better than a “new chum” fresh from South 
America. But it is now known that during the first year of his 
government the Executive Council was not called together five times. 
Even in the vital business of finance his practice was to lay his 
financial minute before his advisers only the day before its trans- 
mission to the Legislative Council, accompanied with an intimation that 
he had made up his mind as regarded the policy, and only wished 
them to consider the phraseology. It is-certain, past all controversy, 
that the estimates of expenditure were never seen by the officers who 
had to explain and defend them in the Legislature till they were laid 
before that body. He placed himself in communication with mer- 
chants, members of the Opposition, and private gentlemen, and con- 
ducted himself as if Victoria was to be governed by a benevolent 
despot instead of the representatives of the people. The exact blunders 
which Lord Gosford and Sir Francis Head had committed in Canada, 
twenty years before, were*now repeated in Australia, with the same 
disastrous results. i 

The population he had to deal with needed judicious handling. 
There were eighty thousand diggers at work, and troops of fresh recruits 
arrived daily from Europe, America, and the neighbouring colonies. 
The foreigners were not numerous, but they were often men of violent 
habits, who knew only one way of righting wrongs; and there were a 
multitude of escaped convicts. It used to be said that if you met a 
digger emerging from his hole, the chances were that he was a retired 
officer of the army or navy, the graduate of an university, or the cadet 
of an old family. It was quite possible, however, that he was a 
French Communist, or a Vandemonian expiré. But the main body 
were intelligent and industrious men. Under the digger’s tent, one 
found oneself face to face with a class as little like English 
labourers as the labourers are like niggers. The digger possessed’ 
the basis of contentment in plenty to eat, and plenty of work which 
he liked, and which began and ended at his own discretion. There 
were probably books in his tent for recreation, and a gun for sport 
and defence, and he hore himself like a man whose independence was 
too manifest to be asserted uncivilly. Under the Jim Crow hat and 
the red shirt, you sometimes, though not so often as tradition reports, 
encountered a scholar sick of miserable books, or a young squire 
waiting for his inheritance. A man of genius, who saw the pioneers 
of that day a little later, painted’ them con amore :— 
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“There existed in the Australias much sturdy Anglo-Saxon stuff. The 
officers and soldiers who, with their families, constituted the freo population 
of early colonial days, were men of courage and daring. Many of the volun- 
tary immigrants were at least equal to the best middleclass Englishman. 
Among the convicts were many men of great courage, great strength, great 
powers of brain, and in many instances of astonishing talents for mechanics 
and the fine arts. The gold discovery came, immigration ensued, and what 
an immigration! The best bone and sinew of Cornwall, the best muscle of 
Yorkshire, the keenest brains of Cockneydom— Bathurst, Ballarat, Bendigo, 
had them all. With them came also the daring spendthrift, the young 
cavalry officer who had lived too fast for the Jews, the younger son who had 
outrun his income. Barristers of good family and small practice, surgeons 
having all the Dublin Dissector in their heads and all the hospital experi- 
ence of Paris in their hands, met each other over a windlass at Bathwst, or 
ina drive at Ballarat.” ` 

On the older gold-fields tents were gradually succeeded by wooden 
or brick houses, gardens began to be cultivated, and the conservative 
element of women and children was no longer wanting. Sunday 
had always been observed as a day of rest, but, by degrees, there 
were resident clergy and temporary churches, and it became a day 
of religious exercises. ° 

But the lives of enterprising prospectors on new,“ rushes ` were still 
as exhausting as those of soldiers in the trenches of a besieged city. 
Men sat down by some muddy stream, ill provided with food, having 
for lnxury only bad brandy or beer, where water fit to drink sometimes 
sold at the ordinary price of milk, and they worked for eight hours a 
day up to the knees in sludge, while the frame perspired under hard 
labour and a sultry sky. At night, they heard for lullaby the 
shouting and swearing of drunken gangs from Van Diemen’s Land, 
who expressed their hilarity by a discharge of fire-arms sometimes 
playfully directed at a tent whose owner read or smoked into the 
small hours. 

On all the gold-fields, one of the first conditions of civilisation 
was still wanting; there were no roads, and, consequently, nearly all 
the necessaries of life were at famine prices. The carriage of supplies 
from Melbourne mounted at one time to £150 a ton, a service now 
performed for as many pence. Potatoes worth from £2 to £3 a ton 
in England were selling at from £80 to £35 a ton; ordinary vegetables 
bronght the rate paid for green peas in Covent Garden in mid-winter. 
The only fruit to be had in one of the most productive countries in 
the world was fruit imported from Europe, and spoiled in the process, 
and milk in sufficient quantity was not to be had at any price in a 
country with forty millions of acres under pasturage. 

The genuine diggers were men easily governed, but there was a 
small ungovernable class, chiefly convicts, who had flocked in from 
the neighbouring colonies since the first discovery of gold. Some, 
whose servitude had expired, had ticketg of leave, some had broken their 
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bonds, and of many it was believed that their keepers had connived 
at their escape to be rid of the cost and danger of sucha charge. Van 
Diemen’s Land, still a convict colony, was the chief depôt from which 
these miscreants came. Sir William Denison, the Governor ab that 
time, was said to cultivate the favour of the Colonial Office by reliev- 
ing the Imperial Exchequer of a serious expenditure, in complete dis- 
regard of the interest of the colonists. In Néw South Wales, which 
suffered in a slighter degree from the same practice—for “ when the 
enterprising burglar went a-burgling ” he naturally preferred the richer 
colony—a return was extracted from the Executive, by which it appeared 
that, within twelve months, upwards of 500 convicts were introduced 
by stealth into New South Wales from the neighbouring island. The 
number smuggled into Victoria was never ascertained with certainty, 
but it was said to exceed 10,000, and the gaols were crowded 
with Vandemonians convicted of new crimes since their arrival in 
Victoria. 

This army of industry, 80,000 strong, was under control of a special 
authority. . A Chief Commissioner of the gold-fields sat at Mel- 
bourne, ead there were resident commissioners and police on every 
field, who collected the mining fees, administered a rude sort of justice, 
and took charge of the miner’s gold, which they sent to Melbourne by 
an armed escort. A guérd-ship was stationed in the Bay, and two 
prison-ships moored there for the safe keeping of the more dangerous 
class of criminals, and Circuit Courts were established to bring home 
justice to the outlying districts. For the rest, the executive prayed 
hard for help and guidance from Downing Street. A few companies 
of soldiers were asked for, and a trifling expenditure for public pur- 
poses at length made out of an overflowing fund, arising from the land 
and gold of the colony, was explained and. excused, lest they might be 
considered as guilty of waste of what seemed to be regarded as the 
hereditary estate of the Colonial Office. 

The Governor’s first difficulty was with the miners. They had 
special and urgent wrongs. They were subject to an inordinate fee 
for the right of searching for gold; the sale of public land was so 

managed in the interest of the squatters that they were not permitted 
an opportunity of purchasing homesteads near their habitual place of 
labour ; their settlements were overrun by convicts, who rendered pro- 
perty aud life insecure; and they had not, as we have seen, one 
representative in the legislature to urge their claims to redress. 

The Governor made a tour of the gold-fields, and hit upon the 
amazing device of playing the part of Haroun Al Raschid, observing 
his simple subjects at their daily work, and ascertaining their wants 
without being recognised. It is not difficult to estimate how little worth 
knowing an old sailor would learn by staring into shafts and gossip- 
ing with the few idlers among a busy population who had leisure or 
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disposition for this amusement ; but, in truth, such a visitor could no 
more conceal himself among a labouring population, rudely or carelessly 
dressed, than a peacock in a farm-yard, and his shrewd and humorous 
audience were no doubt amusing themselves at his cost. He reported 
the result to the Secretary of State with great complacency. 

“ I proceeded in the first instance to Ballarat,” he wrote, “where I spent 
three days, including the Sabbath... . . 

“ For some time I was enabled to walk undiscovered amongst them, and 
thus I gathered their real feelings towards the Government, and obtained an 
insight into some minor causes:on which they desired redress. 

“At last my true character became known, and thousands flocked to the 
hole over which Iwas waiting to see the gold extracted, and then burst forth 
shouts of loyalty to Her Majesty, and cries of attachment to the old country, 
such as can hardly be imagined ; the scene ending by a procession of diggers 
being formed to accompany Lady Hotham and myself to our quarters, a 
distance of full a mile and a half. The gold at Ballarat is obtained by deep 
sinking ; in some cases the shaft is 180 feet deep; the digger then encounters 
slate, in which the gold is found. The miner of Ballarat must be a man of 
capital, able to wait the result of five or six months’ toil before he wins his 
prize; for this reason he will always be a lover of order and good govern- 
ment, and, provided he 18 kindly treated, will be found in the path of loyalty 
and duty.” 

In less than six months this identical popilation, the Ballarat 
diggers, loyal and well-disposed as he vouched them to be, were goaded 
into armed resistance to the law by the admihistration of their gracious 
visitor. His professions and promises had probably renewed the 
hope of the diggers in a prompt amendment of their condition. At 
least they counted upon more consideration and forbearance from all 
persons in authority. Hitherto the license fee had been carefully but 
not rigidly exacted. Those who could afford it paid; the small 
minority who could not afford it betook themselves to outlying gul- 
lies, and were judiciously overlooked by the police. This was a con- 
dition of things odious to the mind of the rigid disciplinarian. The 
law must be enforced ; on whomsoever it might press hard the fee 
must be collected in all cases without exception. Orders were sent 
to the Gold-fields Commissioners to this effect, and a more rigid 
practice commenced. Parties of police roamed over the gold-fields, 
and executed their orders so strictly that clergymen and domestic 
servants were arrested, and new chums on the very day of their arrival ; 
and the working miners were called up out of deep shafts, and often, ' 
it is alleged, more than once in the same day, to exhibit their licenses. 
If the digger had left the document ih his tent, if he had let the month 
terminate by a day or two without renewing it, he was immediately 
arrested and brought before the Commissioner for his default. Several 
cases were afterwards conclusively proved in which, there being no 
prison or lock-up, the offender was tied to a tree under the broiling 
sun till it was the convenience of the police to dispose of him else- 
where. Creditors in civilised ages have ceased to exercise this sort 
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of power over their debtors; and the Crown itself collected no other 
impost with the bayonet and the handcuff. The relation of the 
authorities to the great producing class who were transforming a pas- 
toral settlement into a nation was very significant. On every gold- 
field there was a garrison of officials, named as if in wantonness the 
Camp, headed by a semi-military Commissioner, surrounded by an 
armed police, and forming a society who lived apart, and in general 
looked upon the community around them as Prussian soldiers are apt 
to look upon a crowd of mere civilians. At the beginning, this sepa- 
rate arrangement had been made for safety and convenience; but the 
necessity had long passed away, and only the aggravation remained. 
There was a deep conviction among the diggers that some of the off- 
cials who conducted themselves so loftily, and many of the police, sold 
their favours for money. On the other hand, the diggers had got into 
the habit of being armed for their individual protection against the 
convicts, and began to speak with the emphasis of men determined to 
protect themselves. They felt bitterly that this official aristocracy, 
who were paid servants of the public, of whom the miners formed so 
important an element, demeaned themselves as if they were its here- 
ditary masters. Thtre was on one, side a numerous and armed 
democracy, flushed with sudden prosperity, and inflamed with just dis- 
content; on the other hénd, a despotic’ government and its officials 
resting upon no substantial public confidence or sympathy. 

To govern this population without bloodshed, courtesy and manage- 
ment were indispensable, but courtesy and management are rarely 
learned on the quarter-deck. A difficulty which sprang up on the 
Bendigo gold-field furnishes a notable illustration of the Governor's 
temper and discretion. The less successful of the diggers had become 
jealous of the Chinese who had flocked to Victoria in great numbers, 
and there were rumours of an intended attack upon them on the 4th 
of July. To protect them was an urgent duty; but it is certain they 
would be more effectually protected by inducing the diggers to abandon 
the meditated aggression than by permitting them to break the law, 
and then punishing them for their temerity. The resident magistrate © 
on this gold-field was a -pradent, courageous Scotchman, named 
MacLachlan, whom the diggers, half in fear, half in fondness, named 
Bendigo Mac. He sent for the leader of the intended movement, a 
man who has since represented the district in Parliament, made him 
understand the perils of his position, and got his positive undertaking 
that no meeting should be held on the 4th of July. When the facts 
were reported to the Executive, the Colonial Secretary communicated 
with the magistrate in these terms :— 


“ Colonial Secretary’s Office, 
“Melbourne, July 8, 1854. 
“ Srr,—In acknowledgment of your letter of the 29th ultimo, enclosing n 
copy of the Bendigo Advertiser, relative to a meeting which was held on the 
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24th of that month, I am directed by the Lreutenant-Clovernor to express to 
you his Hacellency's surprise that you should have had any conversation with 
Mr. Denovan, or entered into any other communication with him beyond 
warning him of the consequences attending the course he proposed to pursue. 

“2. Tam now directed to acquaint you that his Excellency’s instructions to 
you are, that if more than twelve persons meet together on the 4th July, 
and commit a breach of the peace, you read the Riot Act, and request them 
. todisperse. In the event of their not doing so you will immediately arrest 
the ringleaders. 

“8. Should there be sufficientevidence,you will commit them for trial at Mel- 
bourne, for unlawfully assembling, or being guilty of a riot, as the case may be. 

“4. Even should Mr. Denovan not be present at any unlawful meeting, you 
may commit him for inciting to unlawfully assemble, his previous speech being 
sufficient evidence of his intentions. 

“ Further instructions will be sent to you for your guidance for the 8th 
instant. “ I have, &c., 

` (Signed) “ Joun Foster.” 
“The Police Magistrate, Sandhurst.” 


It is a maxim of statesmanship never to force your way when you 
can win it; but Sir Charles Hotham knew nothing of State maxims, 
-and his superiors at Westminster still conceived it to be their duty to 
support their agents, right or wrong. In due time the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies thought proper to express* his approval of these 
measures, and his high consideration for their author.* But, to borrow 
the fine figure of Hussey Burgh, such measures were sown like the 
serpent’s teeth of Cadmus, to spring up in armed men. Engrossed in 
their absorbing pursuit, and confident that the new Constitution would 
right all the wrongs, the diggers were patient, but their patience was 
not inexhaustible. 

The Governor, who proceeded so confidently without the advice of 
his Executive Councillors, was equally ready to anticipate the functions 
of the coming Parliament. With a blundering desire to do right in 
a position which he entirely misunderstood, he appointed Commis- 
sions to report upon the condition of the police, the public finances, 
the commissariat, the land question, and, somewhat later, the gold-fields. 
These measures were well received by men who did not pause to con- 
sider how violent a departure they were from the system of govern- 
ment coming into existence. They had obtained the promise of par- 
liamentary responsibility, but while it was in process of confirmation 
at home, a gentleman quite new to the colony proceeded on his own 
mere motion, or at the suggestion of casual comers, to appoint persons, 
who were in many cases not members of the Legislature, to advise 
upon measures to which the Legislature alone could give effect. That 

* The Becretary of State who gave his official benediction to Governor Hotham 
was Sir George Grey, who, while the Victorian Constitution was still hung upin 
Downing Street, had succeeded the Duke of Newcastle, who had succeeded Sir John 
Pakington; and before it became law Sir George was himself to be succeeded by 
Mr. Sidney Herbert, Lord John Russell (who neaily lost Canada), and Sir William Moles- 


worth. These shooting stars greatly perplexed Colonists aiming to establish settled 
goveinment in their adopted country. 
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there was ground for inquiry and reform is undeniable, but the inquiry, 
to be useful, ought to have been made by the authority of Parliament, 
or of Ministers enjoying its confidence, and entrusted to persons whose 
capacity and integrity would give momentum to their recommendations. 
But while the measure was of doubtful good in the eyes of men who 
desired to see the English practice established, it was still more offen- 
sive to the Executive Council and Civil Service. The former, sworn 
to advise the Governor in the exercise of his public functions, had not 
been consulted, and the latter regarded themselves as called upon to 
plead to a general charge of dishonesty and incapacity, without having 
seen the indicument, and before an authority about to be superseded by 
law. It was said with bitter pleasantry that the public service would 
soon consist of persons of whom it might be affirmed at least that 
they were all tried men. 

Meantime, the worst wrong of which the colonists complained re- 
mained without redress. Repeated remonstrances sent home on the 
invasion of Victoria by criminals from Van Diemen’s Land produced 
no result, gnd as Sir William Denison persisted in issuing tickets-of- 
leave, which enabled the holders to go anywhére except to the United 
Kingdom, it was assumed that he had the direct or tacit sanction of 
the Coloniel Office. . There was plainly no help for the colonists if they 
could not help themselve&, and they did help themselves effectually. 
When the chief actors were still hving, and the events were fresh in 
the public memory, I told the story in terms which will sufficiently 
answer my present purpose. 

“One of the popular representatives, a man of estimable character and 
good practical ability, who had risen with the colony from small beginnings 
to wealth and influence} introduced a Bill, afterwards known as the Criminals 
Prevention Act, empowering the Victorian Executive to arrest and imprison 
any convict who landed in the colony, whether he held a ticket-of-leave or 
not. This measure simply afforded a population lying within two days’ sail 
of the felonry the same protection which England, lying three or four months’ 
gail from them, considered necessary for herself. The Governor assented to 
the Act provisionally, but sent it home for the consideration of the Secretary 
of State, who could still advise the Queen to exercise her veto if he thought 
proper. When the Act reached England, the Duke of Newcastle, who was 
then Secretary for the Colonies, took fire at what he regarded as an inva- 
sion of the Royal Prerogative. It was not to be endured that a Colonial 
Legislature should presume upon any emergency to shut out of their terri- 
tory any person bearing the Queen's authority to go at large—meaning by 
the Queen’s authority, a ticket-of-leave from an unscrupulous Colonial func- 
tionary. The Governor was instructed to procure such an amendment of the 
Act as would render it nugatory, under threat that it would otherwise be 
disallowed. The members of the Executive brought down a Bill accord- 
ingly to repeal the Act, and substitute in its stead provisions of no practical 
value. That a body of gentlemen consisting in the main part of colonists 
with colonial feelings and responsibilities could be got to undertake this task 
after the experience of the past year was strange. But their position was 
difficult ; they desired no doubt to bè good citizens, but apparently their policy 
was to be as good citizens as was compatible with the necessities of their un- 
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fortunate relation with the Colonial Office. The measure was read a second 
time, but when it went into committee the Council had the courage and 

` wisdom to restore all the original clauses of the Act which had been con- 
demned. They authorised a penalty to be inflicted upon any master mariner 
conveying into the colony any runaway convict, or one under conditional 
pardon, ticket-of-leave, or indulgence of any kind other than a free pardon. 
Such convict might be arrested without warrant, and on conviction before 
two justices, might be conveyed to the place he was originally transported 
to, or be sentenced to hard labour in irons on the public works for a period 
not exceeding three years. A convict who had received free pardon from 
the Crown, however, was reserved from its operation, as he had been reserved 
from the operation of the original Act, in order that her Majesty’s prerogative 
of mercy might remain intact. 

“These proceedings were the occasion of unmeasured censure of the 
colony in the English press. But if they were not justifiabje the right of 
self-protection has but narrow limits. It was estimated that already 
nearly ten thousand of the convict population in the neighbouring colonies 
had found their way to Victoria. ‘Ten thousand other convicts were in 
rapid process of qualifying themselves to be manumitted ; and England was 
refilling the reservoir as fast as it emptied. It was ascertained by official 
returns that more crimes were traceable to twenty of theso felons than to a 
thousand of the free population. In many places they had rendered life 
unsafe, their audacity had reached the height of attacking in the open day 
a private gold escort consisting of six men and -carrying off plunder to the 
amount of £8000; they had been: guilty of the most atrocious outrages 
upon unprotected women and children, and their excesses were bringing 
odium upon the colony in Europe. The very jurnals which assailed the 
colonists for shutting them out had previously assailed them for constitut- 
ing a society where such crimes were possible. One of the secondary results 
upon which thoughtful men looked with most alarm was the practice now 
common of carrying arms for self-defence. Their children were to be 
reared up where crime was become so common as to lose much of its 
deformity ; and where knives and revolvers were probably the forerunners 
of licentiousness and violence.” 


The overwhelming moral motives for resistance were supplemented 
by economic motives. The Argus pointed out the enormous financial 
burthen England was attempting to inflict upon the Colonists for her 
own convenience. The journalist totted up the annual expense of 
police, gaols, and the administration of justice, and estimated that 
every criminal introduced into the colony cost Victoria £500. 





Catching him, cost .  . . . .  . £870 
Trying him, cost A i : ; i . 22 
Keeping him, cost, per ann : i ar 126 

Total r . £518 








without taking into accoúnt the individual expenditure for the pro- 
tection of private dwellings. ' 

But the contest was not over. There was a court of appeal in a 
dingy edifice in Westminster entitled to undo all that had been done 
by the representatives of the colony. e The Secretary of State sent 
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out peremptory orders that the twice or thrice convicted miscreants 
arrested under the authority of the local Act should be immediately 
set at liberty. This demented order typifies the history of colonial 
misgovernment not more in its callous indifference to the rights and 
feelings of Colonists than in its blind ignorance of conséquences. It 
was an order which, if obeyed, would have had results as fatal as the 
Boston Port Act. As soon as it became known in Melbourne, a meet- 
ing of citizens was held, to protect society against the anarchy with 
which it was threatened, and their language left no doubt that the 
order would be resisted to the death. Among the Governor's execu- 
tive councillors, the man of largest intellect and firmest will was the 
Attorney-General ; as a private citizen he had been one of the notable 
men who marched down to Sandridge to resist the landing of convicts 
a few years earlier, and he was determined to lend no official sanction 
toa worse outrage. It was owing to his decisive opposition that the 
order from Downing Street was disobeyed. After the usual dilatory 
correspondence, the new law was finally left undisturbed, and the 
Colonists were proud of their victory as an evidence of their fitness 
for self-gevernment. And so thinks posterity; had they submitted to 
this pollution, their mountains of gold and myriads of sheep would 
not have sayed them from contempt and ignominy. 

For these troubles, agd for every trouble, a remedy was ‘supposed 
to lie in the Constitution, if only the Constitution could be extracted 
from the grasp of the Colonial Office. 

The exasperating collection of the mining fees continued; the Con- 
stitution did not arrive, and the patience of the Colonists became 
exhausted. They were at the mercy of a martinet without temper or 
judgment, and under a system of Government which had become the 
object of mixed indignation and derision. The Press made bitter 
sport of the Colonial Office and its orders transmitted from the oppo- 
site side of the globe, which read like a page from Gulliver’s Travels. 
A despatch was published signifying Her Majesty’s approval of certain 
nominee members of the Legislative Council; but of these well- 
approved masters some had resigned, some had left the colony, and 
others had died while the Colonial Office was pondering upon their 
claims. The London Gazette announced the Royal assent to a Post- 
age Act, but the gracious news came to hand just as the Legislature 
had repealed it and adopted another and more convenient measure. 
An Act for the better government of the gold-fields was solemnly 
confirmed and permitted to come into operation after public indigna- 
tion had blown it to atoms. Laws, it was suggested, unlike East India 
Madeira, were not brought to perfection by a voyage round the world. 
These eccentric illustrations of governing Australia from Europe were 
to be capped a few months later by a despatch arriving from Sir 
William Molesworth to Sir Charles Hotham, the Minister who wrote 
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it and the Governor to whom it was -addressed being both in their 
graves before it had crossed the two intervening oceans. 

What was the cause of the inordinate delay? In July 1854, at 
the end of the first session after the receipt of the Bill from Australia, 
Sir George Grey pleaded the necessity of ‘full and serious delibera- 
tion.” It was already twelve months since his colleague, the Duke of 
Newcastle, had renewed the promise, given by Sir John Pakington 
in December 1852 on the part of the Imperial Government, and time 
enough, it seemed to the Colonists, had elapsed for the most protracted 
deliberation. But Sir George bethought him of another dilatory plea. 
It was necessary he should have the measures proposed by all the 
Australian colonies before him at the same time. The Victorians 
could not see the necessity then, and it is not easy to see it now. 
The Legislative Council replied in an address to the Crown. They 
expressed their profound regret that it had been deemed advisable to 
postpone the Constitution for another year. It was a measure in 
unison with the views of the most eminent statesmen in England; it 
had passed the local Legislature by decisive majorities, and given 
general satisfaction to the Colonists, and no valid reasch for delay 
existed. They could not admit any necessity fom absolute uniformity 
in the constitutions of the respective colonies. They did not,.on their 
part, wish other colonies to be guided by éheir political views, and 
whatever other colonies might do they were not prepared to recede 
from the principles they had deliberately adopted. Finally, they 
declared that by effecting so great a change they had proclaimed to thu 
people that the existing system was imperfect, and they were carrying 
on public business without the full measure of confidence essential to 
the advancement and tranquillity of the colony. This modest admission 
embodied a substantial truth. The diggers having no voice in the Legis- 
lature naturally exhibited slight confidence in its wisdom or justice. 

The Governor took advantage of this long delay to communicate to 
the Colonial Office the fruits of his reflection upon the system of polity 
suitable to the population and circumstances of the colony. One thing 
indispensable, he could affirm, was to retain in the hands of the 
Governor the entire patronage of the State. If this was not done, it 
was certain that some Radical Government would turn out all the 
office-holders indiscriminately, high and low, as was done in the 
United States. He foresaw that “under the Constitution as framed, 
the seeds of anarchy and corruption would be sown; the price which 
each individual gave for his place would soon be as well known as the 
price current of any article in the market.” When this confidential 
despatch was printed for the House of Commons and returned to the 
colony, the feeling of indignation was intense. And it was just; for 
his predictions were shallow and slanderous. They have been tried 
by time, and time has disproved them. One of the most Radical 
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administrations under Responsible Government has since carried 
a measure giving the employés of the State the same security of 
tenure as in England; and no imputation of having disposed of 
patronage for personal profit has ever been made against a Minister in 
Victoria. 

The trouble on the gold-fields continued, and distrust of the 
Executive brought it to a head. On the 14th of October, at Ballarat, 
aman named Scobie was found dead on his way from the Eureka 
Hotel to his tent, and strong suspicion of haying murdered and robbed 
him fell upon the owner of the hotel, a man named Bentley, who with 
his wife and servant were VWandiemonian convicts. They were 
arrested and carried before the police magistrate, but it was whispered 
that, for sufficient reasons, no ill would befall them in that quarter, and 
after the ordinary investigation, the magistrate dismissed the charge 
and restored them to liberty. The general belief was that this result had 
been purchased, and that Bentley had lived under his protection, and 
that of the police. Enraged at the murder of their comrade, and at 
the corruption of justice, the diggers gathered in a great multitude 
with the iħtention of recapturing the Bentleys, and probably of 
inflicting summary punishment upon them. Not finding them, they 
set fire to the hotel (a wood and canvas structure), and would 
probably have proceededeto greater extremities if the Bentleys had 
not been conveyed for safety to the camp by a party of soldiers and 
police. Four of the ringleaders in the riot were brought to trial and 
three of them convicted; but the jury recommended them to the 
consideration of the Executive, on account of the exasperating circum- 
stances of the case. In the meantime, a tremendous agitation sprang 
_ up in Ballarat; the miners made the colony ring with the charge 
that the Bentleys were murderers who had been permitted to escape 
through corrupt connivance. The Executive Council ordered an 
investigation, and their Board reported that the magistrate had pro- 
cured loans of money from various persons in Ballarat with respect to 
whom it might become his duty to administer justice, and that the 
sergeant-major of police was guilty of accepting bribes. The diggers, 
who had substantially proved their case, swore fo right these wrongs, 
or know the reason why. 

The first measure adopted was a memorial to the Governor to have 
the prisoners convicted of the riot set at large, as it had become plain 
from the investigation that they were acting in the interest of public 
justice. The diggers were in a high state of excitement, and were so 
indiscreet as to instruct the deputation in charge of the memorial to 
“demand” the release of the prisoners. The deputation laboured to 
soften this phrase, and repndiated any intention of using threatening 
language. They besought the Governor to remember that all, the 
diggers shared the crime imputed to the prisoners, and felt degraded 
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in their persons. They admitted that they had violated the law; but 
if they had waited for an appeal to Melbourne, the corrupt officials 
would have connived at the escape of the Bentleys. It was these - 
officials, and not the convicted diggers, who ought to be in gaol. The 
form of the petition might be objectionable; but they submitted that 
justice stood ‘far above etiquette. They asked as an act of grace that 
the prisoners’ offence might be condoned in consideration of its motive 
and of the recommendation of the jary. 

The course a sagacious ruler would pursue in such an emergency is 
sufficiently plain. He would not deny justice on a matter of form; 
he would not strain the personal authority of the Governor which was 
- 80 soon to be superseded by the new Constitution, and he would be 
gentle and considerate towards men, who had not only been wronged, 
but who might be mesters to-morrow. But what Sir Charles Hotham - 
did was to reverse these obvious rules. He treated a deputation of 
good capacity and character, representing a powerful community 
having a just cause of complaint, as if they were a mutinous crew. 
The release of the prisoners he declared to be quite impogsible under 
the circumstances. i 

The deputation then turned to topics on which they might expect 
a more favourable reception. They asked for an amendment of the 
land system, which would enable them tò purchase homesteads, a 
purely administrative measure which might have been conceded on 
the moment; and they complained that they were unrepresented in 
the legislature under whose laws they lived. They got no satisfaction 
on either point. The reader will be in a position to estimate the 
policy of Sir-Charles Hotham if I inform him at this place that the 
measures advocated by the deputation have since become law, and that 
many of the men to whom the Governor persisted in refusing any con-, 
cession became representatives of the people in the free Parliament, 
and in time some were raised to high offices of State. The Constitution 
which produced these results might soon be expected, and a Governor 
of reasonable sagacity could have passed the interval in perfect popular 
tranquillity and good humour, by simply holding his hand, for in 
political as well as in social life there is sometimes place for the 
dolce far niente. But the Governor proceeded as if a community of 
vigorous and independent men were a crew of Lascars. He collected 
a force of nearly 500 soldiers and police at Ballarat and deliberately 
prepared for civil war. 

On the return of the deputation they reported to an immense 
' meeting the Governor's reply to their various demands. It was 
received with wrath and rage. As justice and protection were denied, 
they declared they would pay for them no longer; the Government 
licenses must be burned, and no others taken out. A crowd of 
diggers proceeded to burn their licenses ; and the public feeling was 
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so vehement that it seemed certain the practice would become universal. 
A little patience and discretion had got over, difficulties of the same 
, eharacter before; but patience and discretion were not plentiful 
on either side. A Commissioner was directed to make a round 
of the gold-fields, and ascertain whether the diggers at work were 
provided with licenses. This was called, in the language of the gold- 
fields, holding a digger hunt. A Commissioner, attended by æ 
party of armed police, set out accordingly, but they were pelted with 
stones and forced to retire. The Resident Commissioner brought up 
additional police, sent for the military, and ordered the multitude to 
disperse. As they did not do so, the. Riot Act was read, and some 
shots exchanged, but no lives were lost. It was no doubt even yet 
possible, by good temper and discretion, to restore tranquillity ; but it 
is the curse of authority that its vices are aped and exaggerated by 
its agents. The resident Commissioner sent the Governor counsel after 
hisown heart. He recognised the absolute necessity of putting down 
all meetings, public and private. “I would advise (he said) that this 
gold-field be put under martial law, and artillery and a strong force 
sent to reinforce the local police.” ; 

It was now inevit&ble, unless the diggers made immediate submis- 
-sion, that a formidable struggle must take place. Had they been 
less impatient they might have defeated the arbitrary policy of 
the Governor by mere paasive resistance,* but they had the sense 
of having been in the right in respect to the escape of the 
Bentleys, and were scarcely in a frame of mind to recognise the 
impropriety of the form they had adopted in addressing the Queen’s 
representative. The day after the conflict with the police a meeting, 
purely spontaneous it is said, took place at Battery Hull, the most 
elevated point on the Ballarat gold-field. It will perhaps be con- 
sidered an evidence that the leaders in the previous agitation did not 
design pushing matters to extremities that the most prominent of 
them were absent on this occasion. A new actor, however, came on 
the scene, Peter Lalor, a young Irishman of fine physique and good 
capacity, the son of Patrick Lalor, of Tinakil, a gentleman farmer, 
who had represented his county in the House of Commons, and im- 
pressed himself upon his: generation by vigour and uprightness in 
public affairs. Mr. Lalor had taken little part hitherto in the move- 

* To collect the license fee, if the mineis offered merely passive 1esistance, was not 
meiely a rash, but a hopeless task. .At an eather period the Cluef Commissioner 
reported to the Executive that it was demonstrably impossible. “I will venture (he 
said) to give as an example the supposition that fifty unlicensed miners should be 
brought to the police-office each day ; supposing each case to ocoupy only fifteen 
minutes, the presiding justices would have to sit twelve hours At this 1ate, by the end 
of a month, after an enormous expenditure of money and labour, the license would 
only have been exacted from 1200 persons, in a population estimated to include 20,000 
miners or other persons hable to be proceeded against. Again, the period for which 
the license is issued would render the same course necessary to be repeated within a 


few days to secure the same number of delinquents, and possibly these the very same 
individuals. It is too evident, therefore, that: the system must be abandoned.” 
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ment, and upon this occasion came hastily from his work in a shaft 
150 feet below the surface. He seems to have been impatient and 
suspicious of the absence of the usual leaders, and finding the meeting . 
without guidance, but eager for action, he “ mounted the stump,” to 
employ his own description, and proclaimed liberty! It was hastily 
resolved, since arms were employed, to collect a civil impost to repel 
force by force, and commit their cause to the hazard of an insurrection. 
The Australian flag was set up with the Southern Cross, the constel- 
lation peculiar to that hemisphere, emblazoned on it, volunteers were 
enrolled, and at the instance of their new leader they knelt down, and 
with heads uncovered, solemnly swore to defend their rights and 
liberties. They were ordered to muster in arms early next morning. 

The Governor’s account of the transaction in a despatch to the 
Secretary of State was in these terms :— 

“The disaffected miners formed themselves into corps, elected their 
leaders, and commenced drilling; they possessed themselves of all the arms 
and ammunition which were within their reach, they established patrols, and 
placed parties on the high roads leading to Melbourne and Geelong ; searched 
all carts and drays for weapons, coerced the well affected, issued orders, 
signed by the ‘secretary to the commander-in-chief of diggers under arms,’ 
despatched emissaries to the other diggings to excit® the miners, and held a 


meeting, whereat the Australian flag of independence was solemnly conse- , 
crated, and vows proffered for its defence.” e 


Before daybreak next morning, December 2, the midsummer of 
Australia, about 200 men appeared in arms, and their number increased 
every hour. The day was spent in providing weapons and ammunition, 
and in electing officers; Lalor was chosen commander-in-chief. The new 
leader had abundant courage, but no military experience. He caused 
an enclosure afterwards known as the Eureka stockade to be erected 
for a place of muster and drill, but not intended as he alleged for 
military defence. In this enclosure before nightfall 1500 armed men 
were mustered, a force greatly outnumbering the police and soldiery. 
It was not thought desirable to exhaust them by unnecessary watch- 
ing however, and the majority were permitted to retire to their tents. 
About 120 men, of whom seventy were armed with guns, thirty with 
revolvers or pistols, and twenty with pikes, remained on guard.* 

At three o’clock, A.M., on Sunday morning Captain Thomas with a 
hundred troopers and 176 foot soldiers under the control of twelve 
officers, marched to the stockade. They were received, according to 
the military account of the transaction by “a rather sharp and well 
directed fire” from the enclosure. For about. ten minutes a heavy 
fire was kept up by the advancing soldiers, and the entrenchment was 
carried with a loss of twenty-four of the insurgents, and of one officer 
and three privates on the part of the military. A hundred and 
twenty-five prisoners were made in or about the stockade. The 


> Mr, Lalor’s narrative. 
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dangerously wounded were left on the field, and among them was 


- Peter Lalor, the leader of the insurgents. He was speedily conveyed 


to a place of concealment by his friends, where his life was saved by 
the amputation of his right arm. 

The account which the Governor sent to the Colonial Office of this 
slanghter of men whom he was appointed to govern and protect was like 
the bulletin of a gallant resistance by native troops to a foreign 
invasion. 

“On the 4th of December information reached me that a successful attack 
had been made upon the stockade of the insurgents, that thirty had been 
killed, and a large number wounded, whilst the loss on the part of the military 
and police amounted to three privates killed, Captain Wise—since dead— 


dangerously wounded, Lieutenant Paul severely wounded, and eleven privates 
wounded.” 


Public feeling was greatly moved; it was almost universally held 
that these calamities were brought about by criminal neglect and 
gross misgovernment. The first victim of this sentiment was the 
Colonial Secretary, who was induced by the Governor to resign, to pre- 
serve the public peace still endangered. ‘There is now good reason 
to believe that’ this gentleman was the passive instrument of the 
Governor in a policy“ which he did not direct and hardly approved, 
but he was naturally held responsible for the action of the Executive 
of which he was the official leader. Public meetings were held in 
Melbourne and on the greater gold-fields to demand an amnesty for 
the prisoners, and as-this was peremptorily refused, funds were sub- 
scribed to employ a strong bar for their defence. Thirteen of the 
prisoners, being those against whom the clearest proofs of participa- 
tion in the outbreak could be obtained, were removed to Melbourne 
for trial, the remainder being released. The first prisoner arraigned 
was a negro named John Joseph. He was charged with high treason, 
and in selecting a jury the Crown exercised largely the right of 
challenge. The evidence for the prosecution was clear and conclusive. 

“The identity of the prisoner, his prosence on two occasions when the 
insurgents were being armed and drilled, and his presence at, and participa- 
tion in, the occurrences at the Eureka stockade on the’ morring of 
December 3, were clearly proved. Six witnesses spoke to his having been 
found inside the stockade; two to his having been seen discharging a gun at 
the military, and two to his having been taken in custody, out of a tent in- 
side the stockade, which was used as a guard tent by the insurgents, from 
which many shots had been fired, many persons having been found dead and 


wounded in it, and several stand of arms having been discovered lying on 
the floor apparently recently discharged.” * 


No witnesses were called on the part of the prisoners, nor was any 
attempt made to evade these decisive facts. His counsel relied upon 
the defence that he had not been guilty of levying war upon the 
Queen, or meditating her death or deposition, and consequently did 

* Despatch of Sir Chailes Hotham to Su George Grey No. 38 
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not commit the crime of high treason. It was admitted that he had ` 
violated the law, and was liable to be severely punished, but it was 

contended that the resistance was not to the Queen’s authority but to 

the abuse of local power on the gold-fields, and did not amount to 

the crime charged in the indictment. The jury concurred in this 

view and acquitted the prisoner. It was suggested that the other 

prisoners should be arraigned for sedition and riot, when a verdict 

might be counted on ; but the authorities would not condescend to be. 
tutored. Five other prisoners were subsequently tried for the same 

offence, with the same result, and at length it became plain to the 

‘Executive that they could not resist the current of public opinion, and 

the trials were abandoned. Such was the decisive verdict of Melbourne 

on the policy of Sir Charles Hotham. But he was consoled by an 

assurance from the Secretary of State that he had taken due note of 

the prompt and energetic and, at the same time, prudent manner in 

which he had acted under very trying circumstances. j 

While the Governor was inciting and repressing the insurrection at 
Ballarat, another session of the Imperial Parliament passed, and 
another gentleman was called to the office of Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, the fourth since Responsible Goveygrynt was promised ; 
but the new Constitution was still not fo Comings, The pretence . 
was that the Crimean war left the Goverfitrnt no leiste; but one of 
the most Conservative of Australian joyirnals, * reminded them of the 
remonstrance addressed to Philip of don: “Tf you have not 
leisure to do justice cease to be a king.” As delay had already pro- 
duced an insurrection and widespread discontent, the Colonists thought 
that it was time it should be suceeded by action. ‘But a fifth 
Minister was called to direct the Colonial Office, and forthe more 
convenient discharge of his duties, was despatched as a plenipetentiary 
to Vienna. The most moderate public men lost patience, and notice 
was given by a prominent politician to proclaim Responsible Govern- 
ment at the opening of the next Session, without waiting for the 
Constitution. 2 
_ ‘The reader has now seen Governor Hotham’s relations th» balk 
of the population ; a more curious and significant story will ve found 
in his relation to his sworn advisers. His conflict with one, of them, 
with whose name and character the reader will necessarily betamiliar, 
furnishes a more striking measure of his incapacity, and it ow 
told for the first time. 

His practice of ignoring his Executive Councillors, although endure 
to an extent which may well excite wonder, had at length become 
intolerable, and‘one of them took issue with him; a man capable of 
arresting his career, for he was his superior in capacity, temper, and 
address. Proud of his various Commissions of Inquiry, the Governor 
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suddenly appointed a final commission to investigate the Customs 
Department. ‘This step was taken without any previous demand for 
inquiry by the Legislative Council, or any previous communication 
with the Collector of Customs. ‘The office was then held by Mr. 
Childers, who having since been Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
First Lord of the Admiralty in England, and having advised the Queen 
in grave emergencies, was not unfit, it may be assumed, to advise the 
Governor of a Colony. As soon as the Governor’s intentions became 
known, the Collector waited upon him to complain that a step reflect- 
ing upon his administration had been determined upon without con- 
sulting him, one of the persons appointed by the Queen to be the 
sworn advisers of His Excellency; and he requested: to be informed of 
the grounds of the proposed inquiry that he might, if possible, ‘‘ anti- 
ticipate it and render it unnecessary.” Or, if the Governor was 
determined to persist, he desired that the subject might be brought 
under the consideration of the Executive Council in the first instance. 
The Governor declined to explain his motive. He declined also to 
bring the subject before the Executive Council, he, not they, being 
appointed and* empowered to administer the affairs of the colony. 
Mr. Childers retirgfs@disappointed, but not foiled. In a studiously 
respectful aro oS that His Excellency’s answer might 
be rendered in writing ovder that the application and refusal 
should be recorged in the ordi manner. The Governor dispatched 
his aide-de-camp to “order the attendance” of the pertinacious 
councillor; ak@ when he camà into his presence peremptorily and 
positively refused to comply with\ his request, or to give him any but 
a verbal answer. In an ordinary case, the contest would have been at 
an end; Fat his adroit and wary adversary understood the resources 
at his command. He made a further application that he might be 
permittéd an opportunity of inserting upon the minutes of the Execu- 
tive Coïncil his own written application, together with a minute of the 
verbal answer which His Excellency had been pleased to return; & 
Gove Aa provided for in the Queen’s instructions to Colonial 





Govermys. And now, at length, an official reply was extracted ; the 
Governotconsented to do what he could no longer help doing, but he 
threatened, with condign punishment the officer who had presumed to 
assert his Atrict right. 

e With respect to your desire to enter on the minutes of the Executive 
Council, your written application to His Excellency, together with his reply, 
he sees no objection thereto, and I am further to add that the Lieutenant- 


Governor will avail himself of the first opportunity of drawing the attention 
of Her Majesty’s Secretary of State of the Colonies to the subject of your 


correspondence.” 


The letter went on to affirm that nothing more was about to be 
done in respect to the Customs’ Department than had already been 


ee 
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done in other branches of the public service. To this communication 
Mr. Childers replied; and his reply was abundantly cautious and 
respectful in phraseology; but, under the forms of elaborate courtesy, 
he kept conspicuous the points of real importance. He denied the 
parallel drawn, and affirmed that the other Commissions afforded no 
justification for what had been done in this case; a Polico Com- 
mission had been appointed, but it consisted of the head of 
that force, two other Heads of Departments, and an officer from. 
another colony. There was a Commissariat Commission, but it was 
composed entirely of public officers. There was a Gold-field Com- 
mission, but it was appointed under the provisions of an Act of the 
Legislature, and had the Chief Commissioner of the Gold-fields as one 
of its members. In these cases, the heads of Departments were not 
members of the Executive Council, but he, who was one of the 
Governor’s Council, was excluded from the Commission, and the pro- 
ceedings taken behind his back. As respects the threat of reporging 
him at Downing Street, that is what he desired should be done. 


and that if your Excellency deemed it to the ad 
that I should cease to belong to it, you had only“to address the Secretary of ` 
State accordingly, and I should be removed; I have most respectfully to 
request that if it is your Excellency’s intention to prefer any charges against 
me, they may be communicated to me in writing, in order that I may have 
the usual opportunity of exculpating myself from them.” 





By this time the Governor seems to have entirely lost control of senso 
and temper. ‘This letter from a member of his Council, who had 
the undoubted right of communicating with him at pleasure, he 
ordered to be returned, that the writer “might comply with the 
usage of the Colonial service by addressing it to the Colonial. 
Secretary.” 

In a short time the Commission was appointed, and a notification 
of the fact transmitted to the Collector of Customs, but without a 
copy of the instructions under which they acted. Mr. Childers 
applied for a copy, in order that he might understand the scope of 
their inquiry, and co-operate with them, as he felt bound to do not- 
withstanding his protest. For answer, he was informed on the part 
of the Governor that the instruction would be laid before Parliament 
with the Report of the Board, when the inquiry had terminated. In 
the subsequent correspondence it appeared that one member of the 
board was an unsuccessful candidate for the office which Mr. Childers 
held, and another, a merchant and member of the Legislature who 
afterwards held the office from which Mr. Childers retired, was a man 
who had shown determined hostility fo him in the administration of 
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his Department. The Board, however, never made any report, and 
their labours came to nothing. 

In pursuance of his threat, the Governor sent home a despatch 
requesting that Mr. Childers might be superseded in the office of 
Executive Councillor for conduct ‘ subversive of discipline, and detri- 
mental to the interests of the colony.” When the case went home 
for adjudication another new Secretary of; State, the sixth within a 
period of three years, sat in the Colonial Office. There was nothing 
less common in the distribution of office in England at that time than 
that a man should be placed in a department of the duties of which he 
had made a special study. A financier was commonly made Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer from the necessities of the case, and it would 
have been too rash, except for some great party convenience, to make a 
man ignorant of modern languages and Continental politics Foreign 
Minister; but the dictator of forty colonies, the director of national 
defgnce, and the “ruler of, the Queen’s navee,” might be chosen at 
indiscretion from the select circle from which Ministers were commonly 
taken. this time, however, by a happy accident, Sir William 
Molesworth, n who had distinguished himself in Colonial affairs, 
sat in the ColoniaNQffice. He was of opinion that Mr. Childers 
had been right throug at, and refused to remove him from office. 
It completes the picture of Sir Charles Hotham as a Constitutional 
ruler to state that the answer to this effect transmitted to him from 
Downing Street was never commnnicated to Mr. Childers, nor sub- 
mitted to the Executive Council, and only became known after the 
Governor's death. 

Before the news of the affray at Ballarat had reached England a 
transaction occurred which, had it come sooner, would have prevented 
that calamity. An order of the Queen in Council was at length 
obtained confirming a reserved Act extending the elective franchise to 
.the diggers. It reached the colony a few months after that event, 
and effect was speedily given to it by admitting to the Legislative 
Council additional members representing the chief gold-fields. The 
miners proved how highly they valued the concession by the interest 
and pride which they took in the elections. One popular favourite 
was not merely chosen with acclaim, and all the cost of his election 
paid by his admirers, but he was paraded about the eastern gold- 
fields on a horse shod with solid gold, that all men might see whom 
the people loved to honour. Many timid persons entertained the 
same fear of the new representatives that was not uncommon in 
England with respect to the coming Radical members immediately 
after the Reform Act of 1832. But it proved equally groundless. 
Among the new members were not only the advocate and the solicitor 
who conducted the defence of the Ballarat prisoners, and the secretary 
of the Ballarat League, but the leader of the diggers in the late 
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insurrection, and these gentlemen continued for more than a genera- 
tion in public life without giving any one the right to regard them 
as destructives. f 

To the enlarged Legislature the Governor had the humiliation of 
reporting the result of his financial policy. In a country teeming 
with gold, where prodigious profits were made in every branch of 
business, and where it was said no one could buy anything to-day 
without selling it at a profit to-morrow, the result of his personal 
control of the Treasury was an estimated deficiency of upwards of 
a million sterling—about a fourth of the entire revenue. 

Towards the end of 1855 the welcome news at length arrived that 
the Constitution had become law on the 28th of November, 1855. 
Between two and three years after it had passed the local legislature 
it was proclaimed law in the colony. The Governor did not live to 
witness the’ triumph of the Colonists. Harassed’ by political pro- 
blems which he did not comprehend, worried by the incessant atte, 
of the press, and humiliated by failure, he died suddenly, a vicga 
Sydenham and Metcalf were victims in Canada, to,the 
ment of Colonial affairs in Westminster. Such 
path by which British colonies reached the. 
Government. 

Some impatient critics demand what is tke use of these’ old stories ? 
The use need not.perplex the meanest capacity. If the Colonies are 
to be retained within the empire, the mother country must under- 
stand her past errors, that they may not be repeated. Look at the 
naked facts which this narrative discloses. Here is an “Imperial 
people who have always been unjust/or indifferent towards, their 
dependencies ; whose Parliament could scarcely be induced to listen 
to a Colonial debate; whose conspicuous reformers would refoym 
nothing, or next to nothing, in colonies, and bitterly grudged and 
deplored what could not be refused.* What Colonists somght, and 
were driven to insurrection to obtain, was not some fantastic Utopia, 
but simply the sober liberty which their fellow-countrym@n enjoyed 
at home. The right is so obvious that early colonies undey Elizabeth 
had confirmed to them and their posterity by royal che “all the 
liberties of free and natural subjects, as if they were born within. the 
realm of England.” But the later liberties enjoyed within the realm 
under Queen Victoria were only conceded to Colonists after they had’been 
stained with tears and blood. If England will squander the greatest 
inheritance which Providence ever bestowed on a people, it is only 
necessary to pursue in the future the policy pursued in the past. 
If she would preserve and improve it, there is only one method con- 







` Responsible 
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+ Lord Melbourne, after he had been Whig Pıemie, when he was asked by one of 
his late colleagues to resist a Tory proposal to abolish the House of Assembly in New- 
foundland, said: “I can only say I heartily approve of ıt. and wish all Colonial 
legislatures were abolished ” (“ Life of Lord Campbell,” vol. 1i. p. 165). 
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ceivable; these distant Englands must be allowed to share the 
authority as well as the responsibility of empire. Which of these 
things is going to happen it would be rash to pronounce; for igno- 
rance and prejudice are sometimes intractable. What Jefferson said 
of the Northern and Western States of America a Colonist may say 
of Australia and the mother country: “ God bless them both, and 
keep them in union if it be for their good; but separate them if it 
be better.” ` 

i C. Gavan Durry. 
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HE composition aeei for the mosaic reproducti 
placed in the ¢hancel of Clifton College Chapel j trates that 
episode in our Lorfl’s early life when His mother St. Joseph, on 
their homeward jofrney from the Passover, hay g discoveretl at their 
first night’s halt that He was not among their Galilean fellow-pilgrims, 
returned to Jerusalem, where they fo nd Him, after three; days, 
“ sitting in the midst of the doctors, both hearing them and asking 
them questions. St, Luke adds: “ And all that heard Him ‘were 
“astonished at His understanding and His answers,” \ 
The most ;ptobable reading of the fact is as follows. There 
were within the Temple enclosure schools where the Rabbis expounded 
the law; an | it was probably into one of these that, during those hours 
of the day when the business of the schools was being conducted, Jesus 
entered, and) remained listening. Attracted by his keen interest 
in the discdurse of the famous doctors of the city, the Rabbis 
perhaps invited Him to take His post with the other pupils sitting at 
their feet, whom they were preparing for the rite of full admission into 
the Jewish Church, which would take place at about thirteen years of 
age. At a later hour of the day, when the lectures and examinations 
were over, the company would doubtless disperse, to assemble again, 
in part or in whole, in the courts of the T mple; and, as many inci- 
dents recorded in the Gospels prove that tlhe women’s court was the 
place of most general resort for discussion, it is probable that this 
outer court was the one in which the meetizkg of the Saviour with St. 
Mary and St. Joseph really occurred. Thé latter scene would have 
been of much greater richness as to the fletails of the background 
than that given in the present composition. 4 But the present illustra- 
tion (the point for which n ‘vith} due consideration of the 
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place the mosaic would occupy) is not the finding by the parents, but 
the discussion of questions between the boy Jesus and the learned 
Rabbis; it was therefore proper to picture the company in one of 
the Temple lecture-rooms specially appointed for exposition, to whith 
it seems probable that women were not admitted. 

In this design the intention has been to lay aside all the wonted 
supernatural touches in the rendering of the story, and simply to offer 
a representation of the incident in accordance with our actual know- 
ledge of life in Jerusalem at the time, and in the spirit of those signi- 
ficant words which, in St.Luke’s history, follow our Lord’s justification 
of His course to His mother: “ Wist ye not that I must be about my 
Father’s business?” “And they understood not the saying which He 
spake unto then.. And He went down with them, and .came to 
Nuzareth, and was subject unto them; but His mother kept all these 
suyings in her heart. And Jesus increased in wisdom and stature, and 
an favour with God and man.” 
explain more clearly in what the diference of treatment consists, 
necessary to recall the fact that the subject, which was 
inted by the earlier of the old Masters, was invariably 







rance among the elders of the Church, itself a 
declaration of the DivMie gompleteness of the Saviour’s visdom and 
authority. In cases where ithe space permitted the portrayal of the 
full-length figure, Jesus was placed upon a raised, platform in the 
centre of the composition;-the very footstool, in the most antique 
examples, being formed by a scarf arched as if blown up, by the 
wind, held in the two extended hands of a male nude figure below, 
daa to the waist, which is conjectured to represent\Uranus with 
ihe firmament of Heaven over his head. A variation \on this con- 
ception is seen on a tomb in the Vatican, where a female figure is 
given, holding similar arched drapery, and this also ig of the time 
when the traditions of pagan worship still so far surviķed as to lead 
the new converts to typify the powers of the universe by the deities 
which their fathers had regarded as ruling over them. In\this light 
the figure may represent Itis with the rainbow, as the symbol'of peace. 
On the revival of Art, a full thousand years later, all such ‘classical 
symbols are absent, but we find the same determination to insist 
upon the celestial nature of our Lord being from the beginning 
demonstrated to all eyes, and in the treatment of this subject the 
doctors are represented a/s surrounding Him, listening reverentially 
to His discourse. In ourl National Gallery there is but one picture 
of this incident, the one||formerly attributed to Leonardo da Vinci, 
but lately ascribed to Bej 'nardino Luini. In the excellent “ Hand- 
book of the National Gal ery,” by Mr. E. T. Cook, the original title 
ef “Christ disputing wi h #he ? ig impugned, and that of 
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“ Christ and the Pharisees” substituted, mainly because the Lord has 
the appearance of a full-grown man; but no objection is expressed to 
" the assignment of the work to a painter who in grace and sweet- 
ness, though not in strength, reached an excellence greater even 
than that of his noble master. The painting does not seem to me 
worthy of such honour, It appears to be a harsh example of the 
Lombard school, and is remarkable for forced expression throughout, 
The head of Christ, being without a beard, surely was intended 
to represent Him as a boy, and the expression of full manhood con- 
veyed by the face must haye arisen unintentionally from the strenuous 
attempt on the part of the painter to give the look of precocious 
maturity of judgment, and of supreme authority.* The conception 
in this Lombard picture accords with the earliest Italian treatment in 
three points: first, in the relative placing of the principal figure ; 
second, in the fact that the young Christ is the teacher of the doctors ; 
and third, in the effort to give the Messiah an appearance of worldly 






e from the 
ni omniscient 
preacher, which is seen in the earlier Masters 

The aun of the first Christian paintérg had been to satisfy the 
instinct for immediate supernal interposition which eXxi in all 
unbroken jnvenile souls. We all instinstiyely wish to see the much- 
desired blessing, discovered and announced by the mesgengers of 


Heaven, attained without tardy obstruction of the wicked. This ` 


childlike impatience had constantly to be checked by the first 
Apostles, but they followed their Divine Masters examiplo, in not 
meeting this eagerness in the minds of their flock with\ sudden 
repression ; so it was indulged, wherg it could be, on unforbidden 
ground; hence the illustrations in; form and colour of CÈristian 
story made in the first centuries afipealed to this instinctive desire 
for sudden effectiveness. The artist, of a thousand years later|saw 
but little reason to check this -impulse ; indeed their directors 


encouraged the faith that it was already justified by the events 
which had brought o nipotence’ to the Church, all of whose 
children bowed to Jt rule the more readily becanse they were 
as yet spared fe unsettling of old manners of interpretation 
light, shed upon the character of the story, had 
That artists worked with a living consideration for 
eration is proved by the fact that they would not have 
to Pagan images to strengthen their illustrations of the 









Catacomb Christians commenced the practice of representing Christ without 
in order to conceal the object of their worship, which they did under the 
acter of Orpheus, and the practice was ret#tned, to some extent, after the original 
ecessity for it had ceased 
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circumstances recorded in the two Testaments. One sign of sacred- 
ness in the Art they practised is that the form it ever presents is a 
perfectly true stamp of the character of the nation, and of the 
philosophy which gives it birth, and generally the presentation given 
is not of the lowest, not often of the vulgarest, but nearly always of the 
highest type of existing thought; sometimes it may be said that it is 
inspired by mere imitativeness of other ages and peoples, but when 
so, it is because living thoughts are dying and the enfeebled mind 
has no higher ambition than to hide its mnoribund condition under 
signs of life stolen from past generations. Ardent as believers yet 
were on the revival of Art, the incident in St. Luke’s Gospel which 
now engages our investigation was delighted in by artists, as one 
which ever asserted the.submission of all before Christ on His earliest 
independent appearance in Jerusalem. Regarding His human life as 
a perfect example to His followers in all its phases, we now see no 
derogation to His. Divinity in the admission that at due age He 
ived instruction from the elders of the Church, to whose authority 
ut His earthly career He submitted. On general points the 
's treated all their religious subjects in the same spirit 
of disregard/ to l facts. In their inventions, the costume, the 
always what passed before their own eyes. 
Egypt, Symha, and see had the same surroundings in their 
pictures, Put while they thus seemed ignorant, or were indif- 
ferent, on/ such matters, they kept true to the one cardinal principle 
of Christianity in all theif creations. For they added as a grace 
to the Ay of Pagan times just that which their Lord had revealed 
above all] that Heathen Philosophy or Hebrew Law had taught; 
even this, that every human goul, however humble and degraded, may 
be the Temple of the Living God; for not alone were the persons 
introduced pictured so as to be regarded as types of human beauty, 
but aAenderness of mutual sympathy, of overflowing helpfulness to 
one Smother, and reverence for the Unseen were given so honestly 
and/unaffectedly, that those who passed by could not but discern what 
manner of teaching was this which had been announced with the 
7 heavenly chorus, © Peace on Earth} and Goodwill towards men.” We 


now look upon the holy figures and can dly conceived accessories 
jon of Edenic grace, 














because we know that they were products of t 
time when the shameless worldliness of its highe 
was bringing degradation and ruin to the heavenly 


dignitaries 


stones of which Christ had cemented with His life and dea ™ 
the sight of such discordance it appears impossible to dismiss 9° C0- 
clusion that, ere yet the end came, Art was inspired from on high by 


the surviving spirit of its first love, to make a living semblance .of 
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the Church’s purest and most trusting thoughts, which it had matured 
‘during its long varying seasons. The vitality which perfects the 
blossom belongs to Spring; when the culminating flowers have 
opened, the leaves around the stem may already be stricken with 
decay, and emit pestilential odours. It was living Art which dis- 
played and preserved for future genorations the private sweetness 
which yet remained in the Church, when outwardly it was already 
growing loathsome with corruption. 

Failing such testimony, men might well have decided that there 
was no soundness in the whole Church from the sole of the foot to the 
crown of the head; for her great offices were in the hands of world- 
tings who strove to destroy in all her children the spirit of her Builder, 
as much as ever did the hierarchy of the Judaic Church mancuvre in 
its last days to distort the purposes of its founder. 

Art is not the first product of any great community; and still less 
is religious Art the first product of a great religious movement. Once 
the Reformation crisis had begun, Art fell from its first meek estate to 
the realms of destruction, both in the olden Church and in the new ; for 
soon, under the patronage of the ecclesiastical branch which favoured 
its use, such a degeneration of taste was produced that everything it 
touched bore the pagan taint of omnipotent pride in the conceptions 
of its sacred persons, while the workmanship bore evidence of the 
academic vanity of the artists. On the other hand, among the Re- 
formers, Art, which was the chief incontestable demonstration of remain- 
ing life in the old branch, was included among the objects of their 
detestation ; and a prejudice arose against its use in religion, which 
was, in most parts of the Protestant world, not less determined than 
that which actuated the first Christian communities against the preser- 
vation and cultivation of heathen Art. Pagan Art algo, in its time, had 
been appointed to stand forth as the one undeniable testimony, to the 
end of days, of the beauty (a sacred beauty, egotistical though it was) 
of the worship it crowned; a worship which it yet became the duty 
of the early Christians to abolish, and to supersede, as a certain step to- 
wards “that far-off divine event to which the whole creation moves.” 

There was indeed one artist who, at the béginning of the great 
disruption, found opportunity to express, in the spirit of the new ideal- 
ists, much of the faith which had driven men from the old citadels of 
thought, and had caused them to look for new strongholds, in which they 
might be safe from the subjection of mind and body which was threaten- 
ing them. Albert Durer sought to express the efort and hardship of 
Christ’s task, which, it had been so much the interest of the world, en- 
dowed with its richest gifts, to hide ; and he sent forth a hundred fresh 
pictures of the struggles and burdens of a suffering Christ, while he 
dwelt persistently upon the proofs that His way was one of cruel trial, 
full of undying pathos to all generations of simple and honest men. 

VOL, LYI, N 
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Carlyle, who was full of the craving for realities, once said that of all 
the old Masters, Durer, in his pictures of Christ, most nearly fulfilled 
his own conception of what Jesus may have appeared to mortal eyes, 
and he traced this to the intensity of human feeling expressed by the 
Nuremberg painter. The conclusion of the modern philosopher was 
arrived at in perhaps intentional oblivion of the words of St. John, 
written in old age, evidently when under the impulse of the strongest. 
and most vivid memories: “ And we beheld His glory, the glory as 
of the only begotten of the Father.” Dtrer had no intention of, 
ignoring this evidence. His first purpose was only to supply what 
was wanting to the completeness of the circle of his Lord’s fulness. It. 
was no new doctrine that Durer insisted upon ; it was that which all the 
Apostles and the early Church taught, and which many of the Fathers. 
had intensified. In the pride of their rule Roman ecclesiastics ignored’ 
it, and papal Art left this part of Christ’s teaching unexpressed. Never- 
theless it was what Tintoretto—with no pretence of Protestantism— 
painted, when he had lost his much-loved daughter and felt alone in 
the world. It had become only a private belief, held by all its fol- 
lowers in deep sorrow and mourning; but, hallowed by antiquity, it 
belonged to the cast-down sons of the Church in this time of judgment 
as their sweetest balm. | Butthe work of the Nuremberg designer was. 
algo given as an earnest Sf further truth, to be revealed to independent 
thinkers; and so his compositions, both for their present sympathy with 
the sorrows of men who carried their own crosses, and as an advance 
towards historical accuracy, weremuch indemand among the newseekers 
after the real meaning and character of Christ’s life in the world. 

The earliest form of protest was revulsion against the super- 
natural conception of Christ’s history, which regarded the attainment 
of the Messiah’s ultimate aim as already achieved. They saw it 
was false to their own bitter experience of life; for this told them 
clearly that the kingdom of Heaven had not already come on earth, 
but had still to be won, as the prize of a battle yet unfinished, whereim 
the enemy, strong, proud, and terrible, was ever striving for victory. 

With a fresh ideal of faith, it was possible to use existent Art to 
elucidate truths widely confessed and agreed upon, but hitherto not 
brought to full fruition; but it was not possible for Art to forestall 
those growths of the new life which the young branch of the Church 
was destined in time to evolve. This could come only when the new 
form of faith had been put to the test, and had matured the burn- 
ing conscience of many fresh generations of men. Just as the 
struggle of the reformers for freedom of conscience for themselves 
necessitated as an inevitable consequence the yielding of it, however 
reluctantly, to others, so the growing desire felt by every earnest dis- 
ciple, as well as Durer, to realise Christ’s history more truly, could 
not stop at those first examples which then seemed most essential 
and withal sufficient. 
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Rembrandt, as a designer of religious subjects, did not fail to give 
imaginative expression to the faith which was stirring afresh the 
minds of the northern races. The most striking example of this 
activity of mind is found in his etching of the Supper at Emmaus, where 
the two disciples are looking in amazement at the chair, vacant, but 
ablaze with glory, from which the Lord has just disappeared. 
Another painter there was, of the same nation, whose ordinary work 
would prepare one to expect no earnestness either of thought or 
design, who did give one example of the determination to make the 
New Testament history a living reality to his still ignorant time. 
This was Teniers, in his painting of “Christ in the Guard Room.” 
The Hall is a Dutch public-house kitchen, with soldiers in the dress 
and accoutrements of the time, smoking clay pipes, and behaving as 
they would do to an offender against their own officials. The proof 
that this treatment had a philosophical purpose, and was not conceived 
in the blindness of indifference, is that the Christ is dressed in the 
costume usual in Italian pictures, and, in a common Batavian sense, 
the figure is ideally rendered. It was intended to make, the strange 
drama come home to the Low Country mind. 

With this great outburst of realisation came the gradual opening of 
fresh opportunities of research; and these were increasingly used by 
literary commentators until, in the early years of this century, a 
positive knowledge of the history had arisen which made the painting 
of pictures illustrating the Old and New Testament in imitation of 
the types of far-gone centuries a mere declaration of extinct faith, 
in the patrons and in the painter. Artistically, the old master’s work is 
often the most perfect; in fact, much of it belongs to a class which 
modern painters, who have no exercise in mural work, must ever look 
at with envy, and without patient and reverent study of its consummate 
qualities a student can never become an accomplished artist. Its 
excellence in conception has already been spoken of. There was 
a fitness in it, in the highest degree, to the generation it was 
designed for. There is eternal and universal beauty in it for the 
study of all men, but not as a model for servile repetition unless it be 
intended to restrain the inquiring spirit of modern faith. Just as the 
religious workers of the tre and quattro centi cast aside the perfect clas- 
sical Art which was being unearthed at their doors, turning from its grace 
as the utterance of a religion which the world had outgrown, so it seems 
that we, with the whole revelation of four hundred years’ religious 
strivings, should turn from the inadequate message of the earlier 
Christian Art, and consider what these last centuries have done for 
our faith, if we ever want to see Art declaring in what form the great 
free arm of the Church (liberated with such hope for the future) has 
had : 


“ Beautiful made new, for the surprise 
Of the sky children.” 
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Tt is needful to explain thus much to make clear in what sense the 
design for the mosaic in question disregards, in principle, the earlier 
models of religious treatment. 

In an illustration of the first recorded incident of the active life of 
Christ, it did not recommend itself to the designer that the 
Rabbis should be represented under the influence of the passions which 
rendered the more active members of the party so odious in their 
later dealings with our Lord. It is to be observed that, until the new 
doctrine had been preached in a manner distinctly condemnatory of 
their teachings and their arrogance—which, of course, was not the 
case in the boyhood of Jesus—there is no reason to suppose that the 
feeling excited was other than that of admiration, and wonder at the 
extraordinary genius of the rustic stranger. It must be remembered, 
moreorer, that those whose worldliness would have made them violently 
antagonistic to Jesus, were not likely to waste their time by taking 
part in the ordinary discussions of the schools, when, by money 
changing of.one or another kind, it might be profitably used 
to the increase of their own store of earthly riches and power. 
This consideration has made it seem proper to represent only those 
personages who, although actuated by different kinds of interest 
in the discussion, would fairly show that the Judaic Church was 
still a living voice and power. To convey to the spectator a 
feeling of respect for the company, it appeared wise to the painter 
to determine in his own mind, from the first, the personality 
of each figuro in the composition. He scarcely counted upon the 
interest thus stimulated doing more than augment his own solidity 
of conception of the characters, seeing that these doctors are so little 
known to English readers, and, since in addition, the exigencies of 
the mosaicist who would interpret the work in his own material were 
to be considered; but when tho desire had been expressed for further 
information on the thought underlying the design, it was recognised 
that the interpretation would scarcely be complete without some 
account of the fancy which prompted the conception of the expres- 
sions of Rabbis and pupils. 

The scene, then, is placed in one of the schools connected with the 
Temple Courts, perhaps that, according to tradition, founded by Ezra. 
Here, in the previous generation, Hillel came from Babylon to study. 
His family were well-to-do, Yet he depended on no brother's aid, 
but gained his livelihood as one of the porters who then as now were 
most in request to carry goods from one end of the city to the other 
through the steep and slippery streets. He thus gained enough to 
pay for his entrance to the lectures. One wintry day had gone by 
without any work, and he was without money, and yet he longed so 
much to continue attendance at the series of lessons that he went, as 
if drawn by a loadstone, to the bpen door, but here he was shut out. 
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Looking with affection on even the external walls, he descried a deeply 
bayed embrasure of a window, not for him far out of reach. Climbing 
up to this he was able to hear the discourse, and there, hnddling 
himself from the cold and the falling snow, he listened during long 
hours until he fell asleep, and the snow continued to’ find easier 
lodgment there from the curves of his cramped limbs. In the morning 
the darkness finally attracted attention. “It is not often so dark even 
in winter in our school,” said the lecturer, and one was sent to clear 
away the accumulated snow. The young porter was discovered 
frozen to insensibility, and he was brought down, and bathed and 
tended until restored. Thenceforth he was admitted into the school 
on a settled footing. His teaching in mature years was marked by 
great liberality and gentleness, and in the second century many say- 
ings of our Lord were claimed by the Jews as his. 

Beginning on the left : the person dressed in a white robe who is 
active in enforcing the lesson under discussion, is imagined to be 
Rabban ben Simeon, the son of Hillel (who would himself haye been 
either already dead or too old to attend the schools).* He is repre- 
sented as bearing trace of the herculean frame of the family, which 
led Hillel to gain his livelihood as a porter. It is intended also 
that he should exhibit some of the frankrfess and kindliness of the 
race, which showed itself in the words of each generation of his family. 
Close at his feet, on the ledge which serves as a footstool to the 
doctors, sits a child slightly younger than our Lord. He is Simeon’s 
son, afterwards distinguished as the tolerant and ever pious Gamaliel,, 
claimed as a Christian by the Fathers of succeeding days. He has in 
his hand a tablet like that on which, to this day, Eastern boys work 
out their problems; the triform projection above is the handle of the 
panel by which it is offered to the master, and returned to the pupil. 
Above, leaning towards the expositor, a second Rabbi is portrayed as. 
Babba ben Bouta, or Ben Boutra, who (for no other reason, apparently, 
than that he pointed out to Herod some cracks in the wall of Nehe- 
mish’s Temple, as a suggestion to the king to atone for the murder of 
the first Mariamne by building a new Temple) had been sentenced to 
have his eyes destroyed. He frequented the schools ever afterwards 
as a blind man. The third Rabbi is intended for Rabbi Jochanan 
ben Zakai, a nervous and enthusiastic dreamer, of whom in later 


* Is it impossible that “Simeon,” who took the babe Jesus in his arms was so 
designated as an abbieviation of Abou Simeon? The custom of naming a father on 
the birth of his firstborn after the child is now common throughout the Jewish lands If 
the conjecture be admissible, “Simeon ” may have been the great Rabbi, Hillel. If, 
again, he was of the tnbe of Simeon—and his birth in Babylon favours the conjectme 
—Hillel would have been a Ben Simeon, and the choice of name for his son is 
accounted for, and there is double reason for the family name being used for the 
great Rabbi. ‘‘Simeon” was certainly a family name preserved through many gene- 
rataons. In the first line of Leigh Hunt’s shnet we get the namo of the hero (taken 
from Arabic authority) as Abou ben Adhem—that is, the father of the son of Adhem. 
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days it was remembered that he had cried out, when a certain door 
of the Temple opened of itself, “ Temple, why dost thou alarm us? 
We know that thou wilt soon be destroyed, for it is said, Open, Lebanon, 
thy gates, and let fire destroy thy cedars.” Hoe is supposed to be aston- 
ished at the profundity of the questions submitted by Jesus, and absorbed 
in the contemplation of the extraordinary Galilean youth. The person 
still farther along the seat towards the right is Jonathan ben Uzziel, 
who is celebrated as the Targumist. Further on, beyond our Lord, 
is the Doctor Zadok, who had been a follower of Judas the Gaulonite, 
and who is therefore represented as eager and zealous in his own 
spirit to a degree of immovable prejudice. The next to him stands 
for Dosithea, who had hated Herod, and withstood him in gentle 
conscientiousness. The last Rabbi of the group is the modestly 
thoughtful Rabbi of Jamnia, who appears to be hard of hearing. 
This may be taken as the trial of spirit which has helped the meek 
habit of humility which dictated the words: “I am a creature of 
God, and my fellow-man is no less so. I have my calling in the town, 
he his in the field; I go early to my work, and he to his. As he 
is not made proud by his labour, I am not made proud by mine. If 
you think that I am busied with great matters and he with small, 
remember that true work,, whether great or small, leads to the same 
end.” 

The youths sitting at the feet of the two last-named doctors are 
rich students of Jerusalem, as marked by their dresses. Proceeding 
from right to left again, the first of the two youths sitting under the 
last doctors, dark and sallow, but showing a keen earnestness of interest 
in Jesus, should be looked upon as Nicodemus. His wealth and high 
connections were obviously the cause of the timidity shown in his visit 
to Jesus by night, which established his proverbial character among 
the early disciples. Joseph of Arimathea is the fair boy to the right, 
whose figure was drawn with the intention of expressing a nature of 
more impulsiveness ; he is made somewhat younger in years, to accord 
with the fact that we hear of him only after the crucifixion. 

Jesus is represented in the midst of this company; it is supposed 
that He has been called forward to undergo examination by Rabbi 
Simeon. The placing of the right hand to the forehead, and keeping 
it there during a formal interview, is a gesture of respect used at the 
present day in the Hast during a conversation with a teacher. He is 
kneeling up, the further to express his attention. On his right knee 
is spread a roll, which, by the one verse legible in Hebrew character— 
i.e, “ Ho shall grow up before him like a tender plant ”—is shown to 
be the Book of Isaiah. It is on this text that the discourse turns. 
His head is bent forward in accordance with the supposition that as 
yet His purpose is to increase in wisdom rather than to reprove error. 
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His hair is uncovered * and unrestrained, as may be seen at times 
in boys of such age, and with adult Moslems when Dervishes. 

The dress worn over the body is a simple linen kamise, bound at 
the waist with a leathern belt, which is now the usual dress of a pro- 
vincial artisan, whether man or boy; this is sometimes covered with 
a coat, called a kaftan. Under his knees is his outer wrap, a strong 
talith, which, with the poor, was a cloak as well as a ceremonial 
covering during prayer; it is striped with dark blue and has fringes. 
‘The halo around the head of the Saviour is introduced in apparent 
‘contravention of what has been explained as the system of criticism 
on which the design was planned; but it may be urged that an Art 
‘design is not a transcript of a fact, but the rendering of a matured 
thought or impression; and in this view no convention of the early 
artists has so good an apology. Itis @ virtual admission that any 
conception of the uninspired mind, any skill of the human hand, how- 
ever practised, and however strengthened and chastened by patient 
effort, must fail in the attempt to express the beauty of heavenly 
grace proper to the figure of our Lord—a beauty attributed to Him 
in all ages as the fulfilment of the sweet Psalmist’s words: ‘Thou 
art fairer than the children of men.” 

Feeling the limitation of their own power to raise the aspect of 
the Saviour, or even of the blessed Saints, to a due supremacy above 
that of other personages in their pictures, who should have the qualities 
of grace and lovableness, the greatest masters added the aureole 
around the most sacred of their heroes, that thus the spectator should 
distinguish these from all others; and where the work has to be 
judged from a distance, or where, as in the present case, the original 
picture is translated by mosaicists, the aureole is of eminent service 
in the design. It may be urged, further, that in contemplating a 
being who awakens our highest admiration, there is a state of mental 
fascination which isolates the person, and enshrines him in an encir- 
<ling daze; and therefore, although in many cases the nimbus may 
wisely be discarded as conveying too much the impression of mere 
mythic treatment, it seems desirable to use it wherever the realisation 
of the beauty of servants of the highest Heaven is so difficult, that a 

~ Since the leaving the head uncovered has been criticised as untrue to the East, 
it is well hero to pomt out that the ordinary Mahomedan Arabs differ from the Syrian 
Jews 1n having their heads shaved, and so have a reason for keopimg on their headgear, 
and that natives in Palestine who now leave their hair to grow (certain Clnistians amo 
others) do occasionally when indoors take off their turbans or kefiers. In the Talmu 
moreover, it is stated that Jews passing a holy place while walking abroad removed 
thei: outor garment when this was placed over the head, and walked bareheaded as a 
mark of reverenco—a most impossible mark of respect from a Moslem. The Arabs 
probably derived their custom in early times from the Egyptians, who razed their 

eads and wore wigs, while the Jews followed the Assyrian fashion, which was to 
retain the hair and wear turbouches and arghals, the first bemg cloth helmets, the 
second circlets to bind the hair, as seen 10und the head of the boy designed for Joseph 


of Armathea. It is wrong, therefore, to take fhe modern Moslems in this pomt as 
models for Jows, as many ontmental painters do. 
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danger exists of not conveying to the spectator a ready recognition of 
the chief actor in the scene. 

On the ground, pnder Rabban ben Simeon, is a brass ewer and 
basin, of the type still used for the purposes of ritual purification ; 
and on the floor is a calculating-table made of twelve rods with run- 
ning beads of different colours, contained in a frame. This antique 
instrument is still found in Oriental schools, as also in English ele- 
mentary institutions. 

W. Homan Honr. 
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THE NATIONAL HOME READING UNION, 
AND ITS PROSPECTS., 


HAT no subject can be of more concern to a State than the 
education of its citizens is, as probably every one will allow, 
a self-evident truth. But the fate of self-evident truths is often 
a hard one—to be admitted and ignored, to find the measure 
of their influence progressing, so to speak, in a ratio strangely inverse 
to their authority, and the measure of their failure to impress and 
effect in exact proportion to the readiness and cordiality we universally 
concede to them. When, for example, Aristotle tells us that in 
legislating for education there are three points to be considered— 
moderation, possibility, and the becoming—we all acknowledge the 
Justness of the remark, and proceed in practice to frame and support 
systems which are failures, and confessedly failures, simply because 
such considerations are not regarded. Milton’s definition of education 
as “that which should fit a man to perform justly, skilfully, and 
magnanimously all the offices, both priyate and public, of peace 
and war,” is so obviously just and sufficient that there is probably no 
man on earth with any pretence to intelligence who would not be 
ashamed to question it. And yet a.glance at the curricula of our 
Universities, and of all such institutions as are in affiliation with thom, 
or under their influence, a glance at the courses of study prescribed’ 
in the Oxford and Cambridge Local Examinations, and in most of the 
Government Examinations, will show that nothing could have beer 
further from the minds of those who passed them than such a concep- 
tion of the aims of education. 
Nearly twenty years have passed since Matthew Arnold wrote : 
“When we’ say that culture is to know the best that has been thought 


and said in the world, we imply that for anlture a system directly tending 
to this end is necessary in our reading. Now there is no such system yetb- 
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present to guide the reading of the rich any more than the poor ; such a 
system is hardly even thought of. He does a good work who does anything 
to help this ; indeed, it is the one essential service now to be rendered to 
education.” 


A comméncement, and much more than a commencement, has been 
made in this good work, on a scale larger and more comprehensive 
than Matthew Arnold, even in his most sanguine mood, could ever have 
anticipated. The history of the movement, of which it is the purpose 
of this paper to give some account, is, indeed, of singular interest. For 
it is the history of an attempt, and we believe a successful attempt, to 
solve one of the most pressing but assuredly one of the most difficult 
problems of our time. It has long been a reproach to us as a nation, 
that mainly in consequence of the narrow and obstinate- esoterism of 
our academic systems, and partly owing to the unavoidably predomi- 
nant claims of scientific and technical instruction, we have never risen 
even to a conception of education in the sense in which it was 
anciently understood. Making due allowance for the distinction which 
must be drawn between the world for which Pericles legislated, and the 
world in which our busy millions are striving, it still remains that there 
exists no essential distinction between what men needed then and 
what men need now. They needed then, and they need now, to be 
taught how to live. They need esthetic culture, that life may be not 
only brightened, but refined and raised by sympathetic communion 
with what is truly beautiful and excellent in art and belles lettres ; 
they need moral culture, and that on broader lines than when it ran 
wholly in theological or conventional grooves; and they need political 
culture, instruction, that is to say, in what pertains to their relations to 
the State, to their duties as citizens ; a certain amount of technical in- 
struction, for instance, in political economy and political science; butabove 
all, to be impressed sentimentally by having the presentation in legend 
and history of heroic and patriotic example brought vividly and 
attractively before them. To the Greeks instruction of this kind 
was conveyed easily and delightfully, through the study, properly 
directed, of the best literature, and particularly of the best poetry ; 
and of instruction of this kind the best literature and the best poetry 
may still become the instruments. ‘That they have not become the 
instruments of such discipline, that such discipline indeed has never 
peen the object of our secondary education at all, is a great reproach 
to us. To supply this deficiency is the chief aim of those who haye 
organised the National Home Reading Union. 

This admirable institution, which must not be confounded with the 
reading circles at Chautauqua, or with the circles formed in connection 
with the University Extension scheme, for it differs in important 
respects from both, owes its qigin to the unwearied philanthropy of 
Dr. Paton, of Nottingham. Originally designed only to extend and sup- 
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plement the instruction provided in his well-known Recreative Evening 
Schools scheme, and contemplated in the Continuation Schools, for 
which he pleaded, three years ago, before the Education Commission, 
the Home Reading Union, or, to speak more correctly, the scheme 
which developed into the Union, had at first no further object than to 
direct the reading of young boys and girls, and to form a part of a 
system of juvenile elementary culture. But it was soon found that 
what it could effect in this comparatively restricted sphere it could 
effect in a much wider one. It was soon found that if a great want had 
been supplied a greater want had been revealed. We know few things 
more remarkable than the development of a scheme, originally so modest 
in its aims, into what promises to be a vast and comprehensive system 
of secondary populer education. 

The history of the formation of the Home Reading Union is 
indeed full of interest and significance. Nothing can prove more 
conclusively how great a revolution has been passing over society during 
the last twenty years; how searching and far-reaching have been the 
effects of the Education Act of 1870; how rapidly the barriers between 
caste and caste, between sect and sect, between community and com- 
munity are melting, have melted away ; how liberal and catholic is the 
general temper of sentiment ; how general the spirit of co-operation and 
sympathy, the sense of service and the sense of duty ; how clearly, too, 
and justly, except unhappily in the Universities, are men beginning to 
discern that the changed conditions under which we are living are neces- 
sitating corresponding modifications in our systems of education. 

The first public step in the Home Reading movement was taken 

at a meeting held at the London School Board offices on July 15, 1887. 
By this time the scheme which had been adopted with so much success 
at Chautauqua had attracted attention in England.* In the details of 
that scheme there was, of course, much which could not meet with 
the approval of those who wished to place popular education on a solid 
basis, and a strong prejudice, which assuredly was not without justifica- 
tion, existed in the minds of many against attempting e similar 
experiment in this country. It would encourage, so many argued, 
superficiality and smattering, and engender the proverbial vices of both. 
It would dissipate and distract the energy which effective schemes of 
education, always extending their sphere, will sooner or later reach, 
It would lower alike tbe tone, the standard, the aims of popular 
intellectual activity, by disassociating it from systematic discipline and 
corrupting it into the pursuit of mere amusement. But all these 
objections were at once obviated by the scheme drawn up by Dr. 
Paton, and submitted to the committee of this first meeting. 

As in this plan we have the complete framework of the scheme as it 
iş now being carried out, we will give it-in full. The objects proposed 

© Seo “ Chautauqua—a Popular University,” OonTEAIPORARY REVIEW, May 1887. 
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are first stated. They are these: to promote continuous and sys- 
tematic home reading among all classes of people in such a way as to 
make it truly educational ; to associate those who are engaged in 
definite courses of home reading in local circles, that they may _ 
pursue their studies under common guidance and after common methods; 
to give as much hélp to such students as can be given by printed’ 
explanatory notes, and by such instruction as can be communicated in 
writing; and lastly to bring the reading circles, if possible, and as 
much as possible, into contact with oral teachers. It is proposed that 
the regulations should be so passed as to meet the requirements of 
three distinct classes of readers. First, the boys and girls, who at 
ages varying from eleven to fifteen have left school—cast on the world 
in possession of a gift, the gift of reading, which may, under proper 
guidance, prove the greatest of blessings, or without that guidance one 
of the greatest of curses. The aim of courses designed for them should' 
be to put them in the way of preserving and extending the knowledge 
already acquired at school; to enable them also to obtain the special 
technical instruction which will be of use to them in their several 
callings ; but, above all, to initiate them in such studies—poetry, fiction, 
history, and the like, as will teach them to form true ideals of life, 
and open out to them the sources of life’s highest and purest pleasures. 
The home reading in their cases would thus link itself with the 
instruction given in the Continuation Schools—a portion of it when. 
attendance at such schools is possible, a substitute for it in cases where 
attendance is not possible. Next would come the artisans. Here 
the curricula should run on similar, but on more advanced lines, 
bearing, of course, more directly on the business and duties of life, 
on the workshop, the home, and the State. The courses of reading 
here might be associated on the practical side with the Technical 
Schools, on the side of culture with the University Extension Lec- 
tures and Classes. Lastly would come that large miscellaneous class, 
«whose education at school has been more advanced, but who have 
not been able to continue it at college, or who, having left college, 
desire to review the course of study which they pursued there, and 
to extend it in other directions.” 

The curricula suggested were arranged under three categories’ 
answering to these three classes. 


CLASS A. 
THE YOUNG PEOPLE'S SECTION. 


(1) The Faculties of Observation and their training, showing”: 
how the observing faculties might be developed and used. 

(2) Elementary Scienge, especially applied to health, trade, &e. 

(8) Biography. Lives of heroic men and women, so that the 
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minds of young people might be filled with heroic ideals, and 
that it may be shown them how every sphere of life offers oppor- 
tunities for true heroism, for courage, sacrifice, fidelity to truth, 
and noble service to God and man. 

(4) Adventure, and the training of the active powers for lift, 
showing that high aims are worthy of great efforts. 

(5) HFiction.—Showing the uses of it, and how it can be wisely 
read. 

(6) Natural History—To give interest in natural scenery, and 
in flowers and animals. 

(7) National History.—Special epochs and episodes, taught so 
as td quicken patriotism. 


CLASS B. 
ARTISAN’S SECTION. 


(1) Political and Social Economy. 

(2) The Elements of Political Philosophy. 

(3) History—(a) General; (b) Constitutional; so as to educate 
for political duties. 

(4) Elementary Science, especially applied to daily life and to 
business. 

(5) Selections from Literature, both general literature and 
English literature, so as to guide to the best writers and to keep 
in their study, and so as to show the growth of literature and its 
relations to national life. What should be chiefly studied are 
the humane and inspiring elements of literature, so that literature 
may be used to ennoble and liberalise the character. 


(6) Biography. | These being used with an educational 


(7) Fiction. purpose, both in respect to knowledge and 


conduct. 


CLASS C. 


GENERAL READERS’ SECTION, 


Proceeding on the assumption that any advanced educational course 
of reading must contain history and literature, and may contain science 
or philosophy, or both, the proposal here—details are, of course, not 
specified—is that the system of study should thus arrange itself: 

Science. \_/ Philosophy, 
Literature, General and English. 
History do. do. 


It was proposed that in Sections A and B the courses of reading 
should be arranged for three years, of nine months each, in Section O 
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for four years of the same length. The selection of the books pre- 
scribed for study was to be entrusted to a central executive com- 
mittee, who would, after ascertaining what works were, in each branch 
of study, the best and the most appropriate, issue yearly lists for the 
curricula. The scheme then went on to indicate how the home reading 
courses and the home reading circles might be connected—and the 
_ importance of this connection was strongly urged—with the chief 
centres of national education. It showed how easily the curricula 
could be brought into correspondence with those prescribed by the , 
Education Department, by the Directors of Technical Education in 
the South Kensington Department, and by the Joint Committee of 
the Universities for the promotion of University Extension. It 
pointed out how excellently a completed course of study in the Home 
Reading Union might prepare a student for any of the more advanced 
systems of instruction, which in the provincial Universities, and in 
the University Extension lectures and classes are being each year 
brought nearer and nearer within the reach of all. But if association 
with the chief centres of education was desirable, it was not desirable 
only but indispensable that the home reading circles should have 
some common rallying point. It was therefore urged that each year 
summer meetings should be held, in which the students of the several 
circles should be brought into personal contact with each other and 
with eminent teachers; that lectures, designed with the threefold 
object of affording general guidance in the conduct of study, of 
stimulating interest in different branches of study, and of imparting 
such particular instruction as would be of immediate service in the 
work of the ensuing year, should be arranged. 

In this admirable scheme nothing indeed, even to the minutest de- 
tails of central and local organisation, was left undefined. It was 
at once determined to try the experiment, but not on the scale con- 
templated by Dr. Paton. The meeting to which the scheme was 
submitted was composed principally of representatives of the Extension 
Scheme, who at once saw that there would be immense difficulties in 
attempting to carry it out in its entirety. For, in the first place, the 
labour involved would be such as no committee, who were not pre- 
pared to devote themselves exclusively to the task, could undertake ; 
and in the second place it could hardly be expected that the Univer- 
sities, who had already made great concessions in the cause of popular 
education by authorising the extension scheme, would incur the addi- 
tional responsibility of directing that education in its elementary 
branches. "What was felt to be practicable was the adoption of the 
scheme so far, and go far only, as it could be associated with the Ex- 
tension System. Thus originated—and it was the immediate result 
of the resolution passed at this conference—the great summer meet- 
ing held at Oxford in July and August, 1888. From that meeting 
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dates the commencement of the Oxford Home Reading Circles and 
the institution of the summer gatherings, of which it is not too much 
to say that, taken together, and in connection with the Extension 
Lectures, they form as perfect a system of higher popular education 
as, within such limits as are necessarily imposed on it, could well be 
devised. At a cost little more than nominal any man or woman in 
England can, for about nine months in the year, pursue courses of 
study under the direct guidance of some of the most eminent teachers 
in the University, submitting difficulties, answering questions on paper, 
and writing essays, receiving moreover at the same time oral instruc- 
tion in lectures and classes. During six weeks each year—and this 
at a very small expense—they can reside in the University with 
every privilege enjoyed by resident members. 

But admirably as this scheme met, and still meets, the wants of 
certain classes of students, it obviously left much to be supplied, if the 
scheme, as designed, by its originator, was to be carried out. Thus far, 
indeed, it comprised only those readers who were equal to receiving 
the more advanced teaching of the Extension. It did not provide 
for the thousands who, though of adult age, needed more elementary 
instruction, and who, for various reasons, were unable to combine in 
sufficiently large numbers to meet the expenses necessarily entailed 
by a system involving the employment of paid teachers. But this 
was not all. It made no provision for junior students, for the students 
of Section A. It excluded the very class in whose interests the scheme 
had been primarily founded and formulated. 

_ The position of the Universities was now defined, and it was per- 
fectly intelligible. The question next was whether, in spite of the 
compromise made by Oxford, the scheme in its entirety could still be 
carried out, and whether it should proceed in entire independence of the 
Universities, developing, as in America, a sort of popular University 
on the basis of the reading circles, or whether some means could be 
devised of bringing it, if not under the control, at least into contact 
with the two great centres of education. Association with the Uni- 
versities was obviously and in every way most desirable. Nor did it 
seem difficult; for the scheme in its wider development being simply 
an extension of the Extension, it naturally formed a part of the 
same system, a third link, so to speak, in the chain of which the 
Provincial Colleges formed the first, and the University Extension 
system the second. 

The question was soon decided. At a second conference, held in 
April 1889, at Lord Aberdeen’s residence in Grosvenor Square, and 
under his presidency, it was unanimously resolved to take measures 
for carrying out the scheme as originally designed by Dr. Paton. In 
a resolution, moved by the Bishop of London, the claims of those who 
were not ripe for the more advanced einstruction provided by the 
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Extension were especially urged. The scheme ought, he said, to 
include “all who have acquired the gift of reading.” And commenting 
on the “immense value of well directed reading, whether for im- 
parting definite useful instruction or for liberalising and ennobling 
the mind,” and on the mischief and evils that result from aimless and 
ill-regulated reading, he moved for the adoption of a plan which should 
“ direct and encourage home reading among all classes of the people, 
and give all practical help in an economical way to those engaged in 
such reading.” The resolution was supported by Archdeacon Farrar 
and by Dr. Percival, the headmaster of Rugby. It was then announced 
that a provisional council had already been appointed, and that many 
distinguished persons had expressed their willingness to become vice- 
presidents of the Union. Drawing attention to the great success of 
the meetings at Chautanqua and of the first summer meeting at 
Oxford, Mr. J. G. Fitch next urged the importance of organising 
similar meetings in connection with the scheme under discussion, 
expressing at the same time a hope that these assemblies, if organised, 
should bo affiliated with the assemblies held at the Universities. 
The organisation of such assemblies was an essential part of the original 
design, and Mr. Fitch’s resolution opened at once the practical question 
as to what town or district would form the most convenient centre 
for such an assembly to be held. On the motion of the Rev. J. 
Wayman, it was determined to select Blackpodl. ‘The resolution that 
a summer assembly should be held, and that if should be held at 
Blackpool, was then carried; and the result of this conference, which 
we have little doubt will mark a memorable epoch in our social history, 
was the inauguration of the National Home Reading Union. 

But though the Union had been: inaugurated, its future was alto- 
gethér uncertain and anything but promising. The Universities had 
looked askance on it. Without endowments, without adequate funds, 
it was wholly dependent on such support as could be casually obtained. 
Difficulties indeed of all kinds pressed and menaced. But one by one 
they were surmounted. The Rev. T. J. Lawrence, of Cambridge, to 
whose ability and energy the University Extension in its early days 
awed so much, generously consented to undertake the duties of 
provisional secretary. Mr. George Howell, M.P., consented to act as 
secretary of the working men’s section, and the Rev. J. Wayman, to 
whose indefatigable efforts at Blackpool the success of the first summer 
meeting is largely to be attributed, volunteered his services as the 
chief secretary’s coadjutor. It had been arranged that the first 
summer meeting should be held during the last fortnight of the 
ensuing July. Meanwhile the details of the scheme had been com- 
municated to all who might be supposed to be interested in popular 
education. With the communication of these details was coupled an 
appeal for the expression of approval should the efforts of the Union 
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appear to merit if. A glance at the first prospectus issued by the 
Union will show how cordial and how general was the response. 
Perhaps a body more completely representative of all classes and of 
all callings, and representative through their most distinguished 
members, could not be found than is presented by the list of those 
who at once consented to become vice-presidents, and not less cordial 
was the response from those who were appealed to for the more 
practical assistance of delivering addresses or lectures at the meeting 
itself. From every side, from Oxford and Cambridge, from the Uni- 
versity of London, from the Universities of Scotland and Ireland, from 
the Public Schools, from the Church, from the Bar, from members of 
the Legislature, came offers of co-operation in the good work. . 

Never before did an English town present so unwonted, but assuredly 
so interesting, a spectacle as Blackpool presented in July 1889. 
Within a few hours one of the gayest and idlest of watering-places 
found itself transformed, as if by magic, into a University. Bewildered 
visitors and inhabitants gazed in wonder at theatres and concert-halls 
placarded with names which they had never seen anywhere but on 
the title-pages of books and in the columns of literary and scientific 
reviews. For the old programmes, gaudy with ihe attractions of 
melodrama and opera-bouffe, had been substituted programmes grave 
with the syllabuses of academic professors. Winter-gardens, pier- 
head, assembly-rooms, all had been subsidised for addresses and lec- 
tures. Every morning and afternoon audiences, numbering in some 
cases upwards of 500, assembled in the Opera House and the theatres, 
not for the ordinary amusements of such places, but to hear teachers 
like the Master of Downing College expounding the mysteries of physi- 
ology, or Professor Rhys Davids the origin of fables. The originators of 
the Union had certainly taken a very bold step. It was indeed described 
at the time as a leap in the dark ; but it might, as the event showed, 
have been more properly described as a leap in the light. The pro- 
ceedings on the very first day must have relieved even the least san- 
guine of Dr. Paton’s supporters of all apprehension as to the ultimate 
success of the Union. The address of Professor Stuart, eloquent with 
the eloquence of enthusiastic sympathy, was at once an excellent 
exposition of the aims and functions of education, if it is to effect for 
the lives of Fnglish citizens what it is of power to effect, and a vin- 
dication of the scheme which the meeting had assembled to inaugurate. 
This opening address struck the keynote of all that followed, of the 
addresses subsequently delivered by the Head Master of Rugby and by 
Mr. Fitch, of the inspiring sermon preached on the ensuing Sunday 
by Archdeacon Farrar, of the whole tone, indeed, of public opinion 
and sentiment in the conferences and discussions which took place 
afterwards, Nor was this all. The fear which at one time existed 
that the Home Reading Union might be regarded with disfavour 
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by the University Extension Boards was at once dispelled by the 
addresses of the secretary of the Cambridge Syndicate and the 
secretary of the London Joint Board, both of whom expressed 
cordial approval of the efforts of the Union, and welcomed it as an 
ally. 

When at the end of a fortnight the assembly broke up, three things 
had been placed beyond doubt: that there existed, deep-seated and 
wide-spread, among all classes of people, adult and young alike, an 
eager desire to avail themselves, and that immediately, of the guidance 
and assistance offered by the Union ; that the scheme of the Union, as 
it was proposed to organise and carry it out, had the full, approval, 
and could rely on the support, of men of the highest authority in 
education; and that such meetings as the meeting just terminated 
would, if arranged annually, be of inestimable benefit to thousands, of 
benefit morally and intellectually, of benefit as affording recreation and 
pleasure, and recreation and pleasure of the best and purest kind. It 
was now determined to begin the work of the Unionin earnest. The 
first reading session commenced in the following October. By this 
time many students had been enrolled, the organisation of the scheme 
had been completed, and the National Home Reading Union was-an 
accomplished fact. 

The scheme in practice, the scheme as it is now in working, is 
simply the realisation of the original design. Its general aim is, as 
we have already said, the education of the people, partly by supplying 
—and as attractively as possible—all that a system so necessarily 
limited and elementary can supply of that education, and partly by 
initiating it, through awakening and directing intelligent curiosity, and 
thus kindling desire, and developing capacities for more advanced in- 
struction. With these ends in view the courses of reading are 
studiously framed. The executive committee issue annually, for the 
sections into which the students are divided, the lists of books 
which are to form the reading courses in each subject for the ensuing 
year. These books, which are most carefully selected, are, in the 
artisans’ and general readers’ sections, arranged in three divisions: 
those required, the perusal of which is obligatory ; those recommended, 
the perusal of which is optional; and those which will be found useful 
for reference. To every book is affixed the price at which it can be 
obtained at the central office, or from the local agents of the Union; 
and special arrangements have been made to secure cheapness. So 
carefully indeed has the question of expense been considered, and so 
skilfully have difficulties of this kind been obviated, that a few shillings 
would, as a rule, cover the cost of all the works prescribed in the 
required portion in each course. Our readers may be interested to 
see a specimen of one of the reading curricula. We select the 
Philosophical Course for next year. 
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The books required are these: Lotze’s “ Practical Philosophy ; ” 
Sidgwick’s “‘ Outlines of the History of Ethics ;” Butler’s “ Three 
Sermons on Human Nature.” The books recommended are Davies’ and 
Vaughan’s translation of the “ Republic of Plato ;” Williams’ trans- 
lation of. Aristotle’s ‘‘ Ethics ;” a translation of the Enchiridion of 
Epictetus; Capes’ “ Stoicism;” Lucas Collins’ “Butler ;” Mill’s 
“ Utilitarianism ;” Sidgwick’s “ Methods of Ethics.” 

Each month is published the Magazine of the Union in three sec- 
tions, the sections corresponding to the readers, one being devoted to 
the junior students, another to the artisans, and a third to general 
readers. It contains instructions for the guidance of the month’s 
reading, a general introduction to the books prescribed in the several 
departments of study, directions for the ‘thorough and methodical 
mastery of each work, an explanation of its scope and purport, notes 
on. the difficulties which the student is likely to encounter. It thus 
endeavours as far as possible to supply what is in oral systems of in- 
struction supplied by lectures. But it supplies more than this. Itis 
designed to fill the place not merely of the lecturer but of the tutor. 
A medium of communication between the students and their guides is 
provided by the memoranda sheets. On these sheets, which are issued 
every month to the reading circles, and to readers unconnected with 
these circles, are entered all such questions as students desire to put 
to their teachers. These sheets are sent up to the central office, and 
the answers duly appear in the columns of the Magazine. At the 
conclusion of each reading season, any student can, on the payment of 
a small fee, be examined on the work of the session by an examiner 
appointed by the executive committee. . 

The arrangements made for the enrolment of members are such as 
to place the privileges of the Union within the reach of all. The 
annual subscription to the Junior Section is 1s., to the Artisan 
Section 1s. 6d.,” to the General Readers’ Section 8s.,* and these fees 
include the monthly Magazine. The students may enter either as 
members of circles or as single individuals. A circle consists of not 
less than five members, under the guidance of a leader, who presides 
at its meetings, sees that all the conditions prescribed by the 
executive committee are fulfilled, and is the medium of communica- 
tion between ‘the circle and the central office. The progress of the 
Union has been most encouraging. Last September the number of 
members amounted to between 500 and 600. Within afew months it 
rose to upwards of 6000, and the numbers are daily increasing. Special 
circulars have been issued by the London School Board commending 
the Union to the notice of managers and head teachers. In the last 
Government instructions to Inspectors, attention is directed to the 

* By an alteration recently made these two sections have been amalgamated, 
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scheme, and at a recent meeting of the Co-operative Congress, 


arrangements were made to give thé Union a place in their own | 


educational system. In all parts of England, Ireland, Wales and 
Scotland, circles have been formed. In Lancashire alone there are 
98 circles, with an average of 32 for each section. Circles are at 
work in the Channel Islands, in Germany, in Turkey, in St. Peters- 
burg, in Japan, and in India. The most favourable reports have been 
received of the progress of the scheme in South Africa, where it has, as its 
local centre, the Hilton College at Maritzburg, and arrangementsare now 
being made for the formation of circles among the English in China, 
Successfal as was the first summer meeting in 1889, the meeting 
which terminated last week—the second summer meeting—was even 
more successful. The number assembled was greater; the average 
attendance at the lectures was greater; and the reports given of 
the work done by the students during the past year were most 
encouraging. 

No one can, we think, follow the history of this movement and of 
the University Extension movement, to which it is so closely related, 
without feeling with much satisfaction that they are the earnest and 
` anticipation of a great revolution in education. , What they plainly 
indicate is that the changed conditions under which we are now living, 
are necessitating corresponding changes in our systems of instruction. 
Partly owing to vague notions that instruction on its moral side is 
supplied by religious teaching, and partly owing to our national habit 
of regarding politics in relation merely to the public game, neither 
ethics nor politics have, as instruments of culture, as subjects for 
discipline, received half the attention they deserve. With music and 
the fine arts associated for the most part with mere amusement, and 
poetry resolved into little more than an idle pastime without, and into 
pabulum for philology within, our schools, what ought to represent 
aesthetic discipline has fared still worse. Generation after generation 
for ages have the best and wisest of our countrymen been directing 
attention to this deplorable deficiency in our systems of public in- 
struction. And now the people are awakening to it. In all quarters 
and among all classes men are beginning to feel that there is no 
reason why education should not, through a proper use of the same 
instruments, be directed’ to the same ends as the ends to which the 
ancients directed it; why poetry, why history, why art and philosophy 
generally should not be brought into the same influential relation to 
the lives of English citizens as they stood to the lives of the citizens 
in Athens and Rome. But in education all moves from above. If 
culture of this kind is to be disseminated, it can be disseminated only 
by missionaries from a common centre, and that not casually, by one 
here and one there, but systematically, and as the reflective result of 
system. It is the misfortune of this country—and it, is the only 
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country in the world which labours under the same misfortune—that 
our system of public instruction is under a divided rule. Education 
in its elementary and primary grades is to a considerable extent under 
the control of Government, and nothing could be more satisfactory 
than its organisation. Education on its scientific and technical sides, 
as it is the common concern, so consequently it ‘is the common care 
of the State generally, and its security from mismanagement and mis- 
direction at the hands of particular bodies is therefore secured. But 
the regulation of what are denominated liberal studies, the direction 
of that education for which the people are now pleading, has been left 
entirely to the Universities. Absolutely irresponsible and absolutely 
autocratic, neither public opinion nor any form which anthority from 
without can assume has ever been allowed the smallest weight in their 
councils. The consequence is that, of all communities in the world, they 
are and always have been, most completely in subjection to the idols of 
the Den. At the revival of letters they were distinguished by the 
tenacity with which they clung to the barren scholasticism of the 
Middle Ages, and by the determination of their opposition to the 
new learning. The acceptance of that learning at last forced on 
them, placed them in the possession of the most perfect of all 
instruments of culture. But what was the result? To say that the 
history of classical learning at the Universities has been the history of 
the degradation of the literatures of Greece and Rome into the pabula 
of a system as sterile and profitless as the scholasticism it succeeded, 
is to say no more than has been re-iterated, generation after genera- 
tion, by all our most distinguished writers on education. It was in 
vain that Elyot in the sixteenth century, protesting against this 
desolating pedantry, not only showed how in the liberal interpretation 
of those literatures we had our most effective means of “ gentle 
discipline,” but drew up, based on them, a scheme of higher education 
as noble, large and sane, as it was simple and practical. Equally , 
vain were the admonitions and protests of Ascham ; vain the con- 
temptuous interrogation of Bacon, when arraigning the professors of 
this wretched system of ‘‘ word-mongering and phrase-splitting:” “how 
can a man comprehend great matters that breaketh his mind to small 
observations?” But no more impression was made by these appeals 
to reason than was made~by Milton’s savagely pathetic picture of 
“ the honest and ingenuous natures who come up to the Universities 
to store themselves with good and solid learning,” and get nothing but 
“a scagged and asinine feast of sow-thistles and brambles.” Alike un- 
availing were the calm ‘good sense of Locke, the ridicule of Swift and 
Pope, and the expostulations of succeeding generations of men like 
Gibbon and Jortin among scholars, of men like Chesterfield, Burke and 
Fox among statesmen. It might have been expected that the great 
revolution through which, at the beginming of the present century, our 
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world “ swept into the broader day,” would have exercised something of 
the same liberalising influence on academic theories of education, as it 
exercised in every other sphere of moral and intellectual activity. 
And in many respects it undoubtedly did. But in spite of all that 
has taken place since then, and during the last twenty years, it still 
remains that the gulf which separates University theories and systems 
of education from the theories and systems on which national education, 
in the sense in which in all ages its intelligent advocates have under- 
stood the term, must proceed, is as wide now as it was three hundred 
years ago. : 

It is really lamentable to contemplate the present condition of 
advanced secondary instruction on the side of general as distinguished 
from scientific culture. Its characteristics are easily defined. In the 
first place it proceeds on the assumption that the object of education 
is not to cultivate but to plant, not to incite and satisfy an intelligent 
interest in all that is of power to refine, to enlarge, to elevate, but 
to convey positive information on such subjects as are most capable of 
being positively treated. The studies it prescribes, the methods it 
adopts, are chosen purely with a view to the convenience with which 
they may become stereotyped for purposes of mechanical teaching and 
examination. History is studied not for its living lessons, not for the 
light thrown, by the past on the present, but almost entirely from the 
point of view of the antiquary. In the selection of particular books 
and of particular periods for special study, no distinction is made 
between those works in which history becomes pregnant with ethical 
and political teaching, and those inferior works which have no other 
value than the fulness or fidelity with which they record simple facts, 
between periods about which even intelligent Dryasdusts have 
ceased to be curious, and periods during which the course of civilisa- 
tion was determined and defined. Machiavelli and Davila, if studied 
at all, are studied in the same spirit and stand in the same rank with 
Paulus Diaconus and Lambert of Hersfeld. Of history in relation to 
its expression in art, in its relation to ethics, in its relation to 
political science, in its relation in fine to all that constitutes its living 
interest and true importance, no account at all is taken. Nor is this 
all. By an innovation, against which Arnold, Grote and Macaulay so 
strongly protested—the separation of ancient from modern history— 
our higher historical curricula have been so framed as to exclude those 
writers who have by the common consent of mankind best applied 
history to its true uses. ‘‘ Books,” says Swift, with his usual good 
sensa, “ give the same turn to our thoughts and ways of reasoning, 
that good and ill company do to our behaviour and conversation.” 
What effect a minute acquaintance with a rabble of monkish and 
medisval chronicles and second and third-rate modern writers at the 
cost of an acquaintance with *the classics of history is likely to have 
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may be easily imagined.’ Most people would probably think that 
a student who has been in communion with such writers as Thucydides, 
Tacitus and Plutarch, if it be only through the medium of translations, 
will have received in impression what would far outweigh, in point of 
' educational value, the mastery of all that the whole catena of 
medisval annalists have recorded. But what was truism to Elyot 
and Ascham, to Bacon and Milton, to Locke and Arnold, and what 
will, we confidently believe, become truism again, is at present a paradox 

to University boards. Asin the study of literature, their main business 
is with words, so in the study of history their main business is with 
facts. Thucydides records facts, so also does Fulcherius Carnotensis. 
The facts of the First Crusade are obviously of more importance than 
the facts of the Peloponnesian War, and the study therefore of such - 
writers as Fulcherius Carnotensis should as obviously supersede the 
study of such writers as Thucydides. 

In the case of classical literature, the same radical misconception 
‘ of the aims of education has led to similar, but to infinitely more 
disastrous, results. The failure of history as an instrument of culture 
can be easily disguised. For what it fails to effect is not readily 
discernible by the application of positive tests; but what it has. 
succeeded in effecting is solid and palpable. If it has imparted much 
useless, it has imparted much invaluable knowledge. It has rendered 
the existence of the institutions and conditions under which we are 
now living intelligible. It has stored the minds of its students with 
an immense mass of curious and useful information about subjects in 
which every one is interested. It has awakened curiosity ; it has laid 
permanent foundations for the study of after-years to build upon. 
But the study of classical literature has no such secondary sphere of 
activity. It is as an instrument of culture only that it can link itself 
with life and live. The pedantry which would resolve the study of 
history into the mere study of facts is powerless to do more than. 
impair its value as an agency in education; but the pedantry which 
would resolve the study of classical literature into the mere study of 
words is its educational destruction. And what is the condition of 
classical literature, of Greek, for example, as an agency in moder 
education? It is all but dead.” Subordinated to modern languages 
in some of our leading public schools; eliminated from many of our 
Government examinations, and retained only by courtesy in the others ; 
fading out of the curricula of our provincial colleges and institutes ; 
losing, and rapidly losing, its vogue at the universities themselves ; 
its very guardians are abandoning it. So exclusively has it come to 
be regarded as the monopoly of the philologist and the antiquarian, 
that in the public and academic mind alike it has almost ceased to 
have any other association. One University establishes a tripos for 
diplomas in “literature,” and Greek is excluded from its curriculum. 
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The other is designing to form a school for “literature,” and Greek is 
not eyen to be admitted as an optional subject. In the curricula of 
the Extension it has practically no place at all, for the simple reason 
that, with one memorable exception, no teacher can be found who can 
make it attractive. And all over the kingdom it is the same. The 
only literature which has neither charm, nor power, nor vogue in our 
schools, in our provincial universities, in our adnan il system 
generally, is the leading and master literature of the world. Such has 
been the effect of the obstinate refusal of our Universities to distinguish 
between literary and philological study. And what applies to classical 
literature applies to our own. Except as a branch of philological, 
study, it is not even recognised as a subject of teaching at either 
; Oxford or Cambridge. So completely are the Universities under the 
dominion of those who would disassociate them from national education 
and national life by preserving them as nurseries for specialists and 
the mere centres of technical learning that, though in Oxford alone 
there are no less than eighteen * chairs and readerships in languages 
maintained, and that at a cost of nearly £7000 a year, literature as 
belles lettres and rhetoric is, if we except a few casual lectures 
delivered by the Professor of Poetry, absolutely unrepresented. 

The effects of all this have been indeed disastrous. Instead of the 
Universities becoming through their missionaries the centres of an 
efficient and organised system of higher national education, definite in 
its methods, its curricula, and its aims, all is schism, all is anarchy. 
What theories we have are purely local and accidental, depending 
sometimes,’ as in the public schools, on the notions of particular in- 
dividuals, sometimes, as in the local colleges, on the predominance of a 
party who are in favour of experiment, or of a party who are in favour 
of prescription, the opinions of each party corresponding with the 
impression made on them by the system at the Universities. Some, in 
favour of that system, see no salvation but in enforcing it. Others, re- 
acting in disgust from it, are for a system on lines diametrically 
opposite. Some emerge from the Classic Tripos to assert the superiority 
of modern languages, as instrumenis of education, to ancient, and the 
élimination of Greek, literature ani language alike is the result. 
Others, again, emerge from the’ Mediæval and Modern Languages Tripos 
consummate critics in all the niceties of the Romance and Teutonic 
dialects, and fully convinced of the enormous importance of the Beowulf, 
the Blickling Homilies and the Ayenbite of Inwyt, and wholly 


+ Greek. £500 ; Hebrew, £800; Arabic, £300; Lord ‘Almonen's Chair of Arabic, £50; 
Anglo-Saxon, £300 ; Modern Emopean Langnages recently resolved into Four Teacher- 
ships, £800 ; ‘Latin, £900 ; Comparative Philology, £900 ; Chinese, £800 ; Celtic, £600 ; 
the Merton Chait (Anglo- Saxon and Middle English), £900, Hindustani, £200 ; 
Persian, £200; Telugu, £200: Sanscrit, £1000. Efforts are now being made to provide 
Chairs and Readeiships “in Polish and other Slavonic languages.” Most of these 
chairs are, it may be added, liitle more poan sinecures See for details about this almost 
incredible state of things, Edinburgh eview for Oct. 1889. 
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ignorant, or, if acquainted, acquainted only by accident, with all that is 
best in poetry, oratory, and criticism, to legislate for the study of 
literature.* The consequence of this is the extraordinary composition 
of our “literature” curricula, two-thirds of which are not unfrequently 
occupied by Anglo-Saxon and Middle English ; Sir Thomas Browne's 
“ Religio Medici,” Pope’s “ Rape of the Lock,” Burke’s “ Reflections on 
the French Revolution,” and Shelley’s “Adonais,” filling as a compromise 
with “culture” the remaining position. Every year confusion is becom- 
ing worse confounded. At one time the cry is that the theory of the 
Universities is the only sound, because the only workable, theory ; 
that all that in any given subject which can be taught systematically 
is what can become stereotyped; that all therefore in Homer and 
Shakespeare that concerns “ education ” is their language, in Clarendon 
and Gibbon, their facts. ‘At another time we have giant protests 
against cram. Examinations should be abolished. Greek literature 
is to be retained and the Greek language is to go. Revolutionary 
Professors, with the assistance of ‘‘ popular writers,” propose to eliminate 
pedantry by teaching literature, history, and philosophy through the 
medium of manuals where “ principles” are to be substituted for 
“ facts,” and “ broad and enlightened views” for the “tedious pro- 
cesses” by which such views are arrived at. Every absurdity, indeed, 
of extremes—of extremes on the side of bigoted adherence to our 
academic systems, of extremes on the side of reactionary revolt against 
those systems, is disgracing our secondary education and making it the 
laughing-stock of Europe. 

There is, however, some satisfaction in feeling that the crisis has 
now come. With the Universitics themselves two parties have become 
defined—the one, the old Conservative party, who cling with obsti- 
nate tenacity to tradition and prescription, and, like Bentley’s monk, 
resolutely refuse to substitute the sumpsimus, which is “ probably 
right,” for the mumpsimus, which, if erroneous, “has served their 
turn” so long ; the other, the party—unhappily much in the minority— 
who would bring the Universities into influential relation with national 
life, who would make them the centres of a comprehensive system of 
advanced higher education, and the nurseries not merely of specialists, 
but of teachers so trained as to secure that that education shall pro- 
ceed on the right lines, shall be directed to its proper object—the 
dissemination of liberal culture. To this party, and to the eminent 
men outside the walls of the University who are in sympathy with 
them, and who have lent their cordial co-operation, we owe the Univer- 


sity Extension movement. 

~ It is really incredible that one of our great Universities should think itself justified 
ih granting an honour diploma in English hterature without securing in candidates an 
adequate knowledge of the ancient classics That Enghsh literature apait from 
other considerations 1s, from an historical and oritical point of view, as unintelligible 
apait from the literature of Greece and Rome as the literature of Rome would be apart 
from that of Greece, is surely simple truism. 


- 
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_ A collision between the genius of our old academic systems and 
the genius of progressive national life has long been inevitable. But | 
assuredly no greater calamity could befall education than schism 
between those who ought to lead and those who should follow. The 
significance of the University Extension movement, and of the move- 
ment, the history of which has been sketched in this article, lies in the 
fact that in both of them is embodied that conception of education, of 
its aims, of its functions, of its relation to national life, for whigh, 
the wisest of our countrymen have been pleading for ages, and that ' 
neither of them has originated from the Universities. We owe the 
Extension scheme to the efforts of a body of men who, twelve years 
ago, were regarded with as little favour in the Oxford and Cambridge 
of our day as the apostles and pioneers of the new learning in the 
Oxford and Cambridge of Henry VII., and whose missionaries even 
now are only related to the Universities as the mendicant friars were 

. related.to the Church of Rome. Independent of the Universities 
in its origin, and. on independent lines developing the other attempt 
to formulate a system of secondary national education, the Home 
Reading movement has not as yet had. even the scanty honour 
of recognition accorded to it by either Oxford or Cambridge. Now 
two things are certain. Without the co-operation of the Universities 
the utmost these movements can effect will be little in comparison 
with what they might effect. With the co-operation of the Univer- 
sities they might become the machinery of a great and efficient 
system of higher national education. But by this co-operation is implied 
not patronage merely and direction—that is comparatively unimportant 
—-but provision, adequate provision, for the teaching of those who are 
to teach the country. In Literature and History we have the instru- 
ments, in the interpretation of Literature and History the means, of 
affording the instruction’ now most needed. ~ But as long as History 
is degraded as in our present Academic system of teaching it it i 
degraded, into little more than mere antiquarianism, with preposterous 
importance attached to all that in the study of it can be imparted and 
acquired by mere cram-work, with all that is really fruitful in the 
study of it—its political and ethical significance—ignored, and ignored 
on principle by its exponents, how can it ever effect, as an agency in 
national education, what it is competent to effect? To the Greeks it 

_ was “ philosophy teaching by example,” and philosophy teaching by 
example it will again become as soon as we have learned to apply it 

. as a mode of discipline, to its proper use. Nor are we ever likely to 
have any just conception of what constitutes Literature, much less 
to conceive worthily of its'aims and functions as an agency in 
gducation as long as its students are, at the Universities themselves, 
taught to disassociate it from its expression in its classical master- 
pieces, and to regard it as*worthy only of serious attention in its 
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barbarous and semi-barbarous experiments. Surely it is high time 
for all this to be remedied. Why should not the Universities, by 
relegating Anglo-Saxon, Middle English, and the like—which in 
relation to Literature are mere lumber—to their proper sphere, the 
sphere of philology, prevent a confusion the effects of which have 
been so confessedly disastrous ? The place of Shakespeare and Milton 
is not beside Cædmon and Langland, but beside Sophocles and Homer. 
Nor is the association of our own classics with the classics of Greece 
and Rome, in .systems or literary teaching, desirable merely on 
general grounds. The times are ripe, and thanks to men like 
Professor Jowett, Professor Campbell, Professor Jebb, and Mr. Andrew 
Lang the means are at hand for making the poetry and philosophy 
of Greece influential in modern life. Are not the Platonic Dialogues, 
the Attic Tragedies, and the Homeric Poems as full of interest and 
as pregnant with instruction for our citizens as ‘they were when they 
moulded the lives of the citizens of Greece? Are not the “ Ethics” and 
the “ Enchiridion ” as capable of popular interpretation as the epistles 
of St. Paul? Why should not the study of Spenser and Shakespeare, 
of Milton and Wordsworth, of Bacon and Burke, be raised to its 
proper level in education? But no such conception, either of 
literature itself or of its aims and functions as a medium of national 
‘enlture, is ever likely to prevail among its teachers outside tho 
Universities until it prevail first among its teachers within. And 
may this thing be! But be it never will until the State takes the 
matter in hand. i 
J. CHURTON COLLINS. 
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THE LIMITS OF RITUAL IN THE CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND. 


ELIGION is so important a factor, in the national life, and the 
Church of England, whether regarded as the national recognition 
and expression of Christianity or as the most numerous and now 
perhaps the most active of Christian denominations in this country, 
is so influential in shaping our idea of religion, that it is a matter of 
public importance to inquire what are the limits, or are there any 
limits, to the possible development of ritual in the Anglican Church ? 

That the Church of England is not, and cannot be, all of one 
colour is now universally admitted. Indeed, it is now the cue of the 
High Church party to speak of comprehensiveness as one of the 
“notes” of the Church—a great and so far a welcome advance upon 
the system of Pusey, Keble, and Newman, whose contention distinctly 
was that the Church was: theirs by right, however much for the 
hardness of men’s hearts it might be necessary to tolerate Protestant 
error. But, postponing for a moment the question whether this 
comprehensiveness is intended to be on a basis of perfect equality, 
or whether the non-ritualistic section of the Church is to be content 
with a more or less contemptuous toleration, while Ritualists and 
High Churchmen pose as the true representatives of Church principles, 
it becomes necessary to inquire how far comprehensiveness can be 
carried without changing the essential character of the Church. 

In the first place then, is it possible, without drawing a hard-and- 
fast line, to indicate generally the frontier beyond which comprehen- 
sion cannot be carried? ‘There is undoubtedly a tendency—an 
increasing tendency—to regard earnestness of purpose and a self- 
denying life as constituting a claim to a wide freedom in respect of 
ritual. Surely, it is argued, the important thing is that the work 
should be done ; and a really enthusiastic worker should have a free 
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hand in the choice of his methods. It would indeed be intolerable 
that a man doing good work for God should be hampered by vexatious 
restrictions in matters of form ; and it may be granted that in past 
days the English Church has been too strait-laced in this respect. But, 
on the other hand, it may reasonably be argued that enthusiasm may 
be purchased too dearly, and that the work of the Preaching Friars 
and of the Jesuits was not hindered by the absolute surrender of the 
individual will to the system in and through which they were called 
to work. And further, to be quite plain-spoken, there are certainly 
many among the younger Ritualist clergy whose energy is directed 
not to the promotion of the kingdom of God, but to the winning of 
adherents to a special type of ecclesiasticism ; whose ambition is to 
bring men not to the obedience of Christ, but to submission to a 
certain external system. We may therefore say that while we should 
be most desirous to give all reasonable freedom to all who are really 
anxious to devote their powers to work for God, yet enthusiasm must 
not be made a pretext for lawlessness. . And as a matter of fact, every 
one admits that comprehension must have some limits. If a clergy- 
man should claim the right to administer the Holy Communion in his 
ordinary dress, or to omit the acts prescribed to be done in the Prayer 
of Consecration, it would be agreed that his place was not in the 
Church of England, however energetic and self-denying might be his 
pastoral work. And, on the other hand, there is an excess of ritual 
which would stultify the Reformation and would mark the Church of 
England * as other in principle than the institution which has been known 
under that name from the reign of Edward VI. to that of Victoria ; 
a ritual which, if authoritatively permitted, would compel all persons 
who desire to adhere to the Church of Cranmer, Ridley, and Latimer, 
of Parker, of Hooker, of Laud, of Jeremy Taylor, of Andrewes, of 
Bull, of Barrow, of Beveridge, of Butler, to reconsider their position. 
Let it not be supposed that we are thinking here of the eastward position, 
of the mixed chalice, of altar lights, or even of the Eucharistic vest- 
ments ; these might possibly be conceded, not indeed to be forced on 
an unwilling congregation, but in cases where it was made clear to 
the Bishop that priest and people were of one mind in desiring them. 
These, which were the extreme limits of the demands of the old High 
Church party, are now but the starting-point for a further advance; 
the Girondins of the ecclesiastical revolution are already finding them- 
selves superseded and left behind by a more advanced party. It is 
therefore a matter of serious importance that we should, if possible, 
be prepared with an ultimatum, and that it should be well 
understood that there are limits to the elasticity of the Anglican 


* It is significant that the Rev. B. Compton, formerly Vicar of All Saints, Margaret 
Street, has recently declared that he never speak# of the Church of England, but always 
of the Church zn England. 
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communion,- and that a large body of her members, though 
anxious to be faithful to the Church, are still more anxious to 
be faithful to the truth. The tactics of the party of advance are to 
conciliate the Protestant section of the Church by a profession of 
liberality, while they quietly push forward from one position to 
another, in the hope that the pioneers will have covered the whole 
ground before the main body of the army have become aware of what 
is going on. Under these circumstances, the words of a speaker at 
the recent Diocesan Conference at Lincoln deserve serious considera- 
tion. Tho Rev. Perceval Laurence, addressing the High Church 
majority, said, “ We know the tide is running against us. You may 
succeed, but it is possible to be too successful. You may succeed in 
making us feel there is no home for us” (the Bishop and others, “ No, 
no”) “within the folds of the Church, but we say this, that the day 
you succeed in doing that, we believe, will be the doom of our Church 
as the National Church, the Church of the people of England.” No 
doubt Bishop King was perfectly sincere in, his “No, no,” and he 
himself would never push things so far as to justify a split in the 
Church; but behind him there are others who fight under the same 
banner, and whose avowed object it is to undo the work that was 
done at the Reformation, and to bring back the Mass, both name and 
thing. 

Tf it is necessary to justify this statement, it is sufficient to refer to 
a little book entitled ‘Ceremonial of tha Altar: a Guide to Low 
Mass, according to the ancient customs of the Church of England. 


- Compiled by a Priest.”* This little work, professing to be “ drawn up 


for the use of loyal sons of the Church of England,” is intended “ to 

put the student in possession of the traditions on the method of say- 

ing Mass, which the compilers of our Prayer-book presupposed to 

exist, and which, though some stray fragments of them have lasted on 

to our own time, gradually died out in the course of the evil times, 
that the Church of England has had to pass through since the 

sixteenth century.” I shall have something to say later as to the 

hypothesis which is here put forward; at present, I propose to give @ 

short account of the book itself. 

After certain Instructions to Priests desiring to say Mass, drawn 
from the Sarum Missal, comes the Preparation for Mass, consisting of 
psalms and prayers, one of which begins, “O most loving Lord Jesu 
Christ, by the merits of the most blessed Virgin Mary, Thy Mother, 
and all the Saints, I entreat Thee to teach me.” We then come to 
the Ordinary of the Mass, in which, after Psalm xliii. and the Lord’s 
Prayer, we find: “ Hail, Mary, full of grace. ... . Holy Mary, 
Mother of God, pray for us sinners now, and at the hour of death.” 
“I confess to God, to Blessed Mary, to all the Saints, and to you,” &c. 


* Swan Sonnenschein & Co., Paternoster Square. 
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After this follows what is commonly known as the Communion Ser- 
vice, curiously patched with rubrics and prayers not to be found in the 
Prayer-book. Thus, after the Prayers for the Queen, we read: 
“ Then are said the Collects, one or more, after which the Priest, still 
facing east, shall read the Epistle, saying. .... ” © Then he reads 
the Gradual, &. The book is then carried back to the Gospel side, 
and the Priest, bowing down in the midst of the Altar, says silently, 
O Lord, vouchsafe Thy blessing,” &c. ‘‘ Making the sign of the cross 
with his thumb on the book, and afterwards on his forehead and 
breast. The Holy Gospel is written,” &. ‘‘ When he has read the 
Gospel, he kisses the book.” After the Creed, “as he offers the 
Chalice and Paten, he says: Receive, O Holy Trinity, this oblation 
which I, an unworthy sinner, offer to Thine honour, and in reverence 
of Blessed Mary and of all Thy Saints, for my sins and offences: for 
the salvation of the living, and the repose of all the holy dead.” But 
it is in the Canon of the Mass that we find the most startling develop- 
ment of “ the traditions which the compilers of our Prayer-book 
presupposed to exist.” This part of the work consists of twenty-one 
pages, of which about six or seven are taken, with additions, from 
the Prayer-book; the rest, which as forming part of the Canon is to 
be said whenever Mass is celebrated, is taken bodily from the Missal. 
Thus, after the “ Prayer of Humble Access” follows, “ Then shall the 
Priest, standing up, and raising his eyes to heaven and immediately 
lowering them, incline, with joined hands resting on the edge of the 
altar, and say: Thee, therefore, O most merciful Father . .. . we 
humbly pray and beseech (he raises himself, after kissing the altar) that 
Thou wouldest accept and bless these + gifts, these + offerings, this 
+ holy and unspotted sacrifice (he raises and extends his hands) which 
we offer to Thee, in the first place for Thy Holy Catholic Church ... . 
and also for Thy servant, our Pope N., our Bishop N., our Sovereign 
_ N.” &. Later on, after the Consecration, the following rubric occurs : 
“ He takes the Paten, kisses it, places it before his left and then 
his right eye, after which he makes the sign of the cross with it upon 
himself, and then replaces it on the Altar.” The following rubric 
refers to the Communion of the Priest: ‘‘ There he receives the Body, 
making a cross with the same before his mouth. Then to the Blood 
he says with great devotion, Hail for evermore, Heavenly Drink.” 
Shortly after follows this significant rubric: “ Turning by his right, 
and descending the steps of the Altar to the communicants, if there 
be any, he administers the Holy Communion.” After the blessing, 
come minute rules as to the ablutions ; but in the general directions, 
under the head of Ceremonies of Low Mass, we come to a difficulty. 
“Tf you have to say more than one Mass, which you may only do in 
cases of absolute necessity, except on Christmas Day, you must not 
take the ablution at the first Mass, or you will break your fast. It may, 
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however, be taken by one of the communicants. If this is impossible, 
use every endeavour to receive all the Precious Blood, then, after 
cleansing the edge, put the paten and pall on the top, and cover all 
with the veil until the next Mass.” Other directions are these: “ If 
the pall or any other thing be stained with the Precious Blood, the 
part stained must be destroyed by burning.” ‘ Remember that the 
fast from midnight before Communion is rigorous, and that a lozenge 
or a sip of water breaks it as effectually as the heaviest meal. The 
Church allows of no dispensation or exception, except in the case of 
one in danger of death.” Some curious remarks are made under the 
head of “ common faults”: “Some Priests forget to keep their eyes 
on the ground when going to or coming from the Altar, or when 


turned to the people. Some fidget at the Altar, or do not stand . 


evenly on both feet. Some bend the neck when gennuflecting. This 
should not be done, but the eyes should be fixed on the Blessed 


Sacrament. Some kneel to say their privaté prayers, and even to. 


communicate themselves, forgetting that they are Priests offering a 
sacrifice, and that reception is a part of the sacrifice. Some, at the 
ablutions, make audible efforts to exhaust the cup. Some throw 
their heads so far back that the cup becomes visible from behind.” 
As a specimen of the minuteness of the directions given, the follow- 
ing is worth quoting: “ As you give out the Gospel, place the left 
hand on the book, and with the right thumb make a small sign of 
the cross on the book at the commencement of the Gospel you are 
_ about to read. Then at once transferring the left hand to the breast, 
make similar signs with the right thumb on your forehead and on 
your breast. The fingers meanwhile are extended. and the palm is 
turned inwards. Join your hands and turn east during the response, 
and then read the Gospel, hands still joined before the breast.” 

But the most significant part of the book is to be found among 


the rules for various special occasions, under the heading “ Low Mass 


in the Presence of the Blessed Sacrament”: “If the Blessed Sacra- 
ment be in the Tabernacle, the only difference will be that a genuflec- 
tion will take the place of the bow made in plano, on first arriving at, 
and again immediately before leaving, the Altar. But if the Blessed 
Sacrament be exposed for adoration, or placed veiled on the Altar (in 
which case Mass should not be said at that Altar unless necessity 


require), the following additional ceremonies are required: (a) Un- 


cover as soon as you come in sight, kneel down on arriving at the 
Altar, and incline profoundly. .... (c) As you turn to the people 
throughout the Mass make a step to the Gospel side, so as never to 
turn your back on the Blessed Sacrament,” &e., 

From these extracts it appears that the advanced section of the 
Ritualist party claim, as traditions which the compilers of our Prayer- 
book presupposed to exist, the practice of exposing the Sacrament for 
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adoration, and the right to celebrate the Holy Communion when no 
communicants are expected to present themselves. Here, then, we 
have two crucial questions on which it seems certain that the Church 
of England will before long have to make a decision. No doubt the 
party of advance would be perfectly content to bide its time, to go 
forward silently and little by little, in the hope that the vast number 
of reasonable Churchmen who desire peace and quietness may some 
day find that it is too late to resist, and may accept accomplished 
facts. And it is for this reason incumbent on those who do not wish 
to find themselves committed to what our forefathers called Popery, to 
let it be clearly understood that they will not look on and see the 
Church of England revolutionised bit by bit. 

That it is time to consider this matter seriously there can be no 
doubt. or some time the organs of the more extreme party have 
been urging the necessity of allowing Reservation of the Sacrament. 
This has been put forward ostensibly for the sake of sick persons, on 
the plea that it is not possible to celebrate with decency in the crowded 
dwellings of the poor, and moreover that where there are many sick 
persons desiring to communicate—for instance, on the great festivals— 
the obligation to consecrate separately for each greatly limits the 
possibility of administering to many. ‘These, no doubt, are reasons 
not without weight, and it must be admitted that to send portions of 
the Eucharistic elements from the Church to the sick members was 

_ the practice in the very earliest ages, and that to reserve them in 
private honses, and even to carry them on journeys, was a common 
custom. But, as a Roman Catholic authority admits,* in the first 
three centuries the Eucharist was not reserved in the places, whether 
churches or oratories, where the Liturgy was celebrated; and in the 
face of the modern Roman practice and of the assumptions of the 
‘“ Ceremonial of the Altar,” it will hardly be seriously contended that 
to go back to the primitive practice would satisfy those who are dis- 
satisfied with the modern Anglican service. No; the advocates of 
reservation, if they are honest, must admit that what they want is 
the presence of the consecrated Host on the Altar for purposes of 
adoration ; and English Churchmen are not, and never will be, prepared 
to bring back into their churches the worship of what Bishop Ridley 
in his strong language called a “ breaden God.” 

Not less inadmissible is the claim to celebrate the Holy Communion 
without communicants. How this claim can be put forward in the 
face of the rubrics it is difficult to conceive: ‘‘ There shall be no 
celebration of the Lord’s Supper except there be a convenient number 
to communicate with the Priest, according to his discretion. And if 
there be not above twenty persons in the Parish of discretion to receive 
the Communion, yet there shall be no „Communion except four (or 

* Martigny, “ Dict. des Antiquités Chrétiennes,” p. 1¢9. 
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three at the least) communicate with the Priest.” It is true that the 
growing practice of non-communicating attendance makes it difficult 
for the officiating Priest to know how many, or whether any, communi- 
cants are to be expected: but no candid or honest man will make 
this an excuse for habitually celebrating the Lord’s Supper without 
taking any steps to ascertain whether or not the people present intend 
to communicate with him. 

It is indeed a painful consideration, how entirely a man must have 
sophisticated his understanding and conscience before he can advocate 
such practices as being within the scope of the Church of England. 
Every Minister of that Church, before being licensed to any office or 
instituted to any benefice, must make a solemn declaration of assent 
to the doctrine contained in the Book of Common Prayer, and that in 
the administration of the Sacraments he will uso the forms contained 
in that book and no others, except so far as may be allowed by lawful 
authority. And in the Book of Common Prayer we find both the 
rubric above quoted, and also another explicitly directing that “ if any 
remain of that” (the bread and wine) “ which was consecrated, it shall 
not be carried out of the church, but the Priest and such other of the 
_ communicants as he shall then call unto him, shall, immediately after 

the Blessing, reverently eat and drink the same.” It is not necessary 
to consider now how far this “ eating and drinking” of the remainder 
of the consecrated elements sanctions that practice of ceremonial 
“ ablutions” performed in the presence of the kneeling congregation 
which is so painful to many devout Church people; what is certain is, 
that it is wholly incompatible with that reservation for which the 
more advanced party are now contending. In truth, it is impossible 
for any one to read through “ the Order of the Administration of the 
Lord’s Supper, or Holy Communion,” without seeing that though it 
admits of a reverent and stately, and even ornate service, it is quite 
inconsistent with any adoration of a local presence of Christ, and with 
any theory that would make the presence of persons desiring to com- 
municate non-essential. Nor is it possible to read the documentary 
history of the Church of England in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, without coming to the conclusion that the central point of 
the whole struggle between England and Rome was not the Papal 
supremacy, not indulgences, not the abuses of the monastic system, 
but the question whether the chief ordinance of Christian worship 
should be a sacrifice offered for the people, or a communion partaken 
of by the people. The question at issue is well stated by Cranmer, 
in his “Defence of the True and Catholic Doctrine of the Sacrament” 
(Book v. ch. xvi.): ‘‘ For these monstrous things were never seen nor 
known of the old and primitive Church, nor there was not then in one 
church many masses every day, but upon certain days there was a 
common talle of the Lord’s’ Supper, where a number of people did 
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together receive the body and blood of the Lord ; but there were then 
no daily private masses, where every priest received alone.” 

In the practice of the modern Roman Church, the separation of 
celebration from communion seems complete. It is rare to see any 
one communicate with the priest at Mass; the Hosts for communion 
of the people are generally consecrated beforehand, and kept in the 
Tabernacle till required. The present writer was present in a church 
in the South of France lately, when on the priest going to the altar 
a number of people went up to the altar rails, and, after one or two 
Collects had been said, received the Holy Communion, and returned 
to their places, the whole thing occupying two or three minutes. 
Then, when all had communicated, the priest, without leaving the 
altar, said Mass. It seemed the most grotesque inversion of things, 
especially when one remembers that immediately after consecration 
the priest prayed ‘‘thatso many of us as being partakers of this Holy 
Communion shall have received the Body and 'Blood of Thy Son, may 
be fulfilled with grace and heavenly benediction.”* It was this 
separation between Mass and Communion that the compilers of our 
Office set themselves to remedy. But one result of the practice of 
“hearing Mass” without communicating, coupled with the super- 
stitious awe that was attached to the act of communion, had been 
that the primitive practice of communicating every Sunday had entirely 
died out, and people had come to be content with communicating 
very rarely. Indeed, it is worth noticing that the infrequency of 
communion, which is commonly regarded as a reproach to Protestant- 
ism, is in fact a survival of Roman corruption. What, then, was to 
be done? It was impossible at once to restore the primitive custom 
of weekly communion ; it was necessary to abolish the abuse of coming 
to gaze upon the sacrament without receiving. All that could be 
done was to provide that without communicants there should be no 
celebration; and that when no communicants were forthcoming, the 
Communion Service should not be read beyond the Prayer for the 
Church Militant. And accordingly we find in the Prayer-book forms 
of notice to be read on the Sunday before communion, and an 
` Exhortation to be addressed to communicants, which most certainly 
presuppose a somewhat rare administration of the sacrament, and 
which are not consistent with the more frequent celebration which is 
now becoming general. Probably the English Reformers regarded 
this arrangement as provisional ; it is clear that on this as on other 
points they would have gone back to the primitive custom if they 
could ; the rubric which orders that “in Cathedrals and Collegiate 

+ “Ut quotquot ex hac altaris participatione, sacrosanctum Filii tui Corpus et 
Sanguinem sumpserimus, omni benedictione ccelesti et gratia repleamur.” Does not 
the prayer in the English Post-Oommunion “that all we who are paitakers,” &c. 


exclude the idea of solitary Mass, and even (by implication) of non-communicating 
attendance ? 
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Churches, and Colleges, where there are many Priests and Deacons, 
they shall all receive the Communion with the Priest every Sunday at 
the least,” points to the ideal which they had before them. But at 
any rate there can be no question as to thé importance which they 
attached to getting rid of the abuse of celebration without 

communion, when we see that, anxious as they were to return in alt 

points to primitive practice, they gave up the weekly celebration 

rather than allow celebration to take place when there was not a 

reasonable number of communicents. And this accounts for the 
removal of the name “Mass” from the Book of Common Prayer 

after the First Book of Edward VI. The word itself is unobjection- 

able; itis retained in the Lutheran Churches of Sweden and Norway ; 

but the name had become inseparably associated with the practice of 
celebration without communion of the people, and so it disappeared 

from the English service book, and was replaced by the title, “ The 

Order of the Administration of the Lord’s Supper, or Holy 

Communion.” It cannot be argued that this change of name is not 

significant. Administration of the Lord’s Supper is not end cannot 

be one and the same thing with the sacrifice of the Mass; and those 

who are endeavouring to restore the Mass, both name and thing, would 

be more candid if they would acknowledge that their object is to alter 

fundamentally the doctrinal and ritual basis of the Church of England. 

The theory that “the compilers of our Prayer-book” intended to 

set forth simply an outline, which was to be supplemented by “the 

traditions on the Method of saying Mass” which were still in exist- 

ence, is one of those extravagant imaginations which it is difficult to 

controvert by reason of their very extravagance. It is enough to say 

that if it were true, all theologians, Roman, Anglican, Puritan, have 

been alike under a misapprehension as to the character of the Book 

of Common Prayer; that the Acts of Uniformity were based upon 

a complete misconception; that Prelates, Ecclesiastical Lawyers, His- 

torians, have wholly failed to comprehend the true position of the 
Church of England; pay, that the very compilers of the Pray er-book 

prefixed to it a preface deliberately misrepresenting the true meaning 
of their work. But it would be absard to attempt to controyert 
seriously a position which can hardly have been meant to be taken: 
seriously. The truth is that the Church of England which these 

divines set before us is not the historical communion which is 
generally known under that name, but a phantasm of their owm 
imagining; they may be described in the words of the poet as 


: “ Creatures 
Moving about in worlds not realised.” 


We are now perhaps in a position to consider the question : What 
are the essential and indispensable points on which those who wish to 
hand on to posterity the Church of England such as they have 
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inherited it from their forefathers, are bound to insist ? What are the 
certa fines of ritual which we must be prepared to maintain? I 
should be disposed to limit them to these three points: 1. “There 
shall be no celebration of the Lord’s Supper except there be a con- 
venient number to communicate with the priest, according to his 
discretion ;” the irreducible minimum, even in the smallest parishes, 
being “four (or three at the least).” And if it is objected that the 
officiating priest cannot always be sure of the number who intend to 
communicate, the obvious reply is, that if the old custom were 
adhered to of no persons remaining in the church after a certain point 
in the service except such as intended to.communicate, this difficulty 
would not exist; but even if this were not so, the rubric at the begin- 
ning of the Communion Office offers a solution of it. At any rate, 
the intention of the compilers of the Prayer-book is plainly enough 
stated in the words of Cranmer, quoted above. 

2. The second point would be the prohibition of the elevation of 
the bread and wine after consecration. This practice, as Bishop 
Harold Browne * has shown, stands or falls with the doctrine of tran- 
substantiation, and it is distinctly rejected by the 28th Article. 

3. Reservation of the consecrated elements is a point on which 
ao concession can be made. If indeed it were desired only 
for the sick, so that after the public communion a portion of the 
bread and wine might be taken to those who are unable to take their 
share of the “one bread” with their brethren, there would be much 
%o be said for it on the ground of religious sentiment. But when a 
book intended to supplement, if not to supplant, the Prayer-book gives 
minute directions as to the ritual to be observed “if the Blessed 
Sacrament be exposed for adoration,” and when the demand for liberty 
to practise Reservation is being persistently pressed in Ritualist 
publications, it is high time to let it be understood that this is a 
demand which cannot even be considered until the 25th and 28th 
Articles and the rubric at the end of the Communion Office have been 
repealed by competent authority. Indeed, it is difficult to understand 
how a clergyman of the Church of England can with any honesty 
advocate the adoration of the sacrament, when that adoration is 
pronounced. by the Church of England to be “ idolatry, to be abhorred 
of all faithful Christians.” i 

These seem to be the cardinal points, which cannot be conceded 
without forfeiting the character of the Church of England as a 
Reformed Church. Other matters there are, which may fairly be left 
to the common sense and mutual forbearance of Christian people. 
For example, great importance is attached by some of the clergy to 
what are called “the ablutions,” in other words, the ceremonial 
’ cleansing of the sacred vessels. It is considered essential that this 


* Exposition of the XX XIX. Articles. Note on Article xxviii. 
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should be performed at the holy table, and in the presence of the 
congregation, who are expected to remain kneeling till it is completed. 
If this be insisted on as a literal observance of the rubric, that if any 
remain of the bread and wine which was consecrated, “it shall not 
be carried out of the church, but the priest and such other of the 
communicants as he shall then call unto him, shall, immediately after 
the Blessing, reverently eat and drink the same;” we may fairly 
draw attention to an earlier rubric, which says that the priest shal! let 
them depart with this Blessing, which seems scarcely consistent with 
detaining them while this additional ceremony is being performed. 
But this, as we have said, may be left to common sense; let the clergy 
have liberty to perform the ablutions if they so desire, but let the 
people have and exercise the liberty of departing after the Blessing. 
It is difficult to forecast the future of the Church of England. 
Undoubtedly her awakened energy, and the courage with which some 
of her clergy (notably Bishop Westcott of Durham) are setting them- 
selves to face the social problems of the day, are producing an 
impression even on those who do not belong to her communion ; but, 
on the other hand, the exaggerated importance ascribed to ceremonial 
and the ostentatious repudiation of the Reformation whick characterise 
if not the largest at least the most united and active section of the 
clergy, are doing much to alienate the more thoughtful and sober- 
minded of the people. It is a crisis in which common sense, and 
the habit of looking at both sides or all sides of a question, are im- 
peratively needed ; but these are virtues which are not always found 
in ecclesiastics. One thing seems certain, that the existing condition 
of things, in which neither the law nor the will of the people can 
make itself effective against the autocratic power of the parish priest, 
can hardly be indefinitely prolonged. In a democratic age, when 
every official person, from the monarch to the secretary of the smallest 
benefit club, is amenable to the popular will, it can hardly be that the 
clergy of the National Church shall be the only exception to the rule, 
And if Disestablishment and Disendowment shall overtake the Church, 
it cannot be doubted that the laity, finding themselves in possession 
of the power of the purse, will assert the ancient constitutional prin- 
ciple that redress of grievances must precede supply. It will be well 
if, before that crisis comes, the clergy shall have learnt the lesson 
that the Church means not the clergy, but the congregation of faithful 
men; and that the Reformation meant in effect the assertion of the 
right of the people to have a Church which should fairly represent the 
national religious belief. - : 
R. E. BARTLETT. 
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THE SHETLAND ISLES IN THE BIRDS- 
NESTING SEASON. 


HERE is a story of a little boy who used to feel sick when, he 
sat in a carriage with his back to the horses. So long as he 
was small enough to sit on his mother’s knee, or as a third on the 
front seat without crushing his sister’s frock and making her a figure, 
his weakness did not much signify. But when he grew too big for . 
this, his mother told him he must try to be a man, and get over it. 
He wished to please her; and, having a fairy godmother who helped 
him when she saw he was trying in earnest, succeeded so well, that 
soon he had learned to travel backwards as no other boy before or 
since has done. Often he would shut his eyes and spin back at first 
for hundreds, and then, as he grew more accustomed to it, thousands 
of years, until one very hot steaming day as it seemed to him— 
though at home it was cold enough for a fire in the schoolroom— 
as he skirted, with boots very wet with red mud, a wood of over- 
grown mares’ tails, he nearly trod on a pterodactyl, which he had not 
noticed in a reed bed till he was close by it. It snapped at him as 
it rose at his feet and frightened him. After that, excepting in his 
mother’s carriage, and sometimes in the train, he would not go back- 
wards any more, but began to go forward instead, and when he went 
to school was soon head of hig form. 

The feelings of the little boy in the story in his backward journeys 
must have differed in degree only from our own when, on Whit- 
Tuesday last, with the din of London scarcely out of our ears, and 
recollections of flowers and uniforms and ladies’ dresses on the — 
Foreign Office stairs fresh in our minds, we found ourselves on a@ 
remote promontory in Shetland face to face with living examples 
of life, under circumstances which almost everywhere else in the British 
Islands have long since passed away. ° 
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The green of the turf at our feet was broken with patches of 
thrift and pink campion, and starred in all directions with dwarfed 
blue squills in full blossom. On the opposite side of the Sound, to 
our left as we looked southwards, a mile or so off, lay the Island of 
Mousa, with its almost perfect Broch in full view. To our right 
lay a little land-locked bay, a perfect anchorage for a Viking’s 
boats, with deep water, still as a pond, ‘though a stiff breeze was blow- 
ing, and both open sea and Sound were white with breakers. On 
the narrowest point of the isthmus were the ruins of a second Broch 
commanding the promontory and bay ; and on the mainland opposite, 
within twenty yards, stood a crofter’s homestead, built with stones 
from: the Broch, not many degrees removed from the bee- 
hive huts, of which the outlines, and in more than one case the 
stone foundation walls, clustering round the castle, were still to be 
seen. 

We leant against a corn tub with a roughly chipped disk of stone 
for lid, which might have passed muster in a museum as a relic of 
prehistoric days, and chatted with a kindly old lady, wearing “ reylins,” 
the most primitive form of shoe known, made of untanned cowhide 
with the hair on, fitted to the foot while “ green,” to the use of which, 
writes Professor Mitchell, “John Elder referred in his famous letters 
to Henry VIII. of England (1542-43), when he wished to show the 
extent of the barbarism of the ‘ Wilde Scotes.’” 

We had surprised her by expressing a wish to see a quern in working 
order, and she took us through a gate, swinging on a stone socket, into 
an outhouse to see one belonging to her uncle and herself. The door was 
so low and the walls so thick that we had to stoop almost to “ all fours ” 
to get in, and having done so, found ourselves in the dark until our 
hostess had found her stick—a precious possession where there is no 
native grown wood—and opened the shutter by knocking off a sod 
which covered the only window, a slit in the turf roof. The sun at 
the moment being clouded, and the light, even when the shutter was 
down, not very brilliant, our friend left us to fetch a lamp. We were 
quite prepared to see her return with a Shetland “ Collie ”—the double 
iron pan with pointed spouts like a jug (the one to carry the melted 
blubber and wick, the other to catch the drip) which, until whale oil 
gave way to paraffin, was the common lamp of the country—and were 
almost disappointed when, instead, she brought a contrivance of 
scarcely less primitive design, not unlike a battered tin teapot with a 
twist of unspun wool in the spout for wick. In spite of the cloud of 
smoke it threw up, and the rather troublesome attentions of a small 
calf which had been shut up in the room to keep it from its mother, 
we were able by the light it gave to examine, underneath the wooden 
tray on legs, fastened to the wall, on which the prindstones were fixed, 
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the simple but very effective contrivance * for regulating the coarseness 
of the meal to be ground. 

We felt as we crept back into the open air much as we might 
have done if, on crawling down the rocks outside to look for the 
nests of the black guilemots which swarmed on the lower ledges, we 
had turned a corner and come upon a great auk sitting on her egg. 

Perhaps the sense of far-backness was all the stronger upon us, 
because, since we had left London, a veil had been dropped between 
us and our past existence. The weather as we left Aberdeen had 
been perfection, with just enough air stirring to freshen the colours of 
the sea, and carry the smoke of the funnel clear of the deck. The 
sun set “smilingly forsworn,” at twenty-five minutes to nine, and as 
the long twilight, which brought home to us that we were getting 
northward, set in, sheerwaters—which in their habits are the owls of 
the sea, living for the most part in their holes on shore by day, and 
coming out at dusk—shot past us, one or two at a time, with quick 
gliding flight, on their way to their feeding-grounds, the long, sharp 
wings closing at each stroke backwards, until the birds seemed to 
have forked tails like swallows. 

Perhaps if our experience of local weather signs had been larger we 
might have seen a warning of what was before us in the curiously 
angular shape of the sun as it dipped; but ignorance was bliss, and 
we “turned in,” happy in what we thought the certain prospect of a 
quick and pleasant voyage, and woke to find ourselves anchored for 
five-and-twenty hours in a dripping fog, somewhere near, but no one 
could say how far from, Kirkwall Bay. 

The interest of our trip lay more in the present than the 
past; our object in coming so far having been not so much to 
look for antiquities as to see the birds which in the summer gather 
by myriads to breed on the rocks and islands of the Shetlands. 
Some which are common here, nest in few, if any, other 
places in the British Isles. When we started we had indulged in 
dreams of visits to Fair Island, and perhaps to Foula, which lie, the 
one—reported to be more beautiful than any island in either Orkney 
or Shetland—half-way between the two groups; the other—the 
wildest and most precipitous in either—in the open Atlantic, some 
twenty miles or so to the west of the mainland of Shetland. 

But twelve days, or at most a fortnight, was all that we could con- 
veniently spare, and of these three had already gone before we set foot 
on shore in Lerwick on Sunday evening. 

+A full description of the mechanism of a quern, with illustrations, with much other 
interesting information with regard to the survival in Shetland of implements, &o., of 
patterns of very early date, will be found in the Rhind Lectures, delivered in 1876 and 


1378, by Dr. A. Mitchell, Professor of Ancient History to the Royal Scottish Academy, 
quoted abore, published in 1880, under the title “The Past in the Present,” 
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It is only in very calm days that a landing can be effected on 
either Fair Island or Foula, and as the weather, which for the fort- 
night before our arrival had been unusually warm and still for the 
time of year, had broken, and the “Beltane Ree,” of which before 
leaving home we had read with some misgivings in Dr. Hdmundston’s 
“ Glossary of Shetland Words,” as “ a track of stormy weather common 
in the Islands about Whitsuntide,” was to all appearance upon us, we 
were obliged to give up all notions of anything more ambitious than 
a visit to one or two of the more easily accessible of the chief breeding 
places, and to the castle of Mousa, which we were especially anxious 
to see. 

The welcome breeze which had blown away the fog, had, since it 
first sprang up on Whit Sunday, been steadily freshening, and by Mon- 
day morning, when we started for Noss, an island lying outside Bressa, 
half a gale was blowing. 

It was some little time before we succeeded in getting a boat to 
carry us over the Sound, but at last one was found, and by eleven 
o’clock we were landed on the other side, with luncheon in our pockets 
and clothes comparatively dry. A pleasant walk of three or four miles 
leads from the landing-place to the point of Bressa, opposite the 
shepherd’s house in Noss, where there is a ferry between the two 
islands; and half-way across, as we sauntered along, interested by such 
un-Londonish sights as women harnessed to harrows, or carrying 
heavy loads of peat from the hills in straw baskets hanging from their 
shoulders, knitting as they went, we were delighted at seeing for 
the first time, near a freshwater lake, a party of Richardson’s skuas— 
the birds which more than any others were responsible for bringing 
us over land and sea eight hundred miles and more from London. 
We knew that they bred regularly in Mousa, some fifteen miles to the 
south, and on some of the more northerly islands, but had not 
expected to find them in Bressa or Noss; and the first sight of their 
long, thin, sharp-cut, angular wings, and the two unmistakeable long 
pin feathers springing from the middle of the tail, and the powerful, 
graceful flight of the birds as they circled round, playfully chasing 
one another, or lit on the water to rise again the next moment, had 
the charm of a welcome surprise. 

Noss is separated from the larger island by a narrow cut. The 
channel is not many yards wide, but in certain states of wind and 
tide cannot be crossed without danger. We had been warned in 
Lerwick, that with the wind blowing as it had done for some thirty 
hours, it was not unlikely that we might find the ferry too rough to 
cross. But this time fortune favoured us, and though the sea close 
by to the north was white and thundered ominously, we got over 
without any difficulty. . 

From the landing-place, where the shepherd’s cottage, the only one 
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on the island, stands on level ground not many feet above the sea, 
the land in Noss rises westward, steepening at first gently, then more 
and more rapidly, until, at the split sugar-loaf-shaped point of “ the 
Noup,” the short flowery turf ends abruptly in a precipice. 

Not far from the highest point is one of the many little inlets known 
locally as Geos, Voes, or Wicks, according to their size and shape, 
which give much of its pictwresqueness to the coast scenery of the Shet- 
lands; and from the promontory at the farther side we-were able to get 
a good view of one side of the sea face, which seems to be built up of 
thin horizdéntal layers of sandstones and conglomerates, alternately hard 
and soft, which, weathering with curious regularity, have given the pre- 
cipice in parts vory much the appearance of a gigantic bookcase, on 
every shelf of which, as we saw it, were tightly packed masses of sea- 
birds, of every shade of white, black and grey. 

We had been told that to do justice to the Noup of Noss, it should 
be seen from the sea. It may be so. But if the view from below is 
more impressive than that on which we looked down from the summit, 
it must be one of extraordinary grandeur. 

The waves were rolling in, and breaking into foam on the rocks 
600 feet below us. Puffins, guilemots and shags shot in and out by 
thousands. Gulls in numbers incalculable sailed round and round or 
hung motionless in the wind—so near some of them that, without any 
need for glasses, we could see the ruffling of each little feather, and 
the expression of eyes turned on us—and faded in perspective as we 
looked down into a living milky way of birds. 

To make the picture complete, a peregrine falcon, monarch—in the 
absence of the white-tailed eagles, which have usually an eyrie either 
on Noss or Bressa—of all he surveyed, looking, far up in the blue, 
scarcely bigger than a fly, screamed in notes, which rung out clearly 
above all other sounds, defiance to the world at large. 

Nothing that ever has been or ever will be written of .such scenes, 
will make the reader see them with his own eyes for the first time, 
or for that mattér for the hundredth, without a sense of almost dazing 
amazement at the numbers in which the birds collect. 

A couple of hundred yards or so from the south-west of the Noup, 
lies the “ Holm,” a corner of the main island, cut off by a chasm, 
through which the sea runs. The Holm some years ago was con- 
nected with Noss by arope bridge, put up by a reckless cragsman who 
lost his life on returning after the work was completed. It is now 
inaccessible, and was, when we saw it, crowded with nests of the lesser 
black-backed and herring gulls, which here, as elsewhere, breed 
socially together. 

In the remoter islands something of the old spirit of the 
Norseman, who believed that ‘the only safe road to Valhalla was 
across a bloody battlefield, still survives in the idea that the 


: 
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most honourable death-bed for a Shetlander is “on the Banks;’ 
but on the more comfortable mainland, so far as we could learn, 
there is very little cliff-climbing done now by any but adventurous 
boys ; and, excepting when, as hundreds are misguided enough to do, 
the birds tempt fate by laying on the flat, they may most of them 
reckon on bringing up their families without human interference. 

As we stood by the Holm, continuous flocks of small gulls, 
either kittiwakes or sea-mews—the two are in appearance 60 
much alike, that unless very close indeed it is impossible to say 
which is which——flew over us, all in the same direction, corhing from 
the north-west. ‘Every. bird, in all many hundreds, had a bunch of 
something in its mouth. We tried to find out what the attractive 
morsels were, but all our efforts to make one of them drop his load 
were useless, and we could only guess from the general appearance 
and size (very likely wrongly) that they were parcels of sand eels or 
sand worms. 

From the Holm we strolled over to the lower ground, where in the 
morning we had noticed more than one anxious pair of Richardson’s 
skuas, and were absorbed for the rest of the afternoon in watching 
them. The skuas, of which there are four kinds classed as 
British, are the connecting link between the gulls and hawks, 
The Richardson or Arctic skua is the commonest. It is a slender 
bird with a body scarcely bigger than a pigeon, but with a powerful 
cutting beak, and great powers of flight’ and courage. They live, like 
all their tribe, almost entirely by robbing larger gulls, and fly at birds 
three times their own weight and size as fearlessly as a sparrowhawk 
flies at a lark. 

As we lay on the side of the hill, looking down on the hollows which 
are their favourite breeding places (they make no nest), a skua, for no 
other reason apparently than that our continued presence too near its 
eggs had put it out of temper, dashed savagely at a gull which looked 
nearly big enough to swallow it, and struck it now from above and 
now from below with a crack which sounded as if the blow had been 
given with a riding-whip. The poor bird attacked made one or two 
attempts to get back to the two eggs in a nest on the grass beneath 
us, from which just before we had driven it, which was all it wished 
to do, but in the end had to give it up as a bad job, and flew off with 
a protesting wail. 

There is nothing in Nature more beautiful than the “ heaven taught 
art” with which most birds which breed on the ground in the open 
lead away from their eggs and young. The oyster-catcher (perhaps 
because he feels that it is hopeless for a bird dressed in staring shep- 
herd's plaid, with red legs and beak, to hope to conceal himself) loses 
his head completely, and betrays his nest by shrieking despairingly 
over it the moment it is approached. But he is only the exception 
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which proves the rule. We saw in one place, within a yard or two 
of our feet, what looked like a sand-coloured mouse, crawling slowly 
and stealthily close to the ground, down a little hollow, following the 
indentations of the ground where the sand, which had drifted between 
tussocks of grass, exactly matched its colour. It was a little ringed 
plover, afraid, if it rose as shyly as at any other time it would have 
done, of betraying four pointed eggs, evidently hard set, arranged, 
points inward, as a Maltese cross, in a saucerful of little scraps of sand-: 
stone and speckled granite, carefully chosen to match their colouring. 

But for the knowledge that almost all birds, if their nests are dis- 
turbed at all early in the season, lay again, the prick of conscience, 
without which an egg which the bird has been at so much pajns 
to conceal cannot be taken, would be too dear a price to pay, even 
for the pleasure and interest of a collection, with the refreshing recol- 
lections it can awake of “thick groves and tangled streams” hunted 
in boyish days, and island-dotted lakes, moors and marshes and sea- 
beaten headlands, since visited in intervals of sterner occupations. 

Most sea-gulls, certainly the herring and lesser black-backs, 
whose eggs are largely collected for food wherever they are at all 
common and easily got at, have very considerable powers of egg-pro- 
duction at will, though the ordinary “ clutch” when undisturbed is 
seldom more than three or at most four. The only difficulty seems 
to be with the colouring material, which is apt to run short, and the 
more eggs are taken, the paler as a rule becomes the ground colour 
and the less clear the markings. 

It is a fairly safe assumption that an ogg unusually strongly 
marked or highly coloured is one of the first of the season which the 
bird has laid, and it is not an uncommon thing, at least with gulls, to 
gee the pitch of colour in a nest containing one or more of such smart 
eggs brought down to the avrog by an unusually pale egg or two 
in the same nest. 

The Scoutie ailen, as the Richardson’s skua is called in Shetland, 
carries the ordinary arts of deception to as great perfection as any 
bird. It can limp like a partridge, and drop as if shot from the sky, 
and lie on its’ side feebly flapping one wing. But if the stories told 
by the shepherds are true, and certainly our own experiences strongly 
confirmed them, the bird is not content with such tame devices as 
these. 

In Flaubert’s wonderful book “ Salammbo,” when Hamilcar learns 
that as a last hope for the city a sacrifice of first-born to Moloch has 
been decreed, he hides the little Hannibal in dirty clothes in the slaves’ 
quarters, and struggles with the priests, who tear from his arms a 
jewelled and scented slave boy. 

The scoutie, with the true spirit of the noble Carthaginian slave- 
owner, when hard pressed, deliberatety leads on to the nest of the gulls 
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it despises, and then goes through an elaborate pantomime of distress. 
Again and again we made sure that at last we were to see the true 
skua’s eggs, and as often found ourselves looking at the nest of some 
common gull. 

But, before returning to Lerwick, we were to be katad to an eyen 
more amusing specimen of the cynical humour of the scoutie. One 
of our party had for some time watched a bird, which evidently had 
eggs close by, and at last, when its suspicions seemed to be lulled to 
sleep, saw it light on a rough spot not very far off. There it stopped 
in ostentatious concealment, every now and then cautiously lifting its 
head and peering over the grass in his direction. He marked the spot 
and walked straight up to it; this time pretty sure that he had got 
what he wanted. When he was almost there the scoutie rose with 

_a derisive chuckle from a black-backed gull’s nest, where, as he had 
been slow in coming, she had whiled away the time by sucking one of 
the eggs. 

But for skuas, as for prouder potentates, “there is no armour 
against fate.” We brought home, as a remembrance of an enjoyable 
day, the tail of one which had bowed to higher power and been eaten 
by a hawk. 

The great skua, which is three times the size of “ Richardson’s,” 
breeds still on one or two of the‘northern islands, and on Foula, but 
is every year becoming scarcer. We did not see it ourselves in 
the Shetlands, but in the autumn, a year or two before, had fine 
opportunities of studying its habits, and realising the appropriateness 
of its scientific name, Lestris caturrhactes—the pirate who makes his 
descents with the dash of a waterfall—when, in company with three 
yachts and humbler sea-fowl innumerable, one of these magnificent 
birds was driven by stress of weather outside to run for shelter to 
Loch Broom. l 

The day after our visit to Noss, when on the point of No-Ness, 
fifteen miles or so south, we were taken to see a perforated rock, 
like a double arch of a submerged cathedral, which for many 
years had been the nesting-place of a pair of the great black~backed 
gulls, worse tyrants, if possible, than even the skua. ‘The “ great 
black-back” is a solitary bird, bearing, “like the Turk, no’ brother 
near his throne,” dreaded and shunned by other birds, whose eggs and 
young he destroys. 

Macaulay, minister of Ardnamurchan, and historian of St. Kilda, 

. a great-uncle of the historian of the larger neighbouring islands, 
writing in 1758, says :— 

“Tt is hardly possible to express the hatred with which the otherwise 
good-natured $t. Kildans pursue these gulls. If one happens to mention 


them it throws their whole blood into a ferment. If caught, they outvie 
one another in torturing this imp*of hell to death. Such is the -empha- 
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tical language in which they express action so grateful to their vindictive 
spirit. They pluck out his eyes, sew his wings together, and send him 
adrift, .... They extract the meat out of the shell of his egg and leave 
that quite empty in the nest. The gull sits upon it till she pines away.” 

From the cliff where we lay down to watch them we could see three 
little birds—offspring of the feathered Cain—just out of the egg, 
lying on the short heather which covered the top of the rock, while 
the parent birds, whose consciences, perhaps, made cowards of them, 
hung near enough to watch us, but far enough off to have been well out 
of gunshot if we had had any murderous designs, which was not the case. 

On the following morning, with a spanking breeze behind us, we 
sailed across to Mousa, The castle, which stands only a few yards 
from the shore, on the west side of the island, is probably the oldest 
building in the British Islands in anything like a complete state, and 
is of almost startling interest. ‘ 

Ruins of squat round towers, known as “ brochs,” built of stone 
without -mortar—the connecting link, according to Sir Walter Scott, 
between a fox’s lair in a cairn and a human habitation—of which 
nothing is known, excepting, perhaps, that when the Vikings made 
their first descents a thousand years or more ago they. found them 
standing and took possession of them, are scattered plentifally on the 
cliffs of the mainlands and islands of the North of Scotland. 

The Broch of Mousa is the only one in existence which still stands, 
in all essential particulars, as in all probability it stood when origin- 
ally occupied. It is a circle of stone wall about forty feet high, 
shaped like a chess castle with the battlemented top cut off. The 
outside diameter is about fifty feet at the base, and thirty-eight or 
forty feet at the top. It is bearded on the outside with a venerable 
growth of grey lichen, and tapers gradually from the bottom, until, 
within a few feet of the top, it slightly widens again, so that the 
actual top almost imperceptibly overhangs. 

Tt is not easy, without going into too much detail, to give an -intel- 
ligible description of a building so completely at variance with every 
modern idea; but the very rough sketches given on the next page, 
the one a ground plan, the other a section, may make it easier to under- 
stand the internal arrangements. 

On the ground floor are three roomy domed chambers (marked in 
the ground plan B, and in the section G), built in the ordinary 
style of beehive-houses, with stones overlapping inwards to a point. 
The chamber that we examined, which was, we were told, a fair type 
of all, was fourteen feet long, five feet six inches wide, and in the 
middle over nine feet high. It was entered from the court, in which 
was a square well or tank (C), by a low dcor (L), little more 
than three feet high, and less than two and a half wide, and ventilated, 
not lighted, by a small square window (M) immediately over the 
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door. On one side of the chamber, there was a long narrow pro- 
jecting stone shelf a foot or two from the ground, and built into the 
thickness of the walls were four or five neatly shaped “ ambries,” or 
store cupboards. 

If the fair mother of Harold of Orkney, a second Helen of Troy, 
who, in the days of King Stephen, was carried off to Mousa by Harold 
Erland, was a lady of as much taste as beauty, she may, with the 
help of a few gay coloured bullock skins as sofa covers and curtains 
to keep off the draughts, have made herself very comfortable as 
things went in those days during the long siege which the castle stood 
before her marriage with the turbulent lover who had compromised 
her. 

The wall to the height of the top of the chamber dome is (except- 
ing the chamber spaces) a solid heap of stone, between fifteen and six- 
teen feet thick. A little above the level of the tops of the chamber 
domes the wall divides, and thence to the top of the castle is built 
double in two concentric circles. In the hollow between the two walls 
a staircase (F), or rough stone path, not unlike the paved gradient by 
which the horses reach the stables over the coach-houses of Marl- 
borough House, entered from the court by a door (E and J), leads up 
to the top of the castle, and six horizontal galleries (H) run round 
the building, lighted by holes opening inwards (K). ach gallery 
ends abruptly a few feet from the stairs, and all are so arranged 
that no one could reach the top of the tower without stooping and 
exposing himself to a knock on the head from an unseen enemy at 
each successive stage. The only break in the outside wall is at (A) 
the entrance to the courtyard. 

Unless, as is not impossible, the walls have been nipped by settle- 
ments, the Picts, or whoever else they may have been who first 
dcsivacd the castle and burrowed their dwellings in the green slope 
behind it, must have been a race much smaller than the better 
fed man of the nineteenth century. It was only at some risk of being 
set fast, like a too keen fox-terrier in a rabbit’s hole, that a pair of 
shoulders of not much more than average breadth could be pushed a 
little way through some of the most roomy of the galleries. 

They, poor people, and the,Norsemen who robbed and exterminated 
them, have their successors now in the rock pigeons, who have made 
a dovecote of the castle, and the falcons who prey upon them. In 
the enclosed court lay the clean picked bones and feathers of a pigeon 
killed a day or two before our visit, and just inside the entrance .to 
the staircase, in a hollow under a stone, a naked nestling lay dead 
beside a cold egg, in which was another young bird, which when the 
mother left the nest to return no more must have been within an hour 
or two of hatching. In the corner of one of the chambers crouched 
a pair of young birds almost ready “to fly. As we climbed the 
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stairs a second pair, fall grown but still uneducated, fluttered before 
us, and as we came out on the top of the tower, a peregrine poised 
himself for a moment, and circling once or twice without any visible 
movement of the wing, sailed off magnificently to the north-west, 
probably to join his mate on the Noup of Noss. 

There is a herd of Shetland ponies on Mousa. They are kept for 
breeding purposes only, and lead a life as free as the mustangs of 
Mayne Reid’s stories. All the mares, with a single exception, had,’ 
when we saw them, foals beside them, and were kept well in hand by 
their shaggy lord and master, who, when he thought we had looked 
long enough, gave the order to move off, and when one mare lingered 
behind the rest with a tiny foal not many days old, which skipped 
about like a lamb, and looked scarcely bigger, he cantered down and 
at once drove her up. ‘The stallions’ place as they move is last in the 
herd. ‘The standard height for a Shetland pony is 40 inches, and 
the present value of a fairly good one not taller, from £15 to £20. 
Many of them, poor little creatures, leave their island to spend the 
rest of their lives in coal-mines; but there has lately been a consider- 
able demand from America, and many now go there. 

On leaving the castle we made a circuit to the south-east, gather- 
ing a few common eggs for cooking, and crossing a beautiful bay of 
shining sand composed entirely of powdered shells of every shede of 
white, pink, yellow and blue. 

The cliffs here are very irregular. In places little caves, running 
in some way, haye been bored by the waves and loose rocks, and as 
we walked near the edge, from underneath our feet came uncanny 
- sounds—whisperings of young starlings and underground rumblings 
and boomings of the sea, as if Trolls and imprisoned giants still 
lingered on the island. 

Once a lark rose close by us’ from a nest so well concealed 
that we looked without finding it, until as if by magic four king- 
cups—the wide opened orange mouths of as many little birds 
just hatched—with chins touching and necks stretched out till they 
looked a single stall, shot up from the short heather and burst into 
full blossom at our feet. A few yards further on we picked up a 
baby lapwing, which was doing its best to hide under a tussock of 
grass. But it was getting late and the wind was against us, and 
pleasantly as another hour or two might have been passed on Mousa, 
we were obliged to tear ourselves away. It was not until we had 
tacked six times that we found onrselves on shore again at Sandwick 
in time and with appetites for an excellent dinner. 

The teeming bird life of the Shetlands is confined, during the 
breeding season, mainly to the coast line. ‘In the drive of five-and- 
twenty miles from Lerwick to Sumburgh, the last half of which we 
took the morning after our Visit to Mousa, and in our walks across 
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the Island to and from Scalloway, we were struck with the com- 
parative scarceness of birds when out of sight of the sea. 

Wherever there were buildings, the ubiquitous house sparrow 
was of course to be seen, but not in anything like the numbers 
it is usually found elsewhere, and once, not far from Sandwick, we 
certainly thought we saw a pair of tree sparrows. But a treeless 
. island is scarcely the place to look for a bird so named, and as we: 
afterwards failed to find any mention of it in Dr. Saxby’s “ Birds of - 
Shetland,” and were too modest to suppose that it had been reserved 
for us, in a week’s visit, to make an addition to his list, we were 
obliged to conclude that to our eyes, more accustomed to the smoky 
colour tones of London, the clean head feathers of a spick and span 
house sparrow in wedding garments had seemed the chocolate cap 
of the smaller and rarer bird. 

The small birds we noticed oftenest inland were mountain linnets 
or “ twites,” which, though scarce farther south, here take the place 
of the common linnet, which is seldom or never seen in Shetland. 
The two birds are very much alike, the only points of difference of any 
importance being that the beak, which in the common linnet is a blue. 
black, is yellow in the twite, and that the pink which is a con- 
spicuous feature in the summer plumage of most of the family, instead 
of appearing, as it does in the linnet, on the head and breast, shows 
itself less strongly in the twite on the back near the tail. 

Every now and then what we took to be a raven flew over, high 
up, or a plover rose and wheeled round us, the hen bird waiting, as 
in Shakespeare's day, till “far from her nest,” to cry “ away,” and’ 
trying to mislead us by doubling signs of anxiety, probably, as we 
walked away from her treasures. 

We noticed a few larks and pippets, and occasionally a pair of 
wheatears, who, like other visitors from the south, evidently appre- 
ciate the softness of Shetland wool, and were usually to be seen busily 
collecting it for a nest hidden in some snug corner under a rock not 
far off. 

The value of Shetland wool in eyes other than those of breeding 
birds varies with the colour, the shade most highly prized being a 
cinnamon brown, known as Murad, not unlike the colour of the back 
of a ruddy sheldrake—for which as much as half-a-crown a pound 
is often given before it is spun. 

We felt a little as Moses must have felt on Pisgah, when, on reaching 
the top of the last hill before dropping down to Sumburgh, we saw 
across the Roost the outlines of Fair Island, looking, in the clear 
shining after the rain, not half its real distance and tantalisingly near. 

Calm though the water had looked from the top of the hill, it was 
too rough to allow us, as we had hoped, to explore “the Head” 
from the sea, or to attempt anything with a small boat in the open. 
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But between Sumburgh and the towering precipice of Fitful Head, 
at the entrance of Queendale Bay, there are two islands well worth a ` 
visit. By the kindness of the owner, Mr. Bruce, of Sumburgh, a 
boat had been sent for us overland on a cart to a sheltered corner, 
and after a row of half an hour, during which we were objects of 
great interest to a party of seals, who popped up their heads and 
lifted themselves breast high to stare at us, we managed to reach them 
with clothes comparatively dry. 

We had expected to find on the Lady Holm a fine show of pulls’ 
eggs and one or two nests at least of the eider duck, of which a few 

. pairs commonly breed there. But, unfortunately, we were a day 
too late, a boatload of boys having, as we afterwards learned, effected 
a landing the night before, and made a clean sweep of every egg that 
could be carried off. Parties of gulls stood in disconsolate attitudes 
by empty nests in every direction, and oyster-catchers and smaller 
waders rose piping in a half-hearted manner to tell the tale that they 
had nothing left to lose. 

The only birds which seemed thoroughly contented and happy were 
the black guillemots, whose nests are very hard to find, and often, when 
found, as hard to get at. They rode peacefully at anchor in parties of ten 
or a dozen in everylittle bay, rising and falling with the swell of the water, 
one or other, every now and then, rousing himself just enough to lift a 
carmine leg to scratch the back of his head, or peck at some little fish 
or other tempting morsel which happened to float within easy reach. 

But the interest of the islands is not dependent only on birds’ nests. 
On the smaller of the two are still to be seen the traces of a little 
chapel, probably, like many others in sites as lonely and picturesque, 
first built as a retiring place by some long forgotten culdee who has 
left behind him the only record of a saintly life in the name— 
“ Cross Holm ”—which the rock still bears. The beauty of the larger 
“ Lady Holm,” on the west side a heap of huge bare boulders, tossed 
up by the Atlantic rollers, which in winter gales half sweep the 
island, on the other side a level sward of sea~pinks, would alone have 
paid us well for our splashed jackets. But “ Lady Holm” has a 
special interest of quite another kind. 

The Shetland Islands seem, in the days when the world was being 
fitted up for human habitation, to have been used by Nature as an 
experimenting ground, and raised and submerged and raised again, 
heated and allowed to cool on no intelligible principle, scoured with 
ice, sometimes this way, sometimes that, until, as it now exists, it is 
hopeless for any but the most specialised of specialists to pretend to 
understand anything of the general geology of the group. 

But a few things seem to come out fairly clearly. One of these is 
that once upon a time the promontory of Fitful Head must have been 
much bigger than it is now, “and that, during this time, it was 
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violently cracked, and that through the crack melted rock from very 
far below boiled up to the surface and hardened there. 

Lady Holm seems to be a part of the original promontory as it 
existed at the time of the crack, which held its own when Queendale 
Bay was scooped out. The line of the intruded rock which crosses 
Fitful Head, if prolonged, runs through it, and accordingly we find a 
little island built up, in two clearly divided and nearly equal halves, 
of widely differing rocks. ‘The wild western side is granite, and the 
gentle, richly flowered eastern slopes are sandstone. 

Three or four miles from Lerwick the south road divides; one 
branch zigzags along the coast towards Fitful Head, the other strikes 
actoss the island to Scalloway. On our return from Sumburgh we 
left the carriage at the parting of the ways, and sending it on to 
Lerwick with our baggage, walked across to Scalloway. The road 
undulates between hills covered with peat. Though itis in a way pic- 
turesque, there is nothing very striking to be seen, until, on the top 
of the last rise, the little port, with its beautiful land-locked harbour, 
lakes, and ruin, with the grand outlines of the hills of Foula in the 
distance, comes suddenly into view. The castle, which is unroofed, 

-is of the common Highland sixteenth century type—a tall, square 
building, with high pitched gables, oriel windows, and round corner 
turrets. There is a coat-of-arms over the doorway, and con- 
spicuous on the highest point of the western gable the iron ring from 
which tradition says that the founder, Patrick Stuart, of infamous 
memory, was in the habit of hanging neighbours who disagreed with 
him as to the fair price for their estates, 

It is not difficult, without any greater mental effort than is involved 
in looking-up the index references in the published Registers of the 
Privy Council of Scotland, to draw for oneself a fairly distinct picture 
of the man and his times. 

Patrick was a grandson of James V. Robert Stuart, his father, 
had been Prior of Holyrood, but exchanged his priory with Adam 
Bothwell, the first Protestant Bishop of the See, for the bishopric or 
temporalities of Orkney. 

The union of Robert Stuart’s father and mother—the latter a young 
lady of high degree, who afterwards married a Bruce—had not been 
blessed by clergy; and perhaps, on this account, the new bishop 
seems to have considered himself absolved from any oppressive obli- 
gations to the Church. He persuaded the king to make the bishopric 
an earldom, and at once set to work in his own fashion to increase 
his estates in Orkney and Shetland. If Church matters were managed 
now in Scotland as they were then, Dr. Cameron might be pretty sure 
of a majority when next he raises the question of Disestablishment. 

Robert, the father, had chastised with whips. Patrick, the son, was 
to chastise with scorpions. In the Council Registers of the last few 
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years of the fifteenth and first few years of the sixteenth centuries are 
entered constant complaints from poor Orkney men and Zetlanders of 
oppression, such as had never before been “hard of in ony re- 
formed cuntrey subject to ane christiane prince.” 

Earl Patrick steals Sir Andrew Balfour’s sheep, cows, butter and 
seed corn, and “ refts from him and his puir tennentes, twenty-niné 
whales, which at grite charges and expenses,” they had driven on shore 
on Sir Andrew’s dwn land. He besieges and takes away Sir Patrick 
Bellenden “(he being 72, in a wand bed), and delivers his 
hous to Keipers, and all because he would not despone his londs to 
him,” and so on until “no man of rent or purse might enjoy his pro- 
perty without his speciale favour, and that same dear bought, filchit 
and forgit faults being so devisit against many of them that they 
were compellit by imprisonment and small rewaird to resign their 
heritable titles to him . . . . gif not life and all besides.” 

It is not difficult to understand why, after most entries of the kind, 
we read, “‘ Wanting probation the earl is assoilized,” as at least ten 
times in a single volume of the Register appear such entries as the 
following : 

pede, Cancellarius, Orknay Thesaurius, collector, &c.” 

“ Sederunt, presente Rege, Lennox, cancellarius, Angus, Orkney, 
Mar, &.” 

But Lord Orkney trod once too often on the toes of his Royal 
cousin, and in 1613 Lord Carew,* writing to give his dear friend, Sir 
Thomas Rob, ambassador to the Great Mogul, the last gossip of the 
London season—that Sir Moyle Finch is dead, leaving the richest 
widow in England, that Lord Berkeley and Lord Fitawalter have 
married the two pretty daughters of Sir M. Stanhope, that a ship 
fitted’ with provisions for nine months (the forerunner by 200 years of 
Sir John Franklyn’s ill-fated expedition) is just starting to find a 
North-West Passage, and that there is much talk at Court of the 
“ rising fortune at Court of a young gentleman ‘of good parts,” a 
Mr. Villiers, &c. is able to fill a corner in his letter with the news 
that “the Erle of Orkeney in Scotland is beheaded and his lands 
and honnour escheated to the Kinge.” 

As we left behind us the beautiful scene of so many iniquities, a 
raven, big and hoarse enough to have been a survivor from Patrick’s 
day, when ravens’ food was cheap in Scalloway, flew close over us, 
croaking an appropriate good-bye. 

It was a farewell to the Shetlands, as well as to the castle. 

On reaching Lerwick we found at the quay a steamer which was 
to sail that night with a cargo of fish and cattle, direct for Aberdeen, 
and as the weather was still broken, and there was little more that 
we could see, we put our things on board at once, and three days 

* “Letters of Lord Carew” Published by the Camden Society. 
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later had crossed the Forth Bridge, the first day it was opened for 
general traffic, and were in London again. 

For those of us, especially whose place in the procession of the 
generations happens just now to be among the workshops on the 
, table-land of middle life, it is wholesome to be reminded every now 
and then that time is a created thing, and life possible without its 
limitations. 

It is a pleasant reminder of the kind to look back on a holiday- 
‘trip into which the impressions of twelve months seem to have been 
«crowded, and to know that while one has beer away from home the 
sun hag only risen and set on as many days. . 

$ j T. Diesy Praorr. 
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-° WOMEN AND THE UNIVERSITIES. . 


HE recent successes of female students at Cambridge have not. 

unreasonably attracted much public attention ; and while it can- 

not be said that there is much that is surprising or unexpected in the 

experience we have thus gained, the experience is well calculated to 

suggest a brief review of the preyious stages of a movement in which 
those successes form a characteristic incident. 

It is one of the most noteworthy facts in the annals of the benefi- 
cent and memorable reign of our present Queen, that in it there has. 
been an unprecedented development in the intellectual influence 
and public usefulness of women. There is peculiar appropriateness in. 
the circumstance that the most renowned of female Sovereigns should 
have been able to witness this development, and to associate it in a 
very special sense, with the history of hér long reign. 

There are three aspects under which this social revolution,—for it is. 
_ little short of a reyolution—may be viewed. Much has been done in 
the first place ta open out new industrial careers which were hereto- 
fore closed to women. In the medical and other professions, in 
engraving and decorative art, in clerkships in the Post Office and 
various departments of the public service, as book-keepers, type- 
writers, seoretarios, as skilled hospital nurses, and in many other ways, 
well-bred and well- instructed women have of late beer admitted to 
honourable and comparatively lucrative employment. Fifty years ago- 
almost the only resource open to one who was above the rank of a 
domestic servant, and who desired to earn her own living, was the 
profession of teaching. ‘That profession accordingly became over- 
stocked with practitioners, many of whom had received no adequate 
preparation, and had evinced no aptitude for the work, but relied 
mainly on their manners and fheir “ genteel connections” to justify 
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them in opening a “ ladies’ seminary,” and in claiming the confidence 
of parents, Happily the ranks of the teacher’s profession are being 
gradually cleared of these encumbrances, partly in consequence of the 
higher estimate which the public has at last learned to form of the 
necessary quelifications of a teacher, but mainly in consequence of the 
enlarged opportunities for interesting and appropriate employments 
which are now offered to women in other directions. ` 

In a still more striking way has the social and intellectual: position 
of women been modified by the large share of public and quasi- 
public duties which they have of late years been enabled to undertake. 
As trustees of endowed schools and public institutions, as guardians of 
the poor, as members of School Boards, as active pioneers and helpers 
in the organisation of charity, ladies are now to be found in all parts 
of England rendering to the public priceless services, which once would 
neither haye been invoked nor appreciated, and which Miss Burney 
or Jane Austen would have regarded as inappropriate, if not un- 
dignified. 

But the third and most important change—that, in fact, which has 
served to make the others possible—is to be seen in-the increased atten- 
tion paid to the education of girls and women, and in the enlarged faci- 
lities which have, of late, been open for placing superior educational 

' advantages within their rah 

From the time of Lady Jane Grey down to Mrs. Somerville and 
Miss Anna Swanwick, numerous examples of erudite and accom-’ 
plished women, are to be found, brightening and variegating the 
history of learning in England. But the instances have been com- 
paratively rare ; and when they have occurred they have been traceable 
to the exceptional opportunities enjoyed, here and there, in a scholarly 
home or in a literary coterie, and not to any very general recognition 
of the need of a sound education for women. Mrs. Malaprop, who 
did not wish a daughter of hers to be a “ progeny of learning,” and 

' whose artless description of a gentlewoman’s curriculum, while it 
excluded Greek, Hebrew, Mathematics, and the “ like inflammatory 
branches of learning,’ ” extended as far as to a “ supercilious knowledge 
of accounts,” to some “ knowledge of the contagious countries,” and 
above all to w orthodoxy,” was not a bad representative of those who in 
the eighteenth century dominated the public opinion and set up the 
educational ideal in relation to girls. And this ideal, when attained, 
was sought by the help of domestic governesses, or in small sheltered 
boarding schools, exclusively composed of scholars of one social class, 
and not by means of any provision of a larger and freer kind, corre- 
sponding in character to that provided for boys and men. 

Indeed, it caunot be safely said that an advanced or academic 
education for women was ever recognised as a legitimate object 
of any of our ancient scholastic foundations. There is no reason 
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to suppose that at any time the English Universities were attended by 
women. Dim traditions of female professors and pupils exist in con- 
nection with the Universities of Bologna and Padua, and in one or 
two of the Spanish Universities, but nothing analogous to these tradi- 
tions is to be found in the records of Oxford and Cambridge. The 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, as is well known, witnessed the 
foundation in England of most of the great Grammar Schools. The 
revival of learning and the dissolution of the ancient monasteries 
_occurred almost simultaneously ; the first served to create a new desire 
for classical education, and the second to provide the means for 
endowing it. But whether the great endowed schools were enriched 
by the spoils of older foundations, or provided by private munificence, 
their design in almost every case was to give to boys such instruction 
in Latin and Greek as would enable them to proceed to the Universities, 
and ultimately to “serve God in Church and State.” They were never 
intended to be used by girls. After the Civil War, and when at the 
end of the seventeenth century the Act of Uniformity and the Toleration 
Act had made many of the possessors of wealth unpleasantly conscious 
of the existence of Dissent, and anxious to check its further growth, 
a now class of endowed educational foundations came into being— 
the Charity Schools of the eighteenth century, which Robert Nelson, 
Bishop Kennett, and Dean Stanhope advocated, and which Mandeville 
so bitterly denounced. These Charity Schools were intended for the 
poor ; the instruction given in them was to be carefully restricted to 
the humblest rudiments of secular learning, but it was to be essen~ 
tially religious in its character, and designed to attach the learners 
to the Established Church. Into these Charity Schools girls were 
admitted, for they were as much in requisition as their brotherg 
for domestic service and in the lower offices of life. In the Charity 
Schools at least, in which the scholars were clothed in a livery of 
poverty, expressly, as Bishop Butler said, “ that they might ever after 
be reminded of their rank,” there was little or no danger of too 


much intellectual ambition; and girls as well as boys were therefore ` 


permitted to learn reading, writing and the Catechism, and to share 
the educational advantages, such as they were, which schools of this 
special type afforded. 

Accordingly, when in 1867 the Schools Inquiry Commission of Lord 
Taunton made its elaborate investigation into the condition of 
secondary education in England, and in particular into the history and 
condition of educational endowments, that body was able to report 
that while in many of the later endowed schools, which offered to the 
children of the labouring poor an education supposed to be euited to 
their condition, scholars of both sexes were to be found, there was 
hardly a single endowed school in:England which had been delibe- 
rately designed to offer even’the rudiments of a liberal education to 
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the sisters of the boys in the grammar schools. As a fact, no case 
could be cited in which, at the time of the inquiry an endowed founda- 
tion was actually giving to girls an education of a character higher 
than elementary. Christ’s Hospital, the- richest educational charity 
in the country, was indeed reported as one on which girls had a 
claim; but the share hitherto given to them had been, in the opinion 
of the Commissioners, ‘“ unfairly reduced to a minimum.” This is to 
say the least a very temperate inference from the simple fact, that on 
the foundation there were 1192 boys, of whom many were receiving an 
education which would fit them to enter the Universities, and 

_ 18 girls at the Hertford establishment, all of whom were receiving the 
training and education suited to domestic servants. 

The truth is, that so long as the founders of schools regarded it as the 
main purpose of education to prepare its possessor for a business or pro- 
fession, it was not unreasonable that provision should be made for boys 
only. Girls were excluded from the opportunities of higher education, not 
by any conscious act of injustice, but simply per incuriam, and because 
during many ages the need of advanced education was not present to 
the minds of English parents or the public. And if this great ine- 
quality is now to be redressed, recourse must not be had to the “ pious 
founder”: he at least will do nothing to help us. The appeal must be 
made to the awakened conscience, the larger experience, and the higher 
sense of duty of the nineteenth century. That human beings, whether 
male or female, come into the world not only to “ get a living” but to 
live ; that the life they live depends largely on what they know and care 
about, upon the breadth of their intellectual sympathy, upon their 
love of truth, upon their power of influencing and inspiring other 
minds; and that for these reasons mental culture stands in just 
as close relation to the needs of a woman’s career in the world as to 
shat of a man—all these are propositions which, if not self-evident, 
are at least seen in a clearer light by the people of our generation than 
by their predecessors ; and it is on those who have arrived at such con- 
wictions that there lies the responsibility of giving effect to them. 

The Schools Inquiry Commission was the first public body. boldly 
to give expression to these and the like beliefs. “ We, consider,” says 
the Report, “that in any enactment or constitution that may be 
brought into operation on this question, the principle of the full 
participation of girls in endowments should be broadly laid down.” 
‘And they proceed to recommend in detail many plans for placing the 
means of a generous and scholarly education within the reach of girls. 
hose who would understand the nature of the provision which existed 
éwenty-three years ago for the education of women, and would 
measure the remarkable progress which has since been made, would 
do well to unearth the volume containing the Report of the Schools 
Znquiry Commission, published in 1868, dnd to read in it the clear 
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and striking chapter on girls’ schools, contributed to the Report by 
the late Lord Lyttelton. That Report, with its melancholy record of 
waste and negligence, of the paralysis with which many ancient 
foundations had been smitten, and of the inadequate and ill-organ- 
ised provision which existed for intermediate and higher education in 
England, produced a profound impression on the public; and when 
in 1869 it became the duty of Mr. Forster, as Vice-President of the 
Council, to introducé the Endowed Schools Act, he found no difficulty 
in persuading Parliament to assent to the introduction into that 
statute of the well-known twelfth section, “In framing schemes under 
this Act, provision shall be made as far as conveniently may be, for 
extending to girls the benefits of endowments.” 

The Commissioners, to whom the administration of the Act is 
been entrusted, have sòught with considerable success, though not with 
80 great success as had been generally anticipated, to give effect to 
this enactment. Local difficulties have, in many cases, proved for- 
midable; the number of scholastic foundations whose resources admitted 
‘of division without seriously impairing their usefulness was not found 
to be large; but the lists presented by the Commissioners from year 
to year in the return known as Lord Fortescue’s, and in the Report 
of the Select Committee of the House of Commons on the Endowed 
Schools Acts, show that substantial work has been done. In London 
and its neighbourhood alone twenty-fire endowed foundations have 
been made available for girls’ schools in which higher than elementary 
instruction is provided. Throughout the country, notably at Bedford, 
Birmingham, Exeter, Bristol, and Bradford, secondary and higher 
schools have been founded ; schemes for the greater foundations, such as 
Christ’s Hospital and St. Paul’s, have all included in their scope pro- 
vision, either present or prospective, for the education of girls; and in 
many places in which the resources were insufficient for the actual 
establishment of new schools, the funds set aside for scholarships and 
exhibitions have been so distributed as to give substantial advantages 
in fair proportion to scholars of both sexes. 

Concurrently with these reforms, all of which required legal 
sanction, other movements on the part of public or quasi-public 
bodies have tended in the same direction. In 1868, a voluntary com- 
mittee was formed, with a view to secure for girls’ schools a share in 
the advantages which the then new system of Local Examinations was 
proposing to confer on secondary schools for boys. The University of 
Cambridge proceeded cautiously and tentatively, and at first simply 
gave to this Committee permission to conduct a trial examination of 
the pupils in girls’ schools with the same papers which had been used 
for boys. Two years afterwards, the success of this experiment was 
sufficiently assured to justify the University authorities in opening 
its junior and senior local examinations on equal terms to scholars of 
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both sexes. Oxford soon followed, and during twenty-five years 
the number of school-girls who have presented themselves at the 
examinations has steadily increased. The influence of this action of 
the two Universities on secondary education cannot be adequately 
measured by the mere enumeration of statistics, showing how many 
hundred pupils annually satisfy the examiners and obtain distinction. 
The local examinations have set before parents and the conductors of 
girls’ schools a higher standard of work than that which was recognised 
before. They have encouraged good teachers, and have helped them 
and their pupils to the most valuable of all knowledge, self-knowledge, 
and to a truer estimate of their own standing and acquirements. 

The establishment of the Girls’ Public Day School Company 
in 1874, mainly through the energetic efforts of Mrs. William 
Grey, her sister Miss Shirreff, and Miss Mary Gurney, has perhaps 
had a lerger influence on the improvement of feminine educa- 
tion, than any single measure: The lines of its action had 
been traced and much of the pioneer work ‘had been done by 
the skilful and successful exertions of Miss Beale of Cheltenham, 
and Miss Buss of the North London Collegiate School. Fol- - 
lowing the precedents thus set, the Company has familiarised parents 
with institutions of a comparatively new type, each under the adminis- 
tration of a responsible governing body, whose duty it is to select 
skilled teachers and to remove any who are found to be inefficient. 
These schools are large enough to admit of proper classification, and 
as their educational aim has always been high and generous, they have 
attained remarkable success. The Company has now thirty-four 
flourishing schools of its own, with some 7000 pupils. These figures, 
however, do not represent the whole or nearly the whole of the work 
which it has done. For in numerous places independent bodies of 
local governors have been formed for the establishment of girls’ high 
schools of the same character, though not actually incorporated’ with 
the Company; and at present there is hardly an important town in 
England which has not its Public Day School for Girls. The whole 
‘enterprise has greatly helped to'raise the standard of instruction, to 
encourage the due training and preparation of highly qualified teachers, 
and to remove from girls’ education the reproach which the Schools 
Inquiry Commission of 1867 declared to be well founded :—“ Want of 
thoroughness and foundation ; want of system, slovenliness and showy 
superficiality, inattention to rudiments; undue time given to accom- 
plishments, and those not taught intelligently or in any scientific 
manner; and a,complete absence of proper organisation.” 

Incidentally, too, the establishment of the public day schools 
has been attended by very beneficent social consequences. Until 
these schools were founded,. girls whose parents could not afford to 
employ private governesses were generally sent to schools which were 
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conducted on a small scale, and which called themselves “ educational 
, homes,” although, to say the truth, places of instruction conducted by 
strangers are very little like any home from which a pupil could 
come, or which she was likely ever.to enter. The average British 
matron is keenly sensitive on the subject of caste and social posi- 
tion. She objects strongly to any association of her girls with those 
belonging to a lower stratum of society, although she has ‘no objec- 
tion to secure for them a place in a school frequented- by scholars: 
of higher rank than her own, Hence the ideal school thirty or forty 
years ago was an exclusive “seminary,” with twenty girls, nearly 
all drawn from the same social class, and presided over by a gentle- 
woman, who, whether intellectually qualified or not, might be safely 
relied on for attention to all the convenances and proprieties of life. 
The teaching in such schools was either narrow and uninspiring, or 
if skilled teachers were employed was exceedingly costly. Now, the 
wisest parents are beginning to discover that, if they exercise reason- 
able care about the associations their daughters form out of school, 
there is no harm, but much good, to be found in the freer life, the 
. varied intellectual interests, the larger numbers and the better classi- 
fication of a good day school. In this way much foolish prejudice has 
been removed; children in different ranks have learned to respect one 
another, and to help one another; and the sentiment of republican 
equality, the discipline of a community in which the only recognisable 
distinctions are those fonnded on differences of character, knowledge 
and ability, has been found to play as useful a part in the education 
of girls as in that of their brothers in a great public school. 

In close connection with this movement, the steps taken by the 
University of London may deserve some record here. In 1866, the 
Senate resolved to establish some special examinations for women ; 
and accordingly courses of instruction were framed, and special regu- 
lations adopted for the examination of women in those subjects which, 
at that period of our educational history, were assumed to be pecu- 
liarly appropriate to the sex. Modern languages, history, literature, 
and certain branches of science were made prominent in the curriculum 
in obedience to a supposed demand. But it soon became evident 
that this was not what the best schoolmistresses or their pupils 
wanted. With unexpected perversity, the women who presented 
themselves for examination were found to be seeking distinction in 
the ordinaty subjects of a liberal education, in classics, logic, 
mathematics, and physical science; and not in those alternative 
subjects which had been offered to them as specially feminine. Tho 
women’s certificates were but little valued by the public, or coveted by 
the students, because, rightly or wrongly, they were supposed to be 
awarded on more lenient terms than the distinctions accessible to 
men, Experience led to the belief that the true solution of the 
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problem could only be found by the simple expedient of throwing open 
all the examinations, degrees, honours, and prizes of the University 
to women on precisely the same R as to men; and in 1878, 

the Senate with the concurrence of Convocation, obtained a biedt 
from the Crown, enabling persons of both sexes, who fulfilled the 
necessary requirements, to graduate in all the faculties. Since that 
date, and up to the end of last year, 1701 women have matriculated, 

410 have passed the Intermediate Examination in Arts, 217 have 
graduated as Bachelors, and 14 as Masters of Arts. In the Faculty 
of Science, 86 have passed the Intermediate Examination, 36 
have become Bachelors, and two Doctors in Science, In Medicine, 
66 women have moceeded in the Preliminary Science Examination, 
30 have passed the First, and 10 the Second Examination for the Degree 
of M.B., and one for that of M.D. The number of honours, medals and 
special distinctions obtained by the female students has been greater than 
the average in proportion to the whole number of candidates. The most 
recent returns of the Master of. Arts examination, show a remarkable 
result. There are four branches of learning in which, after a very 
' severe examination, the degree of M.A. can be obtained in the London 
University—{1) Classics ; (2) Mathematics and Natural Philosophy ; (3) 
Mental and Moral Philosophy; and (4) Modern Languages. No female 
candidates came up this year in the department of Modern Languages. 
But in Classics, the first of these branches, twelve successful candi- 
dates in all have just been placed by the examiners in the order of 
proficiency ; and the first three names in the list are the names of. 
women who have been educated at Bedford College, Girton; or 
University College. Another lady student is bracketed as fifth in 
order of merit, and one has taken the degree of M.A. in the depart- 
ment of Mental and Moral Philosophy, both having been educated at 
the new and rising University College at Cardiff. It may be added, 
that since the University of London has thus become open to women, 
two new Universities have been incorporated in the United Kingdom— 
Victoria University in the north of England, and the Royal University 
of Ireland, and that the Royal Oharter in each case contains an express 
provision empowering the Senate to admit women to degrees. 

But the most remarkable, and in some respects the most effective, 
encouragement which has been given to the cause of women’s academic 
education, is that which has been afforded in the ancient, Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge. The authorities of a modern institution 
like the University of London deserve no special honour for adapting 
their requirements to modern wants, because they had, in fact, little or 
no difficulty to overcome. The functions of that institution are mainly 
limited to the framing of schemes.of study, and to the examination 
of students. No conditions of residence, no ancient usages or statutes 
existed to obstruct the great reform of £878, or to hinder the admis- 
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sion of women to full membership of the University and to the enjoy- 
ment of all the scholarships, prizes, and distinctions it had to bestow. 
But Oxford and Cambridge have behind them the traditions of a thou- 
sand years. The Universities and the Colleges have been enriched by 
benefactions given at various ages, and hampered by various conditions. 
These facts ought to be borne in mind, whether, on the one hand, we 
may feel disposed to complain of the hesitating and partial measures 
yet adopted by the Universities in their corporate capacity, or whether 
we recognise, as we have good reason to do with gratitude, the generous 
aid and sympathy which leading mombers of both Universities, and 
especially of Cambridge, have, in their individual capacity, extended 
from the first to the whole movement. 

In 1869 the first attempt was made to establish in England a 
college of University rank for women. A house was taken at 
Hitchin, so as to be reasonably accessible to tutors both from London 
and Cambridge, and it was adapted for the reception of six students. 
In 1873 the college was removed to a new building erected for the pur- 
pose at Girton, near Cambridge. Little by little the premises have 
been enlarged, and the numbers have increased, so that there are now 
upwards of 100 students. The subsequent establishment of Newnham 
College, with its three halls, has brought up the number of female 
students in residence at Cambridge to more than double this 
number. It is, of course, to be noted that these colleges are not the 
product of any action on the part of the Universities, but owe their 
existence to the vigorous initiative of Miss Emily Davies, Miss Clough, 
Lady Stanléy of Alderley, and others, with the help of some resident 
members of the University. From the first the friends and promoters 
of the colleges sought recognition by the University, and admission 
to the degree examinations. But during the early years it was only 
by a friendly and informal arrangement that the female students were 
permitted to take the same papers which were set to ordinary candi- 
dates, and the results were communicated privately to the governing 
body of the college. Memorials were presented to the Senate praying 
that the privilege thus granted by way of exceptional favour might be 
formally recognised under the express sanction of the University, and 
in 1880 a Syndicate was formed to report on the whole subject. It 
was in accordance with the report of that Syndicate that the present 
regulations of the University respecting women received the final 
approval of the Senate in February, 1881. 

These regulations concede to the students of Girton and Newnham, 
and of any similar institution which may hereafter be recognised by 
Grace of the Senate several substantial privileges. They admit 
women who may have fulfilled the ordinary conditions respecting 
length of residence and standing which members of the University 
are required to fulfil, to the Previous Examination or “ Little Go,” | 
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and to the Tripos examinations. They provide, for the female students 
who pass, a published list under the authority of tbe University, 
showing the place in order of standing and merit which such students 
would have occupied if they had been men. These concessions 
however, valuable as they are, are accompanied by some well-nigh 
unintelligible restrictions. That the successful student cannot 
actually obtain a degree or become a member of the University is easy 
to be understood. ‘These privileges could not be granted by a Grace 
of the Senate, nor without new powers from the Crown, although 
such new powers would probably be obtained without difficulty if the 
University desired to possess them. But it is specially provided that 
the “ Previous Examination” which is required of ordinary under- 
graduates shall not be insisted on in the case of women; but that 
female students who obtain an honour certificate in the Higher Local 
Examination “may be admitted to the Tripos, although such certifi- 
cate does not cover the special portions of the Higher Local Examin- 
ations which are accepted by the University in lieu of parts or the 
whole of the Previous Examination; provided that such students have 
passed in group B (Language), and group C (Mathematics).” The 
effect of this special provision is that female students are admissible 
to the Tripos examination on conditions which do not apply to men. 
Women did not, it is true, ask for a special regulation of this kind in 
their favour; and as a matter of fact, the anthorities of Girton have 
never taken advantage of it on behalf of any of their students. Those 
authorities require all their students to give the same evidence of 
preliminary training in Latin, Greek, and Mathematics. which is 
exacted by the University from men who intend to graduate. 
Under the existing conditions it is possible, though rare, for a 
female student to take a place in the Honour or Tripos examination 
without any knowledge of Latin or Greek. 

A more remarkable and less defensible feature in the regulations 
sanctioned by the University in 1881, was the exclusion of women 
from the examination for the ordinary degree. We believe that the 
reason assigned for making this distinction between men and women 
candidates was, that in the opinion of many the ordinary degree ex- 
amination was unsatisfactory, educationally; that it was taken, as a 
rule, by idle or common-place men; and that it was undesirable to 
encourage women to come up to the University at all, unless they 
were prepared to read for Honours. But to this argument it may be 
replied that if the ordinary degree examination for men is not satis- 
factory it should be made so. If it does not serve its proper purpose, 
of offering to the rank and file of undistinguished students a certifi- 
cate that they have, at least, reached a creditable standard of attain- 
ment in the principal departments of a liberal education, then it shonld 
be ro reformed as to make it fulfil that useful, though modest, function. 
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And if it were so reformed it would meet the needs of the less ambitious 
candidates among women as among men. To a diligent and careful 
though not a brilliant, student, who wishes, for example, to obtain a cer- 
tificate of qualification as teacher in aschool, the ordinary degree repre- ' 
sents, or ought to represent, a more useful and practical course of study 
than is attested, say, by passing in any of the numerous alternatives 
offered at the Higher Local Examination, and afterwards taking a low 
place in the Historical or Moral Science Tripos. It is difficult to under- 
stand on what principle the University, when requested to make its 
degrees and honours accessible to the students of Girton and 
Newnham, took the opportunity of inventing for those students new 
regulations and restrictions which it did not propose to apply to men, 
and which, so far as we are aware, no women, and none of the best 
friends of women’s collegiate education, had shown the least wish to 
possess. l 

On the successes which women have obtained, and of the use they 
have made of the privileges accorded to them by the University, it would 
be superfluous to dwell. Each year since 1881 has seen an increased 
number of women attaining distinction in the Tripos Examination. 
In one year Miss Scott was placed fifth in the Wranglers’ list. In 
another Miss Ramsay of Girton (now Mrs. Butler) occupied a 
unique position, that of the only candidate in the first class of the 
classical tripos. This year Miss Philippa Fawcett of Newnham has 
attained the equally remarkable distinction of being placed by the 
examiners ‘‘ above the Senior Wrangler” in the Mathematical Tripos. 
The other reports just issued by the University show that three women 
have obtained places in the list of Wranglers, ten in that of Senior 
Optimes, and four in that of Junior Optimes. In the Classical Tripos 
one student, Miss Margaret Alford of Girton, is placed in the 
first division of the first class, two are in the second class, and six in 
the third class. In the Natural Science Tripos, parts i. and ii., the 
names of five women appear in the first class, three in the second, 
and six in the third. In Mediæval and Modern Languages five passed 
in the second class; in the Moral Science Tripos two in the second 
class ; and in the Historical Tripos one in the first class, three in the 
second, and one in the third. In any even of the largest colleges for 
men it would be regarded as a creditable achievement to secure seven 
first classes in a single year; but this distinction has in 1890 been 
obtained by Girton College with only 110 students in residence. 

It is, however, to be observed that although women have thus been 
able to secure valuable aid and honourable recognition from the 
University, they have for the present neither asked nor received 
material aid in any form from its resources. Whatever privileges 
they have enjoyed they or their friends have paid for. No University 
prize or pecuniary reward if any form is accessible to a woman, and 
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the admission of women has not yet cost the University a shilling. 
If Miss Fawcett or Miss Alford had a brother who attained the same 
position, he would have competed for and probably have secured the 
- Smith’s prize or the Chancellors medal. But the lady candidates 
cannot, however distinguished, put in a claim for these prizes, because 
technically they are not members of the University. Fellowships and 
College scholarships and exhibitions of course stand on a different 
footing. They belong to Colleges and to the residents in these 
Colleges, and not to the University. And with College honours and 
emoluments Girton and Newnham. will probably be provided with 
sufficient liberality by their own friends. But although women 
cannot, for obvious reasons, claim any share in college endowments, 
they have a right to ask that the University,-which has already 
recognised them and attested their success as students, and admitted 
them, even though in an informal way, to its honours, shall not 
withhold from them much longer rewards which, like the Craven 
scholarship, were intended to be associated with those honours. For 
example, the Bell scholarship is in the gift of the University, and is 
expressly designed to reward clergymen’s sons if they evince promise ; 
and to enable them to pursue their studies farther or to enter a 
profession. There seems to be no good reason why the daughter of 
a clergyman, if she. fulfils the required conditions, should not be 
allowed to have her due skare in this bequest. 

It has been publicly urged by the most influential organ in the 
press, that women ought to be content with the honorary recognition 
which the University has conceded ; and that it is unreasonable for 
them to expect any share in University revenues or emoluments ; since 
the testators and donors who have enriched the University from time 
to time deliberately designed their gifts for the purpose of helping 
the education of men, and never contemplated any division of the 
funds between men and women. But to this it may be replied, that 
neither did these benefactors contemplate the recognition by the 
University of women’s colleges, or of female wranglers. The steps 
already taken by the University constitute as complete a departure . 
both from the letter and the spirit of ancient deeds and ordinances 
as would be effected by a re-adjustment of University revenues. 
Moreover, the twelfth section of the Endowed Schools Act, to which 
reference has already been made here, constitutes an important prece- 
dent; for it expresses clearly the will of the Legislature in reference 
to the fature appropriation of some share of educational revenues, 
whatever was their original intention, to the instruction of girls. 
Those who have the greatest reverence for the “ pious founder ” will 
be the last to doubt that if he were as wise and benevolent as we like 
to regard him, he would probably, had he lived in our time, have 
shown as enlightened a regard to the wants and special circumstances 
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of our age, as he exercised in reference to the educational requirements 
of his own. In his absence we are entitled to conjecture that he 
would not have disapproved, but would probably have welcomed, any 
modification in the conditions of his gift which would have adapted 
it more completely to the changed circumstances and new intellectual 
interests of the present generation. 

Many anxious misgivings were at first entertained even by those 
who had the strongest interest in the academic education of women, 
in regard to its possible effect on the health and physical vigour of 
the students. It was feared that the opening of new facilities for 
study and intellectual improvement would result in the creation of a 
new race of puny, sedentary, and unfeminine students, would destroy 
the grace and charm of social life, and would disqualify women for 
their true vocation, the nurture of the coming race, and the govern- 
ance of well-ordered, healthy, and happy homes. All these predictions 
have been emphatically falsified by experience. The really fatal 
enemy to health among young women is the aimless, idle, frivolous 
life into which, for want of better employment, they are so often 

‘tempted to drift. Intellectual pursuits, when duly co-ordinated with 
other forms of activity, are attested by all the best medical 
authorities to be eminently conducive to health. Such records as 
exist in regard to the strength and general capacity of the students, 
to their marriages, and to the usefulness of their subsequent careers, 
are curiously contradictory of the dismal anticipations which were at 
first expressed on this subject, ‘The period over which statistical 
data on this point extend is at present short ; and it would be prema- 
ture to dogmatise confidently on the subject. But those who would 
learn what experience, so far as it has gone, has to teach us, would 
do well to consult the weighty testimony collected by the late Mrs. 
Emily Pfeiffer from medical and educational authorities in her interest- 
ing volume entitled, “ Women and Work,” or the still more striking 
facts and figures which have been collated by Mrs. Henry Sidgwick, 
in her recent pamphlet entitled, “ Health Statistics of Women Stu- 
dents of Cambridge and Oxford, and of their Sisters.’ It will be 
plain to all who will study this evidence, that there is no antagonism 
between serious study and a healthy and joyous life; and that the 
widening of women’s intellectual interests is more likely to add to the 
charm, and grace, and happiness of the home than to diminish it. 

One other truth has been brought into clearer light by the history 
of educational development in England during the last thirty years. 
It is that in our present state of knowledge and experience all attempts 
to differentiate the studies and the intellectual careers of men and 
women are premature and probably futile. Education is essentially 
an inductive science, a science of experiment and observation. 
4 priori theories are as much out of place here as in chemistry or 
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astronomy. What knowledge will prove of most worth to women, 
what they will value most, what they will best be able to tarn to 
account, and what is best suited to their own intellectual and spi- 
ritual needs, we do not know, and cannot yet safely judge. 
Neither the philosophers nor the practical teachers have yet been able 
` to formulate a coherent scheme of doctrine on these points. The ten- 
tative and empirical efforts of those who have tried their hands at 
framing a course of study exclusively adapted to women have all 
proved failures. As we have seen, the special women’s examination 
of the University of London was not greatly valued, and was soon 
abandoned. The University of St. Andrews, which has devised a special 
distinction—that of ILL.A., for female candidates only—would have 
proved more generally useful, and certainly more attractive, if it had 
simply offered to candidates of both sexes examinations of the same 
academic value and under the same conditions. And the clumsy and 
inexplicable compromise of the Cambridge Senate, which admits women 
to examination, and classes them with candidates for degrees, but with- 
holds from them the degree itself ; which offers to them that which they 
do not want—a new and exceptional form of Previous Examination, and 
denies to them that which many do want—access to the examination 
for the ordinary degree, is felt by many of the truest friends of education 
to have been a mistake, and to demand early reconsideration. It would 
of course be rash to affirm that there are no differences in the moral and 
mental endowment of men and women which ought to exercise an influ- 
ence on the methods of education. In some future age, it may become 
possible to map out the whole field of human knowledge, and to say 
what part of it should be cultivated by one sex, and what part by the 
other. But at present the materials for a decision do not exist, and 
any assnmption that we are in a position to decide will serve only 
to make the future solution of the problem in a wise and satisfactory 
way more difficult. Meanwhile, women have a right to say to all in 
authority —* Make your own schemes of instruction and your tests of 
scholarship for men as perfect as you can. Devise as many new and 
effective forms of mental discipline, and courses of instruction, as you 
think can be wisely cffered to men of various aptitudes and careers ; 
and then permit us, if we fulfil the same preliminary conditions, to exer- 
cise the same choice, and to avail ourselves of just so much of your 
system as we feel will be helpful to us. We do not waut your ideal 
of a liberal education to be lowered or modified to suit us. But we 
want to know how far our own aims and achievements correspond to 
that ideal, and we ask leave to be measured by the recognised tests.” 
Men will be helped in giving a wise and generous response to this 
appeal in just the proportion in which they view it in the light of their 
own personal history and experience. Ifa man who is destined, for 
example, to the Law or the Church were*to take up some subject, such 
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as Botany or Chemistry, were to write a treatise on Grimm’s law, or 
on the Fourth dimension, and any public authority were to interpose 
with a reminder that such studies had no relation to the proper 
business of his life, and ought therefore not to be pursued, he would 
regard such interference as impertinent. He would claim to be 
the best judge of his own interests. In like manner we are not 
entitled to affirm respecting any one department of intellectual 
effort that it is unsuited to the nature or to the probable destiny, of a 
woman. ‘There is no kind of knowledge, if honestly acquired, which 
may not be found available in unexpected ways, for the enrichment 
and the adoinment of life, whether the life be that of o man 
or of a woman. And even though the knowledge or power 
which are the product of a liberal education may seem to have no 
_ bearing at all upon the special business or definite duties of a woman, 
yet if it be felt by its possessor to make life more full, more varied, and 
more interesting, and better worth living, no other justification is 
needed for placing the largest opportunities within her reach. She 
has a right to. exercise.a free choice, and to solve the problem for 
herself. Neither the professional duty of a man nor the domestic 
duty of a woman, occupies the whole of life. Beyond it lies a wide 
region of activity, of honourable ambition, and of possible usefulness. 
There is leisure to be filled, thought and taste to be nurtured, influence 
to be exerted, and good to be done. And it is the business of man 
and woman alike, to recognise the claims of this larger life, and to 
become qualified to make a right use of such occasions as fortune may 
offer, for meeting those claims. 

There is no more familiar fact in human experience, nor one which 
suggests more pathetic reflection, than the large store of unused capacity 
in the world. Hundreds of men and thousands of women carry with 
them down to their graves great gifts which are well nigh wasted, 
noble aspirations Which are unrealised, powers of usefulness which are 
unsuspected by the world, and hardly known to their possessors ; simply 
because the right means for development and encouragement: have not 
been supplied, and because opportunity has been wanting. It cannot 
be doubted that in the intelligence of many women, in their desire for 
truth, in their high aims, and in their power to render service to the 
world in which they live, there is a great store of wealth, which has 
never been adequately recognised or turned to profitable account. 
The world is made poorer by every restriction—whether imposed “by 
authority, or only conventionally prescribed by our social usages—which 
hampers the free choice of women in relation to their careers, their 
studies, or their aims in life. It is probable that in many ways, yet 
undiscovered, in certain departments of art, of scientific research, of 
literature, and, of philanthropie work, the contributions of women to the 
resources of the world will prove to be of increasing value to mankind. 
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And it may also be that experience will prove certain forms of mental 
activity to be unsuitable. Nature, we may be sure, may be safely 
trusted to take care of her own laws. The special duties which 
she has assigned to one half of the human: race will always be para- 
mount; but of the duties which are common to the whole human race, 
we do not know, and cannot yet know, how large a share women may 
be able to undertake. It is probably larger than the wisest of our 
contemporaries anticipate. If there be natural disabilities, there is 
all the less reason for imposing artificial disabilities. Hitherto every 
step which has been taken in opening out new forms of active work 
and increased influence to women has been a clear gain to society, 
and has added much to the happiness of women themselves. It is, 
theréfore, not merely the chivalry, nor even the sense of justice, but 
also the enlightened self-interest of man, that are concerned in the 
solution of this problem. It is not his duty to urge women in the 
direction of employments they feel to be uncongenial tothem. But 
it is his duty to remove as far as possible all impediments and dis- 
qualifications which yet remain in restraint of their own discretion to 
leave the choice of careers as open to them as it is to himself, and to 
wait and see what comes of it. Nothing but good can come of it. 


J. Q. From. 


fAuG. 


ILLUSTRATED JOURNALISM. 


R. JOSEPH PENNELU'S article in the July number of the 
CONTEMPORARY Review, “ A New Profession Wanting Pro- 
fessors,” is really a criticism of the illustrated journalism of the 
present day. It is a formidable subject to attack, and’ if the whole 
system is to be picked to pieces and found fault with, it should be 
done by a very experienced person indeed. Is Mr. Pennell, an 
American draughtsman, such a competent anthority on English 
illustrated journalism that his opinions shouldiebg pted by the 
public, and his wholesale condemnation of the existing order of 
things be listened to with serious attention? He attacks the artist, 
the art editor, and the subscribers; he has hard words for the Royal 
Academy and South Kensington schools, and he winds up with an 
expression of opinion that “the standard of illustration (that is in 
England, of course) has never been so deplorably low.” 

It is now nearly fifty years since the Illustrated London News was 
started, and twenty years since the Graphic first made its appearance. 
Let any one take the first copy of either of those two papers, compare it 
with their issues of to-day, and see for himself what enormous 
improvements have been effected in every branch of illustrated jour- 
nalism: in drawing, engraving and printing; and with what speed 
carefully executed illustrations of the events of the day are now placed 
before the public, compared with what they formerly accepted—and 
accepted with pleasure. 

But let us follow Mr. Pennell as he goes along, commencing with 
the elementary instruction which he proposes should be given to the 
child at school. He says: “I would begin then by suggesting that 
drawing should be taught universally in every school; each child 
should be given the same amount of instruction in drawing that he 
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receives in writing ; he should learn to draw from Nature until this 
is as easy to him as it now is to write.” Certainly: there would 
be no harm in thatif the child could squeeze into working hours a 
right and proper amount of instruction in the other branches of edu- 
cation; but we must remember that Mr. Pennell is writing about 
children who are to develop into artists. The merchant who has to 
employ German clerks because they can speak and write three or four 
languages (having been specially educated in their Realschulen for 
commercial life), deplores the fact and tells us that enough time is 
not spent in our schools in the cultivation of foreign languages. The’ 
doctor and military man assure us that if we wish to produce fine 
healthy men we must let our boys have plenty of fresh air, drilling, and 
gymnastics. ‘They are all quite right; and in following Mr. Pennell’s 
reasoning, we must bear in mind that one boy in a thousand, or per- 
haps in ten thousand, becomes an artist; and as it is necessary to 
think of the lad’s future, too much time must not be spent in learning 
something which may be of little use to him in later life. The answer 
to this might be that a knowledge of drawing will do the lad no harm, 
and will probably be a source of much pleasure to him. That is so, 
no doubt; but in these busy times, with the enormous competition, if 
is necessary to think of the boy’s future at an early stage, and too 
much time must not be spent over one branch of his education or he 
will lose in another branch, which may be efter all that which is most 
necessary to ensure his success in life. 

Now let us follow the career of a young man who, having shown 
an aptitude for drawing, commences seriously to prepare himself for 
illustrated journalism. He enters an art school, which “certainly 
must not be constituted on the lines of the Royal Academy—to which, 
I venture to say, scarcely one of the leading Academicians would 
seriously think of sending any one, as they themselves owe nothing to 
its schools—nor of South Kensington.” No. He must not study in 
a school where he receives advice and assistance from the leading 
artists of the day ; he must enter this imaginary school of Mr. Pen- . 
nell’s, where he has to learn how blocks are overlaid and printed on a 
steam press ; he must learn the “rudiments of all forms of reproduc- 
tion.” and he may perhaps have time to learn a little drawing. To 
learn the rudiments of all forms of reproduction would alone require 
constant application for a considerable time, for there are legions of them, 
nearly all requiring a different treatment, and many of them being 
secret except to those employed in the reproduction of the blocks or 
plates. After a cortain time, having worked his way through this 
“school,” he will leave the establishment “Jack of all trades and 
master of none.” A 

Compare him now with the ordinary black-and-white artist of to- 
day. He will probably have shown somé aptitude for drawing while 
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at school, and as`soon as his general education is completed he 
will be sent to some local school of art, and thence to South 
Kensington, or to some well-known private school. Later on, if there 
is “anything in him” he will enter the Academy, where all his 
time will be devoted to drawing and painting from the antique, from 
life, and from Nature. Very probably about this time he will offer 
some black-and-white drawings to a publisher, and very probably the 
drawings will be refused. But by sticking to his work and listen- 
ing to the advice of successful men—who are always ready, as I well 

‘ know, to help on their young fellow-workers—he will have a drawing 
at last accepted, and then another; commissions follow, and his work 
becomes appreciated, and is looked for and admired in the illustrated 
papers. 

Now how does Mr. Pennell speak of that small army of “ black-and- 
white” artists who work so hard and conscientiously for their respec- 
tive papers ?—“ They have no knowledge—at least their work shows 
none—of what the standards of illustration are.” Is it right and fair 
„so to speak of men who do their level best to please their publishers, 
and through them the public; men who take pains to find good 
models for their figures, who very often work night and day, and who 
put aside every pleasure and engagement in order to be up to time, 
and not disappoint the buyers of the weekly paper when a certain 
event has to be illustrated ? f i 

The time of an artist of an illustrated paper is not his own; he has 
to be ready at any moment to take up a drawing, which the messenger 
calls for at a stated hour, and no delay is possible. The printing 
machines must not be kept waiting, and on Friday morning, in the 
small hours, the papers are being whirled through the country in 
every direction as fast as steam will carry them. 

Now hear what Mr. Pennell says—and remember he writes of 
journalism, not of book or magazine illustrations, for which, of 
course, there is rarely any immediate hurry: ‘‘ The method adopted by 
an illustrator who properly values and respects his profession—by a 
man who goes to the place he proposes to illustrate, and-does every 
bit of the work on the spot, if it takes him three days, three weeks, 
or three months.” Let us, after reading this, suppose that an artist 
has been asked to illustrate a review of troops by the Queen at ` 
Aldershot, an event which will probably be over in half an hour; he 
takes the train from Waterloo, reaches the review ground, produces 
his block from his bag, makes himself comfortable, let us hope, for his 
stay may be a long one, “and does every bit of work on the spot, if 
it takes him three days, three weeks, or three months.” When the 
drawing is finished, say, in three weeks, he takes it to the publisher, 
who informs him that the drawing is rather late and that a Royal 
wedding, a colliery accident? and a gas strike having occurred during 
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his absence, in addition to such small events as the laying of founda- 
tion-stones, &c. &c., it will be rather inconvenient, but he will find 
space for the illustration. And now the manner in which the drawing 
is to be reproduced has to be considered. ‘‘ Having decided upon 
this, he would consult with artist and engraver, for unless they are in 
harmony with each other and understand their subject, no good will 
come of their work.” This will probably take some time, owing to a 
slight difference of opinion as to the manner in which the last drawing 
of this same artist has been interpreted by the engraver; but the 
difficulty will be overcome, the drawing engraved. ‘The illustration 
` cannot yet be inserted in the paper, for “after the engraving is 
finished, it should undergo much more careful revision ,than the 
proofs of a MS.” Mr. Pennell-now goes on to say, ‘‘ Under the scheme 
of art training I have suggested, I am ‘certain that competent ilus- 
trators would be produced much faster than competent art editors.” 
I quite agree with him, for. no art editor could carry on a newspaper 
under such conditions as he describes;.and if an editor had the 
courage to try it, it would not be for long, for the production would 
die a very speedy death. Subscribers are necessary, as well as artists 
and editors, if the paper is to live. Then, again, the remarks about 
_ artist correspondents or special artists show that Mr. Pennell knows 
very little of the subject about which he writes, for he complains of 
the art editor who employs “two people to destroy and bungle what 
should be one person’s clever work;” and he writes, “What would be 
thought of the literary editor who, despatching a correspondent to an 
important ceremony, should receive from him a communication which 
had to be entirely re-written before it was presentable?” What 
would be thought of him? Does Mr. Pennell really know so little 
about. journalistic work that he believes that all the telegraphic news 
received and published day by day from all parts of the world is in the 
actual words of the correspondent? Good literary men will be found 
at every newspaper office who take the bald despatch, which would be 
very often quite unintelligible to the public, and write a clever 
paragraph or column, as the case may be, giving all the facts, 
but putting them into readable and artistic form. Itis just the same 
with the special artist. He sends hasty but strictly accurate sketches, | 
. accompanied by copious notes, and the artist in London puts these 
sketches into presentable form, such as are seen every week in the 
illustrated papers. Mr. Pennell would have Villiers of the Graphic or . 
Melton Prior of the JUustrated London News, who are perhaps the most 
well known of the many special war artists, “ produce on the spot 
drawings so good that they can be used at once.” How on earth 
either of these two gentlemen could manage it I do not know. If a 
leisurely journey round the world is being made, and sketches of the 
many interesting people and places are being prepared, then, when 
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time is no object, the sketches are reproduced direct without 
re-drawing. But in war time—let us say, for example, during the 
bombardment of Alexandria—it is impossible to finish up the sketches 
in such a way that they can be reproduced direct. Occasionally, in 
a very exciting time the baggage is lost, or, as happened once on the 
Nile, a steamer upset, and Villiers of the @raphic had to swim ashore, 
leaving everything he possessed, except the clothes on his back. All 
sketching and drawing materials being at the bottom of the Nile, 
he had to borrow or beg scraps of paper and leaves torn out of old 
regimental account-books. Let us take another instance—viz., the 
square fighting its way across the.desert to the Nile, moving slowly, 
very slowly but steadily, to the water, which every man was so anxious 
to catch sight of. With men wounded and dying round him in the 
square, with the Mahdi’s troops outside, the special artist is, somehow or 

_ other, expected by Mr. Pennell to ‘‘ produce on the spot drawings so 
good that they can be used at once.” The sketches of this memorable 
march when they reached London were rough and hasty, but accurate, ' 
the details being jotted down in writing all over the paper; and if 
the illustrations are compared with the rough sketches they will be 
found to differ in no way from those made on the spot, except that 
they are finished drawings instead of hasty sketches. 

I have confined myself so far to illustrations of topics of the day, 
which of course form the bulk of the engravings in a newspaper, and 
which have to be prepared in a very short space of time ; but if these bear 
occasionally the signs of rapid drawing and engraving, there certainly 
exist no such signs in the carefully executed reproductions of the 
works of the old and modern masters which are frequently appearing. 
The pictures of Sir Frederick Leighton, Sir John Millais, L. Alma- 
Tadema, &c. &c., are frequently being reproduced by the most con- 
scientious engravers; and drawings specially made for their respective 
papers by such well-known, artists as C. Green, Small, Woodvillo, 
Renouard, Sydney Hall, Hopkins, and many others, are constantly 
making their appearance. It is neither fair nor true to say, as 
Mr. Pennell does, in his article, that the illustrator of to-day ‘‘ messes 
about with no feeling for sharpness, directness, or precision of state- 
ment. As a draughtsman he shows no sense of brilliancy, of dash, 
of go. In fact, he has no life or individuality, either in his ideas 
or in his work.” Illustrated journalism, such a vast and important 
subject as it is, requires a far abler pen than mine to do it justice ; 
but though my article falls very short of what it might be, it should 
be understood that I do not write in praise of what has been so 
severely censured by Mr. Pennell, but simply to point out his igno- 
rance on the subject, as shown by his remarks, and the impossibility 
of his schools “in the air.” 

CARMICHAEL THOMAS. 
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THE PREHISTORIC RACES OF ITALY. 


OWHERE in the world is there such a mixture of races—such a 
conlumes gentiwm—as in Italy. 

At the beginning of the historic period we find Siculi and Sicani 
in the south, Etruscans in the north, and in the centre Umbrians, 
Latins, Sabines, and Samnites, all speaking Aryan languages. At a 
very early time the Carthaginians made-good their footing in the 
west of Sicily, and the Greeks established colonies in the east. 
Southern Italy became Magna Greecia—so that the greater Greece lay 
beyond the Adriatic, just as the greater Britain now lies beyond the 
Atlantic.. The Greeks pushed their trading posts as far as Cume 
in the Bay of Naples, and the Phcenicians established theirs at Cære, 
twenty miles from Rome. 

In the fourth century B.C. the Gauls poured over the Alps into the 
plain of the Po, establishing a Gallia Cisalpina in the north, answer- 
ing to the Magna Grecia in the south. 

And then, when the, Roman legions had conquered Italy and the 
eastern world, Rome herself was overrun by the peoples she had 
subdued. Rome became an oriental city. The Orontes, as a Roman 
writer complained, had emptied itself into the Tiber. A flood of 
Syrians, Jews, Greeks, Egyptians, Africans, Spaniards, Gauls, and 
Dacians—slaves, freedmen, or adventurers—poured into the Eternal 
City, making it a cloaca maxima—the universal sewer of the world. 
Then came the inroads of the northern hordes—Heruls, Goths, Vandals, 
Huns, and Lombards—who rushed in to appropriate the treasures which 
during four centuries had been plundered from Africa and Asia. 
Next came the inroads of Normans, Moors, Spaniards, French, and 
Germans, and, lastly, the peaceable invasion of winter residents. 

These are the races which, in historic ante have been added to the 
prehistoric peoples of the land. 
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At the beginning of the historic period we find the Etruscans 
established north of the Tiber, the Latins and other tribes speaking Aryan 
languages further to the south, and an earlier aboriginal population 
in the Apennines and Calabria. 

In books written only thirty years ago the oldest civilization of 
Italy is attributed to a mysterious people, who are called the Pelasgi. 
We hear of these Pelasgi in Greece as well as in Italy. Those 
megalithic structures ‘which still excite our wonder—the walls of 
Mycenz and Tiryns, as well as those of Cortona and Rusellee—are 
called Pelasgic. Cære and Cortona are said to have been Pelasgic 
cities prior to the Etruscan conquest. We must, therefore, begin by 
asking who were these Pelasgi. The modern doctrine, it is hardly 
needful to say, is that the word has no ethnological significance, the 
name Pelasgic being merely equivalent to ‘‘ ancient ” or “ aboriginal.” 
. The term was a term of ignorance, like the word “ natives” now 
applied to Polynesians, Patagonians, Red Indians, or Maoris. We 
may, therefore, leave the Pelasgians out of account; or, rather, try- 
and find out what races were grouped together by ancient writers 
under this convenient but delusive appellation. rh 

What we may call “the ethnological horizon” has wonderfully 
widened of late years. For vast periods, for many millenniums, we are 
able to trace the history of man in Europe. He is now proved to 
have been the contemporary of the great extinct carnivora and pachy- 
derms, and to have followed northward the retreating ice sheet of the 
last glacial epoch. The history of these primeval races has been 
tracéd by the tools and weapons which they have left, and by the 
shape and character of their skulls. i 

Archæologists have distinguished the successive ages of stone, bronze, 
and iron. The bronze age in Italy is believed to have commenced 
some four thousand years ago. The stone age, which preceded it, is 
divided into two epochs, the Paleolithic age, or age of chipped flints, 
and the Neolithic age, when the flint implements were ground or 
polished. The Paleolithic people were utter savages, clad in skins, 
living in caves or rock shelters, making use of no fixed sepulchres, 
subsisting on shell fish or the products of the chase, ignorant of 
pottery, without bows and arrows, and armed merely with spears, 
tipped with flint, horn, or bone. ; 

Skulls which are believed to be of Palæolithic age have been found 
in various parts of Italy—at Olmo, at Isola del Liri, at Mentone, and 
in some Sicilian caves. They are all dolichocephalic, or long skulls. 
Owing to the presence in their refuse heaps of human bones which 
seem to have been broken in order to extract the marrow, it is believed 
that these people occasionally practised cannibalism. But their chief - 
food seems to have consisted of wild horses of a small breed, which 
then roamed over Europe in Immense herds. Enormous refuse heaps, 
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consisting mainly of the bones of horses, have been found outside the 
caves which were inhabited by this race. In the caves at the foot of 
Monte Pellegrino, near Palermo, the floor is formed by a mayma of 
the bones of wild horses, which were cither stalked with spears, 
driven by the hunters into pit-falls, or chased over the cliffs. Similar 
deposits have been found at the cave of Thayngen in Switzerland, and 
in front of the rock shelter at Solutré, near Macon, where there is a 
vast deposit, the relics of the feasts of theso savages, nearly ten feet 
in thickness, and more than 300 feet in length, composed entirely of 
the bones of horses, and comprising the remains of from 20,000 to 
40,000 individuals. 

The Paleolithic period must have lasted for unnumbered millenniums. 
Archwologists conjecture that it came to an end some 20,000 years 
ago, when it was succeeded by the Neolithic period, which may have 
lasted for some 16,000 years. At the beginning of the Neolithic age, . 
when regular sepulchres were first used, we find savages, who may 
probably be the descendants of the Paleolithic people, spread over 
Western Europe. They were clad in skins, stitched together with 
bone needles. They wore bracelets of shells, and painted or tatooed 
their bodies with red oxide of iron. Broca considers that this early 
race is allied to the North African tribes, their language probably 
belonging to the Hamitic class, without inflexions, and almost without 
grammar. 

To us the chief interest of these people lies in the fact that their 
descendants may probably be traced in the present inhabitants of 
Sardinia and of Southern Italy, as well as in some parts of the British 
Islands and of Spain. They are usually called the Iberian race. In 
the early Neolithic period we find skulls of the Iberian type all over 
Western Europe, in Caithness, Yorkshire, Wales, and Somerset, in the 
South of France, in Spain and Italy. This race was swarthy, with 
olive complexion and black curly hair; it was orthognathous, lepto- 
rhinic, and highly dolichocephalic, with a low orbital index, and short 
stature, averaging about five feet four inches, Their present descend- 
ants are found in Donegal, Galway, and Kerry, in some of the Hebrides, 
in Denbighshire, and in the counties bordering on Wales. They are 
also to be recognized among the Spanish Basques, the Berbers, the 
Kabyles, the Guanches of Teneriffe, the Corsicans, the Sardinians, the 
Sicilians, and the people of Southern Italy. Pausanius informs us 
that the Sardinians were Libyans, or what we should now call Berbers. 
Seneca says that Corsica was peopled by Iberians and Ligurians. 
Thucydides and Ephoros also inform us that the oldest inhabitants of 
Sicily were Iberians. 

There are several prehistoric skulls of this race in the Kircherian 
Musenm at Rome, and the Falerian skull in the Villa Papa Giulio 
belongs to the same type. These skulls*are orthognathous and dolicho- 
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cephalic, resembling the modern Sardinian skull and ancient Iberian 
skulls found in caves at Gibraltar and in Sicily. 

This ancient type is still predominant in Southern Italy, Sicily, 
Sardinia, and Corsica. Professor Calori, of Modena, has measured 
more than 2,400 skulls in different provinces of Italy. In Southern 
Italy only 36 per cent. are round-headed, with a cephalic index” above 
80; whereas in Northern Italy the proportion is 87 per cent. In 
Northern Italy less than 1 per cent. are of the extreme Sardinian 
type, with the index below 74; while in Southern Italy 17 per 
cent. belong to this type. ‘The difference of race, as shown by the 
difference in the shape of the skull, may account to some extent for 
the difference in the existing civilization in the ‘north and south of 
the peninsula. 

Early in the Neolithic age, before the reindeer had withdrawn from 
Belgium, another race makes its appearance in Europe. They were 
à round-headed people of short stature, with a mean cephalic index of 
about 84. We first find their remains in the sepulchral caves of Belgium 
and Central France, whence they extended to Savoy and to the 
Rheetian and Maritime Alps. They manufactured rude pottery ; their 
weapons were axes of flint, carefully chipped and roughly polished, 
and spears tipped with bone or horn. The skull is of the same shape 
as that of the Lapps, whom they resembled in their short stature. 
Their original speech is probably represented by the Basque, and a 
few of their words may be preserved in mountain names of the Alpine 
region, such as Cima, “a hill,” which is seen in the name of Cimiez 
_ near Nice, ofthe Cima de Jazi, and of the Cevennes.” They are 

designated as the Auvergnat, Rhetian, or Ligurian race. i 
In the early Neolithic period we find in Italy only these two races, 
the dolichocephalic, or long-headed, Iberian race, who are physically allied 
to the North African tribes, and the brachycephalic, or round-headed, 
Ligurian race, allied to the Lapps and Finns. These two races 
inhabited the same caves, together or in succession, Thus, in a 
Neolithic cave at Monte Tignoso, near Livorno, two skulls were found, 
‘one of the Iberian type, with an index less than 71, and another of 
the Ligurian type, with an index of 92. In another Neolithic cave, , 
called the Caverna della Matta, an Iberian skull was found with an 
index of 68, and a Ligurian skull with an index of 84. No anthro- 
pologist would admit that these skulls could have belonged to men of 
the same race. ; 
We now come to the third Italian race, which may be called the 
Umbrian or Latin race. They spoke an Aryan language, and must 
be regarded as the ancestors of the Romans. They made their 


* The cephalic index gives the proportion of the breadth of the head to the length, 
and is obtained by dividing the bre@dth by the length from front to back, and then 
multiplying by 100. 
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appearance in Europe at a much later time, probably not more than 
6000 or 7000 years ago. They were taller and more powerful than 
either of the earlier races, and were orthocephalic, with an index of from 
79 to 81. When we first meet with them they are no longer mere 
savages, living solely by the chase, but are a pastoral people, who 
had domesticated the dog, the ox, and the sheep, and who had in- 
vented the canoe, and even the ox-waggon, in which they followed 
their herds over Central Europe. They no longer, like the two earlier 
races, sheltered themselves in caves, but lived in huts made of boughs 
plastered with clay, and in winter in pit dwellings roofed with poles 
and twigs. ; 

We can trace this race all over Central Europe. We find their 
remains in the round barrows of Britain, but more especially in the pile 
dwellings which they erected in the lakes of Germany, Switzerland, 
and Northern Italy. f 

From Southern Germany they -spread to Western Switzerland, 
where we find the remains of their settlements in the lakes of 
Constance, Neufchâtel, Bienne, and Geneva. These Swiss settlements 
began in the stone age, but were in many cases continuously inhabited 
from the age of stone through the age of bronze, coming down, in a 
few cases, to the age of iron. We can trace these people advancing 
gradually in civilization, at first subsisting mainly on the chase of the 
` stag and the wild boar, afterwards, as these beasts became scarce, 
depending more and more on their domesticated animals, the ox and 
the sheep, and gradually taming the goat, the pig, and the horse. 
At first we find them without cereals, and evidently ignorant of the 
rudest agriculture, laying up in earthen pipkins stores of acorns, hazel- 
nuts, and water-chestnuts ; and then, after a time, growing barley, 
wheat, and flax, learning to spin and weave, to tan leather, and even to 
make boots.. They are identified with the Helvetii, a Celtic people, 

This raco gradually extended itself to Italy; crossing the Alpine 
harrier either through Carniola or by one of the western passes, and 
occupying by degrees Venetia, Lombardy, and the Emilia, and, finally, 
the whole valley of the Po. 

When they. first appear in Italy they were still in the stone age, and 
had domesticated the ox, but were ignorant of agriculture. Now the 
bronze age is believed to have begun in Italy not later than 1900 B.C., 
and therefore this Umbro-Latin Aryan race must have entered Italy 
considerably more than two thousand years before the commencement 
of our era. 

On arriving in Italy they built pile dwellings in the North Italian 
lakes, similar to the pile dwellings of Switzerland and Southern 
Germany, and disclosing much the same stage of civilization. We 
cannot doubt that they belonged to the same race, and this is con- 
firmed by the close connection between Celtic and Ttalic speech. 

VOL. LVI. S 
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In Italy, as well as in Switzerland, the pile dwellings began in the 
age of stone and lasted down into the age of bronze. Many of the 
small lakes have been converted into peat-bogs, and in digging out the 
peat the remains of these settlements have been disclosed. 

One of these settlements has been discovered in a peat moor at 
Mercurago, near Arona. This moor was formerly s shallow lake, in ` 
which a pile dwelling was built by some of the earliest settlers of the 
Umbro-Latin race. They had no knowledge of agriculture, but fed 
on hazel-nuts and wild cherries. They had rude pottery, and polished 
flint implements. A dug-out canoe, a disc of walnut-wood, which had 
evidently formed the wheel of an ox-cart, and one bronze pin were 
found, showing that the settlement was not finally abandoned till the 
age of bronze had commenced. 

* Farther north, in the Lake of Varese, there are seven villages 
built on piles, two of them large, with numerous huts, which might 
almost be called towns, One of these towns belongs entirely to the 
stone age, exhibiting no trace of metal, but with remains of the 
stag, ox, goat, and pig. The other was fonnded in the stone age, 
but survived into the age of bronze, a pin, @ fish-hook, and two spear- 
heads, all of bronze, having been found. 

Another large pile dwelling in the Lago de Garda, opposite Pes- 
chiera, was founded in the stone age, and was in continuous occupa- 
tion through the age of copper to the age of bronze. 

Perhaps the most instructive of these lake settlements is the pile 
dwelling in the Lake of Fimon, near Vicenza. It must have been 
founded very soon after the Umbrians first reached Italy, and was 
destroyed before they had passed from the pastoral to the agricultural 
stage of civilization. There are two successive relic beds, separated 
by an interval, which shows that the earlier town was burnt, and 
then, after a time, rebuilt. In the oldest bed there is no trace of 
agriculture, even of the rudest kind. The inhabitants lived chiefly 
by the chase, but had domesticated the ox and the sheep. The bones 
of the stag and the wild boar are extremely numerous, and these 
animals evidently formed the chief food of the people, the bones of 
the ox and the sheep being rare. There is no grain,-and no cereals 
of any kind, but great stores of hazel-nuts have been found, together 
with water-chestnuts (Trapa natans), wild cherries, and stores of acorns. 
The acorns were roasted for food, as is proved by fragments adher- 
ing to earthen pipkins. Flint tools and rude pottery are found, 
but no trace of metal. The settlement was burnt, and after a time 
rebuilt. The newer relic bed contains numerous fiint chips, and one 
bronze axe, showing that the age of metal had commenced. But the 
notable fact is that at the time of this new settlement the people had 
passed from the hunting tq the pastoral stage. Wild animals had 
now become scarce, bones of the stag are absent, and those of the 
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wild boar are rare, but those of the ox and the sheep have become 
common. The agricultural stage had not, however, been reached when 
this second settlement was destroyed, the only farinaceous food being 
hazel-nuts, cornel cherries, and acorns. The dwellings were round 
huts, built of wattle, and plastered with clay. The remains of a canoe 
have been found. 

We learn, therefore, that when the Umbro-Latin people reached 
Italy they Were ignorant of metals and of agriculture, living mainly 
by the chase, and on wild fruits, nuts, and acorns. 

After the lakes at the foot of the Alps had been occupied, the 
population increased, and gradually extended itself southward, build- 
ing pile dwellings in the marshes in the neighbourhood of Mantua. 
The race next crossed the Po, erecting on dry land in the plain of the 
Emilia similar villages of pile dwellings, the remains of which are 
very numerous, and go by the name of terre mare. These terre mare, 
or “‘ marl beds,” are small knolls or elevations, rising a few feet above 
the plain, and are most numerous in the provinces of Parma, Reggio, 
and Modena. They consist of beds of brownish or dark-coloured 
earth, rich in phosphates and nitrates, and which are now used by 
the peasants for manuring their fields. They are plainly the refuse 
heaps or middens of ancient villages, which were pile dwellings 
erected on dry land. They vary from an acre to three or four acres 
in extent, and usually rise some ten feet above the plain, resembling 
the Arab villages in Egypt, each standing on its tell, raised above the 
inundation. These knolls are composed solely of the refuse of habita- 
tion, of the bones of animals, and of broken pottery thrown out from 
the huts, which were built on platforms resting on piles. The lower 
strata of rubbish belong to the age of stone, while in many cases the 
upper strata belong to the age of bronzo. They must have been 
occupied for many centuries, to allow of such vast accumulations of 
refuse. They were protected by a squaré earthen mound or rampart, 
surmounted by palisades, like a New Zealand pah. 

These terre mare, of which nearly a hundred are known, disclose 
clearly the civilization of the first Aryan settlers in Italy, the ances- 
tors of the Latin race. They made mats from the bark of the cle- 
matis, they knew how to prepare and to weave flax, they even 

“ obtained amber beads from the Baltic, but they possessed no swords, 
fibule, or rings. They had neither iron, gold, silver, nor glass. 
Bronze was cast, but not forged. We find strainers for preparing 
honey, and handmills or querns for grinding grain, but there is no 

. sign of bread having been baked. The vine was cultivated, but the 
art of making wine had not been discovered. No idols of any kind 
have been found. Certain earthenware crescents, supposed at one 
time to have been symbols used for lunar worship, prove to be neck- 
rests, used for sleeping on the ground, so‘as to avoid disturbing the 
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elaborate coiffure. The dwellings were merely huts of wattle and 
dab, no stone or mortar having been used in their construction. The 
people hunted the stag, the roe, and the wild boar, and kept dogs, 
oxen, sheep, goats, and pigs. They had no fowls. The ass was 
unknown, and itis doubtful whether they had tamed ‘the horse. They 
had dishes perforated with holes, which were probably used for making 
cheese, but no fish-bones or fish-hooks have been found. They 
grew wheat, beans, and flax, and gathered wild apples, sloes, and 
cherries. Acorns were carefully preserved in jars for winter use. 

These peaceful people must haye inhabited the plain of the Po for 
at least a thousand years, probably fora much longer time, two or even 
threo thousand years. They had advanced to the bronze age, and 
must be regarded as the ancestors of the Latins and the other Aryan 
tribes of Italy. ` 

At some period in the bronze age they were suddenly overwhelmed 
by the invasion of the Etruscans, a fierce and savage race which broke 
in on them from the North. All their settlements were destroyed— 
not one survived to the iron age, which probably commenced in Italy 
in the ninth or tenth century B.C. On other grounds it is believed that 
the Etruscan invasion was not later than the eleventh century B.C. We 
learn from Varro that the Etruscan era began 291 years before the 
Roman. The Roman era began in 753 B.C., and therefore the 
Etruscan era dates from 1044 B.c. But it is not likely that the 
Etruscan era began before the conquerors had settled down into an 
organized state—the duodecim populi Etruria, or confederation of the 
twelve Etruscan tribes. We may therefore, with some probability, 
place the Etruscan invasion of Italy in the twelfth century B.C. It 
may, not improbably, be connected with the great movement of races 
about this period, which began with the conquest of Syria by the 
Hittites, and of Egypt by the Hyksos, and ended with the Thessalian 
cand Dorian invasions of Greece, and that consequent emigration of 
the older Greek tribes to Asia Minor which lies at the base of the 
Homeric Epos. Itis possible that the Etruscans may themselves 
have been an Asiatic people, akin to the Kheta and the Hyksos. 
This supposition derives support from the similarity in the appearance 
of the Hittites and the Etruscans as portrayed on their respective 
monuments, from the old tradition which connects the Etruscans with 
Asia Minor, and also from the recent discovery in Lemnos of inscrip- 
tions believed to be in a language of the Etruscan type. 

After overwhelming the Umbrian settlements in the valley of the 
Po, the Etruscans extended their dominion across the Apennines to 
the Arno and the Tiber. It seems probable that the foundation of 
Rome was due to the Umbro-Latin fugitives, who placed the Tiber as 
a barrier between themselves and the invaders, establishing themselves 
on the Palatine, as their Etruscan foes did at Veii, eleven miles north 
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of Rome. Just as the foundation of Venice is attributed to the 
fugitives from the invasion of Attila and the Huns, so the foundation 
of Rome may be due to fugitives from the invasion of the Etruscans. 
This is supported by the fact that the terre mare and the palafitte, 
which are believed to constitute the primitive settlements of the 
Umbro-Latin Aryan race, are not found south of the Apennines 
beyond the Emilia and the valley of the Po. The Etruscan dominion 
and civilization endured for some 700 years. At length it fell before 
the invasion of the Gauls in 400 B.c., just as the Umbrian civilization 
had fallen before the inroad of the Etruscan hordes. And thus 
Etruria Circumpadana, the former Umbrian land, became Cisalpine 
Gaul, its possession reverting to a people who in race and language 
were nearly akin to its former jnhabitants. 

The settlements of the Gauls are recognized by the torques and the 
long iron swords which are found in their graves. At Bologna, in 
the cemeteries of the Certosa and Marzabotto, we have the tombs of 
the three successive races, Umbrians, Etruscans, and Gauls, all different 
in character, and easily to be distinguished. 

Thus it appears that the fertile plain of the Po was occupied by 
many successive races, whose descendants may, with greater or less 
certainty, be recognized in the present population of Italy. We 
have first the Palæolithic Iberian savages, mere hunters and probably 
cannibals, living in caves, ignorant of pottery, whose descendants 
may be traced in Sardinia and Southern Italy. They were followed, 
in the early Neolithic period, by the Ligurians, possessed of pottery, 
but without domestic animals. Their descendants now occupy the 
Rhetian and Maritime Alps. They were succeeded towards the close 
of the Neolithic age by the Umbro-Latin race, who lived in huts and 
pile dwellings instead of cayes, who possessed oxen and sheep, canoes and 
waggons, and who gradually acquired a knowledge of bronze. Inthe 
bronze age, some time before the middle of tbe eleventh century B.C., 
they were overwhelmed by the Etruscan inroad, their villages were 
destroyed, and they fled southward from the invaders. Then, at the 
close of the fifth century B.C., the Etruscan dominion was destroyed 
by the Boii and other Gaulish tribes, who were in the iron stage of 
civilization. Finally came the conquest by the Romans, and after- 
wards those of the Heruls, Goths, Huns, and Lombards. 

The people who lived in the pile dwellings in the valley of the Po, 
and who are usually called Umbrians, were clearly of the same race as 
the ancient Romans. -The skull is of the same shape, the type of 
civilization was the same, and Latin and Umbrian were merely 
dialects of the same language. 

Owing to the practice of cremation genuine Roman skulls are rare, 
and of skulls ostensibly Roman many turn put to be those of freedmen 
or provincials. But, judging from the few we possess, the shape of 
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the head was almost identical with that of the Umbrians, of the Swiss 
lacustrine people, and.of the Celtic round barrow race of Britain. 
The great breadth of the Roman skull is well seen in the portrait busts 
of Tiberius, Nero, Vespasian, Titus, and Marcus Aurelius. 

That the Romans were originally in the same pastoral stage of 
civilization as the Umbrians is shown by the fact that the words for 
money and property, pecunia and peculium, are derived from pecus, 
cattle ; while the ox, which appears on. some early Roman coins, may 
indicate the fact that the ox was the. standard of pecuniary value. 
The hut urns found in the ancient cemetery of Alba Longa show that 
the Latins at first lived in huts like those of the Umbrians. The 
ædes Veste in the Forum, the most venerable relic of early Rome, was 
originally a hut of wickerwork and straw, and so was the casa Romuli 
on the Palatine. 

The population of Italy has now become so mixed that in many 
provinces it is difficult to detect and separate the original elements. 
But the Sardinians and the peasants of Southern Italy still display 
the primitive Iberian type, and the Greek type survives on the sites 
of some of the old Greek colonies. For instance, at Naxos and 
Syracuse about twenty-four per cent. of the people have blue eyes, , 
while at Palermo, which was never a Greek city, the proportion is 
less than one per cent. In some parts of Lombardy Teutonic village 
names are numerous, and Teutonic names, of Gothic or Lombard 
origin, are common among the nobility. Filiberto, Humberto, and 
Garibaldi are genuine Teutonic names; so also is that of the Italian 
seaman, Amerigo Vespucci, who bore the Gothic and Lombardie 
name of Amaric, which he has given to the New World. 

It is curious that America, the continent which has become the 
patrimony shared nearly equally by the Teutonic and Latin races, 
should itself bear a Teutonic name, whose Latinized form bears indis- 
putable witness to the Teutonic conquest of the oldest seat of the 
Latin race in Italy. ` l 
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THE NIHILISMS AND SOCIALISMS OF 
THE WORLD. 


HE honr has come for a resolute facing of the most sinister 
problem of this century, and for a-fearless and unconventional 
attempt to solve it. Such a facing of it and such an attempt to solve 
it have not hitherto been possible: and, even now, only a beginning 
can be made. : 

I cite the Nihilisms and Socialisms of the world; but might go 
farther afield, and include the Communisms, Chartisms, and Fenianisms 
of the world ; for, in reality, their cause, their temper, their aspirations, 
and their aims are the same ; and-the key to one is the key to all. 

What is really af the heart of this weird and terrible-looking thing 
which, generation after generation, comes in such a questionable shape? 
Is it the demon it often seems to be, or is it some angel in disguise, or 
some angel in process of development? How many are, even now, 
prepared to ask that question, or to consider it, with even the thinnest 
veneer of patience ? ; 

These sinister and dangerous subjects can be dealt with in four 
ways. We can ignore them altogether, or try to ignore them; we 
can run away from them; we can hit out against them; or we can 
consider them. ` ; 

. The first seems, to some people, a comforting method of refuting 
the old proverb that where there is smoke there must be fire. But 
when the smouldering question becomes a burning question, nay, a 
blazing or explosive question, to ignore it is to be lost. We may 
deal with it by simply running away from it in indignation or disgust 
or dislike. But running away from an.ugly thing does not settle it; ` 
running away, indeed, may settle not it but, us. A third method is 
to hit out against the sinister thing; simply to hit out. It is the old 
way of the world. Don’t consider, ont question, don’t answer ; 
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simply hit, kick, stifle, smother. That seems to succeed the best o 

all, as the prisons, gibbets, and Siberias of the world attest; but only 
for a time. Nemesis arrives. A time comes when the mightiest 
despot shivers, shrivels, and fails. The only other way of dealing 
with these sinister signs of the times is Hamlet’s way : “ Thou comest 
in such a questionable shape, that I will speak with thee.” That is 
the way I propose. ‘Perchance the ugly thing we took for a demon 
may be an angel in disguise. 

What Carlyle said of the’ dingy, soiled, and rugged toiler, we might. 
say of many an uncouth social disturber of the peace: “ Thou wert 
our conscript, on whom the lot fell; and, fighting our battles, wert so 
marred,” Oscar Wilde, with real insight, touched a right note when 


» he said: 
“ I love them not, whose hands profane 
Plant the red flag upon the piled-up street 
For no right cause: beneath whose ignorant reign 
Arts, culture, reverence, honour, all things fade, 
Save tieason and the dagger of her trade, 
And murder, with his silent, bloody feet. 
... And yet, and yet 
These Christs upon the barricades— 
God knows, I am with them, in some things.” 


Tt will surely be a great gain if we can show that the barricades 
of the world have their Christs—if we can prove that these sinister 
and dissonant things are only manifestations of right aims under 
wrong conditions—if we can see that they are ugly mainly because 
they have to confront and grapple with ugly things—if we can detect 
in them all aspirations, emotions, instincts, ideas essentially bene- 
ficent and good. p 

What if, underneath even the demonism of dynamite and the 
horrors of Parisian petroleum, there is discoverable the despairing 
anguish of human nature’s longing for justice and right? Fresh ib 
our memory is the frightful upheaval in Paris, after the French and 
German war. “It was Hell broke loose,” said one. Yes, and yet we 
know that at the heart of the apparently diabolical Commune there 
were passionate longings for the triumph of the people’s cause against 
olass selfishness and official frauds. We know that glorious dreamers, 
unchastened seers, unselfish martyrs, and untamed lovers of liberty, 
as well as petroleum fiends and incendiary hags, went down in that 
horrible chaos of blood and dirt and fire. _ And to-day, as in the 
past, the suggestive and tragic truth comes out that keen philosophers 
and gifted poets and devoted patriots and noble-hearted women are 
among the leading Nihilists, even to the dooming of a Czar to death. 

Millions fail, and naturally fail, to see how an angel could look so 
much like a devil; but it is precisely what we must try to under- 
stand. , 

The most forbidding form of that ugly sign of the times we are 
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trying to understand is Nihilism ; but, fortunately, that furnishes us 
with the clearest demonstration of the fact that, however ugly it may 
be, it is only the product of something still uglier. Let these Nihilists 
speak for themselves. Some years ago they issued a manifesto to the 
Czar, in which they said: “ Why the sad necessity for this sanguinary 
struggle ? For this reason—that a just Government, in the true sense 
of the word, does not exist amongst us. A Government should be the 
expression of the aspirations of the people, and should carry out the 
will of the people.” In the most solemn and touching manner they 
revealed the open secret of their revolt. They said to the Czar: 
“ Tho Government in Russia has reduced the masses to such poverty 
and misery, that they are not even free to act for their common 
interests, are not secure against the most infamous inquisition, even 
in their very homes. Only the blood-sucking officials, whose knavish 
exactions remain unpunished, enjoy the protection of the Government 
and the laws. .... ° This is why the Government in Russia has no 
' moral influence over the people; this is why Russia produces so many 
revolutionists; this is why even an event like the killing of the Czar 
excites sympathy among a great part of this very people.” In this 
way, the Nihilists reversed dock and judgment-seat, called Czar and 
administration to account, put the nation’s rulers on their trial, and. 
cited the judges to appear at the jodgment-bar. 

The popular idea of a Nihilist is that he is a ferocious raffian, ready 
for rapine and thirsty for blood, hating restraint and loathing the 
law.* It would astonish multitudes to learn that “he” is often a 
woman, and a woman of a very noble order of mind and spirit, too. 
Here is a picture of one who stood in the front rank, as an “ anar- 
chist ” : “ She was girlhood personified. Notwithstanding her twenty- 
six years, she seemed scarcely eighteen. A small, slender, and very 
graceful figure, and a voice as charming, silvery, and sympathetic as 
could be, heightened this illusion. It became almost a certainty when 
she began to laugh, which very often happened. She had the ready 
laugh of girl, and laughed with so much heartiness, and so unaffect- 
edly, that she really seemed a young lass of sixteen. She gave little 
thought to her appearance. She dressed in the most modest manner, 
and perhaps did not even know what dress or ornament was becoming 
or unbecoming. But she had a passion for neatness, and in this was 
as punctilious as a Swiss girl. She was very fond of children, and 
was an excellent schoolmistress. There was, however, another office 
that she filled even better—that of nurse. When any of her friends fell 

* Referring to the late arrests of Nihilists in Paris, the Paris correspondent of the 
Daily ‘News says :—" All the Russians now in prison are esteemed by their neighbours, 
and the students among them by their professors. Mendelsohn and Lavrenius are the 
wealthy members of the settlement. The wife of the former is qualified by her 
elegance to be a leader of fashion..... Mendelsohn .... is the son of a rich 


Warsaw banker, and brother-in-law toa well-known author in Berlin... . . Nakatchiz 
‘is a Russian prince,” A 
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ill, Sophia was the first to offer herself for this difficult duty, and she 
performed that duty with such gentleness, cheerfulness, and patience 
that she won the hearts of her patients for alltime. Yet this woman, 
with such an innocent appearance, and with such a sweet and affec- 
tionate disposition, was one of the most dreaded members of the 
Terrorist party.” This gracious woman perished in a horrible gallows- 
butchery in Russia a few years ago. Her letter to her mother, a few 
hours before her execution, will tell the rest:—‘‘ My dear, adored 
mother—The thought of you oppresses me always. My darling, I 

implore you to be calm, and not to grieve for me; for my fate does 
not afflict mein the least, and I shall meet it with complete tran- 
quillity, for I have long expected it, and known that sooner or later it 
must come. And I assure you, dear mother, that my fate is not such 
a very mournful one. I have lived as my convictions dictated, and 
it would have been impossible for me to have acted otherwise. I 
await my fate, therefore, with a tranquil conscience, whatever it may 
be. The only thing which oppresses me is the thought of your 
grief, oh, my adored mother! It is that which rends my heart; and 
what would I not give to be able to alleviate it! . . . I hope that you 
will be calm, that you will pardon me the grief I have caused you, and 
not blame me too much; your reproof is the only one that would 
grieve my heart. In fancy I kiss your hands again and-again, and on 
my knees I implore you not to be angry with me. . . . Good-bye till 
we meet again, my dear mother. Once more, I implore you not to 
grieve, and not to afflict yourself forme. My fate is not such a sad 
one after all, and you must not grieve about it.— Your own SoPHIA.” 

Here is a glimpse of the men who were Nihilist pioneers :— 
“ Everything that is noble and sublime in human nature seemed 
concentrated in these generous young men. Inflamed, subjugated by 
their grand idea, they wished to sacrifice for it, not only their lives, 
their future, their position, but their very soul. They sought to 
purify themselves from every other thought, from all personal affections, 
in order to be entirely, exclusively devoted to it. Rigorism was 
elevated into a dogma. For several years, indeed, even absolute 
asceticism was ardently maintained among the youth of both sexes. 
The propagandists wished nothing for themselves. They were the 
purest personification of self-denial.” 

Of one of these, Stepniak gives an intensely interesting and 
enlightening account. Describing a Nihilist meeting of a somewhat 
depressed character, he says:—‘‘ Among the few persons present, 
there was, ligwover, one who succeeded in arousing the general 
attention, whenever, during the languishing discussion, he made some 
little observation, always spirited and slightly whimsical..... His 
voice, somewhat slow in utterance and always pitched in the same key, 
soothed the ear, like the low notes of a song. It was not a musical’ 
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voice, but it had the power of penetrating into the very heart, so 
sympathetic was it. He was very poorly clad. Although the Russian 
winter was raging, he wore a linen jacket with large wooden buttons, 
which from much wear and tear seemed a mere rag. A worn-out 
black cloth waistcoat covered his chest to the throat.” This was 
Lisogub, a millionaire, with large estates in one of the best parts of 
Russia, who, for the cause, risked or spent all that he had. Of him, 
Stepniak says: “I. will not say that Demetrius Lisogub was the 
purest, the most ideal man whom I have ever known, for that would 
be to say too little of him. I will say that in all our party there was 
not, and could not be, a man to compare with him in ideal beauty of 
character. .... Under an aspect tranquil and placid as an unclouded 
sky, he concealed a mind full of fire, of enthusiasm, of ardour. His 
convictions were his religion, and he devoted to them, not only all his 
life, but, what is much more difficult, all his thoughts. He had no 
other thought than that of serving his cause. He had no family. 
Love did not disturb him. His parsimony was carried to such an 
extreme that friends were obliged to interfere in order to prevent him 
falling ill from excessive privation. To every remonstrance he replied, 
as if he foresaw his premature end: ‘Mine will not be a long. life.’ 
And in truth itwas not. . . . . Hewas arrested at Odessa in the autumn 
of the year 1878, on the accusation of his steward, Drigo, who was a 
friend, but who betrayed him because the Government promised to 
give him what still remained of the patrimony of Lisogub—about 
£4000. .... Nothing else was laid to his charge than that of having 
spent his own money, no one knew how. ‘The evidence, however, of 
Drigo left no doubt upon the very tender conscience of the military 
tribunal... .. On August 8, 1879, he was taken to the scaffold in the 
hangman’s cart with two companions, Ciubaroff and Davidenko. 
Those who saw him pass, say that not only was he calm and peaceful, 
but that his pleasant smile played upon his lips when he addressed 
cheering words to his companions. At last he could satisfy his ardent 
desire to sacrifice himself for his cause. It was perhaps the happiest 
moment of his unhappy life.” 

These glimpses of Nihilists do for Nihilism what a lightning flash 
does for a landscape. After reciting the insanely despotic methods of 
the Government, Stepniak asks: “ What did it represent bat brute ' 
force? Against such a Government, everything is permitted.” “It is 
no longer a guardian of the will of the people, or of the majority of 
the people. It is organised injustice. A citizen is no more bound to 
respect it than to respect a band of highwaymen who employ the force 
at their command in rifling travellers.” The Terrorist, he says, 
‘fights not only for the people, to render them the arbiters of their 
own destinies, not only for the whole nation stifling in this pestiferous 
atmosphere, but also for himself ; forthe dear ones whom he loves, 
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whom he adores with all the enthusiasm which animates his soul; for 
his friends, who languish in the horrid cells of the central prisons, and 
who stretch forth to him their skinny hands imploring aid.” ' 

Every Nihilist knows well what are his chances in that grim cam- 
paign. The life of a Nihilist is the life of one who is doomed. The 
average free life of such as he is about two years; and he knows well, 
too, the penalties. The fearful rigours of a Russian prison have been 
often described. Here they are, revealed by the lightning-flash 
of only one ghastly incident: “In the course of the investigations in 
the trial of the 193, which lasted four years, the number of the pri- 
soners who committed suicide, or went mad, or died, reached 75.” 

But there is no ebb to that silent, sad, and mighty flow. Raid after 
raid is made upon that mysterious sea, but to no purpose. The dark 
waves close, and throb on. The Nihilist Executive once told the Czar: 
‘The Government may continue to arrest and hang as long as it 
likes, and may succeed in suppressing single revolutionary bodies. 
We will even admit that it may succeed in destroying the essential 
organisation of the revolution. But this will not change the state of 
things. Revolutionists will be created by events; by the general 
discontent of the whole of the people; by: the tendency of Russia 
towards new social forms.” 

And now, what are these “ new social forms” which the revolution 
demands? The Nihilist Executive deliberately stated them in its 
daring but dignified Address to the new Czar, ten days after the 
“execution” of the Czar, Alexander II. In that document, they 
said: “The rigours of the Government, after 1878 and 1879, gave 
birth to the Terrorists. In vain the Government slaughtered Kovalsky, 
Dubrovin, Ossinsky, Lisogub ; in vain did it crush and destroy dozens of 
revolutionary bodies. For these imperfect organisations, more strongly 
constituted bodies were substituted by a species of ‘ nutural selection.’ 
At last the Executive Committee appeared, against which the Govern- 
ment still struggles in vain. If we cast an impartial glance upon the 
last sorrowful decade, we may unmistakably and easily foresee what 
will be the future of the revolutionary movement should the policy of 
the Government not change. It will increase; it will extend; the 
acts of the Terrorists will be felt more acutely; the revolutionary 
organisation will take a more perfect and a stronger form. Meanwhile 
there will continually be fresh cause for discontent ; the confidence of 
the people in the Government will go on diminishing. The idea of 
the revolution, its possibility and inevitableness, will constantly gain 
ground. A terrible explosion, a sanguinary revolution, a spasmodic 
convulsion throughout all Russia, will complete the destruction of the 
old order of things. Your Majesty, this is a sad and frightful pro- 
spect. Yes, sad and frightful. Do not believe that these are mere 
words. We feel more than anybody what a calamity the loss will be 
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of so much talent and energy in the work of destruction and in san- 
guinary encounters, at a time when the same forces, under other cir- 
cumstances, might be devoted to fruitful labours, to the development 
of the popular intelligence, to the general welfare. .... The con- 
ditions which are necessary in order that the revolutionary movement 
should give place to a pacific development have not been created by 
us, but by events. We simply record them. These conditions, 
according to our view, should be based upon two principal stipulations. 
First, a general amnesty for all political offenders, since they have 
committed no crime, bat have simply done their duty as citizens. 
Second, the convocation of the representatives of the whole of the 
people, for the examination of the best forms of social and political 
life, according to the wants and desires of the people. We, never- 
theless, consider it necessary to point out that the legalisation of 
, power by the representation of the people can only be arrived at 
when the elections are perfectly free. The elections should, therefore, 
take place under the following conditions :—First, the deputies shall 
be chosen by all classes without distinction, in proportion to the 
number of inhabitants. Second, there shall be no restriction of any 
kind upon electors or deputies. Third, the elections and the electoral 
agitation shall be perfectly free. The Government will, therefore, 
grant as provisional regulations, until the convocation of the popular 
assemblies : (æ) Complete freedom of the press. (b) Complete freedom 
of speech. (c) Complete freedom of public meeting. (d) Complete 
freedom of electoral addresses. These are the only means by which 
Russia can enter upon the path of peaceful and regular development. 
We solemnly declare, before the country, and before the whole world, 
that our party will submit unconditionally to the National Assembly 
which meets upon the basis of the above conditions, and will offer no 
opposition to the Government which the National Assembly may 
sanction.” 

“ Such,” says Stepniak, “ were the proposals then made by the 
revolutionary party to the Government, and they have been several 
times repeated. The Government replied by fresh executions, by again ` 
exiling thousands.to Siberia, by fresh rigours against the press, and 
against every liberal tendency. The impartial reader will judge, 
therefore, who are the partisans of justice, moderation, and order, and 
who are the true ‘ disturbers of public tranquillity.’ ” 

Following these clues, the serious-minded but dispassionate thinker 
will assuredly end by seeing that Nihilism in Russia is only an 
extreme instance of what has been happening all oyer Europe. He 
will soon find light thrown upon many dark and sinister things. He 
may even be able to himself throw light upon our own troubles, and 
solve problems nearer home. 

Even the dreaded and detested Feniangof Ireland were not, at heart, 
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the imps and demons we are apt to imagine them; and the Chartists 
of forty years ago were only reformers before the time. At the heart of 
all these social and political upheavals there beat the same longing for 
the people’s good. ‘Take a character like that of Ernest Jones, who 
was imprisoned in our day as a rebel, and who, if he had lived a little 
time before, would have been hung. Ernest Jones, whose coat I saw 
literally torn off his back at a Birmingham Town-hall Reform Meet- 
ing, and who was kicked down the platform steps by the Liberals of 
that day, with John Bright sitting there unmoved, was one of the 
finest spirits of his day. He was a true teacher of the people, in all 
things pure and sweet and good—a scholar and true gentleman— 
a man of refined and delicate moral and intellectual tastes, and 
almost, if not quite, a first-rate poet. But the majority of his fellow- 
countrymen thought of him and treated him as a rowdy, a rebel, and 
a brute. 

But, in some respects, these early pioneers, these John the Baptists 
in the wilderness, are bound to be startling characters. John the 
Baptist himself was. He wore a blanket of camel’s-hair and a 
leathern girdle about his loins, and lived on locusts and wild honey ; 
altogether, a most irregular and painful person, not at all ‘‘ respect- 
able,” whose head, to please a harlot, was hacked off by a king. 
But he was the forerunner of “The Saviour,” who also, by the way, 
came to be Saviour only after Calvary and the cross. And John the 
Baptist, in other circumstances, might himself have been that 
“ Saviour”; for, in these matters, success often makes all the differ- 
ence, determining whether a man shall be written down a rebel or a 
patriot, a traitor or a deliverer, a rank fanatic or the Saviour of the 
world. We venture to say that Nihilism alone, during the last 
twenty years, has given to prison, to Siberia, and to the gallows 
genius enough, self-sacrifice enough, and love enough to have created , 
and inspired a dozen epochs in the history of the world. 

We are now fully prepared for the main question. What then in 
spirit are these Nihilisis, Socialisms, Fenianisms, Communisms, and 
Ohartisms of the world? ‘What is the soul of good, if there is any, 
in these things that seem evil? What is the impelling spirit under- 
lying the sinister action; the inspiration that breathes through the 
agonising cry? What are these sorrowful things saying to us ?— 
what is their message tb mankind ? 

Grant error, folly, ignorance, madness, crime ; still there are > great 
permanent ideas that lie beneath these ugly things as the rocks lie 
beneath the torn seaweed, the dead star-fish, and the shivering foam on 
the beach. These ideas are: 

1. That the men and women of a nation are a family, and that all 
legal, social, and political arrangements should be, as far as possible, 
based upon ‘that understanding. 
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2. That there are rights of poverty as well as rights of property. 

3. That in reality there exists no absolute and unrestrained right to 
“do as I like with my own.” 

4. That every nation should govern itself, and freely find out and 
carry out what is for its own good in its own way. 

5. That the soil of a country belongs to the country, and should 
be used and improved for the country’s good, and not for the creation 
of classes that, in time, appropriate all the accruing uses and values of 
the land upon which the nation stands. 

6. That the work done and do-able in a nation should be, as far 
as possible, done for the general good, and not be hammered out of 
labour for the creation of an irresistibly wealthy class. 

All the revolutionary and even anarchic movements of modern 
days have had these ideas at the heart of them; often dimly or not 
at all understood, but still there: often expressed in tones more like | 
the howl of a wild beast than the voice of a rational man, but still 
there: always at least the dim, wild, sorrowful longing for justice, 
pity, help. 

The time has fully come for facing the ideas which, we say, lie 
behind all these sinister movements as their inspiring force. The 
‘profoundest and most pregnant signs of the times are there. 

1. The men and women of a nation are a family. Superb ideal! 
and not entirely the nightmare of a demon, one may say. But that 
is Socialism and Nihilism, clothed and in their right minds. Utopian ? 
Why, it is only a portion of the larger truth which the State clergy teach 
us when they read in our hearing that “ God hath made of one blood 
all nations of men to dwell on all the face of the earth.” But if true 
of “ all the face of the earth,” how much more true of any one nation 
on the face of the earth! Is it impossible? Ah, then, that could 
only be because the ideal is too great,and beautiful to realise in such 
a fool of a world as this—or in a world where the majority are such 
fools—or worse. But let no one blaspheme against humanity by 
saying that we aré rebels and iconoclasts, when we declare that this is 
a Brotherhood not a mob, and that all our political and social arrange- 
ments should be based upon that fundamental fact. We are a family. 
One is weak and another strong; one sick, another well; one has 
bad luck, another good ; one is wise, another is a fool; one is bright - 
and apt, another dull; one is successful in the battle of life, another 
gets kicked into the gutter, and over his body the successful men get 
across the dirty road. ` What do we do in the little home where, in 
miniature, most of that is true? We do not play each for his own 
hand: no; but the home ideal is that the strong should help the weak ; 
that the well should care for the sick; that the bright should 
encourage the dull, not plunder them; and that the wise should 
protect the foolish. That is so in a civilised home, and it should be 
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so in a civilised nation. In so far as that ideal is made real, we 
make the best and not the worst of everything—the crooked things 
become straight, and the rough places plain. It is not mere senti- 
ment, it is practical politics, to say that human happiness and 
prosperity keep exact pace with the world’s realisation of the Brother- 
hood of Mav. 

2. There are rights of poverty as well as rights of property. An 
ugly proposition! But society is more and more being driven to 
admit it and act upon it. The doctrine of ransom lost none of its 
force when the modern preacher of it dropped it: and it will have to 
be worked out. The man who makes a gigantic “ pile” does so, as a 
rule, at somebody’s expense, probably at the expense of a great many 
people—possibly as the lucky last comer when the thing is ripe—per- 
haps as the lucky competitor in the general scramble. Here come in 
the rights of the men who are down. Poverty must be alleviated, 
and the strugglers must be left free. Property must pay. Some day 
that will be one of the strongest planks of the Democratic “ platform.” 
There are, undoubtedly, some forms of poverty without any claims to 
. more than existence ; but, to cite only one crying évil, our treatment 

of the aged poor is, in England, something that should make us all 
ashamed, 
` 8. The statement that there exists no absolute and unrestrained 
right to do as one likes with one’s own will not escape derision ; and, 
indeed, it might easily be pushed to monstrous or even malignant 
extremes. But this doctrine, again, is already very extensively recog- 
nised, and, of late years, the logal recognition of it startles even some 
Radicals. Our Poor Laws, our Factory Acts, our Sanitary Laws, our 
Education Acts, our Land Laws (chiefly in Ireland), all prevent people 
doing as they like with their own, even with their own children. That 
is not tyranny ; it is civilisation, for civilisation is the art and science 
of living together. The policy of grab and hold may be very English, 
but it is essentially barbaric. Tennyson, not long ago, described a 
very characteristic English habit when he wrote: “ Britons, hold your 
own.” It was not necessary to urge it. It is the one thing we never 
forget. As a nation, we not only hold our own, but as much of other 
, people’s as we can lay our hands on. But the ideal is not that. 
Anyhow, in the nation itself that is not the ideal. In an ideal 
community, every personal possession would be held in trust for the 
whole. It is the only humanitarian (to say nothing of the only , 
Christian) theory of life. The very idea of society carries this with 
it, and suggests that, as everything comes from the whole, everything 
should, as far as possible, be returned to the whole. Beneath the 
maddest and most wasteful extremes of the Socialists there is a truth 
to which they bear witness, and it is that truth which has got to be 
brought into living relations with the practical politics of the future. 
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4. The proposition that a nation should govern itself in its own 
way and for its own advantage ought to be the sheerest common- 
place; but it is the very essence of Nihilism, and, but for its repudia- 
tion on the part of a governing gang, Nihilism would cease to exist. 
Home Rale is everywhere an elementary right; and where it is denied 
there must be struggle and clash. If brutally denied, passion and 
indignation and despair will call forth crime—as in Russia, France, 
Treland—as more than once in England. In every age the rebels 
are, as a rule, the patriots, tle lovers of liberty; not the turbulent 
spirits, but those to whom chaos and strife are really hateful, and 
whose longing is that the nation shall live. 

5. The idea that the soil on which the nation stands belongs to 
the nation, and should be improved and used for the good of the 
people, and not for a class, some may call a vain dream. That is not 
denied ; but what is denied is that it is the dream of a demon. It 
is really the dream of a very sympathetic and noble type of man. It 
is a dream that may have come too late; but the spirit of that dream 
is the spirit of a profound patriotism, inspired by the longing to see 
the nation come tó the possession of its own, and to let the greatest 
good of the greatest number prevail over the plunder of the public, 
by private greed. 

6. OF the last idea I will only say that, however unattain- 
able it may be in its entirety, it is full of practical value as well 
as of ideal beauty—that all the work done or do-able in a nation 
should be done for the nation’s good, and not for the creation of an 
irresistibly wealthy class—always a danger as well as a tower of 
strength in a nation, tending to make flesh and blood too cheap, and 
money too mighty. 

This, rightly understood, is the message of the Nihilisms and 
Socialisms of the world ;- and this, with very varying modes of mani- 
festation, has been the inspiration of the revolutions and rebellions of 
our century. 

One lesson, at all events, these weird reformers teach us—the 
divinest lesson of all—that of uncalculating self-sacrifice. For, con- 
demn or dread them as we will, it is notorious that no selfish thoughts 
taint the simplicity of their aims. It is for an ideal that they give 
up all that the world counts dear; it is for an ideal that they become 
confessors or martyrs, criminals or Christs; it is for an ideal that 
they will ‘ even dare to die.” , 

But, after all, some may say: Grant all; and yet, what is the use 
of pursuing the impossible, however beautiful it may be? My answer 
is: I have never yet discovered what that same “impossible” may 
be: nor will I ever stop, or say what bright dream may or may not 
come true. But I believe in looking at bright things—at pictures of 
places I may never hope to see—at gfand mountains I may never 
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hope . to climb—or even at what poets only see in dreams. I do not 
mind men calling these ideals “ visionary,” for the history of the 
world is the history of the realisation of derided dreams. ‘He that 
hath a dream, let him tell a dream,” cried the old Hebrew prophet ;. 
for the dreamers have been the creators, the hearteners, the leaders, 
and the saviours of the world. 7 
And yet we know the sorrowful long road that still lies before us. 
The majority will thrust the subject aside, as disagreeable or 
dangerous; and, at the best, will say: “It is no business of mine.” 
This is the too prevalent gospel of our time. But even the practical 
Englishman might do worse things than remember that it was a. 
murderer who said: “Am I my brother's keeper?” This “It is no 
business of mine,” sometimes only means, “It is not to be helped. 
It is natural that the weakest should go to the wall.” Perhaps; but- 
if it is natural for one man to fail, or to sink in the swirl of the 
stream, it is equally natural for another man, or for ten, or a hundred, 
or a thousand men to befriend him. No, it is not Nature that is to- 


blame, It is 
“ Man’s inhumanity to man 
Makes countless thousands mourn.” 


But it will all come right—though after long waiting, through many ` 
weary years. The ape and the tiger will be worked out of the human 
race, and we shall lose the last survival of the old primeval snarl. 
The survival of the fittest will be the survival, not only of the- 
toughest knuckles or the hardest head, but the survival of the most 
gracious spirit or the tenderest heart. And all that has been done- 
and suffered for the race will shine out in large repayments in the- 
end. l 
JOHN Pace Horrs. 
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THE ORGANISATION OF UNSKILLED 
LABOUR. 


HERE is, perhaps, no industrial question which has made such 
rapid progress in recent years as that'of the organisation of 
unskilled labour. The attempts from time to time to accomplish 
such organisation seemed to prove’ by their invariable failure that 
there were insuperable obstacles in the way. As usual, good and 
sufficient reasons were found why such obstacles must exist. The 
very fact that skill was not required opened the field of labour to 
all, and made combination practically impossible, for when the ques- 
tion was one of wages, for example, and the state of the labour 
market was not altogether exceptional, unskilled labour could be 
paid off and cleared out with the certainty that its place could be 
readily filled. But in very recent times these beliefs haye received 
certain rude shocks, and unskilled labour has proved its power to 
combine and asserted its right to more thoughtful consideration in a 
manner which can neither be overlooked nor misunderstood. 

And indeed it is entitled to the best consideration possible 
from all men who are interested in the true welfare of our country, 
and of the people who are that country incarnate. Hitherto it 
has received more of pity than of consideration, and too little of 
either. It.has been assumed that its to-morrow must be as its 
to-day, and still less abundant. And yet of all labour classes it is 
the most important. All other labour rests upon it. It embraces 
the greatest number of persons and the most necessitous. Unskilled 
labour is the great sea which lies round all the continents, nay round 
every department of skilled labour, and, like the ocean itself, it is 
replenished from so many sources that you may take much away from 
it without reducing its apparent bulk. , 

By unskilled labour I mean that labour which can be transferred 
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from one trade to another, and from onc placé to another, without 
difficulty ; that lakour which has nothing to learn. This is only a 
vough-and-ready definition. It expresses what J mean, the labour 
which demands most thought because it is the most necessitous. But 
the fact ‘is that it is exceedingly difficult closely and accurately to 
define the difference between skilled and unskilled labour. The old 
distinction was and is clear enough: the skilled man is he who has 
served an apprenticeship to a trade, and the man who has not done so 
is unskilled. , But the rapid development of machinery has made a great 
- alteration in this respect, and there is a wide diversity of opinion upon 
the point, whether machine-men areor ere not entitled to be called 
skilled. In many cases the machine-man requires to learn little or 
nothing. His work is exactly cut out for him, and he has only to 
take pains. But he may be, and often is, promoted to the care of 
- machines, and then more has to be learned, for skill may be really re- 
quired in their management. To my mind he is no longer the labourer 
proper, he is not the man who, if the machine were not wanted, would 
be taken off to work on the floor, to do labouring jobs properly so 
called. There are machine-men on Tyneside who are at the present 
‘time making six shillings a day. If the labourers were all making 
that wage, or even two-thirds of that wage, it would be just as 
important to advocate a peace policy for them and amongst them, 
but the arguments would have to be changed. Ds. 

We are apt to use general terms as though they denoted specific 
ideas. The truth is that the words “ unskilled labour” are very wide 
indeed, and include a great number of individual classes which differ 
largely from each other in character, intelligence, and skill. There 
is as great a distinction between the man whose life is spent in using 
the spade, mattock, or wheelbarrow, and the man who attends to the 
most difficult machine, as there is between the man who grooms the 
horses and the man who sits in the carriage. 

The diffculty that there is in agreeing upon the definition of 
skilled and unskilled labour helps to make the difficulty of getting 
accurate statistics of the number of workmen in each branch in any 
district very great. It is scarcely creditable, to an important 
industrial people, that there should be so little certain information 
available upon this and similar points. The first step towards the 
profitable discussion of any difficult question is to get it accurately’ 
stated. If you can reduce its chief points to figures, and thus learn 
exactly what the work which lies before you is, you have gone a long 
way towards settling it. I have tried in many different ways to . 
ascertain the number of unskilled workmen on Tyneside. Ihave had 
returns from works, warehouses, docks, &c., and have received the 
assistance of many men who spend their lives amongst the workmen, 
but the ultimate estimates differ so widely that I can make no general 
statement of numbers. 
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But it may be of interest to mention one or two of the cases in 
which I have got exact figures. Most of us probably think that the great 
mining industry is one in which little but skilled labour is employed; 
but I find that, taking three of the largest collieries in Northumberland, 
so far from this being the case, they only employ 1896 skilled men, 
whilst they have no less than 2137 unskilled men. 

Again. I take two well-known engineering works situated in quite 
different parts of the Tyneside district. In onè, which employs 940 
men, 670 are skilled men, only 160 are ordinary labourers, and 110 
are skilled labourers or machine-men; in the other, which employs 
1068 men, 697 are skilled and 371 unskilled, if you count machine- 
men as unskilled; or 982 are skilled and 136 unskilled, if you count 
machine-men as skilled. In a shipbuilding-yard where 955 men are 
employed, 200 are ordinary labourers and 80 skilled labourers. 

I may, perhaps, put it generally that whilst speaking of engineering 
and shipbuilding works only, and counting machinists, engine-men, 
&c., as skilled workmen, the amount of skilled very greatly exceeds 
that of unskilled labour, and whilst there is a tendency for the 
amount of unskilled labour to decrease, yet when we take into account 
the employments in which unskilled labour only is required——more 
than eleven hundred unskilled men, for example, working on New- 
castle Quay alone—and the overplus of unskilled labour which is 
only too often available, we may conclude with some certainty that 
the unskilled men, though not really so numerous as they claim to be, 
form a much larger part of the army of labour than any other section 
of that army, and possibly than any other two sections together. ` 

The Tyneside district is probably not exceptional. So far as I am 
able to comparé the very general conclusions I have come to with 
those of that invaluable work on “ Labour and Life in East London,” 
which Mr. Charles Booth has recently edited, they seem to correspond 
more nearly than I should have expected. The difficulties of the 
problem of unskilled labour are no doubt intensified in the metropolis, 
but. they do not seem to me to differ in kind from those by which we 
are confronted in the provinces, and the same remedies are probably 
applicable in both cases alike. J believe that the best remedy will 
be found in systematic self-organisation leading to some such method 
of the peaceable settlement of labour disputes as already obtains in 
many cases of skilled labour. 

But the difficulties in the way of successful organisation are almost 
overwhelming. In the Tyneside district there have been many 
attempts to form a Labourers’ Union, and as many failures. There 
is at the present time a movement on foot of a wider and more 
general kind, and it has been taken up enthusiastically. It is yet too 
soon to say much about it. for it is quite in its infancy, although it 
already counts nearly thirty thousand members, It aims at the 
establishment of Labourers’ Unions in many different places, perhaps 
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ultimately throughout the entire country, and a Federation of these 
Unions for the purpose of mutual encouragement and support. But 
those most deeply interested in it feel most keenly that the uncertainty, 
which is the most trying feature of unskilled labour, and the conse- 
quent nomadic character of such labour which makes it difficult to 
keep up regularly the requisite member’s subscription ; the necessary ` 
smallness of that subscription consequent upon the low remuneration 
of. the labourer; the general ignorance of the class appealed to, and 
the absence of the habit of thrift, or, perhaps, I should rather say the 
impossibility of thrift—the consequence of the uncertainty, small re- 
muneration, and ignorance combined—constitute real, solid, immense 
difficulties which can only be slowly overcome. One of the most earnest 
and enlightened workers in this cause, himself a labourer, recently 
said to me: “I should be quite happy if I could believe that, in 
thirty years, we should have got unskilled labour properly organised.” 
But when we look back fora few years at the condition of the 
skilled labourer in our own country, we may be encouraged in the 
hope that the problems of unskilled labour which so sorely perplex us 
now, and which seem so hard to solve, will receive a fair and just 
solution. Perhaps we are too apt to take things as we find them, to 
think that what we see and know is that which has been and which 
will be. 
‘We! what do we see? each a space 
Of some few yards before his face ; 
Does that the whole wide plan explain ? 
Ah, yet consider it again |” 
H 
These labour questions have their root in the far past. Six centu- 
ries ago legislation was at work upon them, and so continued to work, 
in ways strange and doubtful to our thinking. But the actual aspects 
of them with which we have to deal have their roots in the imme- 
diate past. The factory system itself is little more than a century 
old. The frequent accumulation of vast fortunes rapidly and in 
single hands, which we now accept as a matter of course, has not 
existed for much more than half that time. Trade Unions and 
National Education have not been fully recognised by law for twenty 
years. The whole labour question, as we know it, is a very modern 
affair after all. If we will listen to the view of the intelligent 
foreigner, who from time to time comes amongst us to observe our 
doings, we shall find that about fifty years since he said, speaking 
of skilled labour in our England, that “the condition of the workmen 
and of their wives and children was so deplorable, the rate of wages 
so low, health and morality so ruined, the greed of gain on the part 
of the manufacturers so general, and the State and society so indif- 
ferent, he could see no escape but in a violent revolution, which he 
regarded with certainty as unayoidable.” 
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And yet the half-century has gone, and not only has the violent 
‘revolution not come to pass, but a silent, beneficent revolution has 
-done its work—a moral revolution, a revolution of ideas—and, though 
the change is far from its ultimate end, has already blotted out the 
picture of skilled labour then truthfully drawn, and has given strength 
and hope to our faith in a better and brighter future sor unskilled 
labour itself. 

But, though fifty years is a short period in the life of a nation, it, 
is a long one in the life of an individual, and the remedy of patience 
‘is ill preached to the man who, by impatience, can lose nothing, but 
may possibly gain. What chance is there for the systematic organisa- 
tion of unskilled labour? What chance that, when fully organised, 
its organisation will be used to promote the peaceful settlement of 
labour disputes ? 

The last question would be speedily answered by many of the 
employers of unskilled labour upon Tyneside. They would say that 
there was none whatever. The new movement has, so far, been dis- 
tinctly and actively aggressive. We had scarcely awakened to the 
fact that unskilled labour could combine before we found that its 
-combination was the most formidable of all, for all skilled labour is 
-dependent upon unskilled labour, and, if that can be successfully 
withdrawn, entire stoppage of industry is the result, And thus the 
young Labourers’ Unions, here and elsewhere, have had an extraordi- 
nary amount of success in obtaining higher wages and shorter hours 
for their members. No doubt they have made mistakes. They have 
been hasty, unreasonable, and inconsiderate. It is alleged that, in 
some instances, their demands have driven away trade from the 
locality, that they have compelled men to join their ranks who were 
satisfied to remain outside, that their members are subject to the 
decrees of committees and officials who often know little of the cir- 
‘cumstances of the cases which they control. But, granting the truth 
-of all these statements, and even granting that huge Unions of widely 
differing interests cannot be permanently successful, this has, at least, 
been established, that unskilled labour has that power of combination 
which was so long denied to it. Ultimate success in any great under- 
taking is often most solidly built up on many failures. 

The present movements in unskilled labour throughout the land, 
the most important movements by far which we have seen, all tend in 
the direction of organisation. The ruling demand is for greater 
certainty of employment, and if greater certainty of employment can 
be obtained and maintained, one of the chief difficulties in the way of 
effectual organisation will have been removed, there will be no longer 
the need of irregularity in the payment of members’ subscriptions. 
Again: some portion, at all events, of the wholesome restlessness 
which characterises the labour party in the present day, is due to the 
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spread of education, and education has a tendency to make men take 
broader views, to widen and raise their range of pleasure, to aid in the 
formation of thrifty habits by raising the standard of comfort, and to 
give the true appreciation of that which is and that which is not 
attainable. With experience, employment, and education, the work of 
organisation must become easier. 

And with really good organisation the possibility of peace is largely 
-increased: but there are certain dangers to which the Unions of un- 
skilled labourers are liable which do not affect to the same extent the 
older and more experienced trade societies. The general want of educa- 
tion and of the business training which is acquired in the conduct of 
co-operative and friendly societies, compels them to accept leaders who 
are not of their own class. So long as they succeed in obtaining 
prudent, experienced, and conscientious men, there is little, if any, 
disadvantage in this, but, as these Unions increase in number, and 
before they have lasted sufficiently long to train their own leaders, there 
is always the risk of their falling into the hands of the professional 
agitator who must keep his position by promoting discord rather than 
peace. This want of the knowledge of affairs militates also against 
the practice of conciliation, although it may afford some opportunity 
for the action of the kindly intentioned committees, formed of persons 
unacquainted with the details of the matters in dispute, whose inter- 
ference would be resented in the case of skilled labour, and is most 
beneficial, in any case, when confined to bringing the interested parties 
face to face. So far, arbitration has been the resort in almost all 
dispntes in which unskilled labour has had part. 

The tendency which obtains at present to make Labourers’ Unions 
very large, extending over a great range of country and with many 
branches, is also a somewhat dangerous one. In order to work a 
large society well and safely a man of much organising power should 

- be at the head of affairs, one who will see that, before all things, the 
system of keeping accounts is thoroughly thought out, provided for, and 
worked up to. This is a matter which is too often overlooked, but 
which cannot be overlooked without disaster being certainly the con- 
sequence. And closely connected with the keeping of correct accounts 
is the provision of proper benefits. No Union is safe which has not 
submitted its scale of benefits to very careful actuarial calculation. 
The fighting department is the least, the friendly department the 
most, important of any Union. The benefits frequently promised are 
on altogether too high a scale. It is true that the rules may provide 
that they shall only be paid when the funds permit, but it is not quite 
fair to hold out prospects of benefit which can never be actually 
realised. 

And, even when unskilled labour is organised, the difficulties in 
the way of the formation of Soint Boards are nearly as great as those 
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in the way of organisation itself. I find that I can best sppreciate 
them by picturing an attempt made to form such a Joint Board. 
Let us suppose that. it is meant to regulate all questions of unskilled 
labour for Tyneside. We may withdraw from the list of unskilled ` 
labourers whom such a Board would bave to represent: those employed 
in the mining and iron industries, because they are really represented 
at the existing Boards. and are included in the arrangements which 
are made from time to time. But, upon the other hand, we mnst 
bear in mind that, in the shipbuilding trade, we have to deal with 
the skilled men rather than with the employers, for in most cases 
the skilled men are the employers. But, with these reservations, 
we have the whole of the unskilled labour of Tyneside, representing o 
multitude of individual workers in a multitude of varying employ- 
ments, to deal with. 

The first point to be aimed at in the establishment of a Joint 
Board is to get such a proportion of the employers and employed 
respectively to associate as will ensure that, in each case, the trade is 
fully represented, and that a decision of the Board will practically bind 
the trade. But, in the case of unskilled labour—bind what trade? That 
is really the difficult question. In the Joint Boards of which we have 
experience there is but one trade represented, and employers and 
employed are, so to speak, in the same boat, But in the new Board 
which we are contemplating there are many different trades to be 
represented, and as many varying interests. 

But is this really so? Is not the relationship of employers to 
unskilled labour very much the same whatever the trade may be? I 
put that question not argumentatively, but inquiringly or suggestively. 
Are there greater differences in the relations of unskilled labour to 
various employments than there are in the relations of hewers to 
various collieries? But. even if this suggested view be, altogether 
erroneous, then is it not possible to classify unskilled labour under 
such heads as may be proved to be necessary, and to have a Joint 
Board in each case ? 

But it is said that there is a serious difficulty inherent to unskilled 
labonr, and that is the impossibility of defining the district over which 
any Board shonld exercise jurisdiction. The finished iron trade of the 
North of England and that of Staffordshire dre alike precise terms ; in 
both cases there are well recognised geographical and other limita- 
tions. But the unskilled labour of Northumberland is the same as 
that of Cumberland, or Durham, or Lancashire. 

This does not seem to me to be really so serious as it looks at first, 
for exactly the same may be said of the skilled labour in the coal 
trade of Northumberland and in that of Durham, each of which has 
its Board. Again, the building trades of Wolverhampton do not 
materially differ from the building trades of the surrounding district, 
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yet they have their own Board. So that, theoretically, there should 
be no difficulty in the unskilled labour of each trade having its own 
Joint Board in each town or district. But this is quite unnecessary 
if the system of Joint Boards spreads to definite trades and becomes 
general. One of the best results of the recent contests, in which un- 
skilled labour has played so remarkable a part, has been the convincing 
testimony of the sympathy which exists between skilled and unskilled 
labour. Where a trade has its Joint Board the interests of both are 
attended to, and, if most trades had Boards, it would only be the 
unskilled labour employed in industries which had no skilled labour, 
or in trades which had not formed Boards, that would need to combine 
and have a Board of its own. a i 

Upon such a Board every employer of unskilled labour could 
not be personally represented, but every large employer would have a 
seat, and the small employers would elect representatives. Sufficient’ 
employers must be represented to give the decision of the Board 
general significance, and to ensure its general acceptance. 

But whatever is done will have to be the result of agreement 
between employers and employed—-Law will not bind the two 
parties together in this country. Much valuable time and labour 
have been thrown away in the endeavour to introduce institutions 
similar to the “ Conseils de Prud’hommes,” which have flourished in 
France since 1806 and in Belgium since 1810. They are doubtless 
very good in their way, and we may gain valuable hints from them, 
but they are not what we want. It is the bringing together of 
employers and employed as equals in friendly argument which is of 
the first importance, and which no law can provide. 

I do not think that, at the present stage of this inquiry, I should 
go further than I have done, I believe that the difficulties in the 
way of the union of unskilled labour, though very great, will assuredly 
be overcome, and that, after many trials and much disappointment, 
perhaps after frequent strikes with their attendant misery and loss, 
“ far off in summers which we may not see,” success will be built up 
on many failures, and the peaceful method of settling disputes will be 
adopted in the case of unskilled labour also. And not only the 
labourers, but the entire nation also, will reap the benefit, 


ROBERT SPENCE WATSON. 


A DEFENCE OF UNIVERSITY LECTURES. 


ROFESSOR Sidgwick, of Cambridge, has recently written an 
original and suggestive essay against the system of professorial 
lectures at our Universities. The subject is so important and many- 
sided, it has been so ably discussed, and Mr. Sidgwick has emphasised 
a weak point in our present academical system with such fair-minded- 
ness, that any other University teacher, however much he may differ 
from him, may hesitate to write in defence of use and wont. On the 
other hand, the issues at stake are so vital, and the changes which 
the adoption of Mr. Sidgwick’s proposals would necessitate’ are so 
radical, that a brief statement from what I may, without presumption, 
call the Scottish University point of view, may have its use. 

Mr. Sidgwick has limited his lecture to the one question—How 
should instruction be carried oh at our Universities in the future, so 
as to do the largest amount of good to the students who come up to 
them for instruction? Time out of mind—in this country, on the 
continent of Europe, and in America—the daily oral lecture has been 
regarded (especially in the department of Philosophy) as not only 
the most important part of a professor's duty, but as the most 
educative influence to which a student can be subjected. This 
time-honoured system of oral exposition Mr. Sidgwick regards as 
an “antiquated survival, a relic of the times before the printing-press 
was invented”; but he is careful‘to limit the controversy to a special 
kind of lecturing, that, viz., which is intellectual and expository. Ho 
does not object to lectures on Science, Art, and Literature, in which 
the result aimed at is emotional, or esthetic; but only to lectures on 
subjects which have been already adequately dealt with in books. And, 
as regards the kind of students whom he would release from attend- 
ance at thé oral lecture, it is only the élite ef their class, or those who 
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hare been adequately trained, at home and at school, to derive 
instruction from books. ‘he case of those who have not learned 
what books can do for them, and of those who while at college still 
require to go through the drill of school, is not considered by Mr. 
Sidgwick in this essay. He admits that for them the old system of 
the lecture may still have its use. 

But the “‘exhibitory,” the “dialectic,” and the ‘disciplinary ” 
lecture being left out of account, as well as the lecture “ primarily 
designed to produce an effect on the emotions,” what remain? It is 
those in which “ the lecturer's function is merely to impart instruction, 
by reading or saying a series of words that might be written or 
printed.” 

Now, this class of lecture forms so small a portion of what is given 
(or ought to be given) in University instruction, that the thesis which 
Mr. Sidgwick advances regarding it might be granted, without involv- 
ing any very serious change in our academic procedure. 

Mr. Sidgwick’s idea is that it would be better for the student if the 
professor either made use of a printed book—some acknowledged 
masterpiece or classic—or if he printed his own lectures for his class. 
But surely there wonld be no use in his printing a book, unless none 
existed of equal value to his own; and, in the latter case, if the mate- 
rial was new and original, it would be better for the student to hear it 
in the first instance expounded orally—that is to say, if the teacher 
was an efficient lecturer, as well as a competent thinker. It would 
probably have been an advantage if all the written instruction of the 
world had been first communicated orally to listeners. It would have 
been sifted, condensed, and simplified, the irrelevant would have been 
set aside, and that which is of permanent value alone preserved. 

It is very easy to see the advantage which the reader of a book has 
over the listener to a lecture; and one whose function in life it is to 
lecture daily sometimes wonders how an intelligent audience can ever 
come together to listen! In reading a treatise, “varying the pace at 
will, and turning back and comparing passages” are obvious advan- 
tages. But while ‘the lingering over what is difficult, and passing 
rapidly over what is easy and familiar, is a clear gain to the reader ; 
it is also true that a student may often appraise a new subject, and be- 
come familiar with its details, more easily, while he hears it expounded, 
than when he meets with it in a written form; and this is frequently 
the case, even when the student may feel that the discussion has been 
in some places hurried, and that he would have liked to go back and 
linger over its details. The question in debate really resolves itself 
into another one—viz., whether a student can best understand a sub- 
ject, if it reaches his mind in the first instance through the sense 
channel of the ear, and the visual channel of the speaker’s personality, 
or through the medium of the printed page. As to this, there will be 
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great differences ; but, with the average undergraduate, the intellectual ' 
stimulus of listening and following a subject orally discussed is far 
greater than that which comes to him from the solitary perusal of. a 
treatise. Of course the lecturer must “go on talking”; and it might 
interfere with the effect of his lecture were he to mingle cross-exami- 
nation with it. The latter—the Socratic method—is best reserved for 
a special hour, exclusively devoted to such discussion. To the average 
student, however, there may be a special education in the former method, 
and in the very effort to,follow the speaker from point to point, It 
may be a direct intellectual gain not to permit him to loiter, at his 
own sweet will, amongst those details of a subject which may happen 
to interest him most—that is, supposing him intelligent enough to 
profit by continuous exposition. In reading a book it is very easy to 
become intellectually slack and unmethodical, and intellectual guid- 
ance must come mainly from the reader himself. In listening to oral 
expositions on the other hand, by a competent teacher and master of a 
subject, the guidance comes direct from the speaker ; and the spoken 
word should act, and usually does act. both as a spur and a curb to the 
average listener. No defender of the lecture system, however, supposes 
that it can ever take the place of reading, or can render the subsequent 
stady of the great Treatises superfluous. 
. Suppose now that the lectures of every University professor were in 
type, and could be had by the undergraduates for a few shillings, the 
chance is that—however able, or original, or learned the book which 
contained them was—it would be studied mechanically by the buyer, 
and that there would be a new premium on cram. My contention is 
that the spoken lecture (and subsequent familiar discussion with the 
lecttrer) is, with all its drawbacks, a most important antidote to 
cram; and there is, perhaps, nothing in our modern educational 
methods of which we have moré need to be careful than the providing 
new facilities for cram. Even the unfortunate youth who spent many 
hours in trying to unravel and understand the notes he had taken 
down in one hour (he was, of course, a very dull-witted fellow), pro- 
bably gained as much good from the process as he would have done if 
he had been reading a book, or several books, throughout these hours. 
Then, were all University professors to add their lectures to the 
literature of the world—the increase of which is becoming so, serious 
a burden, alike to readers, to critics, and to librarians—it would surely 
be a mistake. Suppose the professor not specially original, but a com- 
petent average teacher of his subject, the publication of his lectures 
would be no gain, either to his students or to the world. Mr. Sidgwick 
contends that the need of the expository lecture should be reduced, by 
giving every possible encouragement to the teacher to disseminate his 
doctrine throngh the medium of the press. It is here that many will 
differ from him. He says that our present system gives‘an “ induce- 
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ment to the teacher to keep the most indispensable part of his 
teaching unpublished.” But may not that be just what it is most 
desirable todo? The academical teachers who have kept their lectures 
beside them unpublished, and who have altered and matured them 
from year to year, have been in a much better position—after many 
“terms” or “sessions” of oral exposition—for giving them to the world. 
An immediate issue of them through the printing press, as soon as they 
were written down by the newly appointed enthusiast, would in many 
cases have inflicted upon the reader a mass of immature speculation, 
or half-formed thought. It has been an advantage, at least to the 
literature of Philosophy, that its greatest treatises have not been the 
products of speculative youth, but of mature age; and that they have 
-been subjected to frequent revision, both during the process of oral 
exposition, and after it. Aristotle and Kant are instances in point. 

Now, take the case of a fertile-minded teacher, who has a course of 
lectures written out, but who varies them with tact from year to year 
or from week to week, by oral commentary and discussion—one who 
has the wisdom to interpolate every now and then material which is 
the fresh product of the lecture-hour, so that his students cannot 
exactly know what is to be brought before them at any moment—he 
will surely act as an intellectual whetstone to his class, much more 
: than the learned man who refers them to a string of authorities, or to 
the theories and traditions of the past. The personal influence of the 
teacher, which is so great at school, should not cease at college. It is 
this influence working behind the lecture that mainly inspires a student, 
and sometimes educates him more than the perusal of a whole library 
could do; and it is precisely in dealing with the perennial problems 
of human thought—-which are the same in all the ages, yet which re- 
appear with characteristic difference in each generation—that this 
personal influence is of greatest importance. 

The argument that by not publishing lectures, if they are of real 
value, other students “ are deprived of useful instruction,” is really an 
argument against the monopoly of the professorial office, which some 
extreme reformers wish to see abolished. A professorial chair at a 
university is, and must always be, a monopoly; but so is the position 
of our judges, our senators, our clergy, and our salaried officials of all 
sorts, If there is to be open competition among academic teachers, 
and if their professorial income is to be regulated by the fees derived 
from the students who attend them, it is very evident that no profes- 
sor who has original matter to communicate, however he may vary 
it from year to year, would care to issue his lectures in a published 
form, so long as he retained office. Mr. Sidgwick thinks that by 
keeping them back from the press, a teacher is diminishing the public 
utility of his office. But. perhaps the publication of his lectures 
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might diminish their utility, while it would probably lessen his 
academic influence. 

I therefore differ from Mr. Sidgwick in thinking that “the primary 

- duty of an academic teacher” of advanced students is to supply 
“printed books or papers.” His primary duty seems to me rather 
the exercise of that personal influence in educating the mind of youth 
which comes from contact with his own personality as a thinker and 
expositor, as a critic and an oral teacher. The lecture, according to. ' 
Mr. Sidgwick, is to be “secondary and supplementary” to the reading 
of books. But why not let it precede the study of the printed page, 
and guide it? No competent lecturer wishes to subordinate the read- 
ing of treatises, and their thorough mastery, to a knowledge of his own 
opinions. Most lecturers refer to many scores of books, and give 
condensed analyses of them (which ought to be helpful in the subse- 
quent study of the originals), especially since the historic treatment of 
all subjects has become go general. . 

As Mr. Sidgwick puts it, the student of Philosophy should be 
encouraged first to read the best treatises, and then to state his diff- 
culties. to himself and to his teacher ; finally, the latter is to try to 
solve them. As an intellectual fog is sure to arise, and to surround 
all problems, less or more, “the great thing is to concentrate it.” 
“ Sometimes in the mere process of writing it down, the difficulty will 
disappear like the morning mist.” But surely having the difficulty 
dealt with in the hearing of the student by a competent teacher, 
through an academic lecture, may also help to concentrate the fog, 
and to dispel it. i 

All that Mr. Sidgwick has so admirably stated at the close of his 
article as to the best way in which a teacher may help a student by 
getting him to state his difficulties, and by himself explaining the 
obscurities which the reader has found in the printed page, may with 
equal or greater force be applied to the tutorial class in which the 
oral discussion of a subject follows the formal lecture upon it. Mr. 
Sidgwick’s three stages in the teaching of philosophy may be admitted 
—first, the reading of books; second, the class-room lecture dealing 
with the student’s difficulties; and third, the informal conversation— 

ewithout any derogation to the dignity or importance of the second of 
the three. Nay, the order may be reversed, or they may all go on 
simultaneously, and it will be a serious mistake to limit the second of 
them—the lecture—to a mere consideration of the student’s difficulties. 
It was not thus that Plato taught philosophy in the Academy, or 
Aristotle in the Lyceum at Athens, that the medisval doctors taught 
it in the monasteries and cloisters of the West, or that its discipline 
has been carried on in the Universities of modern Europe ; and, while 


“The old order changeth, yielding place to new,” 
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and the intellectual habits of our era may call for many modifications of 
academic practice, such a break with the past as would imply a radical’ 
change in our methods of University teaching might do more harm 
than good to the generation that will follow ours. It might injure 
both the student and the professorial staff. 

Perhaps the most important consideration on this subject is that 
we should in all likelihood have a poorer race of University. teachers, if 
in the future the professorial function were to be limited to the ex- 
position of those difficulties which the readers of great books have 
met; with in the course of their studies, to conversational discussion. 
regarding them, or to the most brilliant peripatetic talk on the 


questions of the ages. 
`i 
Wintuiam KNIGHT. 


‘BRITAIN “FIN DE SIÈCLE.” 


W= from the verge of autumn, at which we have, now arrived, 
we look onward to tho year that will begin the last 
decade of the century, we are compelled to acknowledge that the 
prophecy of storm for that period is vey likely, to be fulfilled. 
Superstition decided some time ago that, as var and re\lution usually 
came to a head in “the nineties,” we shld certainly, Prepare for a 
general outbreak of trouble in the ninetteg of the ninet/enth century. 
If our drawing-room Zadkiel were unsupported by th? Signs of the 
times, his prophecy from what has b appened in pasi 9ge8 would 
disturb nobody. It happens, however, that since hig! Vaticinations 
were first heard, there has been such hn accumulation d Testlessness 
throughout Europe, and of cause for restlessness. too, that it is im- 
possible to view the future without misgiving. The political sage 
who foresaw the great Revolution in France had no better evidence 
to go by than swarms to the eyes o every observer of the present 
state of things in Europe, compelli him to doubt *bether the 
century will pass without great distur}, ance and signal’ chẹ8®- 
Sometimes it has happened that We of this « tight litth’ island” 
could view the portents of commotion . . than i 
occasioned by pity for others and 
fora while, That is not the case 
disturbance may all disappear. 
the clouds which most of us 
our happiness, as if to dar, 
away so lightly that we 4 
is but a maybe; the 
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of the troubles that are seen rolling up at most points of the compass, 
from none of them is England likely to escape untouched. But 
since it is hardly permitted to speak of such things in any language 
but that of cheery indifference, let us hasten to add (what is certainly 
true) that it does not follow that England will come poorly out of 
whatever may threaten. For one thing, there is no reason to doubt 
that the British character remains as robust as ever it was. If we 
judge by the mass of the people, it must be said that the essential 
character of Englishmen has changed wonderfully little with the lapse 
of centuries, altered conditions of life, and the constant infusion of 
foreign Blood. ‘We are not to forget that it has been sharply tested 
more than once within the lest forty years, as at the times of the 
Crimean war and the indian Mutiny ; and we may safely believe that 
if there have been days when its activities were more quick and 
glorious, others there have been that justified suspicions of decline 
beyond all that are reasonable now. 

A softness there is, no doubt, that was never known before. It 
appears in a more profound feeling of humanity for man and beast than 
Howard could have hoped for in his not very distant day. There are 
some who fear t this sentiment—“ humanitarian ” is its name of 
scorn—may be faijg wegkening for fighting times; but it is much 
too recent and Uf,ettled tù justify the apprehension. The old Adam 
is somewhat Tired, perhap but he may be depended upon for 
coming forward again with alli the briskness of ferocity at the call of 
a menacing Wi. if that be lone of the things to be feared. The 
softness of whit, we are speak? g will give no advantage to a foreign 
foe after the fitt « butcher's bit” has been published. On the other 
hand, it might prove fortunate and serviceable at home in any rush 
of change; ang amongst the v ious moyements that betoken com- 
motion and cong: + at no distan time, not the least important is the 
advance in very civilised sta of the sentiments, the ‘aspirations, 
the strivings, thet are commo nly lumped under the name of Socialism. 
Tf attempts te g the i ‘cable doctrines of Socialism into Jaw 

orce the impractil” : 
have to jls isted, the straggl will be least fierce and destructive 
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leadership; but speaking for the people at large) 
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tops of a thousand meal-tubs that this is al thing they should be 
rather ashamed of. Moreover, they have not yet lost their old, slow, 
sure-footed common sense: it exists to come\out at the call of any 
one who knows how to appeal to it. And yet ‘more to the purpose is 
it, perhaps, that the obstinate, brutal, and Wloody vigour that was 
-originally funded in them remains unexhausted): plenty of it left for 
‘whatever occasion may demand its services. / 

It is a comfort to reflect upon these ample \remanets of character. 
But when they are all brought together for operation, the confi- 
dence they inspire should be allowed its proper character. The right 
conclusion is, not that the firmer qualities of #he race will never be 
called upon again, but that we need not despair YË the result whatever 
tests they may have to undergo. Readiness an! ability to stand up 
against the worst assaults of fate do not always ¥USPose of the neces- 
sity of meeting them ; and there is no assertion df feiling STETE ee 
faltering courage, no expression of doubt that these quatities will 
‘pull the country through,” in saying that they ard\fot unlikely to 
undergo a heavy strain before the close of the century. Bo 

The warrant for so saying is nothing less than the inch€@!ng insta- 
bility of all the foundations of peace. I say all the found@tions; for 
though, so far as we are concerned, there is good hope of r&construc- 
tion or repair in the continuing vigour of British manheed, no 
one who is unafraid of being called pessimist will deny that Reither 
within nor beyond these shores are the guarantees of tranquillity’ what 
they were in the last generation. Not that it is necessary to go ack 
so far for a point of comparison. They have been weakened in eva 
direction within the last ten years, and most within the last two. 

The more obvious differences appear when we look to the prodigious 
array of armed rivalries abroad, and reflect upon our own changed 
place in the world; but this we will leave for a time, and look at 
‘home. Here agitations for social change, for profound social change, 
are rapidly deepening and extending; and they have already achieved 
enough of success to encqurage, though not to intoxicate and inflame. 
By good luck, they work upon a race of men who are not so easily 
moved to violence as some others; but their persistency when well set 
upon any line of conduct, and especially when sustained by plausible 
preaching, cannot be doubted at this time of day. By the intrusion 
‘of rebellion into the public service we may see how far indifference to 
social anarchy has extended under the teaching of Latter-day Radicalism. 
Now that it has appeared there, many a calm, judicious person will 

' tell you that it does not alarm him in the least ; and the quick’ sup- 
pression of the police and post-office strikes (what was called “ the 
mutiny” of the Guards had little significance, perhaps) gives them full 
liberty to say so. But if any one of them had been asked at the 
time of the Dock strike whether he would think such scenes of insub- 
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ordination as we have / lately witnessed a grave sign of social disturb- 
ance, he would have angwered Yes: smiling at the nervousness betrayed 
in so extravagant a question. And his judgment then was probably 
as calm and as discrithinating as that which has superseded it. ` Of 
course it may be that o will be no repetition of strike-disturbances 
in the public service} and that the spirit that prompted them is 
quite crushed out ; but, for my part, I do not think it a reasonable ex- 
pectation that they wil] never recur, unless it should appear that the 
labour combinations of which they were a badly organised part are 
decaying: of which there i is no present sign. 

There is certainly n discouragement to anti-social agitation in the 
fact that year after y4ar a Conservative Government allows an organ- 
nised system of tobbgry (milder than brigandage in form, no doubt) 
to succeed in W S; A from the same bulwark of law and 
order—our only fe proceeds a land-purchase scheme for buying 
peace of one clasg’ of people at the expense of several others. We 
are further to Mmark that these agitations coincide with what is likely 
g period of confusion for political parties, with resort 
S¥@e to all manner of competitions for popular favour. 
more clear than that the party system in politics, which 
has beet/the sub-structure of government for many a Seaton: has 
becom ‘thoroughly degraded and demoralised; nothing more clear, 












18 baad clamouring for gag and fetter to discipline what only yester- 
Still the freest and most august assembly in the world. And 
if it be true that the introduction of Mr. Gladstone’s principles of 
gov ent for Ireland would—I do not say lead to “the dismem- 
berment of the Empire,” that is another matter; but in the most 
signal manner stamp rebellion and outrage with success, what is the 
outlook in that direction? We may grant that the prospect is not 
that the Parnellite combination will succeed at once to the full extent 
of its wishes, even though the British party in association with it 
does achieve a triumph at the next general election. But what then ? 
Very strangely, itis a common delusion that the Irish Nationalists and 
their representatives in Parliament have been so far baulked of success. 
In truth, they have not yet succeeded in obtaining a separate govern- 
ment for Ireland, though Heaven only knows how near they may 
be to achieving it by the machinery of Land Purchase Bills and 
under the name and through the means of Local Councils. But m 
the minor business (if so they esteem it) of wrecking our own parlia- 
mentary institutions by the methods marked out for that purpose 
years ago, their success has been constant, cumulative, and not very 
far from complete. This may be to them an unprofitable joy, but to us 
it is more than a grief ; and ‘we have now to seo how much farther 
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the damage is likely to extend, What is the position of affairs at the 
close of a session more ruinous to Parliamentary Government and the 
respectability of parties than any of its predecessors? It is worth 
more than a glance. considering what is likely to flow from it, though a 
glance is all that we can bestow. 

No sensible man will blind himself to the fact that the Gladstonian 
party is not only more hopeful but more strong than it was when the 
present session of Parliament began ; that a general election at this 
moment would probably diminish the Ministerial majority by half; 
and that a continuance of the mismanagement and misfortunes of the 
Government during the trying year to come would almost certainly 
reduce that majority to impotence. Now the point for observation is 
that, whether the elections place the Unionists in the one position 
or the other, the same resuit may be se ; and the short 
name for that result is Riot. 

Home Rule may or may not follow later; what is all but certain to 
ensue immediately is a violent recurrence of the distractions which 
the Home Ruie scheme has cursed the country with. Even if the 
Ministerial majority were destroyed altogether at the next elections, 
we are not to suppose that a Gladstonian administration would be 
able to supply the Irish parliamentary party off-hand with “a parlia- 
ment on College Green.” That the one party need not hope nor the 
other fear; yet what is to be feared is enough. Such a Government 
would have to proceed at once to a scheme of legislation that would 
cast the whole country into turmoil—turmoil none the less furious 
because the contending parties would be more evenly balanced; and 
not only so, but because of something else: the House of Lords 
would be broughtinto the fray. Or should the Gladstonian-Parnellite 
party be returned in greater force, though not quite strong enough to 
take the command of affairs, there is no difficulty in forecasting what 
would happen in that event. The struggle becoming much closer, we 
are not to expect any abatement of the contentions that rack the Par- 


liamentary system; any greater decency in the choice of means for . 


obtaining or retaining official power; any more inclination on either 
side to forego a tactical advantage for the sake of good government 
than there appears to be now. Reasonable expectation, indeed, must 
run all to the contrary. And this is by far the most probable alterna- 
tive to an incoming Gladstonian Government, bound to choose between 
courting immediate destruction at the hands of its own allies, and 
the introduction of a Separation Bill: with a flaming conflict to follow 
when that measure passes to the House of Lords. 

These are some of the considerations which rise to view when we 
look from the declining months of 1890 to the year that will begin 
the last decade of the century. Put together, they make so formid- 
able an appearance that we`know what to expect from their 
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contemplation—a cry that they are, they must be, the exaggerations 
of Alarm. Yet, taken separately, every one of them is familiar to the- 
readers of the newspaper press and the student of statesmanlike 
speeches. From time to time, as each of them received fresh illus- 
tration, they have all been discussed by the soberest, boldest, 
cheerfulest minds as so many dangers to the peace and prosperity of 
the realm ; and great dangers they have each been declared in turn. 
The only novelty here is that they are brought into sight at one and 
the same time ; and so they should be if their bearings and probable 
outcome are to be understood. For while they are closely related 
already, they are likely to act and re-act upon each other more 
vigorously in future. The organised lawlessness, the rancorous 
bigotry, the violation of communal duty which we see in a multitude 
of differing factions in the nation at large are but a reflex of the 
disorders that threaten to break up the party system of government 
and destroy the Parliamentary machine. In the House of Commons 
and out of it the spectacle is much the same; and if at one time the 
Irish party alone reckoned upon victory through the competition of 
party men and the swaying of mass votes from side to side, half a dozen 
factions have since discovered that they may safely rely upon the same 
calculation. As yet, however, they have not got to work with all the 
opportunities that will be afforded (judging from the prospects before 
us at this moment) in the general election to come, and in that which 
will probably follow at no great distance of time thereafter. 

It would be well if we had now come to an end of the disquietudes 
that promise a troubled time for us before the close of the century. 
But the survey is not yet complete. So far it has been confined to 
domestic affairs, and much has been omitted from the reckoning; but 
on this head we will add only one or two remarks more or less to the 
purpose. The first is, that while an increasing restlessness for social 
change coincides with increasing debility in State control, the move- 
ment is not restricted to England by any means, but has its counter- ' 
part in every nation in Europe; therefore it is the less likely to be 
suppressed. The other is (the reflection.may be pardoned since it 
can hardly be omitted) that a most beneficent reign, blessed by wisdom 
and kindness and rewarded with the utmost loyalty, the reign of a 
good woman, which is always the safest and surest of all, must be 
near to its end before Britain sees the ceniury out. It would be quite- 
unwarrantable to draw sinister conclusions from that fact standing 
alone; but it cannot be considered apart from times and seasons, and 
these may be of one sort or another. They may be times of peace 
or times of discord. They may be fortunate or unfortunate; but, at 
the best, they cannot be so fortunate as to do more than reduce the 
loss to a minimum. Moreover, no man of the world will be disposed 
to doubt that should the democratic spirit govern henceforth in the 
temper which it now displays, and should it continue to speak by the 
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mouths that now answer for it in the House of Commons, Ministerial 
government will become far more difficult when a king: sits on the 
throne. The simple explanation of that remark is that kings are 
men, and therefore targets for many a shaft of questioning suspicion 
and damaging innuendo that cannot be aimed at an equally blameless 
woman. ‘The assumption when a queen reigns is that the Sovereign 
trusts to her councillors; when a king reigns that the Sovereign has 
a will of his own, preferences, favouritisms, and “ pulls the wires” 
even though his hand is never seen in the direction of public affairs. 
Many considerations drawn from the evolutionary changes that have 
appeared of late in the institutions of the country favour the opinion ; 
bat on these accounts alone, the most fortunate thing for monarchy 
in England—which is the very prop and centre of stability for the 
whole empire—would be succession in the female line. Under the 
best of kings it will probably be no more safe from assault in a 
proximate future than the House of Lords is now. Under a changed 
order of succession—which, I need not be told, is impossible—the 
monarchy would go tranquilly on as long as the country could reckon 
upon as much careful good sense, as much sweetness, kindness, and 
honour in its Queens as may be found in thousands of English homes. 


. With firmer ground beneath us in our own land, we should be able 
to look with less concern to what is going on abroad, and to the very 
different place that England holds in the world, as compared 
with its all-comnianding position fifty years since. Undoubtedly the 
nation is richer and stronger by far than it was then, in everything 
that can be expressed statistically. Population, imports, exports, 
consumption per head, cash reserves, carrier-ships, war-ships, guns 
and stores—all that can speak by figures of -wealth and might tells 
us that we are a far stronger people than we were in the fifties. And 
as far as the material comfort of the people is concerned there is no 
drawback to the statement. But as to the rest, strength is relative 
in this world of everlasting combat; and riches are useless when they 
lie beyond the pale of resource in time of need. As soon as we begin 
to estimate our strength by comparison—the other way being merely 
ridiculous—the truth comes out that England can no longer boast of 
being the dominating Power in the world. This she was, beyond all ' 
question, fifty years ago—even later ; and it was not only a matter of 
pride, of just and noble pride, but of very considerable profit: the full 
value of which, however, has yet to be found out. Whether it be 
because the general mass of Englishmen have been blinded to the 
change by the actual advance of the country in wealth, in “ colonial 
expansion,” and to some extent in war-equipment, or whether they 
do not choose to acknowledge a downcome of which they are never- 
theless awaré, it is Impossible to.say ; but the fact is that they seem 
to be entirely unconscious that anything of the kind has happened. 


+ 
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Conscious and indifferent we can hardly imagine them; and per- 
haps the truth is that while they hear not a word on the subject 
from their instructors in the press and on the platform; and while 
they see their rulers busying themselves with a vast deal of little 
business and doing nothing in this, they suppress their own sentiments 
as probably erroneous or exaggerated. 

But it must be extremely difficult to rest upon that suspicion of 
theirs just now; when certain events are speaking loudly of the fact 
that, spite of the abundant evidence’of growth which Mr. Giffen can 
supply, spite of the many signs of vigour and prosperity that meet out 
eyes whenever we make a reckoning of our worldly good, England 
„has fallen from her pride of place. It is so; and whatever chance 
the country may have of regaining its lost authority, it will not be 
the gift of those who either deny the loss, or treat it for some 
trumpery ephemeral purpose as of no account. (To be explicit, I 
call the service of a party in. expectation or in difficulties a trampery 
ephemeral purpose where a matter of such deep importance as this is 
concerned.) Of the two things, it is easier to assert that this same 
loss of authority in Europe is of no consequence than to deny that it 
has happened; and yet there would be little difficulty in showing that 
here the word “ authority ” is no very distant synonym of “ existence.” 
To be sure, Dutchmen exist, though Holland paled out of sight many 
years ago. As to the facts, it is a matter of demonstration from 
a series of events ending with the the cession of Heligoland that the 
British Government no longer gives but takes the word of command. 
Ts there a question whether Britain or another Power shall go to the 
wall?—has the mere wish of one a greater weight than that of the 
other? We know what the decision would have been not very long 
since, and we see where yielding has become habitual now. 

About a year ago a writer in this Review found it none too soon 
to remark upon “a far too slavish deference. to German suscepti- 
bilities.”* Open reference to submission so unflattering to British 
pride was then a novelty; but- at that time quite enough had 
happened to show that the councils of Her Majesty’s Foreign Secretary 
were governed (perforce) by a creeping caution, and even controlled 
by menace from without. Three things were fresh in the mind of 
every Englishman who liked not to see the Government of his country 
dragging at the heels of another, fearing to take its own independent 
course on higher and cleaner paths. There are reasons for recalling 
them. 

For one thing, bound as we were not only by our treaty-rights 
and interests in the island, but also by onr engagements to the people 
of Samoa, to restrain the rough and presumptuous aggressions of the 


* “The Mystery of our Foreigr Relations,’ CONTEMPORARY REVIEW for June, 
889, 
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Germans there, nothing was done but to mutter gentle protests ; to 
which no more attention was paid than if Lord Salisbury had been a 
Portuguese Minister. The cruel and barbarous conduct of the 
Germans was suffered to continue, and the challenge to interfere where 
we were bound to interfere was quietly endured, till the navyless 
American Republic stepped in to give us a lead on the path of duty 
and honour. That was not as it used to be. Here was a change of 
marked significance; and when the explanation was traced through 
this and that transmutation of circumstance, this and that shifting 
of the bases of power, it was sad to find the root of it in timidity. 
Her Majesty's Government was in no position to demand the 
cessation of conduct insulting to itself, a strain upon its obligations, 
and an outrage on those whom it was bound to protect. 

About the same time the German Government was busy on the 
Kast Coast of Africa. The design had long -been to get control of as 
much of the Sultan of Zanzibar’s territory as would suffice in good 
time to get possession of the whole. How far the German Govern- 
ment had succeeded already we know on the testimony (amongst 
other things) of one who held a high position in Lord Salisbury’s 
Cabinet, and who himself had a voice in permitting the success. 
Speaking in July last year, ho said: “The German Government had 
designs on Zanzibar. Our position there was one of immense value ` 
and strength. The whole of the tribes of that part of Africa were 
under our influence, and were looking up to us, and were determined 
to be guided by us. We held at Zanzibar the key to all the commer- 
cial development of a great African territory.” Lord Randolph 
Churchill then went on to say that “in order to gain Prince Bismarck’s 
support for our Egyptian policy we had to give up our position of pre- 
dominance at Zanzibar”: words which were uttered long before the 
bandying of contradictions on that point which arose with the neces- 
sity of defending the Anglo-German agreement. But though it is 
precisely true that “ we had to give up our position of predominance 
at Zanzibar” (where many Indian merchants were ruined accordingly), 
the reason why is stated in terms misleadingly mild. ‘In order to 
gain, support for our Egyptian policy,” says Lord Randolph Churchill. 
But what is our Egyptian policy, and what is meant by “‘ gaining 
support” for it? The policy is to administer the affairs of the’ 
country by good men of business for the benefit of the people and its 
creditors alike. What support for that “policy” is needed from the 
Germans? None whatever, except the support that may be derived 
from being let alone. -And when that is said the true character of 
the bargaining under which we “had to give up oyr position of pre- 
dominance at Zanzibar” comes into sight. The support which our 
Egyptian policy gained was non-interference with it—at the moment ; 
and the more accurate account of the transaction is that we were 
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moved out of our position of predominance at Zanzibar under a threat 
that if we did not give it up some awkward questions would be raised 
as to our business in Egypt. 

So it was when the blood-and-iron masterfulness of the Germans had 
got them into difficulties, and expeditions had to be sent to “ chastise 
the natives” and secure a more extensive “ sphere of influence.” Then 
there must be a blockade; and our ships must take part in it, under 
the wretched pretence of putting down the slave trade ; which pretence 
was abandoned as soon as there was no further need of the blockading 
for its true purposes. Here we were forced into a palpably insidious 
and injarious bond of comradeship with Germany under menace. ‘There 
was resistance to it at first, no doubt. But then came a plain-spoken 
hint that if refusal were persisted in, it would be necessary to ask who 
was responsible for the anarchy spreading from the Soudan. This 
was enough. Cloaked with that painful putting-down-of-the-slave- 
trade hypocrisy (to many of us the most revolting part of the whole 
affair, and it is constantly re-appearing in the literature of the parti- 
tioners of Africa) Her Majesty’s Government gave in. 

No doubt this was done as a mere matter of obligation. Believing 
that the menace would be carried out, Lord Salisbury was unable to 
_say, “ I refuse to submit, take your own course,” or he would have 
* returned the answer which any Government in the world would have 
received in a like case before the century began to wane. Farther, 
we may say with confidence that no British Government for genera- 
tions before would have been persuaded into another speaking act of 
complaisance : in some respects, indeed, more significant than all. The 
withdrawal of their ambassadors from France while the celebration of 
1789 was going on last year might have been expected of certain 
Continental cabinets; and withdrawn they were. But considering 
that Lord Lytton was not required to figure in the festivities ; con- 
sidering that the ostentatious withdrawal of our ambassador, if it might: 
be understood as a reproof to revolutionary crime, might also be inter- 
preted as a mark of sympathy with tyrannic absolutism ; and, lastly, 
considering that it cannot be discreet to flout a sensitive and angry 
people in this poor way, and in matters with which we have nothing 
on earth to do—it was sad ta see Lord Lytton tailing off after those 
other majestic ambassadors. 

The surrender of Heligoland at the demand of the German 
Emperor is better understood when we recall these antecedent circum- 
stances. It is the sort of thing that usually follows the other sort 
of thing. While I write, the cession of the little North Sea island 
has yet to be discussed in the House of Commons ; and I faintly hope 
that one or two men may be found to speak of it in the language of ` 
truth and courage. There gan be no recovery from sin till the sin- 
fulness is acknowledged, and no hope of escape from foreign dicta— 
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tion—or should we call it ‘ pressure,” or “ persuasion ? ”—as long 
as the dangerous humiliation of it remains unproclaimed. Of course 
the agreement of Her Majesty’s Government to cede the island of 
Heligoland was a settled thing when the Queen’s representatives 
signed the document that gives it away. All that then remained for 
the Legislature was to sanction a surrender which could not be re- 
sisted without offence to a great Power in the first place, and in the 
next, without deliberately upsetting a Government which is our only 
defence against Home Rule. If Heligoland were Canada, or if the 
cession of the North American province were part of an agreement 
for securing a certain portion of the Behring Sea seal-fishing to 
British enterprise, it is possible that the bargain would be upset, even 
though it did carry with it a Government devoted to the Union. But 
Heligoland is but a little place—British territory, but very small ; 
and therefore not to be retained at the cost of the terrific conse~ 
quences that would ensue were the House of Commons to reject the ` 
Bill of Surrender. 

Yet before the House does what it must (this is all written 
beforehand, of course) it would be well if some few Representatives of 
the Nation were to strip away the humiliating disguises in which a 
forced cession of British territory is wrapped up. As the story is- 
told, the surrender of an island in the North Sea is quite a natural 
feature in an, agreement for the delimitation of territory in Africa. 
If Heligoland happened to be famous for the use of ivory-backed hair- 
brushes, it might be possible to establish a connection between the 
bleak northern isle and the tropic continent. But since that is not 
the case, fancy itself would be baulked in making out a connection 
of any kind between them ; and it is quite unnecessary to say that this 
would have been answer enough in the mouth of a Minister who was 
both able and willing to resist the German Emperors demand. 
“ Our present business is to define our several spheres of influence 
in Africa. It is a spacious continent, and affords an ample area for 
the arrangement of differences. It is unnecessary to bring in any 
part of Her Majesty’s dominions in Europe to make up a balance.” 
There-are some things out of the range of accomplished fact that are 
yet within the bounds of certainty; and it is absolutely certain that 
if England or her Government had not lost the whip hand in Europe 
and become more or less subject to the thong, this would have been 
(at its politest) the reply of the Queen’s servants to any proposal for 
handing over Heligoland, wrapped in an agreement like that which 
was lately signed at Berlin. It would have been the reply even if there 
had been nothing against the proposal except its remarkably irre- 
guler and unbusinesslike character, and its inconvenience as a 
precedent in such business. 

But far deeper considerations had to be Tneplacted ip yielding to 
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the Emperor’s desire. While the two Governments were engaged in 
the delimitation conflict (for conflict it was from first to last) the 
whole world watched it, awaiting the issue with the interest that 
attends a cockficht. We were to see who would prevail when that 
youthful god of war, the German Emperor, pitted his will against 
British tenacity. The conflict over, the world sees the Briton, who 
has not been allowed much success in Africa, scampering off to haul 
down his country’s flag from one of her outposts in Europe. I read 
here and there that that is nothing. I am sure it signifies a great 
deal both as to origin and consequence; and some ‘measure of its 
meaning any one who needs it may obtain by asking himself whether 
there is a Power in Europe of which England would dare to demand 
what has been delivered in her name. France? Russia? Austria? 
Germany herself ? Portugal, perhaps; Spain, hardly. Or what if a 
similar proposal had been made to the United States ? 

Again, there is the consideration that Heligoland may be made a 
strong fortress good against any naval power. No doubt it is said in 
excuse for yielding it up that it cannot be so made; but the satis- 
faction of obtaining it is explained in Germany by the circumstance 
that it can and ‘will be. That is precisely what the island is wanted 
for: to hamper or defeat the operations -of any maritime Power with 
which Germany may be at war. Again, its cession to the German 
Emperor for this obvious purpose (now, indeed, proclaimed) is a 
distinct act of hostility to France, and a provocation to hatred 
where hate existed ın quite sufficient strength already. No fair- 
minded man will deny that it is so; and no judicious man can fail 
to ask whether a wise and careful Government willingly allows itself 
to be prematurely dragged into a position of hostility to one great 
Power by another. Such willingness is quite incredible: as in- 
credible as the theory that the entrance of Great Britain into the Triple 
Alliance is announced by an act of extortion on the one side and of- 
forced submission on the other. Friendships are not made in this 
way, as the German Emperor would probably learn if he extended his 
visit from Osborne to London; and if the truth could be told, we 
should hear that this surrender—with the humiliation it is to 
Englishmen at home; the shock it must be to the “ Imperial” idea in 
the colonies ; the offence it has given to a powerful nation whose enmity 
was harassing enough before; the difference it creates between a 
British station in the North Sea and a foreign fortress there; and (to 
go no further) the graceless excuses and disguises with which it has 
been covered—I say we should probably learn that all this proceeds 
from the determination of the German Emperor to prove himself as 
good a hand at diplomacy as Prince Bismarck. We have had to pay 
this price, not for “ the friendship of Germany “—(that is absurd on 
the face of it: there is no friendship in the public enforcement of 
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servility)—but to enable a foreign prince to boast that his country 
has lost nothing by the dismissal of a popular Minister. Now, it ap- 
pears to me that after that it is time to acknowledge that England has 
somehow lost her commanding authority in Europe. No longer 
ago than the middle of the century she would not have submitted to 
any such humiliation, because there was no need that she should; 
nor would any Power in Europe have dared to put it before her Gov- 
ernment. ? 

The simple explanation is, of course, that the relative strength of 
Great Britain has declined; in other words, its means of fighting and 
overcoming. No doubt it is possible to imagine that at the same 
time her Governments haye become more timid; but, if so, it is but 
natural to infer that their timidity is the acknowledgment of a weak- 
ness which is as well known to their allies and antagonists abroad as 
to themselves. But however that may be, true it is that within the 
last forty years the relative strength of Great Britain as a fighting 
Power has fallen. Rival Powers existed then as now; but nowhere 
was the rivalry armed and consolidated as we behold it at the present 
time. The general indifference to the change which appears every- 
where in England is barely explicable. It may be accounted for in 
part by the ridiculous belief, still lingering, in the Commercial Prin- 
ciple, which it was supposed would be always too much ‘for any 
potentate who meditated war upon a great import and export nation. 
Some mysterious moral influence, emanating from a people which has 
become completely unaggressive, may also be relied upon; or the 
possession of cash and credit enough to maintain a long war, should 
it ever be forced on a nation so palpably inoffensive. But every one 
of these comforts is sheer and absurd delusion ; even the last. “ British 
gold” can no longer buy armies ready made, or subsidise half a dozen 
German principalities; ships that may be lost in an hour take years 
to build; and the only “resources” that count for much in war-time 
now are such as can be produced in men and guns at a fortnight’s” 
notice. There is nothing here, then, to explain the general indif- 
ference of -Englishmen to the fact that in the armed rivalry of 
empires they are rapidly losing ground. 

They surely do not believe that there is no such thing as the armed 
rivalry of empires ? or that it is a rivalry in which they have no longer 
any concern? If they had not been so sorely debauched by the cant 
of commercial ascendency, moral forces, peaceful triumphs, progress of 
human brotherhood and the like, they would never have been s0 
dangerously rid of the perception that the armed rivalry of races and 
Empires has not ceased for a day ; that in one phase or another it goes 
on continuously ; and that the one lasting security for peace, prosperity, 
freedom and honour is Arms. When we have groaned enough over 
the reproach that it is and the madness iteimplies, that fact remains ; 
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it remains irremediable ; and it was never more glaringly evident than 
at this hoar. 

Of course I am not unaware thata large number of reasonable men 
in this country, when they are called upon to mark the prodigious 
armaments of Continental Europe, doubt whether they ever will be or 
can be pub to use. “Something tells them,” I suppose, that war was 
never intended to be waged in these times on the scale which such 

’ monstrous preparations for destruction would séem to portend. But the 
something that tells them this can tell them of no change in the 
conditions or the impulses which, from the foundation of the world, 
have driven princes and peoples into war with each other. All 
the difference is in the prodigious enhancement of the means, and 
speed, and therefore the terror of war ; and upon this difference alone 
can any confidence in peace be built. It is a confidence, however, 
that exists nowhere out of England, which tells against its trustworthi- 
ness a good deal ; nor can I see that it is at all sufficient to rely upon. 
There is meaning in the fact that the appalling slaughter of the war 
‘between North and South in America, the frightful suffering which an 
eminently civilised people suffered at each other's hands, is evidently 
more a matter of pride in the United States than of any softer 
sentiment. 

For ‘the rest, the aggregation of European territory into fire- 
new military empires is no warrant for a reign of peace. Neither is 
the need of trade, colonies, and “roads to the sea” in order to support 
them; nor the grindingly oppressive cost of armaments which under- 
standings are impotent to reduce, though war may make an end of 
them-—even, perhaps, with the gain of a magnificent ‘ indemnity.” 
When it was supposed that national jealousies were on the wane, there 
might have been something to say for the hope that war would gradu- 
cally cease; but it happens that our time is remarkable for the revival 
of the nationality sentiment. Race-hatred has ever been a most 
fruitful source of war, and the means by which ambitious princes have 
maintained its dreadful trade. Amongst ourselves it has dwindled ; 
but between Russians and Germans, French and Germans, French and 
Italians, race-hatred is as keen as ever it was in actual time of peace, 
or as the hatred of France for England is almost unvaryingly ; and 
what is more, it is equally at the service of personal ambition. When 
have such enormous masses of soldiery, full primed with the antipathies 
of race, been at the command of one man’s will? Never in Europe 
till the closing years of the nineteenth century. Up toa very recent 
date there was only one great military despotism, now there are two ; 
«an addition which creates a much more doubtful state of things. The 
prince whose will or whim can move millions of men into action 
from St. Petersburg has now a rival in another prince who with- 
more than an equal thirst Sor the mastery of the world can at a word 
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dispose of millions of men from Berlin. Does it improve the prospect 
that this other irresponsible potentate is more undisciplined than the 
first, a parvenu in empire though a Hohenzollern, and comparatively 
incapable of playing a long game of war preparation? Hardly. For 
him the game of preparation is well-nigh at an end already; while 
his cousin of Russia—with whom he would fain divide the mastery of 
Europe, if that could be arranged—may go on amassing strength for 
yearsto come. And the allies that are drawn to these two, staggering 
under the weight of arms that must be used before they can be thrown 
off, and these new evidences of confusion in the Balkan States and 
decaying government in the Turkish empire—surely these things taken 
together, and even without the chances of Socialist disturbance, offer 
no guarantee that the nineteenth century will end in peace. 

No doubt it is true that every one of the ill-boding circumstances 
in this enumeration may take a harmless turn. It has happened 
again and again that the darkest prospect has suddenly brightened 
for good and all; and once at least within the last three years the 
gravest minds were lightened of the gravest fears that the conflict 
for which such enormous preparation has been made was on the point 
of outbreak. But in forming anticipations of any kind we must 
go by our senses. Neither hope nor any other gentle passion must 
be allowed to exclude evidence or pervert judgment upon it; and a 
long accumulation of ever-hardening fact points to the likelihood _ 
that the last decade of the century will justify the prophets and pass 
in storm. 


And now to come to the point and terminus of these remarks, 
The war which the calmest and loftiest statesmanship in every 
country has declared inevitable—should it really break out to 
illustrate the century’s declining years, how are we likely to be 
affected by it? The common expression of opinion on that point is 
that we are sure to be “dragged in.” For various reasons that need 
not be enumerated, it seems a probable opinion; and if there be 
really any chance of danger of that kind how much more grave 
does the domestic outlook appear! This is the point upon which I 
would fix attention. As to all that is going on abroad, with the 
probable result of general conflagration, we are nearly helpless. 
The growth of these great military empires, with their menacing - 
ambitions, could hardly have been prevented in Downing Street by 
taking thought. It may be allowed that if all the statesmanship that 
ever guided our affairs were concentrated in a single British brain it 
could not control the forces at work on the Continent or compel them 
to peace. But our domestic affairs are in our own hands; and how 
do they look under the advancing likelihood of a great European war ? 
We made our little survey of them at tke beginning of this article: 
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how do they promise as concomitant with the outbreak of that conflict 
of Armageddon that von Moltke spoke of the other day ? They are 
not improving, these domestic affairs of ours; they have time 
to get worse in; and by every sign and token we must fear that: 
they will get worse before, during, and after the next general 
election. ‘The social anarchism, the loosening of State control, 
the continuous and permitted success of robbery-associations, 
the confusion of parties, the paralysis of Parliament, the competition 
of statesmen in the bribery of lawlessness—there is enough of all this at 
present; and who can doubt that the causes that brought this state 
of things into existence will become more active when the next 
general elections are decided and thereafter? That will be bad 
enough with -undisturbed tranquillity beyond seas. But what a 
condition of things if the expected crash of arms should occur which 
ought to find us sound and compact, and not in the disorders which 
elsewhere have been the prelude to dissolution! Is not this worth 
thinking about? May it not be commended to the attention of the 
politicians? The appeal is to them—at any rate in the first place ; 
for they are responsible almost alone for the distractions of the time. 
The country is sound enough, but like every great community it has its 
corruptible elements, and these it has been the business of the 
politicians to pander to for years past. The people did not teach 
them to traffic with disorder, to compound with lawlessness, or to make 
what no doubt many of them are willing enough to profit by, a Dutch 
auction of principle. If Parliamentary Government is going to pieces, 
it is the work of the politicians alone; and if the country is unpre- 
pared, and worse than unprepared, for a time of trial which no other 
great nation in Europe hopes to escape, theirs is the blame. Still- 
more will they be to blame if, while Continental ambitions are gather- 


' ing to a heàd, England should sink yet farther into political anarchy. 


The consequence of that state of things might be very grave indeed. 


FREDERICK GREENWOOD. 
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OHN HENRY NEWMAN, the-eldest of a family of six children, 
was born within sound of Bow Bells, and he had his own expe- 
rience of the “ Turn Again Whittington” legend. For him, as well 
as for my Lord Mayor, certain phrases chimed, and they directed 
his steps. The child’s “ Tolle, lege—tolle, lege,” converted St. Augus- 
tine; and St. Augustine’s “Securus judicat orbis terrarum” converted 
Cardinal Newman. Face to face with the parallel between the Donatists 
and the Anglicans drawn by Cardinal Wiseman sin the Dublin 
Review, Newman was left unmoved until hp caught the words. “Securus 
judicat orbis terrarum, kept ringing in my ears. Securus judicat 
orbis terrarum? By those great. words of the ancient Father, inter- 
preting and summing up the long and varied course of ecclesiastical 
history, the theory of the Via Media was absolutely pulverised.” From 
‘ the head-centre of worldliness—the city. of London, and from its 
innermost shrines of mammon and money—the banking-houses, may 
be said to have issued forth those two captains of war upon the world— 
the great contemporary English Cardinals. Cardinal Manning’s father 
was connected with the Bank of England, Cardinal Newman’s was a 
partner with the Ramsbottoms in Lombard Street ; the relative positions 
of the two banks, one official and the other a private venture, being 
afterwards reproduced in the ecclesiastical careers of the two boys, 
born within a decade of years of one another, and friends, counter- 
parts, and contrasts during sixty years. 
_Newman’s father, whose family were small landed proprietors in ' 
“Cambridgeshire, was a man of cultivation, equally enthusiastic as a 
musician and as a Freemason. He married Miss Jemima Four- 
drinier ; and it is a little curious to remember that Newman, by his 
mother, was, like Faber by his father, a direct descendant of Huguenot 
VOL. LVI. x 
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refugees. The Fourdriniers were paper-makers, who had introduced 
` improvements into the process of manufacture, and the name is still to 
be seen on a plate by the wayfarer on Ludgate Hill. The bank 
failing, Mr. Newman took a brewery at Alton, working at it with a 
perseverance that did not command success. The mother’s jointure, 
was all that finally remained to the family, and even this was dimi- 
nished by Goschen-like feats in national finance. It was said that 
John Henry Newman was to go to the Bar, had things flourished ; 
just as young Manning seemed settling at the Colonial Office when 
the fortunes of his father, too, fell or fluctuated. The Established 
Church offered to both a readier livelihood, and though it is suggested 
that Cardinal Manning and Mr. Gladstone might have changed places 
with advantage to both, no one, probably, has ever seriously believed 
that the one Cardinal, any more than the other, was without a 
clamorous vocation for an ecclesiastical career. Assuredly never 
did temporalities, or the need of them, so work for spirituality as in 
this story of the ways and means of families—a story which, in New- 
man’s case at least, is not mere rumour and afterthought. It became 
one of John Henry’s pleasures to be able to give his father, at a time 
of care and embarrassment, the good news of his election to a Fellow- 
ship at Oriel. This was in 1823, and the father died not long after, 
to be followed very suddenly, about 1828, by a daughter Mary. 
The family drifted from place to place—to Brighton; to Strand- 
on-the-Green ; in 1829 to a cottage at Horspath, which they ex- 
changed for a cottage in Nuneham Courtney, offered to Newman by 
Dornford, a Fellow of Oriel. ‘In the Midlands,” says Thomas 
Mozley, “it would have been set down as the habitation of a family 
of weavers or stockingers.” But it had its associations. Jean 
Jacques Rousseau had lived in it; and Nuneham was supposed to be 
Goldsmith’s “deserted village.” It was there that a group of the 
family was drawn by Miss Maria Giberne, a lady who much 
admired Newman in those days and who did him service after- 
wards in Italy, hunting up as witnesses the unfortunate women 
whose testimony was so fatal to Dr. Achillis character, though 
it failed to win the verdict of the court. That group, which 
has the affectations of the time, added to the drawing and com- 
position of a lady amateur also of the time, was described by the 
Cardinal, in a letter he wrote to me late in his life, as “a libel on 
my mother and her children”; but it was differently regarded by 
other members of the circle. From Nuneham, Mrs. Newman and her 
daughters went to Iffley; whence they took in hand the school and 
the poor at Littlemore, a hamlet, attached to the pastorate of 
St. Mary’s, ab which Newman built, out of his own resources, 
first a church and then his monastic home. But just before the church 
was consecrated, and long before the monastery was begun, Rosebank 
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Cottage was emptied of its folk. The spring of the year 1836 saw 
the marriage of Mr. John Mozley with Miss Jemima Newman, the 
Cardinal’s second sister; and a few days afterwards Mrs. Newman 
fell ill, to die in a fortnight, As John Henry, who loved her 
tenderly, said : 
i t One moment here, the next she trod 

The viewless mansion of her God.” 


A few months later, in September 1836, Miss Harriett Newman, 
the elder sister, was married to the Rev.. Thomas Mosley. Four 
years before these marriages, a brother of the two husbands—the Rey. 
James Mozley—had written home to his sister: “Newman is going 


. to introduce me to his mother and sisters. The Miss Newmans are 


very learned persons, deeply read in ecclesiastical history and in all- 
the old divines, both High Church and Puritanical. But, notwith- 
standing this, they are, I believe, very agreeable and unaffected.” By 
the marriage of Thomas Mozley, Newman secured not only a brother- 
in-law but also a Boswell. He had been Mozley’s tutor at Oriel, 
and he was also his hero. Mozley’s services to Tractarianism are 
as many as his thousands of articles in the Times on matters pertain- 
ing to religion in England. And as each contemporary and friend 
fell out of the ranks, there was a tribute to him least expected in the 
place where it appeared—the obituary column of the paper to read 
which is, says Mr. Ruskin, moral deterioration. His two volumes of 
“ Reminiscences of the Oxford Movement” are a record, unequalled 
in vitality and vivacity, of a group of men devoted to God and to each 
other, as have been few men so incongruously brought together. 
That Cardinal Newman did not wholly appreciate Mozley’s lebours— 
which bore to outsiders the aspect of being those of love as well as of 
authorship—is one of the freaks of fate which brothers-in-law are 
called upon to endure. The trath is that Cardinal Newman, once the 
«“ Apologia” was written, desired that the story he had told should 
stand, no man daring to add to it anything or to take anything 
away. 

Next in fame to John Henry comes Francis William, about four 
years his janior. Frank followed his brother to Dr. Nicholas’s school 
at Ealing, each going at a bound to the top. When the elder went 


‘ to Trinity College, Oxford, Frank, too young for college, followed to 


Oxford, and, says Mozley in chosen terms, ‘ pursued his studies, as 
far as was compatible with an amiable but universal and persistent 
antagonism, under John Henry Newman’s directions, in lodgings.” In 
other substantial ways, John Henry was able to be of use to this brilliant 
younger brother, who, in due course, gained easily one of the best 
double-firsts ever known. When Francis came of age, the future 
Cardinal addressed to him a set of rhymes, of which these are 
some : 
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“Dear Frank, we both are summoned now 
As champions of the Lord ; 
Enrolled am I, and shortly thou 
Must buckle on the sword ; 

A high employ, nor lightly given, 

To serve as messengers of Heaven.” 
But Frank Newman had alreedy—in this year 1826—other thoughts. 
Two years of Oxford life had seen his fervent Evangelicalism eva- 
porate. He was full of difficulties, and he did not seek a solution of 
them at the hands of his elder brother, to confer with whom even the 
Queen of Sheba was setting forth from the ends of theearth. Itmay 
be noted, in illustration of the old truth as to the households of 
prophets, that not one of Cardinal Newman’s immediate family followed 
him to Rome, “though he drew the stars after him”; that Father - 
Faber’s army of converts included none of his near relatives; and 
that Cardinal Manning may regard it as the most wonderful of his 
many wonderful successes, that one of his brothers, the late 
amiable and refined Mr. Charles Manning, trod in his steps. In his 
“ Phases of Faith,” Mr. Frank Newman gives dim reasons for being 
beyond his brother's influence : 


“Qne person there was at Oxford who might have seemed my natural 
adviser—I mean my elder brother, the Rev. John Henry Newman. Asa 
warm-hearted and generous brother who exercised towards me paternal 
care I esteemed him, and felt a deep gratitude; as a man of various culture 
and peculiar genius I admired ond was proud of him; but my doctrinal 
religion impeded my loving him as much as he deserved, and even justified 
my feeling some distrust of him. He never shared my strong attraction 
towards those whom I regarded as spiritual persons: on the contrary, I 
thought him stiff and cold towards them. Moreover, soon after his ordina- 
tion he had startled and distreased me by adopting the doctrine of Baptismal 
Regeneration, and in rapid succession worked out views which I regarded as 
full-blown ‘Popery.’ I speak of the years 1823-6. It is strange to think 
that twenty years more had to pass before he learnt the place to which his 
doctrines belonged.” 


When John Henry Newman arrived at his mother’s cottage after 
his eventful tour in Southern Europe, in 1833, Frank had just returned 
from Persia. Before the end of that year the two brothers were not 
on speaking terms. The estrangement is told in the “ Apologia”: “I 
would have no dealings with my brother, and I put my conduct upon 
asyllogism. Isaid, ‘St. Paul bids us to avoid those who cause divi- 
sions ; you cause divisions; therefore I avoid you?” That mood did 
not last long; and though the difference of belief became more 
emphatic with the passage of time, and Professor Francis Newman did 
not, with years, acquire a less positive utterance, there were many 
meetings of tolerance and of fraternal affection, even down to the last 
years of the Oardinal’s life, when his brother came from Weston-super- 
Mare to be with him at his holiday retreat at Rednal, now his resting- 
place for ever, j 
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“ There was also another brother, not without his share in the heritage 
of natural gifts.” This is all that even Thomas Mozley has to say of 
Charles Robert Newman, alive at the time the ‘‘ Reminiscences ” were 
written. His death subsequently, and now the death of Cardinal New- 
man, make it possible to give him a fuller mention. “ But has not every 
house its trial ?” asks Charlotte Brontë, by strange way of comfort that 
misfortunes are for many, not for one. The Newmans had their 
household trial in the wayward brother whose eccentricities took a 
form peculiarly unwelcome to those nearest to him in blood. At the 
time of his death, in 1884, a clergyman contributed to a news- 
paper some rather wild hearsay about the conduct of Charles Newman 
when he was acting as master in a school at Hurstmonceaux. This 
clergyman had been curate at Hurstmonceaux to Julius Hare, who 
had known Charles Newman there a few years before. According to 
him: 

“To Hare he lamented the narrow-mindedness of his brothers, John and 
Francis, who had entnely cast him off and left him to fight his way in the 
world unaided because of his professed infidelity. At the time I am speak- 
ing of, somewhere between 188} and 1844, Newman was miserably poor, 
entirely dependent on his small pittance as an usher in a third-rate country 
school. The task of teaching rude Sussex lads was, as might be imagined, 
tolerably irksome to a man of Newman’s high intellectual power. The rela- 
tions between him and his principal soon became strained; and the engage- 
ment was suddenly terminated by a tussle between the, usher and his class. 
. . : . Hare, I remember, used to make excuses for Newman’s religious and 
moral obliquities on the ground of partial insanity—‘ there was a screw 
loose somewhere.’ ” 

This writer does not appear to have even seen the ne’er-do- 
well to whom his sympathies went out so cheaply—but, as commonly 
happens in such matters—at the heavy expense of the surviving 
relatives. They treated the insinuations with silence—all that was 
possible to them. As one of them expressed it to me in a letter at 
the time (April 1884), which I may now venture to quote: 





“I suppose Precentor V is a clergyman and has the feelings of a 
just and gentle man. I therefore marvel that he should think it right to 
drag before the public events of forty or fifty years back concerning an 
obscure person lately carried to the grave—matters not creditable if true, 
and not refutable if false or falsely coloured ; and should couple with them 
statements against me and my brother which we cannot duly repel and dispel 
except by attacking our brother just deceased. No man has a right to 
impose on us this odious task.” 


Very briefly may be stated the main facts, but only those which his 
gurviving brothers were convinced that Mr. Charles Newman himself 
would not call in question. When not far out of his teens, Charles 
Newman wrote to some cousins renouncing his family, and begging 
that they would not consider him to be a Newman, his only reason 
for the renunciation being that the family were too religious. His 
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mother was still alive, and she and his sisters tried to win him, but 
without success, from the life of loneliness and isolation he elected to 
lead. Never was a kindness denied him, however one-sided the arrange- 
ment might be. Both his brothers, after they had been “cast off” by 
him, not he by them, managed to put together funds for sending him to 
take a degree at Bonn University, at his earnest desire. But he came 
away without even offering himself for examination, a step he explained 
by saying that the judges would not grant him a degree because of the 
offence he had given by his treatment of faith and morals in an essay 
which they called teterrima. This was only one of a series of aids 
given to Charles by John Henry and by Francis, who, unlike in so much, 
resembled each other in their generous desires and actions towards 
their mother’s youngest son. But in him they found, as one of them 
expresses it in a private letter, only “the closest representation of an 
ancient cynic philosopher this nineteenth century can afford.” 

A man is entered in a Biographical Dictionary by the date of his 
birth ; but it is really the date of death that ranges him in the 
memories of mankind. Macaulay and Newman belong to a different 
epoch, but were born within a month or two of each other. Newman 
was a baby when Keats, a child of four or five, who had not yet heard 
of Lempriére, was standing with a drawn sword at the door of his 
mother’s bedroom to shield her from disturbance during an illness. 
Shelley, just over eight, was already exciting the admiration of his 
sisters by his declamation of Latin verse. Byron was beginning his 
troublesome teens, scribbling his first verses, and being well hated at 
Harrow. Newman hardly ranks as the contemporary of these, though 
he was twenty when Keats died, was of age when Shelley died, and 
when Byron died was twenty-three. With Coleridge, Southey and 
Wordsworth, though these were all born between thirty and thirty- 
five years before him, he lived in the world for thirty-three, forty- 
two, and forty-nine years. In 1836, Faber, returning to Oxford from 
the Long, which he had spent at the Lakes, reported that ‘“ Words- 
worth spoke of Newman’s sermons, some of which he had read and 
liked exceedingly.” Walter Scott was thirty when Newman was born, 
and when Scott died Newman was beginning the Tractarian move- 
ment which was to give Abbotsford to Rome. 

Newman's literary admirations were in great part those of the 
period. For Scott he had all Mr. Gladstone’s enthusiasm. The tinsel of 
that medieevalism did not disconcert him; and he gratefully mentions 
Scott as having in some sort, by his scenes of chivalry, prepared the 
path for the Catholic revival; surely a route to the Oratory by way 
of Wardour Street. Scott’s novels he put into the hands of the boys 
at the Oratory school at Edgbaston as prizes, and even examined in 
them. Perhaps he had his happiest holiday when he spent five weeks 
at Abbotsford at the end of [852, the guest of Mr. Hope-Scott, who, 
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like his wife, Lockhart’s daughter, had become a Catholic. When 
Newman got the invitation he wrote in reply: “It would be a great 
pleasure to spend some time with you, and then I have ever had the 
extremest sympathy for Walter Scott, and it would delight me to see 
his place. When he was dying, I was saying prayers (whatever they 
were worth) for him continually, thinking of Keble’s words, ‘ Think on 
the minstrel as ye kneel?” Lockhart was still alive, and the visits 
his daughter and son-in-law paid him in London, he repaid at Abbots- 
ford, whither, finally, he had his books taken. There, in the break- 
fast-room, because he could not leave the ground-floor, and because he 
shunned the dining-room where Sir Walter gave up the ghost, the 
old editor, a stoic amid suffering, a Protestant among Catholics, 
passed away, with Father Lockhart, a distant cousin, at his unre- 
‘sponsive side, and the sound of his daughter’s voice, reading prayers 
from her “ Garden of the Soul,” in his ears. 

One can well imagine the mystification of the old editor of the 
Quarterly in presence of the Popery which sat at his hearth, although 
he had been willing to give Tractarianism a distant hearing in his 
Review. In 1837, one of the party at Oxford complacently records 
that “ Lockhart finds he must have an infusion of Oxford principles ; 
it takes with people now—+that is, such people as read the Quarterly” ; 
and Philip Pusey, the member of Parliament, told his brother Edward 
that one of Newman’s greatest triumphs was his “ getting hold 
of the Quarterly.” A little later this complacency must have been 
shaken by the report that Murray had said he would have given a 
thousand pounds to be able to suppress the article referred to. Though 
the Quarterly might have turned half an ear timidly towards the 
preacher of St. Mary the Virgin, such leniency could not be expected 
from the rival Review. Of course Macaulay was cock-sure, even before 
reading one of Newman’s Anglican books, that he could reply to it. 
Writing to the editor of the Edinburgh, Napier, in February 1848, 
he says: “ I hear much of a defence of the miracles of the third and 
fourth centuries by Newman. I have not yet read it. I think that 
I could treat that subject without giving any scandal to any rational 
person ; and I should like it much. The times require a Middleton.” 
There was no weak openness to conviction lurking behind those words ; 
nor yet behind these, written eight months later, also to Napier, and 
also before he had read the book he was eager to smash: “ Newman 
announces an English hagiology in numbers, which is to contain the 
Lives of such blessed Saints as Thomas & Becket and Dunstan. I 
should not dislike to be the devil’s advocate on such an occasion.” In 
his essay on the ‘‘ Comic Dramatists of the Restoration,” Macaulay 
just alludes to the Tractarians, saying that Jeremy Collier’s notions 
touching “‘ the importance of vestments, ceremonies, and solemn days, 
differed little from those which are now held by Dr. Pusey and Mr. 
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Newman ”—a sentence which suggests to the initiated that the writer 
wrote once more without having read Newman—who was never a 
Ritualist, and treasured no husk except it held a kernel. 

After all, it was left to Sir James Stephen and to Henry 
Rogers to pillory Popery in the pages of the Edinburgh. 
The first of these, after confessing in a letter to Napier, in 1811, that 
whatever comes he “cannot but cherish the good old Protestant 
feelings of our ancestors,” thus conveniently explains away Mr. New- 
man: “ As for Newman himself, I am sorry that his integrity should 
be impugned. “I am convinced that a more upright man does not: 
exist. But his understanding is essentially illogical and inveterately 
imaginative ; and I have reason to fear that he labours under a degree 
of cerebral excitement, which unfits him for the mastery of his own 
thoughts and the guidance of his own pen.” It is worth noting, 
that while Newman was being thus described on hearsay as a 
literary lunatic, Pusey, his constant companion, was writing of him 
toa friend: “ You will be glad to hear that the immediate excite- 
ment about Tract 90 is subsiding. It has been a harassing time for 
N., but he was wonderfully calm.” 

Macaulay, instead of reading the books he had already prejudged, 
probably contented himself with reading the Edinburgh attack on 
them (April 1813), and not all of that. ‘I have read three or four 
pages of the article on the Puseyites, which I like very much. I 
should be glad to know who wrote it.” The writer was Henry Rogers, 
who congratulated himself with the true Whig confidence, when he 
sent his MS. to the editor, that he had “ not spared ridicule” in treating 
“ publications which are having a large sale, and are doing immense 
mischief amongst the young, the ardent, and the sentimental.” But 
‘the young, the ardent, and the sentimental” had grown into men 
and reviewers by the time the “ Apologia” appeared ; and Newman, for 
the first time, found himself seriously considered, whether favourably 
or not, by secular publications. 

Indeed, ‘‘ the young, the ardent, and the sentimental ” of the early 
forties had made themselves felt in the other walks of life, as well as 
in literature, before many years were over. They manned the Anglican 
Church. Rival Prime Ministers, if they fought all the week, sat 
under the same Tractarian shepherd in Mayfair. A Lord Chief Justice 
ranked it as his highest honour to be the host of Cardinal Newman, 
even after his secession ; and there was no house in London where he 
was more welcome than at the Deanery of St. Paul’s. Dean Church 
was one of that immense body of actual contemporaries or immediate 
juniors who came under Newman’s personal influence, and who, in 
their turn, spread the principles which have transformed the Anglican 
Communion. In one sense—Catholics do not hesitate to admit it 
—the Guardian expresses the bare truth when it speaks of Newman 
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as “the founder of the Anglican Church as it now is,” and says: 
“Great as his services have been to the Communion in which 
he died, they are as nothing by the side of those he rendered 
to the Communion in which the most eventful years of his life 
were spent. He will be mourned by many in the Roman Church ; 
but their sorrow will be less than ours, because they have not 
the same paramount reason to be grateful to him.” Not in admira- 
tion for his mind, nor in reverence for his character, nor in personal 
devotion yielded him even by strangers, can we to whom he came be 
outstripped by those whom he left. His life was divided with a 
strange equality of time between the two Communions; for he lived 
in each for half of it almost to a month. But he actually changed 
the face of the Anglican Church, while he could not alter one feature 
of the other. It was he who taught the Anglican Church ; but to the 
Roman Church he came only to learn. 

Of all his contemporaries, the Anglican clergy bear most the marks 
of him. What their predecessors were seventy years ago, when 
Newman began “ to come out of his shell,” has ceased to be a memory, 
but remains as a tradition. “ Decent, easy men, who supremely enjoyed 
the gifts of the founder, from the toil of reading, thinking, or 
writing they had absolved their conscience. Their conversation stag- 
nated in a round of college business, Tory politics, personal anecdotes, 
and private scandal. Their dull and deep potations excused the in- 
temperance of youth.” Such were the Oxford dons of an earlier 
generation, as described by Gibbon, Newman’s greatest master in style, 
and his finger- post to the Fathers. ‘‘ Whenever you meet a clergy- 
man of my time,” said Sydney Smith to Mr. Gladstone about the 
year 1835, “ you may be sure he is a bad clergyman ; ;” and Sydney 
Smith had as little love as Gibbon himself would have had for 
“ Poseyism.” 

Vainly was Evangelicalism pitched against ‘ two-bottle orthodoxy.” 
In Wesley, Newman as a Catholic recognised “the shadow of a 
Catholic saint”; but the name of Wesley worked no wonders in the 
Oxford of Newman’s early days. ‘The Evangelicals entrenched them- 
selves in an obscure college, and their influence never spread beyond 
St. Edmund’s Hall. Mozley says it may have been a common pecu- 
liarity of their complexions, but the St, Edmund’s men never looked 
clean. He adds that their mental and moral claims to influence 
were inconspicuous; and Archbishop Tait of Canterbury admits that 
there is too much truth in this ugly delineation. Newman and his 
friends, on the other hand, joined learning with sanctity, and united 
good-breeding with unworldliness.- “ We loved the Evangelicals be- 
cause they loved our Lord,” said Pusey—a formula which sums up the 
Catholic attitude towards the Salvation Army to-day; but that is the 
beginning and the end of the bond; and Newman saw, even if Keble 
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did not, that liberalism in religion, represented by Whately and the rest, 
was a force Evangelicalism could not touch: that Evangelicalism was 
itself only another form of liberalism, though the feelings and prejudices 
of its adherents were on the side of personal religiousness. The men 
who had a general idea of the importance of dogma, but who had 
not the enthusiasm of religion, and the men who had the enthusiasm 
but no science or coherence, met together under Newman, and sup- 
plied to each other the deficiency of each, The leaders themselves— 
Newman, Pusey, and Keble—united tender personal piety with a zeal 
for dogmatic exactitude—for truth in thought as well as in conduct. 
The reasons why the early leadership seemed to lie with Pusey, and 
not with Newman, are well known. Equally well known is it that 
Newman was the mainspring of the movement. “ Out of my own 
head,” he says he started the Tracts, and the Tracts became the text- 
books of the new Anglicanism. The doctrines they expounded, 
though fresh to the hearers, were old as the Apostles, and were 
gathered by Newman from the Bible he loved and studied; they 
had been taught without intermission by the Catholic Church from 
the first Peter to the last Pius; and the Anglican Church itself, 
under Archbishop Laud, fitfully received them. The result of 
Newman’s labour as a revivalist is seen to-day in half the rectories 
of England. The typical Anglican minister trains, conducts, even 
dresses himself on the model of the Catholic priest ; and if externals 
could make him the real thing, the real thing he would perfectly be. 
Beautiful were the tributes which Newman’s death elicited from the 
conspicuous pulpits of Anglicanism, and most affecting to Catholics ; 
but some of the preachers strangely misunderstood their man when 
they hinted, as Canon Knox-Little did, that Newman would never 
have left Anglicanism in 1845 had he foreseen .how many Roman 
collars would be worn, how many beards be shaved off, how many 
“‘celebrations ” be talked about, and confessions heard, in the Estab- 
lishment in 1890. Why, the Arians in their day had Bishops, and 
Masses, and organisation as perfect as that of the orthodox ; but it 
was with Athanasius that Newman ranged himself while still an 
Anglican; and it was precisely the parallel he found between 
Anglicans and Arians or Donatists that brought him at last from 
‘Oxford to Birmingham. It was, in truth, to the Canon Knox- 
Littles that he addressed himself when he said : 

“ Look into the matter more steadily ; it is very pleasant to decorate your 
chapels, oratories, and studies now, but you cannot be doing this for ever. 
It is pleasant to adopt a habit or a vestment; to use your Office-book or your 
beads; but it is like feeding on flowers unless you have that objective vision 
in your faith, and that satisfaction in your reason, of which devotional 
exercises and ecclesiastical appointments are the suitable expression. They . 


will not last in the long run, unless commanded and rewarded on Divine 
authority; they cannot be made to rest on the influence of individuals. It 
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is well to have rich architecture, curious works of art, and splendid vest- 
ments, when you have a present God; but oh! what a mockery if you have 
not. If your externals surpass what is within, you are so far as hollow as 
your Evangelical opponents, who baptise, yet expect no grace. Thus your 
Church becomes not a home, but a sepulchre ; like those high cathedrals once 
Catholic, which you do not know what to do with, which you shut up, and 
make monuments of, sacred to the memory of what has passed away.” . 

Another paragraph in acknowledgment of the homage from Anglican 
pulpits, and I have done with dreary polemics. Those preachers who 
praised Newman so generously, praised a man who was, according to 
their officiel creed, a blasphemer—one who had deliberately chosen, in 
mature life, to practise the “ blasphemous fable” of the Mass, though 
born in the enlightened Establishment. Is it too much to suppose 
that Newman’s death and the sequent utterances of so many and so 
illustrious subscribers to the Thirty-nine Articles, may somewhat hasten 
the time when the hard words of that official creed shall be mitigated ? 
If not, one can only say that the manifestation of sympathy over New- 
man’s tomb was the greatest exhibition of what he most dreaded— 
the “liberalism in religion” which thinks one creed as good as another, 
which owns the Church’s rule for the body, but discards it for the 
mind. 

“ You are under a destiny,” Newman said very solemnly to the 
Anglican clergy, after he had become a Catholic ; and he was attribut- 
ing to them what he had always believed in a very special manner of 
himself. Not the third Napoleon himself had franker conviction of 
the distinctness of his fate. During the tour in the South of Europe 
with Hurrell Froude, in 18383—the tour which produced “ Lead, kindly 
Light ”—“ I began,” he tells us, “to think that I had a mission.” 
When he paused in Rome and was asked by Monsignor Wiseman to 
pay a second visit, he replied with great gravity, “I have a work to 
do in England.” In Sicily, after an illness, he sat down on his bed 
and began to sob violently. ‘‘ My servant asked what ailed me. I 
could only answer him, I have a work to doin England.” The record, 
with the obvious hint, is made by himself; and he evidently believed 
it to be no mere coincidence that his return home, with its strange 
adventures of both delay and speed, timed with Keble’s sermon on 
“ National Apostasy.” It was the first Sunday after his arrival ; 
and he says, “ I have ever considered this day as the start of the reli- 
gious movement of 1833.” When he retired to Littlemore, as a sort 
of halfway house between England and Rome, he turned up an old 
copy-book, and it took his breath away to find on it a cross drawn 
between the words “ verse” and “book.” Moreover, a further device, 
in which one less smitten with his destiny might have recognised a 
sister’s chain and pendant, he could not make out to be anything but 
" a set of beads with a little cross.” ‘Then there came his reception 
into the Catholic Church, and thus the man of destiny records it: 
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“I am this night expecting Father Dominic the Passionist, who, from his 
youth, has been led to have distinct and direct thoughts, first, of the coun- 
tries of the north, and then of England. After thirty years’ (almost) waiting, 
he was, without his own act, sent here.’ ' 

This is in the “ Apologia” ; and in “ Loss and Gain,” under fictitious 
names, the story is told in greater detail :— 

“On the Apennines, near Viterbo, there dwelt a shepherd boy, in the first 
years of this century, whose mind had early been drawn heavenward; and 
one day, as he prayed before an image of the Madonna, he felt a vivid inti- 
mation that he was to preach the Gospel under the northern sky. There 
appeared no means by which a Roman peasant should be turned into a 
missionary ; nor did the prospect open, when this youth found himself, first, 
a lay brother, then a Father, in the Congregation of the Passion. Yet, 
though no external means appeared, the inward impression did not fade; on 
the contrary it became more definite ; and, in process of time, instead of the 
dim north, England was engraven on his heart. And, strange to say, as 
years went on, without his seeking, for he was simply under obedience, our 
peasant found himself at length upon the very shore of the stormy Northern 
Sea, whence Cæsar of old looked out for a new world to conquer; yet that 
he should cross the Strait was still as little likely as before. But the duy 
came, not, however, by any determination of his own, but by the same 
Providence which, thirty years before, had given him the intimation of it.” 

The importance which each Christian must of necessity attach to 
himself—he for whom the Heavens descended to the earth, who has 
angels for his ministers, who is an heir of Paradise, and who traces 
the special designs of Providence in the details of his daily life— 
might seem to be alien to the humility and to the self-abnegation 
which Christianity enjoins. Yet he, whose Christian egoism is most 
sublime, he it is who, paradoxically, abases and annihilates himself 
most completely. “ From a boy I had been led to consider that my 
Maker and I, His creature, were the two beings, luminously such.” 
And the attitude remained to the end, and determined the disposition 
of Newman towards all people and things. ‘‘It is face to face in all 
matters between man and his God. He alone creates; He alone has 
redeemed ; before His awful eyes we go in death; and in the vision 
of Him is our eternal beatitude.” But the persons who came near to 
the Sacred Persen had reflections of His glory, and as such were 
held in worship by Newman—the angels and the saints. And the 
persons about himself he frankly regarded in the light of their relations, 
not with the outer world, but with him and his spiritual being. The 
record of his Oxford contemporaries is the record of what they were 
to him, “John Henry Newman”; he learnt habits of thought and 
the idea of the Church as a corporate body from Whately; Hurrell 
Froude “ fixed deep in me the idea of devotion to the Blessed Virgin, 
and Jed me gradually to believe in the Real Presence”; Keble fami- 
liarised him with the sacramental system ; and from Dr. Hawkins he 
learnt the value of tradition. The bond was a close one in all cases 5 
but it had its basis on religion. In the streets of Dublin, long after, 
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Whately as Archbishop, and Newman as Rector of the Catholic Uni- 
versity, met without recognition ; but the story of his having absented 
- himself, years before, from chapel on purpose to avoid receiving the 
Sacrament with Dr. Whately, was pure invention. “ He made himself 
dead to me,” says Newman of Whately with great simplicity ; adding, 
“ My reason told me it was impossible we could have got on together 
longer had he stayed in Oxford; yet I loved him too much to bid 
him farewell without pain.” When Kingsley said, ‘ Truth for its 
own sake had never been a virtue with the Roman clergy,” and this 
in a mere magazine with the poor life of a month in it, no one would 
have bothered his head over it—the charge was too hackneyed to 
need a new rebuff from Catholics. But “Father Newman” was 
linked with the passage, fortunately, as he himself afterwards thought. 
He accuses “me, John Henry Newman,” exclaimed the hermit at 
Birmingham, whose destiny the Heavens had made known to him. 

So the “Apologia” was written, Later on, the passages which 
seemed to have personal resentment were suppressed by the author; 
who, moreover, gave the Rev.- Sir William Cope a most interesting ex- 
planation of his adoption of the world’s own weapons—hard words— 
in the unequal duel: the world would not believe him if he spoke 
calmly. His after-thoughts were that Kingsley should escape resent- 
ment because he had become accidentally “ the instrument in the 
good Providence of God, by whom I had an opportunity given me, 
which otherwise I should not have had, of vindicating my character 
and conduct in my ‘Apologia.”” Not, as he might well have 
said, ‘‘ vindicating the Catholic doctrine as to truth, and the sin of 
lying”; but vindicating, what with Newman was a synonym, “my 
character and conduct.” And Newman adds, in the same letter, 
that a friend had chanced to hear Kingsley “ preaching about 
me kindly”; and about Athanasius, too, he had been writing 
less unkindly; so “I said Mass for his soul as soon as I heard 
of his death.” Never surely did any Evangelical, old or modern, 
of them all, see the finger of Heaven more filially than he 
who felt it every five minutes of his life, and who recognised even in 
Kingsley the instrument of the Lord—for His servant to play upon. 
The old friends he lost, and the new friends he made when he 
became a Catholic were they whom “ God gave me when He took 
every one else away.” “And in you, Ambrose St. John,” that chief 
new friend, he says, ‘‘ I gather up and bear in memory those familiar 
and affectionate companions and counsellors who in Oxford were given 
to me to be my daily solace and relief; and all those others, of great 
name and high example, who were my thorough friends ; and also 
those many younger men, whether I knew them or not, who have 
never been disloyal to me by word or deed.” To Pius IX. he paid 
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his homage in a sermon at Birmingham, in which he recalls “ his 
great act towards us here, towards me”: 

“One of his first acts after he was Pope was, in his great condescension, 
to call me to Rome; then, when I got there, he bade me send for my friends 
to be with me; and he formed us’into an Oratory... .. Such is the Pope 
now happily reigning in the Chair of St. Peter’; such are our personal obli- 
gations to him ; such has he been towards us, towards you, my brethren.” 


It was precisely this pervading personality in Newman that dis- 
tinguished him from his contemporaries. The pretentious “ we” was 
dropped in favour of the simpler “I.” ‘The abstract was exchanged 
for the concrete under a pen primed with individuality. The unit 
spoke to the unit—to the units who make up mankind. “ Heart 
speaketh unto heart,” was his own chosen motto as a Cardinal, who 
bared his heart for the inspection of friend and foe; who told men how, 
when he was ordained an Anglican minister, ‘‘ he wept most abundent 
and most sweet tears at the thought of what he had then become,” 
and so on, through all the phases of his life. Only those entirely 
ignorant of Newman’s selflessness in conduct would put down this 
self-analysis and self-centred measurement of men to petty vanity, which 
he was wholly free from, or to vulgar love of applause, of which he 
had none. For the most part the poet alone has shown himself 
so spontaneously, so autobiographically in his manuscripts; and ‘all 
the world has listened. But here, at last, humanity could be studied 
in a prisst. The personal and the human had re-inhabited poetry with 
Shelley, Keats, and Wordsworth ; and with Newman the personal 
and the human entered into theology, and into his account of it. He 
allowed himself to be pat under the microscope, and how he bore the 
ordeal all his contemporaries will tell. 

Yet Newman’s friendships, though formed and governed under 
exacting and unusual conditions, were extraordinarily tender, This 
was one phase of his character which delighted George Eliot, who 
writes on this and other points to Miss Sara Hennell ; 

“Tam reading with great amusement (!) J. H. Newman’s ‘ Ledtures on 
the Position of Oatholics.’ They are full of clever satire and description. 
..» . It was just what I wanted to hear about you, that you were having 
some change, and I think the freshness of the companionship must help other 
good influences, not to mention the ‘ Apologia,’ which breathed new life into 
me when I read it. Pray mark that beautiful passage in which he thanks 
his friend, Ambrose St. John. I know hardly anything that delights me 
more than such evidences of sweet brotherly love being a reality in the world. 
I envy you your opportunity of seeing and hearing Newman, and should 
like to make an expedition to Birmingham for that sole end.” 


If only she had gone! There, at the Oratory, are still three of the 
immortal bend named with Father St. John: Father Neville, the de- 
voted “ William ” of Newman’s last whispers; Father Ryder, a man 
of fine literary temper; and Father Austin Mills, 
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These friendships among men were less common when the Oxford 
movement began than they have since become; and the present 
generation, if it owed nothing else to the Newmanta (as Bishop. 
Hampden called it), would have reason to be grateful for this infusion 
of tenderness into the relations of man with man. The sentiment 
expressed, to George Eliot’s admiration, in the closing passage of the 
“ Apologia,” appears and reappears elsewhere ; in Newman’s method of 
addressing that best type of the modern Anglican, Dr. Church, Dean 
of St. Paul’s—‘‘Carissime,” in his sudden outbreak where, on hearing 
of the death of Hurrell Froude, he throws aside in one epithet the 
conventional stiffness of the eighteenth century which ruled nearly all 
his poems, and exclaims: 


“ Dearest] he longs to as I to know, 
And yet we both refrain; 
It were not good: a little doubt below, 
And all will soon be plain.” 


Newman’s young men improved on their model. Faber, his’ 
“ acolyte,” who followed him to Rome within a month, and practi- 
cally founded the London Oratory, had a greater exuberance of both 
feeling and expression. To the present Duke of Rutland, then Lord 
John Manners, he wrote: 


“Thou walkest with a glory round thy brow, 
Like saints in pictures, radiant in the blaze 
And splendour of thy boyhood, mingling now 
With the bold bearing of a man, that plays 
In eyes, which do with such sweet skill OXpress 
Thy soul’s hereditary gentleness.” 


That male eyes had “sweet skill,” or that men had eyes at alt 
worth observing by men, came as a surprise, if not asa shock, to many ; 
and Faber himself, writing to some one who expostulated with him, 
says* ‘‘ Strong expressions towards male friends are matters of taste. 
I feel what they express to me. B. thinks a revival of chivalry in ` 
male friendships a characteristic of the rising gen eration, and æ hope- 
ful one.” “B. whoever he was, was right. The shyness which 
made an Englishman ashamed to embrace even his father, arose from 
times when wine-parties and a common interest in the heredity of 
dogs and horses were the most sacred links between men. The 
Oxford movement established different relations —of mutual confidence, 
mutual affection, mutual respect. Of the influence for good which 
these generous friendships exercised, even Mark Pattison was sensible 
——even Mr. James Anthony Froude. At first, when undergraduates. 
went home raving about Newman, anxious parents shook their heads. 
The correspondence passing about the same date between Lord 
Strangford and the old Duke of Rutland, reveals the perturbations of 
aristocratic fathers over the friendships between their sons and the 
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plain commoner who was afterwards to make his Queen an Empress, 
his solicitor a baronet, and his secretary a peer. So of Newman, the. 
fountain of so much piety for thirsty souls in future, anxious mothers 
were asking, as did the mother of the Mozleys: “ But is he a good 
man”? And, ‘but is he a good man”? diffident fathers and confid- 
ing sisters chimed in. When the sermons and tracts penetrated into 
the provinces, the question answered itself; and happy were the 
mothers whose sons were under the influence which made religion 
seem to the young, and even to the ambitious, something manly and 
ennobling. Wordsworth read and admired them, but he drew the 
line at Newman’s verse. Had the “ Dream of Gerontius ”—the com- 
position in which Newman’s sincerity of feeling clothes itself the 
most poetically—been then written, it might have extorted some 
reluctant recognition from the bard, whom one can imagine as 
rather bored by Frederick Faber’s glowing eulogy of his friend and 
master, while the old man and the young walked together in the 
Lake country. 

It was néar Windermere, too, that Charlotte Bronté, as the guest 
of the Shuttleworths in 1850, met her future biographer, and told 
her during their first talk “about Father Newman’s lectures at the 
Oratory in a very concise, graphic way.” Then follow some dots, 
eloquent dots. What do they conceal? Probably some phrase not 
much more reasonable than Carlyle’s description of Newman as pos- 
sessing “the brain of a medium-sized rabbit.” For Charlotte Bronté 
combined, as no mind, thanks largely to Newman, ever will again in 
England, exquisite sensibility, deep religiousness, and an open intelli- 
gence, with as valgar a notion of Popery as that of any Exeter Hall 
rhetorician. ‘‘ Good people—very good people—I.doubt not, there 

‘are among the Romanists,” she says in a weakly generous mood; 
“but,” she makes haste to add, writing to Mrs. Gaskell, who had 
shown leanings to primitive Christianity, ‘‘ but the system is not one 
which should have such sympathy as yours. Look at Popery taking 
off the mask at Naples.” The last sentence reads like the text of 
one of Newman’s lectures, a text to be torn mercilessly to tatters, 
By the way, Miss Bronté and Mrs. Gaskell went to tea at this time 
at Fox How, the house of the widow of Dr. Arnold ; and Mrs. Arnold 
had yielded her eldest son, Thomas, to follow Newman to Rome. 
They were all in a tale, especially in homes of hereditary goodness. 
When, at the very beginning of things, Newman visited old Mr. 
Wilberforce, and saw his pious family, little did this pattern of 
Evangelicalism suppose that out of four sons three would become 
Catholics, leaving only Samuel to adorn the Anglican bench, while 
his unworldly brothers went their simple ways—one, Archdeacon Robert 
‘Isaac Wilberforce, to die while preparing for the priesthood in Rome; 
another, William, “ the squire,” to spend an obscure life as a humble 
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Catholic layman ; and the third, Henry—most delightful of them all— 
to found the Weekly Register, in this as in all else, says Newman, 
“actuated by an earnest desire to promote the interests of religion, 
though at the sacrifice of his own.” What is recorded of the Scotts, 
the Arnolds, and the Wilberforces, is recorded of nearly every family 
in England. Lord Coleridge, who never showed a nobler figure 
than when he knelt by the coffin of the Cardinal in the dreary church 
at Birmingham, must have thought, amid so much Popery, of his own 
brother—a Jesuit priest; and Lord Selborne, lamenting Newman as 
the father of modern Anglicanism, also counts a Bother among the 
band of Newman’s closer followers to Rome. 

Nor was this influence confined to those who came within the magic 
of Newman’s personality, or to those who were students rather than 
hard-headed men of the world; or yet to men of his own generation. 
When a typical Yorkshireman, like Lord Ripon, with all the best 
qualities and sympathies which distinguish John Bull, appeared at 
the London Oratory to claim admission to the Catholic Ohurch, it 
was to the writings of Newman that he attributed, the transition 
which so greatly perturbed the mind of Mr. Gladstone. Yet even 
Mr. Gladstone, when he wrote bitterly of all others, said of Newman 
that, honoured as he was, he illustrated the line that ‘‘ the world knows 
nothing of its greatest men.” Newman returned the compliment by 
speaking of Mr. Gladstone’s as ‘‘so religious a mind.” But Newman 
also accused Anglicans, in one of his lectures to them, of “ praising 
this or that Catholic saint, to make up for abuse, and to show your 
impartiality.” Whether Mr. Gladstone will plead guilty to this 
indictment I cannot say; but if he will look at his various and most 
welcome. praises of Newman, and see how, by juxtaposition, they are 
made to imply dispraise of the brother and colleague who bears the 
burden of government and the responsibility of the bishopric, he will 
not wonder at the words of Newman coming to his reader’s mind. 
Indeed, the throwing together of the names of the two Cardinals has 
been a common feat of jugglery vainly performed to annihilate the one 
or the other. It is delightful, despite all differences of temperament, 
and of the objectivity and the subjectivity with which each variously re- 
garded the outer world, to see these two names linked together, if not 
in daily speech, in the unity of eternal love. When Newman was 
twenty-eight, the younger man of twenty was led captive by the 
“ form and voice and penetrating words at Evensong in the University 
Church at Oxford” ; where, having once seen and heard Newman, he 
“ never willingly failed to be.” When the fury of officialdom in the 
Anglican Church was fulminating against Littlemore, Manning, the 
born administrator, the bright hope of officialdom, wherever he was 
found, paid a conspicuous visit of sympathy to its occupant-——though 
his thoughts just then were not the thoughts of Newman, especially 
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as to Rome. This was what the Cardinal Archbishop was thinking 
of when he said at the Requiem at the London Oratory the other day : 
“« And when trials came I was not absent from him. Littlemore is 
before me now as fresh as yesterday.” The next time they met was 
in Rome, in 1848, when Newman was already an Oratorian, and then, 
four years later, the fature Archbishop, having himself become a 
Catholic, listened once more tọ the “ well-known voice, sweet as of old, 
but strong in the absolute truth, prophesying a second spring, in the 
first Provincial Copncil of Westminster.” In 1857, Newman dedicated 
to Cardinal M g his volume of “ Sermons on Various Occasions,” 
“ag gome memorial of the friendship there has been between us for 
nearly thirty years”; and in 1861 the compliment was returned, 
Cardinal Manning testifying: “ To you I owe a debt of gratitude, for 
intellectual light and help, greater than to any one man of our time.” 
There the matter may be left, under the hands that have never signed 
insincerities. What if, between two men of character so marked, 
there were light difficulties in the way of a continual and close inter- 
change of thoughts and emotions? Only the vulgar can demand of men 
a contact contrary to temperament, or will profess to be astonished, 
when Cardinal Newman’s biography comes to be published, if his most 
intimate and frequent letters are not found to be indited to his brother 
Cardinal; nor even to Father Faber; that “ bright, particular star,” 
who carried the London offshoot of the Birmingham Oratory to a pitch 
of prosperity outshining in external show its parent home. 

When Pusey declared that ‘‘all the converts have deteriorated 
except Newman and Ward,” he-made his already sufficiently start- 
ling generalisation more startling still by linking together two 
names so dissimilar. Newman does not once mention Ward in the 
“ Apologia,” a conspicuous absence; but Ward’s sayings and doings 
gave undoubted impetus to the movement which bore Mr. Newman 
to Rome. When Mr. Wilfrid Ward comes to write the second 
volume of the Life of his father, he will have to treat many a 
controversial episode between the two men; and the more open was 
the warfare then, the more delicate will be the handling of it now. 
« They have all come over to my side,” said the old Cardinal with a 
smile, looking back on the controversies of the Dublin Review. Even 
before he received the Cardinalate he had become calm in the 
presence of Ward’s criticism—with the calmness of a man who 
knows that the armour he wears cannot be penetrated, but that his 
own thrusts go straight home. Cardinal Newman’s allusions to “ the 
insolent and aggressive faction,” in a private letter which got into 
print, were matched by phrases deliberately printed under his own 
hand. He knew ‘‘one Pope, but he recognised no other,” least of 
all among the men who “stretched principles till they were close 
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upon snapping.” Even the Tablet refused to print letters from Ward. 
But he had the Dublin Review in his pocket; and his reply to 
Newmen in its pages, in 1876, made Newman’s friends indignant. 
Yet he himself was unmoved; as one who knew him intimately 
expressed it in a private letter to a sympathiser : 

“The Father is much touched by the cordial feeling shown by you and 
by many others in regard to the Dublin article. But he can’t, for the life 
of him, see why you think so much of it—you, Allies, and so many others. 
He said he thought Ward had a perfect right to defend himself, and that 
he never had the least thought of complaining, or of in any way noticing 
the article; not from anything like contempt, but from indifference. 
Certainly he would deplore any opening of the case in the papers. The 
discussion would never end. No argument or remonstrance would avail with 
Veuillot or Ward. Besides the Father feels all the gravity of the charge he 
has brought, and thinks those who feel themselves aggrieved should have 
the chance of defending themselves. The case is fully stated: thoughtful 
men will sum up and give sentence in their own minds. 


The ethical and other differences between Newman and Ward were 
of old standing; and Ward was impossible. But in one respect 
Ward was in greater sympathy with Newman than were some of his 
contemporaries. When “Tract 90” appeared, and when Mr. Lowe 
and others denounced it as shifty, Ward, with certain reservations, 
» was the champion, in pamphlets and letters, of the special pleading of 
the most famous of the Tracts. 

Can there be a doubt that Lord Beaconsfield was right, though the 
Standard of to-day pooh-poohs him, when he said, a generation later 
than 1845, that the Anglican Church still reeled under the secession 
of Dr. Newman? He was looking at it politically, and he pronounced 
it, with all the assurance of Downing Street, to be “a blunder.” 
Lord John Russell probably combined private with public feeling 
when he alluded in Parliament, in 1851, to “a person of great 
eminence, of great learning, of great talents, whom we all have to 
deplore as having left the Protestant Church, and joined the Church 
of Rome—I mean, Mr. Newman.” The busy world went on. It 
wondered a moment at the great renunciation; and then it lost sight 
of the neophyte. But it heard of him again; and the day came 
when he had leavened the’ whole Establishment, and when his voice 
held men of many minds and all communions as by a spell. From 
Lord Coleridge and Mr. John Morley, from Dean Church and Mr. 
Kegan’ Paul, from Mr. R. H. Hutton (“I have now for twenty years 
held him, as a journalist, to be a good friend of mine,” wrote the 
Cardinal to me in 1884) and Mr. Froude, from Mr. Augustine Birrell 
and Mr. W. E. Henley, from Mr. Aubrey de Vere and Mr. Burnand, 
from Miss Christina Rossetti and Dean Stanley, from Sir Francis 
Doyle and Lord Blachford, from Professor St. George Mivart and 
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Principal Shairp, from Mr. Lilly and Mr. Gosse, from all the critics 
of all the schools and all the creeds, came one concordant voice in 
praise of John Henry Newman as author and as man. 


Sweetly the light 
Shines from the solitary peak at Edgbaston, 


sang Coventry Patmore, who understood that even the polemical pam- 
‘phleteer of 1874 had “ peace in heart” though “wrath in hand,” 
and that his most trenchant paragraphs were the “ gold blazonries of 
Love irate,” and never “ the black flag of Hate.” 

These names represent “light and leading,” men with minds and 
pens “ beautiful and swift.” But, O phenomenon! the mass walked 
and even ran with its masters. The young lions of the Daily 
Telegraph roared out praise. James Macdonell, the type in sayings 
and doings of everything Newman was not, avows that his “ ad- 
miration for the saint-like beauty of Newman’s character, for the 
exquisite character of his genius, for his wonderful insight into human 
nature, for his marvellous command over the resources of the literary 
_ art, is such that I never think of him without mentally lifting my 
hat in token of my reverence.” He was “specially fond of reading 
Newman’s writings aloud on Sunday afternoons,” and “his favourite 
hymn was ‘Lead, kindly Light!’” Yet, “it is the testimony of her 
who knew him best that the question of his own salvation never 
troubled him.” So it happens that many admired Newman for his 
accidents and his accessories, without even hearing the essential 
message of his life. ‘That can be best summed up in the words he 
once addressed to the Anglican clergy: “I want to make you 
anxious about your souls.” And vain as in death would all praise 
have sounded on his ears that was not based on the recognition of this 
as his only hope and ambition; of this as the end for which he wrote 
‘as fervently, as individually, as he prayed. 

WILFRID MEYNELL. 


1890, ~ 


THE ENLIGHTENMENTS OF PAGETT, M.P. 


“Because half a dozen grasshoppers under a fern make 
the fielding with their importunate chink while thousands 
of great cattle, reposed beneath the shadow of the British 
oak, chew the cud and are silent, pray do not imagine that 
those who make the noise are the only inhabitants of the 
field—that. of course, they are many ın numbei—or that, 
after all, they are other than the little, shrivelled, meagre, 
hopping, though loud and troublesome insects of the hour."— 
BURKE: “ ections on the Revolution in France.” 


HEY were sitting in the verandah of “the splendid palace of an 
Indian Pro-Consul”; surrounded by all the glory and mystery 
of the immemorial East. In plain English it was a one-storied, 
ten-roomed, whitewashed mud-roofed bungalow, set in a dry garden of 
dusty tamarisk trees and divided from the road by a low mud wall. 
The green parrots screamed overhead as they flew in battalions to the 
river for their morning drink. Beyond the wall, clouds of fine 
dust showed where the cattle and goats of the city were passing afield 
to graze. The remorseless white light of the winter sunshine of 
Northern India lay upon everything and improved nothing, from the 
whining Persian-wheel by the lawn-tennis court to the long perspective 
of level road and the blue, domed tombs of Mahommedan saints just 
visible above the trees. 

“A Happy New Year,” said Orde to his guest. ‘It’s the first 
you've ever spent out of England, isn’t it?” 

“Yes. “Happy New Year,” said Pagett, smiling at the sunshine. 
“ What a divine climate you have here! Just think of the brown 
cold fog hanging over London now!” And he rubbed his hands. 

It was more than twenty years since he had last seen Orde, his 
schoolmate, and their paths in the world had divided early. The one 
had quitted college to become a cog-wheel in the machinery of the 
great Indian Government ; the other, more blessed with goods, had been 
whirled into a similar position in the English scheme. ‘Three succes- 
sive elections had not affected Pagett’s position with a loyal con- 
stituency, and he had grown insensibly to regard himself in some sort 
as a pillar of the Empire, whose real worth would be known later on. 
After a few years of conscientious attendance at many divisions, after 
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newspaper battles innumerable, and the publication of interminable 
correspondence, and more hasty oratory than in his calmer moments 
he cared to think upon, it occurred to him, as it had occurred to many 
of his fellows in Parliament, that a tour to India would enable him to 
sweep a larger lyre and address himself to the problems .of Imperial 
administration with a firmer hand. Accepting, therefore, a general 
invitation extended to him by Orde some years before, Pagett had 
taken ship to Karachi, and only over-night had been received with joy 
by the Deputy-Commissioner of Amara. They had sat late, discussing 
the changes and chances of twenty years, recalling the names of the 
dead, and weighing the futures of the living, as is the custom of men 
meeting after intervals of action. 

Next morning they smoked the after breakfast pipe in the verandah, 
still regarding each other curiously, Pagett in a light grey frock-coat 
and garments much too thin for the time of the year, and a puggried 
sun-hat carefully and wonderfully made. Orde in a shooting coat, 
riding breeches, brown cowhide boots with spurs, and a battered flax 
helmet. He had ridden some miles in the early morning to inspect a 
doubtful river dam. ‘The men’s faces differed as much as their attire. 
Orde’s worn and wrinkled about the eyes, and grizzled at the temples, 
was the harder and more square of the two, and it was with something 
like envy that the owner looked at the comfortable outlines of Pagett’s 
blandly receptive countenance, the clear skin, the untroubled eye, and 
the mobile, clean-shaved lips. 

“ And this is India!” said Pagett for the twentieth time, staring 
long and intently at the grey feathering of the tamarisks. 

“ One portion of India only. It’s very much like this for 800 miles 
in every direction. By the way, now that you have rested a little— 
I wouldn’t ask the old question before—what d’you think of the 
country ?” 

‘Tis the most pervasive country that ever yet was seen. I acquired 
several pounds of your country coming up from Karachi. The air is 
heavy with it, and for miles and miles along that distressful eternity 
of rail there’s no horizon to show where air and earth separate.” 

“ Yes. It isn’t easy to see truly or far in India. But you had a 
decent passage out, hadn’t you?” 

“Very good on the whole. Your Anglo-Indian may be un- 
sympathetic about one’s political views; but he has reduced ship life 
to a science.” 

«The Anglo-Indian is a political orphan, and if he’s wise he won’t 
be in a hurry to be adopted by your party grandmothers. But how 
were your companions unsympathetic ?” , 

« Well, there was a man called Dawlishe, a judge somewhere in this 
country it seems, and a capital partner at whist by the way, and when 
I wanted to talk to him about the progress of Imdia in a political 
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sense (Orde hid a grin, which might or might not have been 
sympathetic), the National Congress movement, and other things in 
which, as a Member of Parliament, I’m of course interested, he shifted 
the subject, and when I once cornered him, he looked me calmly in 
the eye, and said: ‘ Thats all Tommy Rot. Come and have a game 
at Bull’ ‘You may laugh ; but that isn’t the way to treat a great and 
important question ; and, knowing who I was, well, I thought it rather 
rude, don’t you know; and yet Dawlishe is a thoroughly good fellow.” , 

“Yes; he’s a friend of mine, and one of the straightest men I 
know. I suppose, like many Anglo-Indians, he felt it was hopeless 
to give you any just idea of any Indian question without the documents 
before you, and in this case the documents you want are the country 
and the people.” 

“Precisely. That was why I came straight to you, bringing an 
open mind to bear on things. Im anxious to know what popular 
feeling in India is really like y’know, now that it has wakened into 
political life. The National Congress, in spite of Dawlishe, must have 
caused great excitement among the masses?” 

“Qn the contrary, nothing could be more tranquil than the state 
of popular feeling; and as to excitement, the people would as soon be 
excited over the ‘Rule of Three’ as over the Congress.” 

“Excuse me, Orde, but do you think you are a fair judge? Isn’t 
the official Anglo-Indian naturally jealous of any external influences 
that might move the masses, and so much opposed to liberal ideas, 
truly liberal ideas, that he can scarcely be expected to regard a popular 
movement with fairness ?” 

“What did Dawlishe say about Tommy Rot? Think a moment, 
old man. You and I were brought up together; taught by the 
same tutors, read the same books, lived the same life, and thought, as 
you may remember, in parallel lines. J come out here, learn new 
languages, and work among new races; while you, more fortunate, 
remain at home. Why should I change my mind—our mind—because 
I change my sky ? Why should I and the few hundred Englishmen 
in my service become unreasonable, prejudiced fossils, while you and 
your newer friends alone remain bright and open-minded? You 
surely don’t fancy civilians are members of a Primrose League?” 

“ Of course not, but the mere position of an English official gives 
him a point of view which cannot but bias his mind on this question.” 
Pagett moved his knee up and down alittle uneasily as he spoke. 

“ That sounds plausible enough, but, like more plausible notions on 
Indian matters, I believe it’s a mistake. You'll find when you come 
to consult the unofficial Briton that our fault, as a class—I speak of 
the civilian now—is rather to magnify the progress that has been 
made towards liberal institutions. It is of English origin, such as it 
is, and the stress of our work since the \lutiny—only thirty years 
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ago—has been in that direction. No, I think you will get no fairer 
or more dispassionate view of the Congress business than such men as 
I can give you. But I may as well say at once that those who know 
most of India, from the inside, are inclined to wonder at the noise our 
scarcely begun experiment makes in England.” 

“ But surely the gathering together of Congress delegates i is of 
itself a new thing.” 

“‘There’s nothing new under the sun. When Europe was a jungle 
half Asia flocked to the canonical conferences of Buddhism; and for 
centuries the people have gathered at Puri, Hurdwar, Trimbak, and 
Benares in immense numbers. A great meeting, what you call a 
mass meeting, is really one of the oldest and most popular of Indian 
institutions. In the case of the Congress meetings, the only notable 
fact is that the priests of the altar are British, not Buddhist, Jain 
or Brahmanical, and that the whole thing is a British contrivance 
kept alive by the efforts of Messrs. Hume, Eardley Norton, and 
Digby.” 

‘s You mean to say, then, it’s not a spontaneous movement ?” 

« What movement was ever spontaneous in any true sense of the 
word? This seems to be more factitious than usual. You seem to 
know a great deal about it; try it by the touchstone of subscriptions, 
a coarse but fairly trustworthy criterion, and there is scarcely. the 
colour of money in it. The delegates write from England that they 
are out of pocket for working expenses, railway fares, and stationery— 
the mere pasteboard and scaffolding of their show. It is, in fact, 
collapsing from mere financial inanition.” 

‘*‘ But you cannot deny that the people of India, who are, perhaps, 
too poor to subscribe, are mentally and morally moved by the agitation,” 
Pagett insisted. 

“ That is precisely what I do deny. The native side of the move- 
ment is the work of a limited class, a microscopic minority, as Lord 
Dufferin described it, when compared with the people proper, but still 
a very interesting class, seeing that it is of our own creation. It is 
composed almost entirely of those of the literary or clerkly castes who 
have received an English education.” 

“ Surely that’s a very important class. Its members must be the 
ordained leaders of popular thought.” 

“ Anywhere else they might be leaders, but they haye no social 
weight in this topsy-turvy land, and though they have been employed 
in clerical work for generations they have no practical knowledge of 
affairs, A ship’s clerk is a useful person, but he is scarcely the 
captain ; and an orderly-room writer, however smart he may be, is not 
the colonel. You see, the writer class in India has never till now 
aspired to anything like command. It wasn’t allowed to. The Indian 
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gentleman, for thousands of years past, has resembled Victor Hugo’s 
noble : 


And the little egratignures he most likes to make have been scored ` 
pretty deeply by the sword.” 

“ But this is childish and medisval nonsense!” 

“ Precisely; and from your, or rather our, point of view the pen 

as mightier than the sword. In this country it’s otherwise. The fault 
lies in our Indian balances, not a adjusted to civilised weights and 
measures.’ 
_ “Well, at all events, this literary class represent the natural 
aspirations and wishes of the people-at large, though it may not 
exactly lead them, and, in spite of all you say, Orde, I defy you to 
find a really sound English Radical who would not sympathise with 
those aspirations.” 

Pagett spoke with some warmth, and he had scarcely ceased when 
a well- appointed dog-cart turned into the compound gates, and Orde 
rose saying : 

“ Here is Edwards, the Master of the Lodge I neglect so diligently, 
come to talk about accounts, I suppose.’ 

As the vehicle drove up under the porch Pagett also rose, saying 
with the trained effusion born of much practice : 

“ But this is also my friend, my old and valued friend Edwards. 
Tm delighted to see you. I knew you were in India, but not exactly 
where.” 

‘Then it isn’t accounts, Mr. Edwards,” said Orde cheerily. 

“ Why no, sir; I heard Mr. Pagett was coming, and as our works 
were closed for the New Year I thought I would drive over and see 
him.” 

“ A very happy thought. Mr. Edwards, you may not know, Orde, 
was a leading member of our Radical Club at Switchton when I was 
beginning political hfe, and I owe much to his exertions. Theres no 
pleasure like meeting an old friend, except, perhaps, making a new © 
one. I suppose, Mr. Edwards, you stick to the good old cause ?” 

“ Well, you see, sir, things are different out here. There’s precious 
little one can find to say against the Government, which was the 
main of our talk at home, and them that do say things are not the sort 
© people a man who respects himself would like to be mixed up with. 
There are no politics, in a manner of speaking, in India. It’s all work.” 
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“Surely you are mistaken, my good friend. Why I have come all 
the way from England just to see, the working of this great National 
movement.” 

“I don’t know where you're going to find the nation as moves to 
begin with, and then you'll be hard put to it to find what they are 
moving about. It’s like this, sir,” said Edwards, who had not quite 
relished being called “my good friend.” “They haven’t got any 
grievance—nothing to hit with, don’t you see, sir; and then there’s 
not much to hit against, because the Government is more like a kind 
of general Providence, directing an old-established state of things, than 
that at home, where there’s something new thrown down for us to 
fight about every three months.” 

“You are probably, in your workshops, full of English mechanics, 
out of the way of learning what the masses think.” 

“I don’t know so much about that. There are four of us English 
foremen, and between seven and eight hundred native fitters, smiths, 
carpenters, painters, and such like.” 

“ And they are full of the Congress, of course ?” 

“ Never hear a word of it from year’s end io year’s end, and I 
speak the talk, too. But I wanted to ask how things are going on at 
home—old Tyler and Brown and the rest ?” 

“ We will speak of them presently, but your account of the indif- 
ference of your men surprises me almost as much as your own. I 
fear you are a backslider from the good old doctrine, Edwards.” Pagett 
spoke as one who mourned the death of a near relative. 

“Not a bit, sir, but I should be if I took up with a parcel of 
baboos; pleaders, and schoolboys, as never did a day’s work in their 
lives, and couldn’t if they tried. And if you was to poll: us English 
railway-men, mechanics, tradespeople, and the like of that all up and 
down the country from Peshawur to Calcutta, you would find us 
mostly in a tale together. And yet you know we’re the same English 
you pay some respect to at home at ‘lection time, and we have the pull 
o’ knowing something about it.” 

“ This is very curious, but you will let me come and see you, and 
perhaps you will kindly show me the railway works, and we will talk 
things over at leisure. And about all old friends and old times,” 
added Pagett, detecting with quick insight a look of disappomtment 
in the mechanic’s face. 

Nodding briefly to Orde, Edwards mounted his sO ands +drove 
off. 
'« It’s very disappointing,” said the Member to Orde, who, while his 
friend discoursed with Edwards, had been looking over a bundle of 
sketches drawn on grey paper in purple ink, brought to him by a 
Chuprassee. 

“ Don’t let it trouble you, old chap,” said Orde sympathetically. 
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“ Look here a moment, here are some sketches by the man who. 
made the carved wood screen you admired so much in the dining- 
room, and wanted a copy of, and the artist himself is here too.” 

“ A native?” said Pagett. 

“ Of course,” was the reply, “ Bishen Singh is his name, and he 
has two brothers to help him. When there is an important job to do, 
the three go into partnership, but they spend most of their time and 
all their money in litigation over an inheritance, and I’m afraid they 
are getting involved. Thoroughbred Sikhs of the old rock, obstinate, 
touchy, bigoted, and cunning, but good men for all that. Here is 
Bishen Singh—shall we ask Aim about the Congress ?” 

But Bishen Singh, who approached with a respectful salaam, has 
never heard of it, and he listened with a puzzled face and obviously 
feigned interest to Orde’s account of its aims and objects, finally shak- 
ing his vast white turban with great significance when he learned that 
it was promoted by certain pleaders named by Orde, and by educated 
natives. He began with laboured respect to explain how he was a 
poor man with no concern in such matters, which were all under the ' 
control of God, but presently broke out of Urdu into familiar Pun- 
jabi, the mere sound of which had a rustic smack of village smoke 
reek and plough-tail, as he denounced the wearers of white coats, the 
jugglers with words who filched his field from him, the men whose 
backs were never bowed in honest work; and poured ironical scorn 
on the Bengali. He and one of his brothers had seen Calcutta, and 
being at work there had Bengali carpenters given to them as 
assistants. 

“ Those carpenters!” said Bishen Singh. “ Black apes were move 
efficient workmates, and as for the Bengali babu—tchick!” The 
guttural click needed no interpretation, but Orde translated the rest, 
while Pagett gazed with interest at the wood-carver. 

“ He seems to have a most illiberal prejudice against the Bengali,” 
said the M.P. 

“Yes, it’s very sad that for ages outside Bengal there should be so 
bitter a prejudice. Pride of race, which also means race-hatred, is. 
the plague and curse of India and it spreads far,” Orde pointed 
with his riding-whip to the large map of India on the verandah 
wall. 

“ See! I begin with the North,” said he. “Theres the Afghan,. 
and, as a highlander, he despises all the dwellers in Hindoostan— 
with the exception of the Sikh, whom he hates as cordially as the 
Sikh hates him. The Hindu loathes Sikh and Afghan, and the- 
Rajput—that’s a little lower down across this yellow blot of desert— 
‘has a strong objection, to put it mildly, to the Maratha who, by 
the way, poisonously hates the Afghan. Lets go North a minute. 
The Sindhi hates everybody Ive mentioned. Very good, we'll take- 
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less warlike races. The cultivator of Northern India domineers over 
the man in the next province, and the Behari of the North-West 
ridicules the Bengali. They are all at one on that point. T’m 
giving you merely the roughest possible outlines of the facts, of 
course.” 

Bishen Singh, his clean cut nostrils still quivering, watched the large 
sweep of the whip as it travelled from the frontier, through Sindh, the 
Panjab and Rajputana, till it rested by the valley of the Jumna. 

“ Hate—eternal and inextinguishable hate,” concluded Orde, flick- 
ing the lash of the whip across the Jarge map from Hast to West as 
he sat down. “Remember Canning’s advice to Lord Granville, 
‘Never write or speak of Indian things without looking at a 
map.’ » 

Pagett opened his eyes, Orde resumed. “And the race-hatred is 
only a part of it. Whats really the matter with Bishen Singh is 
` class-hatred, which, unfortunately, is even more intense and more 
widely spread. Thats one of the little drawbacks of caste, which 
some of your recent English writers find an impeccable system.” 

The wood-carver was glad to be recalled to the business of his craft, 
and his eyes shone as he received instructions for a carved wooden 
doorway for Pagett, which he promised should be splendidly executed 
and despatched to England in six months. It is an irrelevant detail, 
but in spite of Orde’s reminders, fourteen months elapsed before the 
work was finished. Business over, Bishen Singh hung about, re- 
luctant to take his leave, and at last joining his hands and approach; 
ing Orde with bated breath and whispering humbleness, said he had a 
petition to make. Orde’s face suddenly lost all trace of expression. 
“Speak on, Bishen Singh,” said he, and the carver in a whining tone 
explained that his case against his brothers was fixed for hearing 
before a native judge and—here he dropped his voice still lower till 
he was summarily stopped by Orde, who sternly pointed to the gate 
with an emphatic Begone! 

Bishen Singh, showing but little sign of discomposure, salaamed 
respectfully to the friends and departed. 

Pagett looked inquiry ; Orde with complete recovery of his usual 
urbanity, replied: “It’s nothing, only the old story, he wants his case 
to be tried by an English judge—they all do that—but when he 
began to hint that the other side were in improper relations with the 
native judge I had to shut him up. Gunga Ram, the man he wanted 
to make insinuations about, may not be very bright; but he’s as 
honest as daylight on the bench. But that’s just what one can’t get 
a native to believe.” 

“ Do you really mean to say these people prefer to have their cases 
tried by English judges ?” 

“Why, certainly.” 
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Pagett drew a long breath. ‘I didn’t know that before.” At 
this point a phaeton entered the compound, and Orde rose with 
“ Confound it, there’s old Rasul Ali Khan come to pay one of his 
tiresome duty-calls. I’m afraid we shall never get through our little 
Congress discussion.” 

Pagett was an almost silent spectator of the grave formalities of a 
visit paid by a punctilious old Mahommedan gentleman to an Indian 
official; and was much impressed by the distinction of manner ard 
fine appearance of the Mohammedan landholder. When the exchange 
of polite banalities came to a pause, he expressed a wish to learn the 
courtly visitor’s opinion of the National Congress. 

Orde reluctantly interpreted, and with a smile which even Moham- 
medan politeness could not save from bitter scorn, Rasul Ali Khan 
intimated that he knew nothing about it and cared still less. It 
was a kind of talk encouraged by the Government for some 
mysterious purpose of its own, and for his own part he wondered 
and held his peace. 

Pagett was far from satisfied with this, and wished to have the old 
gentleman’s opinion on the propriety, of managing all Indian affairs on 
the basis of an elective system. r 

Orde did his best to explain, but it was plain the visitor was bored 
and bewildered. Frankly, he didn’t think much of committees; they 
had a Municipal Committee at Lahore and had elected a menial 
servant, an orderly, as a member. He had been informed of this on 
good authority, and after that, committees had ceased to interest him. 
But all was according to the rule of Government, and, please God, it 
was all for the best. 

“ What an old fossil it is!” cried Pagett, as Orde returned from 
seeing his guest to the door; “just like some old bilue-blooded hidalgo 
of Spain. What does he really think of the Congress after all, and 
of the elective system ? ” 

“ Hates it all like poison. When you are sure of a majority, 
election is a fine system; but you can scarcely expect the Mahommedans, 
the most masterful and powerful minority in the country, to contemplate 
their own extinction with joy. The worst of it is that he and his co- 
religionists, who are many, and the landed proprietors, also of Hindu 
race, are frightened and put out by this election business and by 
the importance we have bestowed on lawyers, pleaders, writers, and 
the like, who have, up to now, been in abject submission to them. 
They say little, but after all they are the most important faggots in 
the great bundle of communities, and all the glib bunkum in the world 
would not pay for their estrangement. They have controlled the land.” 

“But I am assured that experience of local self-government in your 
municipalities has been most satisfactory, and when once the 
principle is accepted in your centres, don’t you know, it is bound to 
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spread, and these important—ah’m—people of yours would learn it 
like the rest. I see no difficulty at all,” and the smooth lips closed 
with the complacent snap habitual to Pagett, M.P., the “ man of cheer- 
ful yesterdays and confident to-morrows.” 

Orde looked at him with a dreary smile. 

“The privilege of election has been most reluctantly withdrawn 
‘from scores of municipalities, others have had to be summarily sup- 
pressed, and, outside the Presidency towns, the actual work done has 
been badly performed. This is of less moment, perhaps—if only sends 
up the local death-rates—than the fact that the public interest in 
municipal elections, never very strong, has waned, and is waning, in 
spite of careful nursing on the part of Government servants,” 

“Oan you explain this lack of interest?” said Pagett, putting aside 
the rest of Orde’s remarks. N 

“« You may find a ward of the key in the fact that only one in every 
thousand of our population can spell. Then they are infinitely more 
interested in religion and caste questions than in any sort of politics. 
When the business of mere existence is over, their minds are occupied 
by a series of interests, pleasures, rituals, superstitions, and the like, 
based on centuries of tradition and usage. You, perhaps, find it hard 
to conceive of people absolutely devoid of curiosity, to whom the book, 
the daily paper, and the printed speech are unknown, and you would 
describe their life as blank. Thats a profound mistake. You are in 
another land, another century, down on the bed-rock of society, where 
the family merely, and not the community, is all-important. The 
average Oriental cannot be brought to look beyond his clan. His life, 
too, is more complete and self-sufficing, and less sordid and low- 
thoughted than you might imagine. It is bovine and slow in some 
respects, but it is never empty. You and I are inclined to put the 
cart before the horse, and to forget that it is the man that is elemental, 
not the book. 

‘The corn and the cattle are all my care, 
And the rest is the will of God.’ 
Why should such folk look up from their immemorially appointed 
round of duty and interests to meddle with the unknown and fuss 
with voting-papers. How would you, atop of all your interests care to 
conduct even one-tenth of your life according to the manners and 
customs of the Papuans, lets say? That’s what it comes to.” 

“ But if they won’t take the trouble to vote, why do you anticipate 
that Mohammedans, proprietors, and the rest would be crushed by 
majorities of them ?” 

Again Pagett disregarded the closing sentence, 

“ Because, though the landholders would not move a finger on any 
purely political question, they could be raised in dangerous excitement _ 
by religious hatreds. Already the first note of this has been sounded 
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by the people who are trying to get up an agitation on the cow- 
killing question, and every year there is trouble over the Mohammedan 
“Muharrum processions.” 

“But who looks after the popular rights, being thus unrepre- 
sented ?” 

“The Government of Her Majesty the Queen, Empress of India, in 
which, if the Congress promoters are to be believed, the people have 
an implicit trust ; for the Congress circular, specially prepared for rustic 
comprehension, says the movement is ‘ Jor the remission of tux, the 
advancement of Hindustan, and the strengthening of the British Govern- 
ment.’ This paper is headed in large letters—‘ May THE PROSPERITY 
OF THE EMPRESS OF INDIA ENDURE.’” 

“ Really!” said Pagett, “that shows some cleverness. But there 
are things better worth imitation in our English methods of—er— 
political statement than this sort of amiable fraud.” 

“ Anyhow,” resumed Orde, “ you perceive that not a word is said 
about elections and the elective principle, and the reticence of the 
Congress promoters here shows they are wise in their generation.” 

“ But the elective principle must triumph in the end, and the little 
difficulties you seem to anticipate would give way on the introduction 
of a well-balanced scheme, capable of indefinite extension.” 

“ But is it possible to devise a scheme which, always assuming that 
the people took any interest in it, without enormous expense, ruinous 
dislocation of the administration and danger to the public peace, can 
satisfy the aspirations of Mr. Hume and his following, and yet safe- 
guard the interests of the’ Mahommedans, the landed and wealthy 
classes, the Conservative Hindus, the Earasians, Parsees, Sikhs, 
Rajputs, native Christians, domiciled Europeans and others, who are 
each important and powerful in their way?” 

Pagett’s attention, however, was diverted to the gate, where a group 
of cultivators stood in apparent hesitation. 

“ Here are the twelve Apostles, by Jove !—come straight out of 
Raffacle’s cartoons,” said the M.P., with the fresh appreciation of a pew- 
comer. 

Orde, loth to be interrupted, turned impatiently towards the 
villagers, and their leader, handing his long staff to one of his com- 
panions, advanced to the house. 

“ Tt is old Jelloo, the Lumberdar, or head-man of Pind Sharkot, and 
a very intelligent man for a villager.” 

The Jat farmer had removed his shoes and stood smiling on the edge 
of the verandah. His strongly marked features glowed with russet 
bronze, and his bright eyes gleamed under déeply set brows, contracted 
by life-long exposure to sunshine. His beard and moustache streaked 
with grey swept from bold cliffs of brow and cheek in the large 
` Sweeps one sees drawn by Michael Angelo, and strands of long black 
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hair mingled with the irregularly piled wreaths and folds of his turban. 
The drapery of stout blue cotton cloth thrown over his broad shoulders 
and girt round his narrow loins, hung from his tall form in broadly 
sculptured folds, and he would have made a superb model for an artist 
in search of a patriarch. 

Orde greeted him cordially, and after a polite panse the countryman 
started off with a long story told with impressive earnestness. Orde 
listened and smiled, interrupting the speaker at times to argue and 
reason with him in a tone which Pagett could hear was kindly, and 
finally checking the flux of words was about to dismiss him, when 
Pagett suggested ‘that he should be asked about the National 
Congress. 

But Jelloo had never heard of it. He was a poor man and such 
things, by the favour of his Honour, did not concern him. 

« What’s the matter with your big friend that he was so terribly in 
earnest ?” asked Pagett, when he had left. 

“Nothing much. He wants the blood of the people in the next 
village, who have had small-pox and cattle plague pretty badly, and by 
the help of a wizard, a currier, and several pigs have passed it on to 
his own village, Wants to know if they can’t be run in for this 
awful crime. It seems they made a dreadful charivari at the village 
boundary, threw a quantity of spell-bearing objects over the border, a 
buffalo’s skull and other things; then branded a chamdr—what you 
would call a currier—on his hinder parts and drove him and a number 
of pigs over into Jelloo’s village. Jelloo says he can bring evidence 
to prove that the wizard directing these proceedings, who is a Sansi, 
has been guilty of theft, arson, cattle-killing, perjury and murder, but 
would prefer to have him punished for bewitching them and inflicting 
small-pox.” 

« And how on earth did you answer such a lunatic? ” ` 

‘ Lunatic! the old fellow is as sane as you or I; and he has some 

_ ground of complaint against those Sansis. I asked if he would like a 
native superintendent of police with some men to make inquiries, but 
he objected on the grounds the police were rather worse than small- 
pox and criminal tribes put together.” 

‘ Criminal tribes—er—I don’t quite understand,” said Pagett. 

« We have in India many tribes of people who in the slack anti- 
British days became robbers, in various kind, and preyed on the 
people. They are being restrained and reclaimed little by little, and 
in time will become useful citizens, but they still cherish hereditary 
traditions of crime, and are a difficult lot to deal with. By the way 
what about the political rights of these folk under your schemes? The 
country people call them vermin, but I suppose they would be 


. electors with the rest.” 


‘c Nonsense—special provision would be made for them in a well- 
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considered electoral scheme, and they would doubtless be treated with 
fitting severity,” said Pagett with a magisterial air. 

“ Severity, yes—but whether it would be fitting is doubtful. Even 
those poor devils have rights, and, after all, they only practise what 
they have been taught.” 

“ Bat criminals, Orde! ” 

“Yes, criminals with codes and rituals of crime, gods and godlings 
of crime, and a hundred songs and sayings in praise of it. Puzzling 
isn’t it?” 

“Tt’s simply dreadful. They ought to be put down at once. Are 
there many of them?” . 

“ Not more than about sixty thousand in this province, for many 
of the tribes broadly described as criminal are really vagabond and 
criminal only on oceasion, while others are being settled and reclaimed. 
They are of great antiquity, a legacy from the past, the golden, 
glorious Aryan past of Max Miller, Birdwood and the rest of your 
spin-drift philosophers.” 

An orderly brought a card to Orde, who took it with a movement 
of irritation at the interruption, and handed it to Pagett; a large 
card with a ruled border in red ink, and in the centre in school- 
boy copper plate, Ir. Dina Nath. “ Give salaam,” said the 
civilian, and there entered in haste a slender youth, clad in a closely 
fitting coat of grey homespun, tight trousers, patent-leather shoes, 
and a small black velvet cap. His thin cheek twitched, and his eyes 
wandered restlessly, for the young man was evidently nervous and 
uncomfortable, though striving to assume a free and easy air. 

“ Your honour may perhaps remember me,” he said in English, and 
Orde scanned him keenly. 

“T know your face somehow. You belonged to the Shershah district 
I think, when I was in charge there ?” 

“ Yes, sir, my father is writer at Shershah, and your honour gave 
me a prize when I was first in the Middle School examination fiye 
years ago. Since then I have prosecuted my studies, and I am now 
second year’s student in the Mission College.” 

“Of course: you are Kedar Nath’s son—the boy who said he liked 
geography better than play or sugar cakes, and I didn’t believe you. 
How is your father getting on?” 

“ He is well, and he sends his salaam, but his circumstances are 
depressed, and he also is down on his luck.” 

“You learn English idioms at the Mission College, it seems.” 

“ Yes, sir, they are the best idioms, and my father ordered me to 
ask your honour to say a word for him to the present incumbent of 
your honour’s shoes, the latchet of which he is not worthy to open, 
and who knows not Joseph; for things are different at Shershah now, 
and my father wants promotion.” 

VOL. LVII. zZ 
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“ Your father is a good man, and I will do what I can for him.” 

At this point a telegram was handed to Orde, who, after glancing 
at it, sald he must leave his young friend whom he introduced to 
Pagett, “a member of the English House of Commons who wishes 
_ to learn about India.” i 

‘Orde had scarcely retired with his telegram when Pagett began: 

“Perhaps you can tell me something of the National Congress 
movement ? ” 

“Sir, it is the greatest movement of modern times, and'one in 
which all educated men like us must join. Al our students are for ' 
the Congress.” 

“ Excepting, I syppose, Mahommedans, and the Christians ?” said 
Pagett, quick to use his recent instruction. ` 

‘c These are some mere exceptions to the universal rule.” 
` “But the people outside the College, the working classes, the agricul- 
turists ; your father and mother, for instance.” 

“My mother,” said the young man, with a visible effort to bring 
himself to pronounce the word, “has no ideas, and my father is 
not agriculturist, nor working class; he is of the Kayeth caste; but 
he had not the advantage of a collegiate education, and he does not 
know much of the Congress. It is a movement for the educated 
young-man ”—connecting adjective and noun in a sort of vocal 
hyphen. ; 

“ Ah, yes,” said Pagett, feeling he was a little off the rails, “and 
what are the benefits you expect to gain by it?” 

‘‘Oh, sir, everything. England owes its greatness to Parliamentary 
institutions, and we should at once gain the same high position in scale of 
nations. Sir, we wish to have the sciences, the arts, the manufactures, 
the industrial factories, with steam engines, and other motive powers, 
and public meetings, and debates. Already we have a debating club in 
connection with the college, and elect a Mr. Speaker. Sir, the pro- 
gress must come. You also are a Member of Parliament and worship 
the great Lord Ripon,” said the youth, breathlessly, and his black 
eyes flashed as he finished his commaless sentences. 

« Well,” said Pagett, drily,” ‘it has not yet. occurred to me to 
worship his Lordship, although I believe he is a’ very worthy man, 
and I am not sure that England owes quite all the things you name 
to the House of Commons. You see, my young friend, the growth of a 
nation like ours is slow, subject to many influences, and if you have 
read your history aright———” i 

“ Sir, I know it all—all! Norman Conquest, Magna Charta, Runny- 
mede, Reformation, Tudors, Stuarts, Mr. Milton and Mr. Burke, and 
I have read something of Mr. Herbert Spencer and Gibbon’s ‘ Decline | 
and Fall, Reynolds’ ‘Mysteries of the Court, and 5 

Pagett felt like one who had. pulled the string of a shower-bath 
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unawares, and hastened to stop the torrent with a question as to what 
particular grievances of the people of India the attention of an 
elected assembly should be first directed. But young Mr. Dina Nath 
was slow to particularise. There were many, very many demanding 

, consideration. Mr. Pagett would like to hear of one or two typical 
examples. . The Repeal of the Arms Act was at last named, and the 
student learned for the first time that a licence was necessary before 
an Englishman could carry a gun in England. Then natives of India 
ought to'be allowed to become Volunteer Riflemen if they chose, and 
the absolute equality of the Oriental with his European fellow subject 
in civil status should be proclaimed on principle, and the Indian 
Army should be considerably reduced. The student was not, how- 
ever, prepared with answers to Mr. Pagett’s mildest questions on 
these points, and he returned to vague generalities, leaving the M.P, 
so much impressed with the crudity of his views that he was glad ` 
on Orde’s return to say good-bye to his “ very interesting” young 
friend. 

“ What do you think of young India?” asked Orde. 

“ Curious, very curious—and callow.” 

“ And yet,” the civilian replied, “ one can scarcely help sympathis- 
ing with him for his mere youth's sake. The young orators of the 
Oxford Union arrived at the same conclusions and showed doubtless 
just the same enthusiasm. If there were any political analogy between 

-India and England, if the thousand races of this Empire were one, if 
there were any chance even of their learning to speak one language, 
if, In short, India were a Utopia of the debating-room, and not a real 
land, this kind of talk might be worth listening to, but it is all based 
on false analogy and ignorance of the facts.” 

“ But he is a native and knows the facts,” 

“He is a sort of English schoolboy, but married three years, 
and the, father of two weaklings, and knows less than most English 
schoolboys. You saw all he is and knows, and such ideas as he has 
acquired are directly hostile to the most cherished convictions of the 
vast majority of the people.” i 

“ But what does he mean by saying he is a student of a mission 
college. Is he a Christian ? ” ; 

“ He meant just what he said, and he is not a Christian, nor ever 
will he be. Good people in America, Scotland, and England, most of 
whom would never dream of collegiate education for their own sons, 
are pinching themselves to bestow it in pure waste on Indian youths. 
Their scheme is an oblique, subterranean attack on heathenism ; the 

‘theory being that with the jam of secular education, leading to a 
University degree, the pill of moral or religious instruction may be 
coaxed down the:heatlen gullet.” 

“ But does it succeed ; do they make converts ?” 
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“They make no converts, for the subtle Oriental swallows the jam 
and rejects the pill; but the mere example of the sober, righteous, 
and godly lives'of the principals and professors, who are most excel- 
lent and devoted men, must have a certain moral value. Yet, as 
Lord Lansdowne pointed out the other day, the market is dangerously 
overstocked with graduates of our Universities who look for employ- 
ment in the administration. An immense number are employed, but 
year by year the college mills grind out increasing lists of youths fore- 
doomed to failure and disappointment, and meanwhile, trade, manu- 
factures, and the industrial arts are neglected, and in fact regarded 
with contempt by our new literary mandarins in posse.” 

“ But our young friend said he wanted steam-engines and factories,” 
said Pagett. 

“ Yes, he would like to direct such concerns. He wants to begin 
at the top, for manual labour is held to be discreditable, and he would 
never defile his hands by the apprenticeship which the architects, 
engineers, and manufacturers of England cheerfully undergo; and he 
would be aghast to learn that.the leading names of industrial enter- 
prise in England belonged a generation or two since, or now belong, to 
men who wrought with their own hands. And, though he talks glibly 
of manufacturers, he refuses to see that the Indian manufacturer of the 
future will be the despised workman of the present. It was proposed, 
for example, a few weeks ago, that a certain municipality in this pro- 
vince should establish an elementary technical school for the sons of 
workmen. The stress of the opposition to the plan came from a pleader 
who owed all he had to a college education bestowed on him gratis by 
Government and missions, You would have fancied some fine old 
crusted Tory squire of the last generation was speaking. ‘These 
people,’ he said, ‘ want no education, for they learn their trades from 
their fathers, and to teach a workman’s son the elements of mathe-' 
matics and physical science would give him ideas above his business. 
They must be kept-in their place, and it was idle to imagine that 
there was any science in wood or iron work.’ And he carried his 
point. But the Indian workman will rise in the social scale in spite 
of the new literary caste.” 

“In England we have scarcely begun to realise that there is an 
industrial class in this country, yet, I suppose, the example of 
men, like Edwards for instance, must tell,” ssid Pagett thoughtfully. 

“That you shouldn’t know much about it is natural enough, for 
there are but few sources of information. India in this, as in other 
respects, is like a badly kept ledger—not written up to date. And 
men like Edwards are, in reality, missionaries, who by precept and 
example are teaching more lessons than they know. Only a few, 
however, of their crowds of subordinates seem to care to try to emulate 
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them, and aim at individnal advancement; the rest drop into the 
ancient Indian caste groove.” 

“‘ How do you mean?” asked Pagett. 

“Well, it is found that the new railway and factory workmen, the 
fitter, the smith, the engine-driver, and the rest are already forming 
separato hereditary castes. You may notice this down at Jamalpur 
in Bengal, one of the oldest railway centres; and at other places, and 
in other industries, they are following the same inexorable Indian 
law.” 

‘* Which means 2” queried Pagett. 

“It means that the rooted habit of the people is to gather in small 
self-contained, self-sufficing family groups with no thought or care 
for any interests but their own—a habit which is scarcely compatible 
with the right acceptation of the elective principle.” 

“Yet you must admit, Orde, that though our young friend was 
not able to expound the faith that is in him, your Indian army is too 
big.” 

“Not nearly big enough for its main purpose. And, as a side 
issue, there are certain powerful minorities of fighting folk whose 
interests an Asiatic Government is bound to consider. Arms is as 
much a means of livelihood as civil employ under Government and 
law. And it would bea heavy strain on British bayonets to hold 
down Sikhs, Jats, Bilochis, Rohillas, Rajputs, Bhils, Dogras, Pathans, 
and Gurkhas to abide by the decisions of a numerical majority opposed 
to their interests. Leave the ‘numerical majority’ to itself without 
the British bayonets—a flock of sheep might as reasonably hope to 
manage a troop of collies.” 

“This complaint about excessive growth of the army is akin to 
another contention of the Congress party. They protest against the 
malversation of the whole of the moneys raised by additional taxes 
as a Famine Insurance Fund to other purposes. You must be aware 
that this special Famine Fund has all been spent on frontier roads 





and defences and strategic railway schemes as a protection against 


Russia.” f 

“But there was never a special famine fund raised by special 
taxation and put by asin a box. No sane administrator would dream 
of such a thing. In a time of prosperity a finance minister, rejoicing 
in a margin, proposed to annually apply a million and a half to the 
construction of ‘railways arid canals for the protection of districts 
liable to scarcity, and to the reduction of the annual loans for public 
works. But times were not always prosperous, and the finance minister 
had to choose whether he would hang up the insurance scheme for a 
year or impose fresh taxation. When a farmer hasn’t got the little 
surplus he hoped to have for buying a new waggon and draining a 
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low-lying field corner, you don’t accuse him of malversation, if he 
spends what he has on the necessary work of the rest of his farm.” 

A clatter of hoofs was heard, and Orde looked up with vexation, 
but his brow cleared as a horseman halted under the porch. 

“Hello, Orde! just looked in to ask if you are coming to polo on 
Tuesday: we want you badly to help to crumple up the Krab 
Bokhar team.” 

Orde explained that he had to go out into the District, and while 
the visitor complained that though good men wouldn’t play, duffers 
were always keen, and that his’ side would probably be beaten, 
Pagett rose to look at his mount, a red, lathered Biloch mare, with a 
curious lyre-like incurving of the ears. “Quite a little thoroughbred 
in all other respects,” said the M.P., and Orde presented Mr. 
Reginald Burke, Manager of the Sind and Sialkote Bank to his friend. _ 

‘“ Yes, she’s as good as they make ’em, and she’s all the female I 

` possess and spoiled in consequence, aren’t you, old girl?” said Burke, 
patting the mare’s glossy neck as she backed and plunged., 

“ Mr. Pagett,” said Orde, “ has been asking me about the Congress. 
What is your opinion?” Burke turned to the M.P. with a frank 
smile. 

“Well, if it’s all the same to you, sir, I should say, Damn the 
Congress, but then I’m no politician, but only a business man.” l 

“You find it a tiresome subject ?” 

“Yes, it’s all that, and worse than that, for this kind of agitation 
is anything but wholesome for the country.” 

“ How do you mean ?” 

“Tt would be a long job to explain, and Sara here won’t stand, but 
you know how sensitive capital is, and how timid investors are. All 
this sort of rot is likely to frighten them, and we can’t afford to 
frighten them. The passengers aboard an Ocean steamer don’t feel 
reassnred when the ship’s way is stopped, and they hear the work- 
men’s hammers tinkering at the engines down below. The old Ark’s 
going on all right as she is, and only wants quiet and room to 
move. Them’s my sentiments, and those of some other people who 
have to do-with money and business.” 

‘“ Then you are a thick-and-thin supporter of the Government as 
it is.” 

“Why, no! The Indian Government is much too timid with its 
money—like an old maiden aunt of mine—always in a funk about 
her investments. They don’t spend half enough on railways for 
instance, and they are slow in a general way, and ought to be 
made to sit up in all that concerns the encouragement of private 


enterprise, and coaxing out into use the millions of capital that lie 
dormant in the country.” 
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The mare was dancing with impatience, and Burke was evidently 
anxious to be off, so the men wished him good-bye. 

“Who is your genial friend who condemns both Congress and 
Government in a breath?” asked Pagett, with an amused smile. 

« Just now he is Reggie Burke, keener on polo than on anything 
else, but if you go to the Sind and Sialkote Bank to-morrow you 
would find Mr. Reginald Burke a very capable man of business, 
known and liked by an immense constituency North and South of 
this.” 

“ Do you think he is right about the Government’s want of enter- 
prise 2?” 

“I should hesitate to say. Better consult the merchants and 
chambers of commerce in Cawnpore, Madras, Bombay, and Calcutta. 
But though these bodies would like, as Reggie puts it, to make 
Government sit up, it is an elementary consideration in governing a 
country like India, which must be administered for the benefit of the 
people at large, that the counsels of those who resort to it for the 
sake of making money should be judiciously weighed and not allowed 
to overpower the rest. They are welcome guests here, as a matter of 
course, but it has been found best to restrain their influence. Thus 
the rights ef plantation labourers, factory operatives, and the like, 
have been protected, and the capitalist, eager to get on, has not 
always regarded Government action with favour. It is quite con- 
ceivable that under an elective system the commercial communities of 
the great towns might find means to secure majorities on labour 
questions and on financial matters.” 

“They would act at least with intelligence and consideration.” 

“ Intelligence, yes; but as to consideration, who at the present 
moment most bitterly resents the tender solicitude of Lancashire for 
the welfare and protection of the Indian factory operative? English 
and native capitalists running cotton mills and factories.” 

“ But is the solicitude of Lancashire in this matter entirely dis- 
interested ? ” 

“ It is no business of mine to say. I merely indicate an example 
of how a powerful commercial interest might hamper a Government 
intent in the first place on the larger interests of humanity.” 

Orde broke off to listen a moment. “Theres Dr. Lathrop talking 
to my wifo in the drawing-room,” said he. 

“ Surely not; that’s a lady’s voice, and if my ears don’t deceive me, 
an American.” 

“ Exactly, Dr. Eva McCreery Lathrop, chief of the new Women’s 
Hospital here, and a very good fellow forbye. Good morning, 
Doctor,” he said, as a graceful figure came out on the verandah, 
“you seem to be in trouble. I hope Mrs. Orde was able to help you.” 
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“ Your wife is real kind and good, I always come to her when I’m 
in a fix, but I fear it’s more than comforting I want.” 

“You work too hard and wear yourself out,” said Orde, kindly. 
“ Let me introduce my friend, Mr. Pagett, just fresh from home, and 
anxious to learn his India. You could tell him something of that 
more important half of which a mere man knows so little.” 

“ Perhaps I could if I’d any heart to do it, but I’m in trouble, I’ve 
lost a case, a case that.was doing well, through nothing in the world 
but inattention on the part of a nurse I had begun to trust. And 
when I spoke only a small piece of my mind she collapsed in a 
whining heap on the floor. It is hopeless!” 

The men were silent, for the blue eyes of the lady doctor were dim. 
Recovering herself she looked up with a smile, halfsad, half humorous, 
“And I am in a whining heap too; but what phase of ee life are 
you particularly interested in, sir?” 

“‘Mr. Pagett intends to study the political aspect of oe and 
the possibility of bestowing electoral institutions on the people.” 

“ Wouldnt it be as much to the purpose to bestow point-lace 
collars on them? They need many things more urgently than votes. 
Why it’s like giving a Dread. pill for a broken leg.” 

“ Er—I don’t quite follow,” said Pagett uneasily. 

“Well, whats the matter with this country is not in the least 
political, but an all round entanglement of physical, social, and moral 
evils and corruptions, all more or less due to the unnatural treatment 
of women. You can’t gather figs from thistles, and so long as the 
system of infant marriage, the prohibition of the remarriage of widows, 
the lifelong imprisonment of wives and mothers in a worse than penal 
confinement, and the withholding from them of any kind of education 
or treatment as rational beings continues, the country can’t advance 
a step. Half of it is morally dead, and worse than‘ dead, and that’s 
just the half from which we have a right to look for the best impulses. 
It’s right here where the trouble is, and not in any political considera- 
tions whatsoever.” 

“ But do they marry so early ?” said Pagett, vaguely. 

“The average age is seven, but thousands are married still 
earlier. One result is that girls of twelve and thirteen have to 
bear the burden of wifehood and motherhood, and, as might be 
expected, the rate of mortality both for mothers and children is terri- 
ble. Pauperism, domestic unhappiness, and a low state of health are 
only a, few of the consequences of this. Then, when, as frequently 
happens, the boy-husband dies prematurely, his widow is condemned 
to worse than death. She may not re-marry, must live a secluded 
and despised life, a life so unnatural, that she sometimes prefers 
suicide ; more often she goes astray. You don’t know in England 
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what such words as ‘infant-marriage, baby-wife, girl-mother, and 
virgin-widow’ mean; but they mean unspeakable horrors here.” 

‘“‘ Well, but the advanced political party here will surely make it 
their business to advocate socidl reforms as well as political ones,” 
said Pagett. 

“ Very surely they will do no such thing,” said the lady doctor, 
emphatically. “I wish I could make you understand. Why, even of 
the funds devoted to the Marchioness of Dufferin’s organisation for 
medical aid to the women of India, it was said in print and in 
speech, that they would be better spent on more college scholarships 
for men. And in all the advanced parties’ talk—God forgive them— 
and in all their programmes, they carefully avoid all such subjects. 
They will talk about the protection of the cow, for that’s an ancient 
. Superstition—they can all understand that; but the protection of the 
women is a new and dangerous idea.” She turned to Pagett impul- 
sively : 

“You are a member of the English Parliament. Can you do 
nothing? The foundations of their life are rotten—utterly and bes- 
tially rotten. I could tell your wife things that I couldn’t tell you. 
I know the life—the inner life that belongs to the native, and [know 
nothing else ; and believe me you might as well try to grow golden-rod 
in a mushroom-pit as to make anything of a people that are born 
and reared as these—these things are. The men talk of their rights 
- and privileges. I have seen the women that bear these very men, and 
again—may God forgive the men!” 

Pagett’s eyes opened with a large wonder. Dr. Lathrop rose 
tempestuously. 

“ I must be off to lecture,” said she, “ and I’m sorry that I can’t 
show you my hospitals; but you had better believe, sir, that it’s more 
necessary for India than all the elections in creation.” 

“ That’s a woman with a mission, and no mistake,” said Pagett, 
after a pause. 

“ Yes; she believes in her work, and so do I,” said Orde. “Ive a 
notion that in the end it will be found that the most helpful work 
done for India in this generation was wrought by Lady Dufferin in, 
drawing attention—what work that was, by the way, even with her 
husband’s great name to back it!—to the needs of women here. In 
effect, native habits and beliefs are an organised conspiracy against 
the laws of health and happy life—but there is some dawning of hope 
now.” 

“ How d’ you account for the general indifference, then ?” 

“I suppose it’s due in part to their fatalism and their utter 
indifference to all human suffering. How much do you imagine the 
great province of the Punjab with over twenty million people and half 
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a score rich towns has contributed to the maintenance of civil dispen- 
saries last year? About seven thousand rupees.” 

“ That’s seven hundred pounds,” said Pagett quickly. 

“I wish it was,” replied Orde; “but anyway, it’s an absurdly 
inadequate sum, and shows one of the blank sides of oriental 
character.” : 

Pagett was silent for a long time. Tho question of direct and 
personal pain did not lie within his researches. He preferred to 
discuss the weightier matters of the law, and contented himself with 
murmuring: “ They'll do better later on.” Then, with a rush, re- 
turning to his first thought: 

“But, my dear Orde, if it’s merely a class movement of a local 
and temporary character, how d’ you account for Bradlaugh, who is 
at least a man of sense, taking it up?” 

“I know nothing of the champion of the New Brahmins but 
what I see in the papers. I suppose there is something tempting in 
being hailed by a large assemblage as the representative of the 
aspirations of two hundred and fifty millions of people. Such a man 
looks ‘ through all the roaring and the wreaths,’ and does not reflect 
that it is a false perspective, which, as a matter of fact, hides the 
real complex and manifold India from his gaze. He can scarcely 
be expected to distinguish between the ambitions of a new oligarchy 
and the real wants of the people of whom he knows nothing. But 
it’s strange that a professed Radical should come to be the chosen’ 
advocate of a movement which has for its aim the revival of an 
ancient tyranny. Shows how even Radicalism can fall into academic 
grooves and mies the essential truths of its own creed. Believe me, 
Pagett, to deal with India you want first-hand knowledge and experi- 
ence. I wish he would come and live here for a couple of years 
or 80.” 

“ Is not this rather an ad hominem style of argument?” 

‘ Can't help it in a case like this. Indeed, I am not sure you 
ought not to go further and weigh the whole character and quality 
and upbringing of the man. You must admit that the monumental com- 
' placency with which he trotted out his ingenious little Constitution 
for India showed a strange want of imagination and the sense of 
humour.” 

“No, I don’t quite admit it,” said Pagett. 

. “Well, you know him and I don't, but that’s how it strikes a 
stranger.” He turned on his heel and paced the verandah thought- 
fully. “And, after all, the burden of the actual, daily unromantic 
toil falls on the shoulders of the men out here, and not on his own. 
He enjoys.all the privileges of recommendation without responsibility, 
and we-——well, perhaps, when you've seen a little more of India 
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you'll understand. To begin with, our death rate’s five times higher than 
yours—I speak now for the brutal bureaucrat—and we work on the 
refuse of worked-ont cities and exhausted civilisations, among the bones 
of the dead.” mage 

Pagett laughed. “Thats an epigrammatic way of putting it, 
Orde.” ao 

“Is it? Let's see,” said the Deputy Commissioner of Amara, 
striding into the sunshine towards a half-neked gardener potting 
roses. He took the man’s hoe, and went to a rain-scarped bank at 
the bottom of the garden. 

“Come here, Pagett,” he said, and cut at the sun-baked soil. 
After thrée strokes there rolled from under the blade of the hoe the 
half of a clanking skeleton that settled at Pagett’s feet in an unseemly 
jumble of bones. The M.P. drew back. 

“Our houses are built on cemeteries,” said Orde. ‘There are 
scores of thousands of graves within ten miles.” 

Pagett was contemplating the skull with the awed fascination of a 
man who has but little to do with the dead. ‘‘ India’s a very curious 
place,” said he, after a pause. 

“Ah? You'll know all about it in three months. Come in to 
lunch,” said Orde. 
f RUDYARD KIPLING. 
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‘CARTHAGE. 


HERE is no’spot on which one more keenly feels the mischief that 
has come of cutting up the study of history into arbitrary frag- 
ments than on the site of Carthage. There is no spot which the 
Unity of History may more rightly claim as one of its choicest posses- 
sions. In the history of the neighbouring land of Sicily the main 
charm lies in the fact that the same tale has to be told twice, that 
the same struggle has been fought twice. And so it is with the city 
which so long played a great and fearful part-in the affairs of Sicily. 
Carthage has had a double life, a double history ; and we do not take in 
what Carthage has really been in the history of the world if we look at 
one of those lives only. It is pardonable if, standing on the site of 
Carthage, with the two lives of Carthage'in our memory, we go on to 
dream that a third life may perhaps be still in store for her. Itwas at 
least a piece of news which might call up many thoughts when we read 
the other day that a successor of Cyprian had just dedicated his newly 
built metropolitan church on the height which is at once the Bozrah of 
Dido and the hill of Saint Lewis, the spot from which Gaiseric ruled the 
seas, the spot to which Heraclius dreamed of translating the dominion of 
the elder and the younger Rome. We fail to take in the greatness of 
the story.of which we stand on the central scene, unless we call up all 
its associations, and not the earliest group only. Mighty men have 
trod the soil on which we stand, and not in one age only. If 
Hannibal set forth from the first Carthage to deal his heavy blows on 
the elder Rome, Belisarius came from the younger Rome to bring back 
the second Carthage to her dominion. If the first Carthage bowed to no 
foe till the elder Scipio had learned the arts of Hannibal, it was from 
the second Carthage that Heraclius went forth to practise -those arts 
on a third continent. We feel the greatness of the site when. we 
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think of Phoenician Carthage ruling in Sardinia and Sicily and 
carrying her arms to the gates of Rome. But the feeling of its 
greatness comes home to us with a twofold strength when we think 
how, as goon as Carthage was again the seat of an independent power; 
that power at once sprang to well nigh the position of the city in its 
elder days. ‘Teutonic Carthage was but for a moment; but Teutonic 
Carthage too ruled in Sicily and Sardinia, and carried her arms not 
only to the gates of Rome but within her walls., If the bull of 
Phalaris was carried as plunder to the first Carthage, the candlestick of 
Solomon was carried as plunder to the second. If one conqueror 
restored the bull to Agrigentum, another restored the candlestick to 
Jerusalem. The tale loses half its grandeur, it loses all its complete- 
ness, if we stop at the end of its first chapter. Let it be, no one will 
deny it, that Phoenician Carthage was greater than Roman Carthage. 
But that Roman Carthage, once planted on the same site, rose to no 
small measure of renewed greatness, is surely the best of witnesses 
to the greatness of Phoenician Carthage and to the wisdom of those who 
chose the site for its first planting. 

I should certainly counsel the visitor to Carthage to carry with him 
Mr. R. B. Smith’s not very bulky volume, ‘‘ Carthage and the Car- 
thaginians.” He cannot carry his library with him, and I found to 
my cost that there is no means at Tunis of getting at any book, old 
or new. Mr. Smith’s ‘‘ Carthage and the Carthaginians” ranks a 
long way above his “ Mohammed and Mohammedanism.” It contains 
nothing so wonderful as the passage which some will remember about 
Mohammed the Prophet and Mohammed the Conqueror. Mr. Smith’s 
Carthaginian work is solid enough to have entitled him to become the 
prey of the pilferer. We cannot help sometimes smiling at Mr. 
Smith’s enthusiasm for his subject ; but we sympathize while we smile, 
as his enthusiasm stands us in really good stead. Only when we 
have to take him as our one comrade over so long a journey, it is a 
little disheartening that we have to part company with him so soon. 
Mr. Smith has stood, alongside of Polybios, as a spectator of the 
fall of Phoenician Carthage. He tells us how much the site has 
changed since the younger Scipio quoted the verses which foretold the 
fall of Ilios. He then adds : 

“Nor has Man been less destructive than Nature.. On the same or 
nearly the same spot have risen successively a Pheenician, a Roman, 
a Vandal, and a Byzantine capital. Fach was destroyed in whole or 
in part by that which was to take its place, and each successive city 


found ample materials for its own rise in the ruins which it had itself 
occasioned.” 


This is a little dark; but it would seem as if Mr. Smith fancied 
that Gaiseric and Belisarius destroyed what they found as thoroughly 
a3 Scipio did, and that each built up a capital, Vandal or “ Byzantine,” 
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—whatever that last name means-—which was as thoroughly new as 
the “ Roman capital” which the younger Cesar certainly built up 
according to the plans of the elder. It is not likely that Mr. 
Smith seriously thinks thst either Gaiseric or Belisarius did any- 
thing so foolish. It is just a flourish, a kind of flourish to which 
we are very well used. Thore are about a thousand years of the 
history of Europe during which a large class of writers think that 
anything may be said; before and after greater care isneedfal. One 
must take some care about Hannibal ; one must, I fancy, take some 
care about Charles the Fifth ; but Gaiseric, Belisarius, and Heraclius 
are fair game; it is safe to say anything about them. Yet Mr. 
Hodgkin and Mr. Bury are among us; let us wish them life and 
strength to work a reform. 

But, while we must not let the greatness of the first Carthage 
blind our eyes to the existence or to the greatness of the second, 
we must freely allow that the second Carthage is something, not 
only second in time, but in everything secondary to the first. The 
charm of the second Carthage, of the acts that were done in it 
or by its masters, comes largely from the fact that the first 
Carthage and its acts went before them. It is not always so 
with the second state of a city. Megarian Byzantium has its own 
place in history ; but its main interest is that it was the forerunner of 
Constantinople. Within the world of Carthage itself, Phoenician and 
Roman Panormos counts for something; but it counts for little beside 
the glories of Saracen and Norman Palermo. But the second Carthage 
lives in a manner by the life of the first. As a power, its greatest, 
indeed its only, day is its Vandal day. And the most striking thing 
about the Vandal day of Carthage is that it so wonderfully recalls its 
Pheenician day. It is the purely Christian associations only that stand 
on a real level with the associations of the oldest time. Cyprian would 
be the same if Hamilkar and Hannibal had never trod the ground of 
the Bozrah before him. Gaiseric hardly would be. 


The old Phoenician Carthage holds a place in the history of the world 
which is all herown. DPhcenicia stands alone among nations; and Car- 
thage stands alone among Phcenician commonwealths. That last 
is a word to be noticed. Ina glance across the historic nations it 
strikes us at once that the Phoenicians are the only people beyond the 
bounds of Europe who rank as the political peers of the European 
nations. Aristotle, to whom the name of Rome was barely known, 
whose thoughts had been in no wise drawn to the polity of Rome, 
thought the constitution of Carthage worthy of attentive study, and 
he gives it the tribute of no small praise. Polybios, with his wider 
range of vision, makes the constitutions of Sparta, of Rome, and of 
Carthage the subject of an elaborate comparison. One is tempted to 
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think that the Phoonicians, settled within the Western world, within the 
bounds of Europe itself or of that Africa which is truly a part of 
Europe, had drunk in something of the spirit of the West, and had 
almost parted company with the barbaric kingdoms of Asia. We seem 
to see the change taking place by degrees. The Hamilkar and the 
Hannibal of the fifth century B.C., the defeated of Himera and the 
destroyer of Himera, are still essentially barbarians. Their general- 
ship does not go beyond a blind trust, successful or unsuccessful, in 
the physical force of huge multitudes. Massacre and human sacrifice 
are as familiar tothem as to any Hastern despot. The Hamilkar and 
the Hannibal of the third century B.C. are essentially Europeans. And 
théy are, we need hardly say, Europeans who stand alongside of, or 
above, the greatest names in Greek and Italian story. It was a mere 
outward sign that Carthage should adopt the coinage and others of the 
arts of Greece. The Carthage of the House of Barak had become 
essentially European in greater points. Its statesmen, its generals, not 
only the two immeasurably great ones, buta whole generation of them, 
distinctly surpass those of Rome. A few great men doubtless did 
much to raise the whole people; but the fact that those great men 
could arise and could find scope for their energies in the Carthaginian 
commonwealth shows that the ground was at least ready for them. 
Doubtless Hannibal soared above Carthage ; doubtless Carthage soared 
above other Phoenician cities. And these two truths imply as their 
groundwork that Phonicia, as a whole, soared above all other barbarian 
nations. The fact that there was a Carthage, that there was a Gades, 
a Hippo, an Utica, and a Panormos, is enough. If Carthage rose to 
the first place as the ruling city, the cities of the old Phenicia had 
already done something greater. They were the first colonizing cities. 
They gave the Greek the model of an intelligent system of distant 
settlements, as distinguished from a simple Wandering of the Nations. 
And they knew, what later nations have been so slow to learn, the 
way to avoid the need of Wars of Independence, to bind colony and 
metropolis together from the first hour of their common being. Car- 
thage in her greatness still reverenced Tyre in her fall, because Carthage 
from the moment of her birth had been the child of Tyre and not her 
subject. 

In truth, the mere fact that in speaking of the old Pheenicia, we 
have to speak of cities marks of itself the wide gap bétween Phoonicia 
and any other barbarian land. No doubt the westward movement did 
much to quicken the civic and political life in the Western colonies of 
Phoenicia. It was in the West, as if by virtue of geographical posi- 
tion, that the orderly constitution of Shophetim, Senate, and People, 
grew up, which Aristotle and Polybios honoured with their study, the 
constitution of which it could be said that its working had never been 
disturbed by a revolution ora tyranny. The old Phoonicia undoubtedly 
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had kings, and their authority was sometimes tempered by revolutions. 
Still the old Phoenicia was a system of cities, and the king of a city 
can never be the same uncontrolled despot asthe king of a vast realm. 
When Tyre and Sidon had sunk to vassalage, their kings still held the 
first place in the councils of Xerx¢s. It was to them that the Great King 
turned for ships and seamen to cope with theships and seamen of Greece. 
It was among their people alone that he could find men with wit enough 
to do his works of engineering. Yes, before Carthage was, before Gades 
was, the men of Canaan in their old seats had made the beginnings 
of history. Itis with a strange feeling that we look back to those first 
glimpses of the world, when the clouds were just beginning to lift 
themselves from the eastern shores of the Mediterranean, and when 
those immemorial cities, ancient in the days of our first recorded facts, 
were already entering on the path of “ ships, colonies, and commerce.” 
If the full development of the race was to be wrought on the soil of 
Spain and Sicily and Africa, it was in the old land of the palm, on the 
narrow strip of flat land between Lebanon and the Great Sea, that 
the race first showed its power. 

It is an essential part of the history of Carthage that she was, as 
her name implies, the New City, very far from the oldest, seemingly 
one of the youngest, of the colonies that Sidon and Tyre and Arvad 
sent to the West. Gades on the Ocean, furthest of all from the old 
home, was held to be the oldest of all. Tharshish, the land of gold, 
was the main object of Phoenician enterprise; the settlements in Africa 
and Sicily arose as stages on the road. Specially must it be borne 
in mind that the Phosnician colonies in Sicily—Solous—-Sela—on her 
rock, Motya on her island in her sheltered harbour, Panormos in her 
Golden Shell, on her tongue of Jand between the two branches of her 
All-haven—all these were no colonies of Carthage, but sister cities, 
most likely elder sisters, whom she brought step by step under her 
dominion. It is thus as the ruling city, the city supreme over a vast 
. and scattered dominion alike over her kinsfolk and over strangers, 
that Carthage holds her place in history. It was her calling, acalling 
which no other city of her own stock undertook before her, which no 
city of any other stock carried out on the same scale or with the 
same success. No dominion ever lasted so long on so seemingly weak 
a foundation. For the foundation of the power of a ruling city must 
ever be weak; it must be weak in proportion as it most fully carries 
out the idea of the ruling city. Carthage in the end yielded to Rome. 
We may say that she yielded to Rome, because Rome, carrying out the 
idea of the ruling city less perfectly than Carthage, had sources of 
strength which Carthage had not, Rome was a ruling city; but each 
step by which her rule advanced took away something of her 
character as a ruling city. For at each step she admitted some new 
circle of allies or subjects to her franchise. That is, she raised them 
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from the ranks of the ruled to the ranks of the rulers. But each step 
in the process made the Roman state less of a city and more of a 
nation. Aristotle, if he had looked at Rome as he did look at 
Carthage, might have set her down as being, like Babylon, though 
from quite another reason, @0voc padXov Ñ móde. This the position 
of Rome, as an inland city, whose territory grew by the addition of 
adjoining lands, allowed her to do. And therein lay her strength. 
Rome could fight her wars by the swords of citizens, and of colonists 
and allies to whom the hope of future citizenship was held out. 
When Rome and Carthage first met as enemies, the Roman, master of 
Italy, might walk from one end of his dominion to the other. For a 
long part of his journey, his walk would lie among men speaking his 
own language. At no stage of it would it bring him among men of 
a speech, a culture, a life, wholly alien to his own. 

Carthage, on the other hand, was the ruling city in a sense the 
opposite to all this. She was a city which could never grow into a 
nation, because she was herself from the beginning a settlement of a 
distant nation on a foreign shore. She was the greatest of many- 
Phoonician cities in Africa; but she could not stand to them as Rome- 
did to the Latin cities around her. Rome was the head of a con- 
tinuous Latium; Carthage could not be the head of a continuous. 
Pheenicia. For Utica and the Hippos were settlements on a foreign, 
shore no less than herself. The Latin was in his own land; the 
Phoenician was in the land of the native African. It is the most 
speaking of all facts that, long after the Carthaginian power had begun, 
after Carthage had won no small dominion over distant towns and 
islands, she still paid rent to an African prince for the soil of her own 
city. The fact has been disputed; but why? It rests on as good 
authority as most other facts in Carthaginian history ; it is in no way 
contradicted ; it is in no way unlikely. To a city wholly seafaring, 
which began with trade and from trade went on to dominion, the. 
dominion of the mainland on whose shore ‘she stood was of far less 
moment than the dominion of such points and islands, far and near, 
as lay well placed for the purposes of her commerce and her ambition. 
A continuous dominion in Africa seems to have been the latest form of 
Carthaginian power; and, when it came, it was mere dominion over- 
a subject barbarian land, broken here and there by a Pheenician town: 
that was dependent rather than subject. There was nothing around 
her that Carthage could take to herself and make part of her own. 
being, as Rome could do with the towns of Latium, as Athens in her 
earliest day could do with the towns of Attica. 

But it is this very isolation, this incapacity for enlarging herself as 
she enlarged her dominion, which made Carthage the very model of the 
ruling city. She stood alone. She was lady and mistress over her 
scattered dominions, commanding the resources of lands and towns, far 
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and near, in every relation of subjection and dependence; but she 
stood aloof from all, incorporating none into her own body. She waged 
her wars by the hands of strangers. She commanded the services of 
subjects and dependents; she bought the services of the stoutest 
barbarians of the Western world. Her own citizens were but the 
guiding spirits of her armies ; they never formed their substance and 
kernel. It was only in moments of special danger, on her own soil 
or on the neighbouring soil of Sicily, that the Sacred Band went forth 
to jeopard their lives for the Carthaginian state. In a Roman army, 
an army of citizens and kindred allies, every life was precious. 
A Carthaginian army might win a crowning victory, it might undergo 
a crushing defeat, with the loss of no lives but such as the gold of 
Carthage could soon replace, Here lay her strength and her weakness. 
A Punic general could risk his soldiers as even a tyrant could not 
risk Greek citizens; but the state of Carthage lived ever in fear of 
her hireling soldiers. The great mutiny of the mercenaries after the 
first war with Rome was but the most frightful of several. It is a 
ghastly but characteristic tale that Osteddes, the Isle of Bones, the 
modern Ustica, took its name from a mttinous detachment of a Punic 
army who were left there to perish. A Roman army fought for 
Rome; a Punic army never fought for Carthage. The Numidian, 
the Spaniard, the Gaul, the Campanian, fought in his lower mood for 
the hire of his arm and his sword; in his highest mood, he fought, not 
for Garthage, but for Hamilkar or for Hannibal. 

All this at once distinguishes Carthage from those ruling cities, 
Rome the chief of all, which commanded a continuous dominion. That 
is almost the same as saying that her only parallels, if she has 
parallels, must be sought for among seafaring powers only. The life 

' by sea was the very life of Carthage. When the Romans before the 
last siege made it a condition of peace that Carthage should be for- 
saken and some point ten miles from the sea occupied instead, every 
Carthaginian felt it as ‘a sentence of death. Athens could not be 
great without her fleet; but she could live without it. She had for 
a moment a scattered dominion somewhat of the same kind as the 
dominion of Carthage; but it was only for a moment.: No other city of 
old Greece, no other city of her own Pheenician stock, comes near 
enough to her to admit even of contrast. The medisval world supplies 
nearer parallels. Among cities of our own race, as we are tempted 
to call Bern the Teutonic Rome, so are we tempted to call Lübeck the 
Teutonic Carthage. But neither Lübeck nor any of her Hanseatic 
sisters fully reproduce the old Phonician model. They are 
mighty on the sea, mighty for trade, mighty for warfare; but 
their special character was to be mighty in both ways, to strike terror 
and to bear rule, without forming anything which could be called 
territorial dominion. Far nearer to Carthage are the later seafaring 
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cities of her own Mediterranean waters, Genoa in some measure, 
Venice in a higher. Venice indeed is the nearest reproduction of 
Carthage that the world has seen. She too united trade and 
dominion; she ruled from her islands, as Carthage ruled from her 
“peninsula, over possessions scattered far and wide, fortresses, cities, 
islands, kingdoms, over all of which she exercised lordship, but none 
of whom did she or could she incorporate into her own commonwealth. 
More perfect in her position than Carthage, she never paid rent for 
the soil of her Rialto as Carthage did for the soil of her Bozrah. 
But the two ruling cities agree in this, that dominion on the adjoin- 
ing or neighbouring mainland was the latest form of dominion for 
which they sought. 

One fears to carry on the, thought further. But, now that the 
world has grown, now that great kingdoms and commonwealths have 
taken the place of single cities, now that the Ocean with its continents 
has taken the place of the Mediterranean with its islands and penin- 
sulas, it may be that later times supply parallels to the dominion of 
Carthage on a greater scale than that of Venice. It may be that they 
supply one special parallel of special interest to ourselves. In every 
such comparison we shall find the differences which come of altered 
scale and circumstances; but in every power which has held a scat- 
tered dominion over lands parted by the seas we may see a nearer or 
more distant parallel to Carthage, asin every power which has slowly 
and steadily advanced to a continuous dominion by land we may see 
a nearer or more distant parallel to Rome. The thought of Carthage 
is called up both by analogy and in ways more direct when, in one of 
the subject lands of Carthage, we see a power grow up which holds 
under its dominion alarge part of her other subject lands. The thought 
comes more keenly still when that power is for a while clothed with 
the majesty of Rome, and in that character goes forth to wage victo- 
rious war in Africa and for a moment to make Carthage itself part 
of its possessions. When a Spanish King who is also Roman Emperor, 
who is also King of Sicily and Sardinia, goes forth on the old errand 
of Agathoklés, Scipio, and Belisarius, when he sets forth to war from 
Caralis and comes back to triumph at Panormos, we seem to see the 
old forces of Phoenician Carthage turned against her on her own soil. 
Charles of Austria, Charles of Burgundy, first Charles of Castile and - 

. Aragon, fifth Charles of Germany and Rome, setting up the banners 
of half Europe upon the walls of conquered Tunis, seems, as it were, 
to gather up the whole tale of Rome and Carthage in his single person. 
And when we go on to remember that the Roman Augustus, the 
Spanish and Sicilian King; was lord, not only of the inner sea, but of 
the Ocean, thit he bore himself as monarch of its continents and 
islands, monarch of the Eastern and the Western Indies, ruler in every 
quarter of the globe, master of a dominion on which the sun never 
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set, we may think that the conqueror of Tunis had not only, in a 
figure, subdued Carthage in her older world of the inner sea, but had 
called up a dominion Jike her own in the newer and wider world of 
Ocean.* And his dominion has passed away from the older and nar-, 
rower as well as from the newer and wider world all but as utterly as 
the dominion of Carthage herself. Of an European power that took 
in Sicily and Friesland not a shred is left outside the Spanish penin- 
sula and its islands. A few islands east and west stand as survivals of 
dominion in Asia and America, memorials of the proud style of King of 
the Indies. A fortress on the coast of Africa, holding one of the 


pillars of Héraklés, is before ell things a reminder that the grasp of: 


the pillar which stands on Spanish ground, and with it the keeping of 
the mouth of the inner sea of Phosnicjan and Greek, of Venetian and 
Genoese, has passed into the hands of an island kingdom in the Ocean. 
It is in fact in the power which has thus so strangely established itself 
on Spanish ground that we seem to see the nearest parallel to Carthage 
in the modern world. England indeed, as well as Spain, has played,: 
and still plays, a direct part within thé old dominion of Carthage. 
Gibraltar, Malta, Minorca so often taken and lost in the last century, 
Sicily, so remarkable a scene of English influence in the early days 
of the present century, all bring us within the actual range of 
Carthaginian power. Malta and Gozo indeed, richer than any other 
spots in Phoenician antiquities, keeping, not indeed the tongue of 
the Phoenician, but the kindred tongue of the Saracen conquerors of 
Sicily, seem to stand as a special memorial of the two ages of Semitie 
dominion in the Mediterranean. Cyprus again brings us, if nob 
within the immediate range of Carthage, yet within the general range 
of Phoonicia ; and the English bombardment of Algiers, if less striking 
in itself, not touching the immediate land of Carthage, was a worthier 
work in the world’s history than the Spanish conquest of Tunis. But, 
justas in the case of Spain, the more instructive side of the comparison 
between England and Carthage lies outside the old Carthaginian 


world. England indeed, with her settlements and possessions, her ' 


colonies dependent and independent, all over the world of Ocean, is 
truly a living representative on a vaster scale of the Phoenician city 
with her possessions and settlements scattered over the Western 
Mediterranean. The Empire of India, held by an European island, 
calls up the thought of the dominion in Spain once held by an 
African city. And in some points the dominion of England seems to 
come nearer to that of Carthage than the dominion of Spain ever did, 
+ while in other points the course of English settlement rather carries 

* Iremember being much struck with the first page of a book which I saw at New 
York—I saw only the first page under a glass case, and I forgot to carry off the name. 
A Latin panegyrist of Charles the Fifth magnifies him for having won for himself a 


new Empire in America equal to his old Empire in Europe. Here 13 the same general 
idea carried out in another direction. 
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us back to the older Phœnician days before Carthage was. One point 
is that the spread of Carthaginian and of English power, as being in each 
cage the advance of a people, have more in common with each other than 
either has with the advance of Spain under her despotic kings. But 
the higher side of English colonisation has more in common with 
the earlier days of Phoonician settlement than it has with the 
Carthaginian dominion. The old Phonician settlements grew up in 
Spain, in Africa, in Sicily, just as English settlements grew up in 
America, Australia, and New Zealand. In both cases men went forth 
to find new homes for an old folk and to make the life of the old folk 
grow up in the new home. But the settlements and conquests of 
Carthage had all a view to trade or dominion. She conquered, she 
planted, but with a view only to her own power. It was no part of 
her policy to encourage the growth of new seats of the common stock, 
formally or practically independent of the one great city. It was 
rather her object to bring the other Pheenician cities, her sisters, 
gome certainly her elder sisters, into as great a measure of subjection 
er dependence on herself as she could compass. In her struggle 
with Rome her Phonician sisters turned against her. She had done 
nothing to make herself loved either at distant Gades or at neighbour- 
ing Utica. 

To this last form of dominion or supremacy, the rule of one common- 
wealth over other equal or older commonwealths of the same stock, 
the relations of the modern world supply no exact parallel.” But 
both England and Spain have at different times dealt, if not with 
sister.states, yet with daughter states, too much after the manner of 
‘ Carthage. The result all the world knows. One hope at least there 
is, that this peculiar form of national folly is not likely ever to be 
zepeated. We cannot foretell what is to be. How long a barbaric 
empire may be kept, to whom it may pass if it fails to be kept, are 
matters at which it is dangerous even to guess. We have had, like 
Carthage, our War of the Mercenaries, with the difference that we have 
not had it at our own gates. As for the nearer question of our own 
flesh and blood in distant lands, the tie between the mother-land and 
its still dependent settlements may abide or it may be peacefully 
snapped. There is at least no fear of a new Bunker Hill, a new Sara- 
toga, or a new Yorktown, between men of English blood and speech. 

Among all the great powers of the past, Phonician Carthage 
seems to stand alone, in being simply a memory, it having had no 
direct effect on the later history of the world. It needs no effort to 
point out the endless ways in which Rome and Athens have influenced 


* It must be remembered that in saying this we are speaking of a very 
modern world indeed. The relation of ruling and subject cities and lands was in full 
force in Switzerland till 1798, and traces of it lasted till 1880. I suppose that the 
condominium of Hamburg and Lubeck, over the district of Vierlande, has hardly lived 
through 1866; but it was in being in 1865. Middlesex perhaps did not know that 
št was a subject district to London ; but it was till the very last changes. 
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mankind for all time. Their'impress is not only undying, but it is 
visible at the first glance. We see at once, that the world that now 
is could not have been what it is, if Rome or Athens had never been. 
The law of Rome, the tongue and the thoughts of Greece, are essential 
parts of the civilisation of modern Europe. But to Carthage, as far 
as we can see, we owe nothing. Directly we certainly owe nothing ; 
indirectly Carthage has changed the history of the world in whatever 
proportion the history of Rome must have been other than what it 
actually was if Carthage had never been. To Carthage as Carthage, 
to the great seafaring power of the Western Mediterranean, we owe 
absolutely nothing. Oarthage has had no effect on the speech, the 
law, the religion, the art, the general culture, of modern Europe. 
There is no such thing as a Carthaginian book. What would we not 
give for a record of the campaigns of Hamilkar and Hannibal in their 
own tongue? And we feel this the more keenly when we remember 
that all this, so true of Carthage as Carthage, is eminently untrue of 
the Semitic folk as a whole, that is only very partially true of the 
particular Pheenician folk. ‘‘The letters Cadmus gave” were a boon 
of the kinsfolk of Carthage, though no boon of Carthage herself. 
And if we have no Carthaginian books, if we can hardly say that we 
have any Phoenician books, yet in the tongue of Carthage and Phœ- 
nicia, in the tongue common to Solomon and Hiram, we have books 
indeed. It is truly wonderful how, while other Semitic races, the 
Hebrew and the Arab, have influenced the world on a scale equal to 
that of Greece and Rome, the Phosnician has given us his one gift 
and has vanished, and that that form of the Phoenician which played 
the most brilliant part in the world’s history has vanished without 
giving us any gift at all. The Saracen who swept away the younger 
Carthage from the earth has been our master in seme things. The 
Phoenician who founded the elder Carthage has been our master in 
nothing, save in the warnings, many and grave, which the history of 
his scattered dominion may give to us into whose hands a dominion 
of the like sort has fallen. F 


It is then a disappointment, and yet we feel that there is a certain 
fitness in the disappointment, when we stand on the site of Carthage, 
and feel how completely even the younger Carthage has become a memory 
and nothing more. Above all, if we come from any of the great 
Sicilian sites, from Syracuse or Girgenti or Selinunto, Carthage does 
indeed seem barren. Cities which alongside the might of Carthage 
were but dustin the balance, Segesta and Tyndaris and ‘Taormina, 
have more to show than the queenly mistress of the Western Seas. 
There is, as a matter of fact, a good deal to be seen at Carthage 
besides the actual site. There is something above the ground; there 
is a great deal that has been brought to light below the ground, and 
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more diggings may be expected to reveal endless stores. But almost 


everything has to be looked for; there is nothing that at once forces 
itself on the eye as a living witness of what has been. ‘There is no 
great building, perfect or in ruins, nothing like the Pillars of the 
Giants at Selinunto, nothing like the still standing temples of Pastum 
and Girgenti. There is no long extent of wall to be tracked ont, 
like the primeval walls of Ferentino or of Cefalù, like the finished 
walls of Dionysios at Syracuse and at Tyndaris.* And there is the 
further thought that, if there were such things, they could be memo- 
rials only of the city which the younger Cæsar set up, not of the 
city which the younger Scipio overthrew. The Carthage of Hannibal, 
at all events, can be got at only by digging. The site, we at once feel, 
is well-suited for a great seafaring city ; we see still better that it is go 
when we learn the changes which have happened in the proportions 
of land and water. But it is not one of the sites which at once 
strikes the eye. It is not one of those which make us say that, if 
great things did not happen on the spot, they ought to have happened, 
Among the Sicilian sites, it would best go with Himera, Selinunto, and 
Kamarina, towns on hills of moderate height above the sea. Carthage 
sat on no such proud seat as Girgenti la Magnifica on the hill of 
Atabyrian Zeus, as Cefalù and Taormina on their mountain-sides, with 
their castles soaring yet again above them. Carthage does not pro- 
claim its seafaring life like Syracuse again shut up within her island, or 
like the peninsula where Naxos once stood. Her own allies and sub- 
jects, Phoenician and otherwise, put her toshame, It is not in Africa, 
but in the isles of Malta and Gozo, that we find the abiding monu- 
ments of Phcenician religion. And compare Africa with Sicily, with 
that corner of Sicily which Carthage made her own when she sat 
as head alike over her own elder sisters and over the older people of 
the land. Solucnto—Sela—sits on her rock as the guardian of the most 
cherished preserve of Canaan against the Sikel and the Greek. Trapani 
floats on the waves, with Eryx, mount and town, though no longer 
temple, soaring above them. Segesta, nestling among her inland 
hills, with her temple and her theatre, looks out on the distant sea. 
Palermo, though her twofold haven is choked up, still holds the centre 
of her Golden Shell, with her arc of mountains fencing her in, and the 
rock on which Hamilkar held his camp still guarding her. Motya on 
her island, with the circle of islands, high and low, around her, teaches 
us better than any other spot, how truly the life of the Phoenician 
was & life in and on the waters. Destroyed and never built again, 
she is still girded with her Phcenician wall and looks up to the more 
cunningly wrought Phoenician wall on Eryx. All these sites, in 
themselves far more taking, far more impressive, than that of Car- 
thage, looked up to Carthage as their ruling city. It is only on the 


* I should, perhaps, rather-say Cephaladium, as Norman Cefalù is down below. 
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spot where Carthage was not only a ruler but strictly a founder, in 
her last and most stubborn stronghold of Lilybaion, that, on a site 
far less impressive than that of Carthage, we have, as at Carthage, 
as far at least as objects above ground are concerned, to search with 
curious eyes for the witnesses of the past. Yet there too the mighty 
ditch of Marsala, the ditch which Polybios stood and wondered at, the 
ditch which, hewn in its breadth through the hard rock, puts to 
shame our easier northern cuttings at Arques and at Old Sarum, stands, 
wherever modern improvements do not wholly choke it up, as a witness 
of Carthaginian power and skill such as Carthage itself has not to show. 

Yet the site of Carthage, though disappointing both in itself and 
in its lack of historic remains, is not to be despised. It distinctly 
grows on the visitor. The hills are not very high; but they are hills. 
And we better understand matters as we come to take in, what does 
not strike us at the first glance, how thoroughly peninsular the site 
is. As we approach—at least as we approach directly from Europe— 
other objects are likely to strike the eye rather than the site of 
Carthage. The mountains to the south of the lake of Tunis with 
their bold outlines, the singular appearances of the lake, with the 
rim of land fencing it from the outer bay, and the throat—-La Goletta— 
by which we pass from one to the other, the sight of Tunis itself, 
White Tunis, at the finish of the lake to the west—not to speak of 
the strange sights and sounds which greet the traveller who sets foot 
in Africa for the first time—all these things seize on the mind far 
more strongly than the not displeasing but not exciting piece of coast 
scenery which marks where Carthage stood. And nowhere does the 
traveller, at his first approach, on his first landing, find it harder to 
take in where he is. It is not very hard to get wrong in the points 
of the compass. There is a certain temptation to fancy that Tunis 
lies south of Carthage instead of west. There is nothing whatever to 
suggest that the low hill immediately behind Tunis is in fact an 
isthmus parting the lake of Tunis from another lake beyond it. And 
there is least of all to suggest the existence of another lake somewhat 
to the north of the lake of Tunis, parted from the northern sea by 
another strip of land, perhaps a little thicker than that which parts 
the lake of Tunis from the eastern sea. The group of lakes is clear `- 
enough as soon as any rising ground is reached; but in the journey 
from the outer sea to Tunis. by great steamer, small steamer, and 
railway, there is nothing to suggest any such save the lake of Tunis 
itself. But what is now the‘lake to the north, the lake known as 
Sokra, had a most important bearing on the position of Carthage. 
The rim of land which parts it from the sea is of later growth; in 
the great days of Carthage the lake was an inlet of the sea. The 
city thus stood on a distinct peninsula, with water on three sides. 
On the three hills within this peninsula stood Carthage and its 
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surroundings, its suburbs and its nekropolis. It is hard to believe 
that the city proper ever spread over so great a space. The wall of 
Dionysios was, for military reasons, carried round the whole hill of 
Syracuse; but no one thinks that the whole of the vast surface of 
Epipolai was ever as thickly peopled as Achradina and the Island. 

Of those hills one specially concerns the muser on the long story of 
Carthage. The Bozrah of Dido, the royal seat of Gaiseric, the official 
dwelling of the proconsuls of Rome, is now the hill of Saint Lewis. 
It was already crowned with his chapel when France was a foreign 
power; since the practical, supremacy of France has in some sort 
restored Africa to the Latin world, it has been further crowned with 
the metropolitan church of the primate of Algiers and Carthage. Another 
church and monastery crown another spur of the Bozrah. The 
central hill is crowned by a village, that of Sidi-bou-Said, which, at 
the time of Mr. R. B. Smith’s visit, was inhabited only by 
Mahometan saints, and which does.not seem to have been much 
disturbed since. But from another point of the same hill the palace of 
the Cardinal-Archbishop looks down on the country palace of the 
Bey, the nominal prince of the land: He has withdrawn from his 
capital to lead the quieter life of those Carthaginian country gentlemen 
whose rich gardens and fields Agathoklés and Regulus so pitilessly 
harried. Farthest of all, in the north of the peninsula, parted by a 
wider valley than we have yet crossed, rises the city of the dead, 
Djebal Khawi, the Catacomb Hill of the maps. These three hills, and 
the low ground at their feet, make up the site of Carthage. 

The main centre of interest is the Bozrah, the hill of Saint Lewis. 
I imagine that I may without fear give it that name. Nobody, I 
believe, now doubts either that this is the akropolis of Carthage or 
that its true name is the same as that of the city of Edom renowned 
in the minstrelsy of Isaiah. The Greek name Byrsa is one of the 
many attempts to give a foreign name an appearance of meaning in one’s 
own language. The name once given, the familiar legend, common 
to Carthage with a crowd -of spots in all quarters of the globe, 
naturally followed. I will not stop to argue whether Elissa was, as 
the latest Phoonician learning teaches us, a goddess degraded into a 
queen; I am still less called on to disprove the tale that she cut an 
ox’s hide into strips, like the Normans at Hastings and the English 
at Calcutta. Anyhow we may take her familiar name as that of the 
eponymous heroine of hill and city. As an akropolis, the Bozrah is 
but a lowly one; but it served the purposes alike of the elder and 
the younger Carthage. And it serves the purposes of the traveller as 
his point from which to look out on the hills, the lakes, the plain, the 
sta, the rim of land parting lake and sea, the distant mountains, and 
Tunis glistening in its whiteness, on the site in short of Carthage and 
her surroundings. We ought perhaps to rejoice at finding the city of 
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Cyprian in some sort won back to Christianity and to Latinitas. But 
the modern buildings jar on the feelings. With all honour to the 
Cardinal’s zeal, in this and in other matters, it would need a more 
successful work than his to reconcile us to the presence on such a 
spot of any buildings of the last three centuries. A contemporary 
memorial of Saint Lewis, a trophy of the Emperor Charles, would 
be a part of the history of the place. Even the chapel of Louis 
Philippe’s day, when Frenchmen were strangers and pilgrims, seems less 
artificial, less out of place, than the metropolitan church reared where 
as yet no city has sprung up again. The thought of the holy King 
of France may perhaps stir our crusading feelings. How many 
Christian churches were overthrown to supply the mosques of Tunis 
and Kairwan with columns? It is among' them that Carthage really 
lives. The great mosque of Tunis won for Christendom like the 
mosques of Cordova and Seville would be a worthier trophy than this 
easy display of the victory of Europe on the forsaken Bozrah of Dido. 

Be this as it may, from the Bozrah we begin to understand Carthage. 
And one thing strikes us above all. With the sea on three sides of 
her, Carthage still needed artificial havens. Her sisters had no such 
need at Panormos and Motya. But here we look down on the double 
haven, just as it is described by Strabo and Appian. There is the outer 
haven, the merchant-haven ; and there is the inner haven, the Kothén, 
the basin, the haven of the war-ships, with the island in the middle, 
where once the admiral of Carthage had his official dwelling. Itis ` 
whispered that they have been filled up and opened again, and not 
opened to their full size. Letit be so: if not of the right size, they 
are at least of the right shape and in the right place. If they are 
not the things themselves, they are at least very good models and 
memorials ; and, in such a case, it is perhaps best to ask no questions. 
These artificial havens, whether Scipio and Belisarius looked on them 
as they stand or not, are the most speaking things in Carthage. They 
call up more fully than anything else the’ memory of what Carthage 
twice was. ‘There we really see the past. There, 

“Tn the still deep water, ° 
Sheltered from waves and blasts, 


Bristles the dusky forest 
Of Byrsa’s thousand masts,” 


It is hard to call up the walls; it is hard to call up the temples; but 
the havens are there, and it is no great feat of imagination to fill 
them with the navy of Asdrubal sailing forth or with the navy of 
Belisarius sailing in. 

The havens then force themselves on the eye; other objects at Car- 
thage, save the outlines of the hills and the waters, have to be looked 
for. The Bozrah is full of remains; there are ‘the diggings in its 
own hill-sides, and there are the precious collections in the museum. 
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Dig near the surface, and you come to the Roman building which 
passed for the palace of the proconsul. Dig lower down, and you 
come to Phoenician tombs which tell us something of Carthaginian 
arts of construction. But there is nothing standing up, no castle 
like Euryalos, no house like Cefalù, no temple like Segesta. A 
fragment of the aqueduct does indeed stand up at some distance, a 
striking object on the road from the Goletta to Tunis. We can hardly 
apply the same words to the elaborate system of cisterns on each side, 
both those which have been lately turned again to modern use and 
those which still remain broken down and half covered up, the shelter ` 
of a few homeless Arabs. Besides these there is little indeed, save 
one precious memorial indeed of the younger Carthage which has 
been brought to light within these last years. This is a gigantic 
basilica with its attached buildings, of which nearly the whole foun- 
dations have been brought to light. I havg carried away a ground-plan ; 
but I confess, even with the ground-plan, to be puzzled with the intri- 
cacy of its many colonnades and apses, at utter cross-purposes to one 
another. They must surely mark more than one change in design ' 
which may easily have happened during the eight hundred years’ life 
of Roman Carthage, pagan and Christian. One point is marked as 
the baptistery. The thought flashed across the mind: here was 
Heraclius baptised. But that rite must have been done in Asia. 

I have not attempted any minute topographical account of Carthage. 
I had no call to make such an one. I visited Carthage and Africa on 
account of their relations to the history of Sicily. One must see the 
city from which the great fleet went out to Himera and to Syracuse, 
the city which sent forth the men who overthrew Selinons, and those 
who defended Eryx and the rock of Pellegrino. But I am not 
called on to examine Carthage in detail as I am called on to examine 
both Greek Akragas and Phoenician Lilybaion. As a piece of topo- 
graphy indeed, Tunis, which Agathoklés held, comes nearer to the 
historian of Sicily than Carthage which he never entered. There, 
Diodérus before me, I could read and write the story on the spot. In 
truth you cannot make such an account of Carthage as you can of 
Syracuse or Akragas, for the simple reason that there are not the 
game materials to make it. Nor can the traveller who does not set up 
his dwelling-place in the land, get the same means for illustrating such 
materials as there are. J felt keenly the impossibility of getting a 
single illustrative book, Beulé or any other, either at Tunis or while 
things were still fresh in the memory at Palermo. I longed for some- 
thing like the great Zopograjfia of Syracuse, with its noble atlas, which 
had so well taught me my way over Achradina and Epipolai. And e 
little incident tanght me that no great local help was to be looked for, 
at least not at the hands of the special servants of Saint Lewis. The 
first day that I was at Carthage, armed with a recommendation from 
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the British Consulate, I and my companions were received on the hilt 
` of the saint by a Carmelite friar—I think they are Carmelites—who 
on that day showed himself both courteous and intelligent. We made 
an appointment to come again another day, when he would take us to 
some of the more distant objects. The day came; after a visit to 
Suga and Kairwan, we came again to Carthage. But this time the 
religious man laughed in our faces, and asked how he could be ex- 
pected to remember a promise of so old a standing as eight days. I 
did not expect that the doctrine of no faith with heretics would be so 
openly acted on in these days. I am sure Mr. Smiths Marabout, if 
that is his right description, would have treated us better. And I 
certainly felt more kindly towards two casual Saracens who greeted 
me friendly as I was walking alone near the sacred village. 

But there are after all some advantages in the lack of remains at 
Carthage and in the lack of means for studying the few that there 
are. We can still climb the Bozrah ; we can still look down upon the 
Kothén ; we can still go down and walk round it and look back ages. 
to the akropolis of Phoenician, Roman, and Vandal rule. We can walk 
to and fro at pleasure both along broad roads and along narrow paths 
among the sea-cliffs, ever taking in the outline of things from various 
points, now and then marking some special object suggesting thoughts. 
I shall not forget how, between the Kothén and the merchant-haven, 
a small animal ran across my path, yellow and with the air of a 
rodent. It was the only free mammal I have ever seen either in 
Sicily or in Africa. I was not sorry that I did not meet any of the 
hyænas of which Mr. Smith speaks, and which may perhaps have 
vanished before the French occupation. But one would be glad to 
see signs of a higher animal life than that of lizards, grili, and 
butterflies, pretty as they all are. Still less shall I forget a tower on 
the hill of Sidi-bou-Said, a tower overhanging the sea, a tower that 
was assuredly no work of Phosnician or Roman, but which may either 
have been placed there by the Saracen to keep out the Christian, or 
else may mark some short-lived occupation of Saracen ground by the 
Christian. But it is in some sort a gain to be relieved from the need, 
fascinating as the work is, of tracking out some fragment of wall or 
temple at every step. When one has not the time to spend both on 
the whole and on every detail whith I have had at Syracuse and some 
other places, it is a certain relief to be able to fix the mind altogether 
on the whole. So it is at Carthage. On‘the Bozrah we wish the 
modern buildings away; on the fellow hill the Arab village, which 
has come in the natural course of ages, seems quite in its place. 
But neither really interferes with our contemplation of the city of 
Hannibal and Gaiseric, its hills, its coasts, its havens, the lake and the 
rim that fences the lake, and which the Roman turned to his purpose 
in the last days'of the Punic city. Up to that point the honest en- 
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thusiasm of Mr. Smith makes him a guide to whom we cannot but 
take kindly. We only wish to persuade'him and his school that the 
history of Carthage, the interest and the instruction of’ that history, do 
not end when the wife of the last Asdrubal stood on the burning 
temple that crowned the- Bozrah. What Roman and Christian 
Carthage was we may best learn among the endless columns of the 
mosque of Kairwan. Among them are a few which are the fellows of 
those that crown the columns of Saint Vital. Under the restored 
tule of the Roman Augustus, craftsmen were working in the same 
style in recovered Ravenna and in’ recovered Carthage: The wall 
of the great basilica which has been brought to light may well have 
glittered’ with the painted forms of Justinian and Theodora, sovereigns 
of the city won back from the Vandal no less than of the city won 
back from the Goth. And the same. hand won: back both of them. 
If we give Hannibal the first’ place among the leaders of warfare, if 
we hail. him as the most loyal among the servants of commonwealths, 
a place not far behind him in his own craft must be given to the 
most loyal of the servants of princes. On the Bozrah, beside the 
Kothén, if we think of Hannibal, we think of Belisarius too. 


Epwarp A. FREEMAN. 


[SEFT. 


THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM IN 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


I. 


NE who criticises the existing educational system in public schools, 
however mild or sympathetic may be his criticism, is probably 
bound to indicate, at least in outline, the kind of system which would 
approve itself to his judgment. Such a reconstruction is indeed the 
better part of criticism; but it is the harder, and he will undertake 
it with misgiving. Nor can it be made, perhaps, wholly interesting 
or intelligible, except to educational’ specialists. 

In the large majority of schools which have admitted the possibility 
of organising a systematic education, apart from the old classical lines, 
the institution of what is called a modern side has been regarded as 
a practical satisfaction of the new intellectual demands. It may be 
true that the conception of a modern side has not been sufficiently 
analysed. It was the habit of the ancient Greek world to recognise 
only two classes of people—viz., those who were so fortunate as to 
speak the Greek ‘language, and the rest, called “barbarians,” who 
‘were not. Similarly in public schools (if the comparison may be used 
without offence) there have been generally recognised on the one hand 
the classicists who were capable of learning Greek, and on the other 
the “barbarians” of the modern side. Hence if a boy showed a 
distaste or incapacity for acquiring’ the classical languages, the easy 
remedy was to transfer him to the modern side. But in such a case 
it was apt to be forgotten that. these boys were widely different in| 
temper and intellect, that they deserved an equal consideration with 
other boys, and that if they had all done more or less badly in one 
line of study, they would not necessarily all do better in another. 

A modern side, rightly considered, is not a hospital for all 
the failures of a classical education. Nor is it a part of the school 
in which language and literature, as educational instruments, are 
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simply sacrificed to other subjects, such as mathematics and natural 
science, It holds a place beside the classical system, but not below 
it; it is its equal in reality and value; it is equally defensible on. 
educational principles; and equally cogent in the interest of its 
studies. Practical men who have seen a modern education tried 
under such conditions as are difficult, if not impossible, will perhaps 
be tempted to speak of it as inefficient; but I can answer for the 
possibility of so ordering the conditions that the education may be 
largely successful. A modern side then may be generally described 
as a part of the school in which modern languages, including English, 
hold much the same place as the classical languages have long held 
in the school generally. For while the educational value of language 
remains indisputable, being derived from its origin, character, and 
creations, and above all from its relation to human thought, it does not 
seem to follow that this value belongs exclusively to one language or 
one family of languages rather than to another. Apart from the in- 
cidental differences, to which I referred in a former paper, it may be 
said broadly that whatever intellectual discipline is derivable from the 
languages of Athens and Rome is derivable also from the languages 
of Paris and Berlin. It is difficult to conceive that a satisfactory 
education in public schools could be organised except upon a basis 
which is in a great measure linguistic and literary. But the difference 
between ancient and modern languages, as educational instruments, 
is one of degree; the difference between language and other subjects 
is one of kind. Still, while the possibility and the utility of a modern 
education are frankly recognised as inductions from experience, it may ` 
be doubted if the mere division of a school into a classical and a 
modern side will ultimately prove the only or the best means of 
adapting the scholastic system to educational needs and opportunities. 
At all events it lies open to some objections. It tends to destroy the 
visible unity of a school, by breaking it up into two parts of unequal 
magnitude and with different relations to its head. It is apt to im- 
pair the sense of equality which ought to exist among all the 
recognised lines of study and culture. It affords an insufficient 
guarantee for that common property in the subjects of learning which, . 
as I tried to show in my former paper, is indispensable to a sound 
educational system. But its principal defect is that it does not meet 
and satisfy the large variety of intellectual demands, it allows an edu- 
cation which is bipartite, but only bipartite, and cannot be amplified, 
except by the process of specialisation, which, if it be uniformly em- 
ployed, will do away with the necessity of dividing the school into two 
co-ordinate sides. It may be said in fact that the justification fora 
modern side lies in the present privileged position of Greek. It is 
because Greek is a protected subject (so to say) that it is still studied 
by a large majority of boys; hence it holds a primary place in the 
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general system of schools, and such boys as do not learn it have been’ 
treated independently of the general system; in other words, they have 
become a modern side. But it may be anticipated that, when schools 
are organised scientifically, with reference to the present and probable 
future conditions of knowledge, the distinction, between the classical 
and modern sides of a school will be merged in a more comprehensive 
educational organisation which will take account of the multiplying 
needs and opportunities of the modern intellectual life. Then a 
public school will again possess the organic unity which has been 
lost since the first inroads were madé upon the old exclusively clas- 
sical education. , i , l 
Before attempting to draw the outline of such a system, as it will 
' necessarily comprise a large and various number of subjects, it will be 
well to examine, not indeed completely, but with such care as may 
appear sufficient for a practical purpose, the conditions or limitations 
with which some subjects can be properly taught in public schools. 
For it is impossible to teach everything to everybody; we must some- 
times do not what we would but what we can. 

Now it may be said that the multiplicity of subjects claiming a place 

` in the educational system will necessarily affect modern education in 
three ways. It will lead to the postponement of certain subjects until 
a somewhat later age than has been usual. It will tend to restrict 
the range within which certain subjects are studied, except by the 
boys who may study them as specialists. And it will encourage a 
liberal elasticity in the studies offered to a boy from the time when 
his special aptitude or capacity has been determined. I see no possible 
means of organising a complete educational system of the future 
except in this way. 

1. The human mind, like the body, requires not only food but a 
variety of food for its proper nutriment. It is evident that the actual 
amount of the variety will depend to some extent upon the assimila- 
tivo or digestive power of the mind itself. There is always a danger of 
teaching leas by trying to teach more. But if a young mind is capa- 
ble of acquiring a certain ascertainable amount of knowledge in a given 
time, and if that amount of knowledge is or may be increased by 
variety, then it will be the business of educational science so to modify 
and diversify the mental diet as to make the best use of the time at 
‘its command. To lay down this law is not to assert that a variety of 
educational subjects is always and everywhere a clear gain; still less 
that the greater variety will necessarily result in the more satisfactory 
products of teaching; but it is to assert that variety is one condition 
of an effective educational system. It is clear, too, that the simulta- 
neity of two or more subjects may in some cases prove prejudicial to 
both or to all; they may be better studied successively than together. 
The proverbial difficulty of driving a number of coaches abreast through 
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Temple Bar has its analogue in educational science. It is a mistake 
to teach too many subjects, especially too many cognate subjects, at the 
same time. And I think it is the case that among such subjects foreign 
languages are peculiarly likely to check and interfere with each other, to 
get in each other’s way, as it were, by their concurrence, and to create 
confusion of thought where clearness is indispensable. For every 
language possesses its own laws and idioms, its characteristic qualities, 
in a word, its proper genius distinguishing it from all other languages. 
It may be true or not that bilingual nations are generally barren in 
literary productiveness. But any oné who has attempted to learn two 
foreign languages simultaneously, or to learn a foreign language while 
habitually speaking his own, or even to teach two languages in alter- 
nate lessons for a certain time, instead of teaching each of them sepa- 
rately for half the time, will have felt the intrinsic difficulty of har- + 
monising different linguistic idioms, forms, and modes. of expression, 
And if it is clear from these considerations that educational subjects 
should be varied without being multiplied, it is not less clear that the 
- early educational years should as far as possible be kept exempt from 
the studies which may afterwards be abandoned as useless. It has 
- been one of the sad facts of education that it has so often given cause 
for inevitable regrets, that so many men, in looking back upon their 
school years, have lamented the enforced waste of their time. It is 
essential to the proper discipline of the early years that the teaching 
given in them should be such as will bear upon the ultimate intellec- 
tual purpose of a boy’s life, whatever it may be. Variety and utility, 
then, are the principles of a sound preparatory education. i 
In my former paper it was argued that certain subjects—viz., 
Divinity, Latin, French, mathematics, natural science in some of its 
branches, and English literature, including history end geography 
—are entitled to hold what may be described as a primary place in 
education ; they are the subjects which will be generally studied and ` 
will form the common property of educated men. It would seem to 
be a natural, if not a necessary, inference that these subjects, unless in 
themselves they are unsuitable, should occupy the early years of life. 
Those early years, considered relatively to my present argument, may 
be defined as the years from ten to fourteen, which are educationally 
perhaps the most important years of all. For, if educational subjects 
are partly necessary and partly optional, it is reasonable to hold that, 
as the option cannot be rightly made at first, boys in their early years 
should confine themselves to the studies which will serve them after- 
wards, however the option may be exercised; this is the only sure 
way of avoiding loss of time and power. But in the education proper 
to these years, as so decided, the study of language comes already into 
prominence ; atin and French, as well as English, are already recog- 
nised parts of the primary eduational curriculum. There may be 
VOL, LVII. 2 B : 
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reason to think that within the limits of these years the study of French 
should not altogether, though it must to some extent, synchronise with 
' the: study of Latin; for French may be learnt somewhat earlier tha 
_ Latin, and from nurses and governesses as well as from schoolmasters. 
But the simultaneous study of three or four different languages, Greek, 
Latin, French, and sometimes German, besides English, is calculated 
to weaken the intellectual grasp of all languages. Such a congeries 
of different languages i in the early years of life is opposed to psycho- 
logical law, it prevents the acquisition of indispensable knowledge, 
and it is responsible for a certain mental impoverishment. It is pro- 
bable, that as educational science proceeds, two of these languages, and, 
naturally, those the languages not of primary value—viz., Greek and 
Gorman, will be taken out of the early or preparatory years of life 
(anless in some exceptional instances), and the time so gained will be 
set free for the study of the other languages, and of the primary 
subjects in general. This is not a change which will be effected 
without resistance. There are educationists who see the gain of 
deferring the study of German, and yet who cling with a passionate 
conservatism to the early teaching of Greek. But it is a change 
which seems to follow, as.a corollary, from the distinction between 
primary and secondary educational subjects. It is a legitimate ques- ` 
tion whether Greek should be regarded as a subject so important that 
it must be enforced at whatever cost upon the attention of all boys, 
though it is a question which has been practically settled by the 
necessary march of events. But there can be little doubt that, if it 
is not so regarded, it ought not to enter into the education of the 
early years; or, to put the case otherwise, that it is a mistake for 
boys to spend a year or two in acquiring the mere elements of Greek 
and then to abandon it for life. ; 
The postponement of the study of Greek is ‘probably the first step’ 
in a true and thorough educational reform. It is the only means of 
setting free the time demanded by the primary subjects in education. 
It has been here advocated on broad intelligible principles, without 
such reference to details, whether in its favour'or against it, as lies 
outside the scope of a .paper which aims at formulating a general. 
educational scheme. But it is a pleasure no less than a duty to 
acknowledge that it was recommended by the headmaster of Win- 
chester College in a remarkable paper which he read to the Confer- 
ence of Headmasters in 1886. It will, perhaps, be thought strange 
that the headmasters at their conference shouid have “ found” educd- 
tional “salvation” (if I may venture to parody a current phrase) in 
a scheme of reform issuing from that ancient and renowned seat'of 
classical learning. But the event, if it was unforeseen, is auspicious. 


“Via prima salutis, ; 
Quod minime reris, Giala pandetur ab urbe.” 
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2. When the proper educational subjects are decided, whether univer- 
sally or in regard to particular periods of life, it is natural to consider 
Within what range or to what point each such subject may be reasonably 
studied. For there are two ways of studying a subject; it may be 
studied either practically or scientifically, and the practical way is widely 
different from the scientific. Thus a student may look upon a subject 
only as entering, like other subjects, into the general body of information 
which he wishes to possess in common with most cultivated people, or 
he may look upon it as a speciality to which he devotes himself. In 
the one case he will try to divest it of accretions or embellishments, 
except so far as they are essential to its efficiency; in the other he 
will spare no time or pains upon it. For it is one thing to know a 
subject sufficiently well for the practical purposes of life, but it is 
another thing to know it completely and scientifically. And, if this 
is so, it is clear that the primary educational subjects, although they 
naturally admit of specialisation, yet, so far as they are merely parts 
of the common culture, will be studied in a limited sense, For educa- 
tional subjects, as has been said, grow and multiply, but the years of 
education remain the same. It is apt to be forgotten how brief is the 
time with which a schoolmaster, and ‘especially a public schoolmaster, 
has to deal. Perhaps it is ten years, certainly not more, that are 
given to education, and to the education in a public school not half 
of these. It is simply impossible that all educational subjects, 
numerous as they now are, should be taught with the same accuracy 
of detail as when they were few. As one looks back upon educational 
history, one cannot help feeling as if it had once been the school-- 
master’s object to devise the means of occupying with ingenious 
exercises the hours of a school life which was too long for legitimate. 
education. His ingenuity was remarkable, nor was it misspent. If 
it is proposed to reform the old educational system by mitigating 
some of its characteristics, the reason is not that the studies which will. 
be given up were always valueless, but that other studies have now 
become more valuable. But) it.will be well to indicate by two or 
three instances the necessary limitations of general culture. 

Versification in Greek and Latin is an art which has already suffered 
so much disparagement in theory, and is practically dying so fast in 
public schools, that there can be little scruple or danger in relegating 
it to a secondary educational position. The historian of education in 
England will probably some day look upon the remains of youthful 
poetical compositions in the dead languages with something of the 
same amused curiosity with which a schoolboy in his geological museum 
looks upon the skeleton of some extinct and unknown mammal. Yet 
in an age when educational instruments were few and imperfect, 
versification itself possessed a definite use. Nay, it must be admitted 
that the highest classical scholarship—the schdlarship of a Kennedy, 
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a Jebb, or a Butler—is still unattainable except by means of verse 
composition. The exquisite subtlety of taste which distinguishes 
English classical learning in its finest instances from the classical ` 
learning of other nations is, I think, bred upon Latin and Greek 
verses. But, while it is clear that this subtlety lies beyond the reach 
of ordinary boys and, if they could attain it, would not repay them the 
cost of attaining it, it seems proper to insist upon ẹ point which is 
sometimes forgotten in the estimate of versification. Versification in 
the dead languages, as taught to schoolboys, comprises two parts—one 
artistic and the other merely mechanical. The mechanical part of it, 
including prosody, the extension of vocabulary, and the cultivation of 
a rhythmical sense, would seem to belong not only to classical education, 
but to education generally. But it is here that versification as a ‘part 
of the common educational system ought to end. As soon as it 
becomes a matter of the critical faculty and demands the gift of 
poetical imagination, it ceases to possess an interest or value for the 
mass of boys, and it should be reserved for such boys as are capable 
of appreciating and imitating the graces of poetry. For most people, 
it needs to be said, in view of the many subjects—literary, historical, 
and scientific—which constitute the wide and ever widening body of 
knowledge, that the time devoted to writing Latin and Greek verses, 
if it is not wholly wasted, yet might have been more usefully spent. 

But it is not only the classicists, it is also the modernists in educa- 
tion, who sometimes make too large a claim on the years of school life. 
Thus, it has been vigorously demanded that the public schools should 
teach conversational French and German to all boys. It has been put 
forward as a reproach to the public schools that boys, who have been 
educated in them for some years, are yet unable, when travelling upon 
the Continent, to enter into conversation with foreigners. 

Now it may be admitted that there is no impossibility: in teaching 
a language conversationally to boys. It may be admitted, too, that 
French and German are largely valuable as instruments of conversa- 
tion, though that is not their only value. But the question is not so 
much whether it is possible to teach conversution in public schools as 
whether it is possible to teach it more economically and efficiently there 
than elsewhere. Upon the whole the conditions of public school life 
‘must be said to be unfavourable to colloquialism in a foreign language. 
Boys do not learn much by listening to a monologue of the French 
master; they learn still less by listening to the bad French of other 
boys. It is only in the highest forms or among boys who are 
specially interested in conversation—eg., candidates for the Army , 
examinations, that a foreign language can be used as a vehicle of 
instruction or recommended chiefly as a colloquial exercise. For the 
majority of boys colloquial French or German at school, like Latin 
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versification, must remain a luxury; it can be ‘acquired by none but 
the specialists in modern languages ; it requires too much. time to be 
compatible with such other educational subjects as are proved to be 
indispensable, and boys learn it better by spending six months in 
France or Germany than by working at it for as many years in a 
public school. But while it seems probable that pyblic schoolmasters 
would mistake the nature of their true opportunity if they should 
compel a large number of boys to practise conversation in a foreign 
language, it is their simple duty to see that all boys acquire a know- 
ledge of the vocabulary, grammar, and (though in less degree) the 
literature of at least one foreign language. This is the knowledge 
which can be best imparted in a public school, it is seldom possessed 
by the boys who are familiar with a foreign language conversationally, 
and it is the only sure guarantee for rapid progress in the conversa- 
tional use of it at a later time. It may be said then that the proper 
function of a public school, in respect of foreign languages, is not so 
much to teach them conversationally as to bring boys to a point at 
which they can learn them conversationally by living abroad for a 
few months or a few weeks. 

Again, the present age has outlived the sanguine hopes once ex- 
pressed for the regenerating influence of scientific study upon the 
education of boyhood. . He must be superior to reason or experience, 
who still believes that natural science will transform learning from a 
pain to a pleasure in boys’ eyes. Here and there, perhaps, a boy of 
special capacity will spend days of patient pleasure in a laboratory. 
But the majority of boys have cared for science as much or as little as for 
other subjects; they have certainly not cared for it more. No mistake 
could well be more serious than the enforcement of natural science, 
except within definite limitations of time and subject, upon the atten- 
tion of boys. Natural science possesses no special charm for most boys. 
It happens too often that the boys who distinguish themselves in natural 
science are the same who distinguish themselves in other subjects; and 
the reason is not that they are good at science, but that they are good 
boys. It would seem proper to determine the position of natural 
science in the public schools by two considerations, which will be 
generally accepted. One of these is that all boys should in their 
school life pass through an elementary discipline in some branch or 
branches of scientific study ; for so only can they gain the minimum 
of scientific knowledge which is prescribed as a necessary element in 
education. That is all the scientific teaching which is proper to most 
boys. But it will not be so with the few boys—for such undoubtedly 
there are—to.whom natural science in the hands of an inspiring teacher 
appeals with irresistible delight. Accordingly, the second principle is 
that these boys, who may be called the specialists in natural science, 
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should enjoy a liberal’ opportunity of spending leime and energy for 
some considerable periód upon their favourite study. 

8. It would be easy to multiply examples of the limitations under 
which educational subjects must be generally studied; but the point 
is perhaps sufficiently clear. It must be allowed, however, that 
educational science will have done but half its work and will have 
achieved only a negative success if it merely keeps the pupil on the 
common lines of culture, teaching him only such subjects as other boys 
are taught, and at the best guarding him from waste of his time upon 
subjects which may prove irrelevant or prejudicial to his ultimate pur- 
pose in life. For education can never attain a high success by univer- 
. Sality ; it is only so far as it is special that it is scientific. In aworld 
of illimitable variety, where no two waves of the wide ocean nor two 
leaves in the windy forest are alike, it is only by paying regard to indi- 
vidualities of temper, taste, ability and opportunity that the educational 
years can be nged with best effect. All the preparatory part of educa- 
tion has for its object the discovery of the true individual goal. 

It is thus that educational reform postulates the association of one 
master with a boy in his intellectual interests from the beginning to 
the end of his public school life. Such an association is the essence 
of the tutorial system, as it is called, which exists in many schools. 
The rapid change of forms and classes, as a boy progresses through 
the school, is compensated by the stability of the pupil room. It is 
evident how large a degree of patience, tact, and sympathy is required 
of a master in this position. He must have a keen appreciation of 
moral, and intellectual character, a sensitive skill in developing the 
germs of acquisitiveness, and a wise discretion in stimulating and 
controlling ambition. But difficult as the office is, it is indispensable. 
In a school which is organised on the highest educational principles, 
the tutorial system, although no doubt it is expensive, or some other 
system of corresponding scope and efficiency, will hold its ground, as 
affording a unique opportunity. For it is the master who has welcomed 
a boy at his first coming to the school, who has worked with him and 
for him, who has followed him in his intellectual failures and victories, 
and who can judge of his future by an intimate knowledge of his past 
— it is he who will be his natural counsellor when the day comes for 
deciding upon the special character or direction of his industry. For 
every boy possesses, or, if he be wisely disciplined, will possess, a certain 
faculty ; there is something which he can do, I will not say better than 
other boys, but at all events better than he can do anything else; and 
until it is ascertained what this is, and he is enabled and encouraged 
to take it up and follow it out and spend his happy store of energies 
upon if, his education will be at best a partial failure. If it be only 
the manual skill of carpentering which a boy possesses, yet so long as 
he does not fall short of the culture which has been described as 
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indispensable or primary, it is right that he should develop and improve 
this skill, For it is here that public schools must be held responsible 
for many failures. It has too often happened in the past that boys 
have been compelled throughout their school life to work at subjects 
. which were distasteful to them, and have been prevented from working 
at such subjects as were in their nature attractive and interesting. 
The pathetic story, which Mr. Darwin used to relate, of his great 
classical headmaster at Shrewsbury calling him a poco curante and 
solemnly cautioning him against the waste of precious time upon those 
chemical and entomological studies which formed the groundwork of 
his illustrious speculations, is a warning that may well be laid to heart. 
To discover a boy’s aptitude and to encourage it is the whole duty of 
the schoolmaster. For it is just the boys of distinctive character and ` 
intellectuality who suffer most from a Procrustean education, ‘The 
commonplace is the besetting sin of public schools ; they have sacri- 
ficed the genius to the dullard. And as the pressure of examinations 
has become greater, and there has been an increasing need and desire 
to pass all boys, whether clever or stupid, ambitious or sluggish, through 
the same educational processes to the same intellectual results, boys 
have more and more been bereft of the leisure which, if it was liable - 
to be abused, as indeed it was, by idle and indifferent boys, was yet 
the one means, which existed in old days, of affording an intellectual 
opportunity and encouragement to such boys as were moved by & 
genuine love of self-culture. It may be true that the majority of boys 
at Eton and Harrow receive a better education at the present time 
than they received at the beginning of the century, but it may bu 
doubted if any boys receive as good an education as some select boys 
received, or, to speak more accurately, gave themselves then. Perhaps 
the schoolmaster, like the examiner, is too ubiquitous ; he has forgotten 
the art of leaving boys alone. But if it would be an abnegation of 
educational science to provide all boys with unlimited leisure in the 
hope that some of them will be disposed to use it wisely, it is worth 
while to see if there is no possibility of supplying in an educational 
system the variety of culture which was formerly furnished, if at all, 
by the boys for themselves. This will be one way, and it may be 
doubted if there is any other, of meeting the large demand now made 
on educational science by the multiplication of intellectual subjects 
and interests. It is recommended by practical as well as by theoretical 
considerations. For it must be remembered that the public schools 
stand in relation not to the Universities only or perhaps chiefly, but 
to many widely different lines of life—the army, the public services, 
engineering, medicine, commerce, and so on—and to the numerous 
examinations which open or block the avenue to them. It remains, 
therefore, to consider the adaptation of the public school system to 
this large demand. - l 
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It may be laid down as generally true that a -boy’s intellectuality, 
if it be determined at the age of sixteen, or about that age—and it 
cannot be determined with any assurance at a much earlier age—may 
be expected to develop itself in one of four different lines. ` 
Thus he may be qualified for the special discipline which is known - 
by long usage as a classical education. It is an education which will 
always hold its ground. The languages and literatures of Greece and 
- Rome occupy too eminent a place in human history, they stand in too 
intimate a relation to the beliefs, inheritances, discoveries, and laws 
of modern society to be treated as ordinary subjects. They enjoy the 
prestige of educational antiquity, as having been taught to genera- 
tions of schoolboys; for a subject takes rank, by a curious process, in 
a school according to the time that it has formed a part of the cur- 
riculum. Nor is it too much to say that if one educational subject 
only were to be chosen as invigorating and disciplining the mind, none 
would be superior, and perhaps none equal, to the classical languages. 
The precision of their grammar, the strength and beauty of their 
literature, the dignified models which they offer for imitation, their 
detachment of time and place from contemporary politics, their con- 
tiguity to modern theology, history, literature, and even science, the 
fine and subtle exercise of translation and composition which are never 
so valuable as in interpreting the thoughts of the old civilisation to the 
new or of the new to the old, induce the hope and belief that a 
classical education in its full range may long be sought by a large 
proportion of the most intelligent and assiduous boys in public schools. 
But such an education is exacting and absorbing. By its fierce com- 
petitions at the University and elsewhere, and by the high proficiency 
demanded in them, it leaves little time for a general or non-classica} 
culture. For the classical student in the later years of his school life 
will be called to devote himself not only to classical learning in its prin- 
cipal literary forms, but to composition in prose and verse, philclogy, 
criticism, ancient history, and even archwology. In order to become 
a scholar he must sacrifice some part of the learning which lies out- 
side classical scholarship. It is important therefore to insist upon 
the permanent value of the primary educational subjects to classical 
stadents. A classic is not well educated, if he be only a classic. , But. 
except in so far as the primary subjects claim his attention through- 
out the whole course of his school life, he will, in his later years, 
concentrate his industry upon classics. It can hardly be feared that 
under such conditions classical scholarship, though it may be somewhat. 
less widely diffused, will not be carried to the same high point of per- 
fection as it is at present. 
Again, it may appear that a boy is qualified by his tastes or abilities 
for advanced mathematical study. The public schools have not 
achieved in mathematics the success which it would be reasonable 
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to expect of them. They have sent out, I suppose, as many as ten 
distinguished classics for one distinguished mathematician. Nor is it 
easy to ascertain the cause of this marked difference. The atmosphere 
of a public school is not essentially noxious to mathematics. But it 
may be suspected that the mathematicians have not enjoyed the 
indispensable power of concentration upon their own subject. The 
academical competitions have been as severe in mathematics as in 
classics; but the expenditure of time upon mathematical study in the 
schools has been inadequate. And, if so, it may be urged that while 
it is requisite to preserve a true intellectual balance among mathe- 
maticians by an adherence to the primary educational subjects through- 
out a boy’s school life, it is not less requisite to liberate a large 
amount of time in his later years for special mathematical study. The 
mathematician, then, will give a certain amount of his school hours to 
the subjects which he shares with other cultivated people ; but all: the 
rest of them he will give to mathematics. 

It will be the same with the other intellectual developments which 
are probable or possible in boyhood. For there are boys who display 
a strong literary interest, yet not such as generally finds satisfaction in ` 
the literatures of ancient Greece and Rome. ‘They are some of the 
most interesting boys with whom a schoolmaster deals. They need 
such an element of classicality as will afford them‘ an understanding of 
the classical conceptions and influences which have entered into the 
intellectual life of the modern world. -They may derive it partly from 
the study of the Latin language and literature as an element of the 
primary education, and partly from such a familiarisation. with ancient 
thought as books of translation and interpretation can afford. But 
the most part of their optional time they will spend, as specialists, upon 
the languages and literatures of modern Europe. It will sometimes 
be English, in its grammar, literature, and history, and sometimes again 
French or German, which will be made their particular study. And, 
whether it be their own language or another, it can be combined with a 
greater.or less amount of such subjects as mathematics or natural science. 
But if once the possibility of basing a liberal education upon modern 
languages is recognised, it becomes the duty of educational science to 
provide for it; and the opportunity of providing for it will be found 
in the same principle of elasticity which has been suggested as supply- 
ing an education in the higher classics or mathematics. 

Or again, let it be supposed that a boy’s taste is such as inclines 
him to the special study of natural science. It is necessary to make 
a broad distinction between the elementary instruction in natural 
science which, in the form of physics and botany, as has been 
suggested, or in some other form, will necessarily enter into the 
education of all boys, and the special or advanced instruction which 
will be offered to boys of distinct scientific capacity. For, if there 
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‘are boys who desire to specialise in natural science—not in physics 
and botany alone, but in any such branch, theoretical or practical, 
of natural science as may fall within the scope and range of the 
educational years—then the schoolmaster must discover and encourage 
them and afford them the chance of developing their taste. It 
may be held, not without some reason, that these boys need especially 
to be guarded by legislation against the limiting tendency of their 
favourite study. But it is always true, and not in science alone, that 
an educational systèm which rewards proficiency in one subject, 
whatever it may be, is prejudicial to a proper intellectual culture. 
Tf it is right to encourage a partial specialisation in all boys, it is 
wrong to allow a complete specialisation to any boy. A public 
„school ought not to exhibit the spectacle of a boy devoting himself 
exclusively to one subject. But assuming that the boy who specialises 
in natural science has acquired and maintains the indispensable know- 
ledge of the primary subjects as already defined, I think it reasonable 
that, like the specialists.in other subjects, he should, after a certain 
age, and within certain limits, be allowed to spend his time not 
indeed exclusively, but predominantly upon science. It is my hope 
that the men of science, who have long insisted upon the due recog- 
nition of scientific study in public schools, will see a just satisfaction 
of their demand in such an opportunity as has been here suggested. 
To sum up then: the intellectuality of boyhood, so far as it is 
capable of determination at the age of sixteen, may be expected 
to develop itself in one of four main lines of study. It will be open 
to boys under a sufficiently elastic time-table ta follow out any one 
of these lines. If it is asked how the time should be proportionately 
divided in the later years of a boy’s school life between the primary 
or compulsory subjects on the one hand, and the secondary or 
optional subjects on the other, it may be said that this is a 
practical question which may be differently answered by persons who 
will agree in the general principle of this paper; but it is my 
opinion that, if a boy spends one half of his time upon the subjects 
which he must learn in-common with other boys, he may well spend 
the other half upon such subject or subjects as may be appropriate to 
his individual case. For it must be remembered that the subject or 
subjects which he studies specially will, as a rule; be comprised 
also among the subjects forming the body of the common or primary 
education. No doubt it will sometimes be desirable to combine 
two lines of study for an examinational or other purpose; nor 
can there be any difficulty in effecting such a combination. For if 
it is the wish of the authorities in the public examinations to co- 
operate actively and efficiently with the schools, it may be expected 
that the schools will, within reasonable limits, accommodate their 
system to the public examinations. The closer the relation between 
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the services of State and the schools, the better will it be for them 
both. All that is needed is a certain stability in the requirements 
of the public examinations and.a certain elasticity in the system of 
the schools. Still the schoolmaster will not consider it his chief duty 
to pass boys through their public examinations, but to inspire them, 
if he can, with a love of learning. 

Modern schoolmasters have been too eager for results. They have 
counted up the successes of their pupils at twelve or fifteen or nineteen. 
But a success at twelve is not worth having if it implies a failure at 
fifteen, nor a success at fifteen if it implies a failure at nineteen, nor 
a success at nineteen if it implies a failure in after life. Here lies the 
danger of courting premature development by competition for scholar- 
ships, or by other means. Nature exacts a penalty for haste as well as 
for disobedience. She forbids the fruits of teaching to be forced. 

A boy’s school life, so far as it falls within the view of this paper, is 
broadly divisible into three parts. The first of these extends from the 
age of ten to thirteen or fourteen, the second from fourteen to sixteen, 
the third from sixteen to the end. In the first his education will be 
limited to the subjects of primary and universal value, and to these 
treated simply and effectively. He will learn Latin and French and 
elementary mathematics, English grammar, history, and geography, 
and such simple facts of Nature as can be taught in the open air. So 
far he will remain in the hands of his preparatory schoolmaster. 
Between thirteen and fourteen he will pass into the public school. If 
. he begins his public school.life earlier, he will be too young to bear its 
liberty ; if later, he will be too old to imbibe its spirit. Soon after- 
wards it will be necessary to decide whether the literary part of his 
education shall take its colour from the literature of the ancient or of 
the modern world—in other words, whether he shall or shall not learn 
Greek. If he learns Greek, it will necessarily occupy much of his time 
in the next two years; if not, he will expend the time so saved upon 
German and additional French or mathematics. These are the years, 
too,in which he will best acquire the indispensable minimum of scientific’ 
Knowledge. But neither in these years nor at any later time will he 
be permitted to abandon the main body of the primary subjects, 
although it may happen that towards the end of his school life he will 
not retain his hold upon them all. At sixteen he will make the great 
choice of his life. In making it, he will be guided by his tastes, 
faculties, needs, and opportunities. Whatever it be that he is led to 
study in the four great educational lines—classical, mathematical, 
modern, and scientific—he will devote at least half his time to it. It 
may well be hoped that an education so definite, yet so elastic, will 
correspond to the largo variety of educational demands. At all events 
it seems to possess the following merits :— 

Firstly, it ensures a certain community of intellectual property among 
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all educated or cultivated people. Secondly, it provides an education 
worthy of an age which is rich in literary and scientific works and 
interests. Thirdly, it allows every boy the chance of developing 
whatever may be his individual ability. Fourthly, it opens up a large 
field for the intellectual activities of masters, giving every master the 
power- of teaching his favourite subject. And lastly, it supplies a 
means of preparing boys for the numerous purposes and conditions of 
life, and of passing them through their requisite examinations without 
a sacrifice of the scholastic system. 

The educational plan which I have sketched is not proposed without 
some practical experience. It embodies the thoughts of one who is 
engaged in eduction, who feels the difficulties lying about it at the 
present time, and who thinks, though diffidently, that he sees the light 
shining through them. It will be well if it leads educationists of ` 
larger wisdom and experience than myself to discuss the educational 
problem without reserve. But it will be still better if it helps to 
dispel the false idea that schoolmasters are wedded to remote and anti- 
quated theories, and, in Locke’s words, suit their education “to what 


_ they have and not to what their pupils want *; and if it tends to restore 


and reinforce a confidence between the parents who send their boys to 
public schools, and the masters who are, charged with the sacred task 
of training them. 


J. E. C. WELLDON. 


. 1890] 


THE SEAT OF AUTHORITY IN RELIGION. 


t 


T the close of the preface to Dr. Martinean’s recent work on 
“The Seat of Authority in Religion” there are a few 
sentences in which he has stated with such force the regal principle 
which must determine the whole controversy, that I quote them at. 
length. In reply to the objection that, after dispensing with 
miracles and infallible persons, he has no right to speak of “ autho-. 
rity” at all, the intuitional assurance which he substitutes for it 
being nothing but confidence in his own reason, he says : 

“ If to rest on authority is to mean an acceptance of what, as foreign to 
my faculty, I cannot know, in mere reliance on the testimony of one who 
can and does, I certainly find no such basis for religion, inasmuch as second- 
hand belief, assented to at the dictation of an initiated expert, without 
personal response of thought and reverence in myself, has no more tincture 
of religion in it than any other lesson learned by rote. The mere resort to 
testimony for information beyond our province does not fill the meaning of 
‘authority,’ which we never acknowledge till that which speaks to us from 
another and a higher strikes home, and wakes the echoes in ourselves, and 
is thereby instantly transferred from external attestation to self-evidence; 
and this response it is which makes the moral intuitions, started by outward 
appeal, reflected back by inward veneration, more than "egoiatic phenomena, 

' and turning them into correspondency between the universal and the in- 
dividual mind, invests them with true ‘ authority.’ We trust in them, not 
with any rationalist arrogance because they are our own, but precisely be- 
cause they are not our own, with awe and aspiration. The consctousness 
of authority is doubtless mmn, but conditional on the souros being 
divine.” 


The form in which the principle is stated illustrates the enduring 
power ‘of that “new intellectual birth,” the result of a fresh and 
living contact with the great masters of Greek thought when he’ was 
about forty years of age, of which Dr. Martineau tells the story in 
the preface to his “ Types of Ethical Theory.” Its meaning may be 
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mistaken if this is forgotten. To deal fairly with it, his theory of the 
gradual growth of moral discernment and of its decline must also be 
remembered; and his account of the emergence of the soul from 
« the darkness of ethical law to the tender light of the life divine ”™— 
the transition from Morals to Religion when we open and read the 
credentials of conscience, and discover that, with freedom to give or 
withhold obedience, we are living under the august but gracious autho- 
rity of a Personal God, whose supreme glories are His wisdom, justice, 
holiness and love. 
1. 


With these qualifications, not imposed from without, but derived 
from the contents of Dr. Martineau’s own philosophy, the statement 
affirms a truth which has had a great place in the Christian Faith 
from the beginning. To know God we must be taught of God. The 
soul is never sure that it has found its trne Lord, until it has found 
God for itself or has been found of Him. I cannot know God through 
another man’s knowledge, any more than I can see the stars through 
another man’s eyes. God receives not witness from men ; or if the 
witness of men encourages the great venture of faith, faith never 
rests on secure and eternal foundations until we can say to apostle, 
prophet, Church, or saint, “Now we believe not because of thy 
speaking, for we have heard [Him } ourselves,” and we, too, know the 
Eternal. We know God and the thoughts of God in the light of 
God; and the vision authenticates itself. 

There are grave differences between Dr. Martineau’s position and the 
traditional position of the great Churches of Christendom ; but, that a 
« second-hand belief, assented to at the dictation of an initiated expert,” 
has no real religion in it, and that a true faith must rest on an immediate 
knowledge of God, is the doctrme of Paul,” of John,t and of our Lord 
Himself ;t and it has been the real and working belief of the saints and 
prophets of all Churches. Protestant theologians have insisted on the 
infinite difference between a living and a merely historical faith ; the 
one is a function of the understanding and rests on creeds and sacred 
books ; the other, which alone has any spiritual power and worth, isa 
function of that higher faculty by which we have an immediate 
consciousness of God. With Roman Catholic theologians the super- 


* “No man can say Jesus is Lord, but in the Holy Spirit ”—1 Cor. xii. 3. 

“Ye have an anointing from the Holy One, and ye know all things.”—1 John, 
li. 20. “Grace and Truth came by Jesus Christ.”—John i. 17. The inadequate 
symbols and partial disclosures of the divine order, which had disciplined the thought 
and life of an earlier age, had passed away . through Christ men have a freer access 
to the actual truth of things and stand faco to face with God. “The Word became 
flesh and dwelt among us (and we belicld Has glory, glory as of the only begotten 
from the Father) full of grace and truth.”- Johni 14. 

+ “ Blessed art thou, Simon Bar-Jonah: for flesh and blood hath not revealed it 
unto thee, but My Father which is in Heaven.” Matt. xvi. 17. Even His own minis- 
try, with its pathos, and its wisdom, and its miracles of power, could have no real 
authouty for men until He was seen in the light of God. “Ho that followeth Me 
shall not walk in darkness, but shall have the light of life."—John vui. 12. 
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natural character of religious Faith and Knowledge is a commonplace, 
and in the latest treatise published in this country on Roman Catholic 
theology there are these impressive sentences: 

“The authoritative teaching of the Church does not supply an entirely 
independent motive of Faith, or the highest motive, or even a part of the 
highest motive. The Church sets before us the contents of Revelation as 
worthy of belief ; she proposes detailed points of doctrine as a living and ever 
present witness, and demands our assent thereto on the authority of God,” 

Again : ; 

“The classical text, Heb. xi. 1, is quoted by the Council [of the 
. Vatican] in confirmation of its teaching. It describes Faith as the act of 
spiritually seizing and holding fast things that are beyond the sphere of 
our intellect—things, the vision of which is the object of our hope and the 
essence of our future. happiness. It tells us that Faith is a conviction point- 
ing and leading to the future vision and even anticipating the fruition of 
it. Hence it implies that Faith, like the future vision itself, is a super- 
natural participation in the knowledge of God anda likening of our knowledge 
to His, inasmuch as our Faith has the same subject-matter as the divine 
knowledge, and resembles it in its inner perfection.” + 


And the genesis of “ Theological Faith,” is thus described : 


“The believer, moved by grace, submits to the authority of God, and trusts 
in God’s veracity, and strives to conform his mental judgment to that of God, 
and to connect his convictions in the closest nfanner with God’s infallible 
knowledge. Grace makes this connection so perfect that a most intimate union 
and relationship are established between the believer's knowledge and the divine 
&nowledye , the excellence and virtue of the latter are thus communicated to the 
jormer, and mould it into an introduction to and participation of eternal life.” t 

I am not concerned to show that this account of Faith is consistent 
with the Vatican definitions, or with the whole body of the traditional 
dogmatic teaching of the Roman Catholic Church. Nor should I contend 
that the account which Protestant theologians have given of the nature 
of a living Faith—the Faith which justifies—can be reconciled with their 
theories of the position which, in later times, they have attributed to 
the sacred Scriptures. But it seemed worth while to point out that 
neither Roman Catholicism nor Protestantism has wholly renounced 
or suppressed the great truth that only when the soul has an imme- 
diate consciousness of God can it be at rest, : 

“And yet,” Dr. Martineau would reply, “the Churches of 
Christendom instead of building on the eternal rock are bulding on 
the sand. Between the devout Catholic and God, there is interposed 
the authority of an infallible Church—since the Vatican Council, the . 
authority of an infallible Pope; and between the devout Protestant 
and God, the authority pf an infallible book.” 

But in addressing the adherents of the ethical theories which he 
rejects—the Utilitarian for example—Dr. Martineau always contends 
that their theories give no real account of their own moral experiences. 


* “A Manual of Catholic Theology based on Scheeben’s ‘Dogmatik.’” By Joseph 
Wilhelm, D.D , Ph.D, and Thomas B Scannell, BD. With a preface by the Cardinal 
Archbishop of Westminster, vol. i. p. 128. + Lbid, p. 116. Piia. p. 117. 
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He tells them that when they say “it is right,” they themselves mean 
something wholly different from what they mean when they say ‘‘ it is 
expedient”; that for them as for himself the “right” is always 
authoritative, the “expedient” never. He would maintain that 
ethical theories may be false while the ethical intuitions are vigorous 
and true. And perhaps it might be shown that, aftér all, the Faith, 
both of Protestants and Roman Catholics, rests on the rock—not on the 
unstable sand which is heaped up all round the walls. 

If Dr. Martineau had attempted, in the light of his great principle, 
to criticise sympathetically the spiritual life of Christendom as ex- 
pressed in its theologies, its rituals, its ecclesiastical institutions—if 
he had endeavoured to reach the ultimate secret of the religious 
loyalty of the Roman Catholic to his creeds, his councils, and his 
popes; if he had sunk a shaft through what he regards as the false 
beliefs of the Protestant concerning the inspiration and infallble 
authority of every book in the Canon from Genesis to the Apocalypse, 
and shown us the real foundation of his faith in the Eternal, and how 
it came to pass that he believed that the awful voice of God reached 
him through his sacred Scriptures—this would have been a task of great 
difficulty, but its results would have had great value. For such an 
inquiry, Dr. Martineau has many and conspicuous qualifications— 
varied learning, powers of analysis which are singularly keen and 
subtle, devoutness, and an imagination which gives warmth to his 
sympathies with the realities of spiritual affection, hope and achieve- 
ment, under whatever strangd disguises they may appear. He can 
recognise the true children of the elect race; even when they are wear- 
ing what he regards as the garments of the Amalekites. His detach- 
ment from the historic Churches and his rejection of the historic 
creeds would, on the whole, be disadvantageous to his criticism. But 
I remember reading, many years ago, some remarkable sentences of 
his, in which he expressed his religious obligations to the devotional 
literature of the orthodox Churches; and in which he showed how 
deeply he had been moved by the penitence and the faith, the fervour 
and the rapture, the vision of God and the passion for holiness of saints 
whose theology seemed to him incredible; if he would tell us what 
were those divine truths, revealed to the spirit, to which in their theo- 
logy the saints gave an erroneous intellectual expression, Dr. Mar- 
tineau would render us a service worthy of his. genius and learning. 
Those of us who might differ most widely from his conclusions would 
find instruction and edification in such a treafise. 


i. 


In his latest book he has discussed at great length some subjests 
which, as I venture to think, afford inferior opportunities for 
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the exercise of his characteristic powers. In the earlier chapters, 
indeed, he has re-stated with even greater splendour and force than 
in his ‘‘ Types of Ethical Theory,” some of the main positions of that 
most noble book. In his account of the theology of Paul and of John 
there are passages of great penetration and beauty. And in a chapter 
extending over thirty or forty pages, he assails with an energy and 
eloquence which never flag, the claims to authority advanced on behalf 
of the Roman Church. Wher he passes’to the discussion of the 
authority attributed by Protestants to the sacred Scriptures, it is 
natural, perhaps, that I should think him less effective. 

But he shows a true instinct in choosing his ground. His strength 
is given to the contention that we have no account of our Lord’s life 
and ministry from any one who actually saw the miracles which He is 
alleged to have wrought, and actually listened to His teaching; and 
that most of the books of the New Testament were written—or, at 
any rate, assumed their present form—long after the first generation 
of our Lord’s disciples had passed ‘away.’ Dr. Martinean’s Canon—if 
I may use a convenient word which, however, is not quite appro- 
priate—includes six letters of Paul—namely, 1 Thessalonians, 
1 and 2 Corinthians, Galatians, Romans, and Philippians. These, 
he thinks, must have the full benefit of the presumption which 
accepts a book on its own word (p. 180). As for the other epistles 
which bear apostolic names, they 
“ remain unattested till the fourth generation from the death of Christ, and. 
in nearly all of them there are such evident traces of a post-apostolic time, 
so many thoughts unsuited to the personality of the reputed author, that 
the ordinary favourable presumption is broken down; and, however ex- 


cellent the lessons which they contain, we must confess, as we receive them; _ 
that we listen to an unknown voice” (pp. 180, 181), i 


The Apocalypse and the whole of the historical books are, in 
Dr. Martineau’s judgment, practically anonymous (p. 182). For 
the historian or theologian in search of materials from which to 
construct a true conception of the life and teaching of our Lord, the 
first three Gospels, together, 


“constitute a single source, twice revised and enlarged ; [they] have all the 
characters, faithful and unfaithful, of popular tradition; embodying a mass 
of genuine historical materials ; but with many conspicuous patches of later 
addition; and throughout, coloured by the Messianic preconception, and 
compiled with the resolve that Jesus of Nazareth shall be no other than the 
realised vision of the ancient prophets” (p. 577). 

“ Of the two or three strata of unhistorical material which overlie the 
primitive and unvitiated’ tradition, the newest can scarcely have been 
deposited before the third or fourth decade of the second century” (p. 188). 


The Second Gospel he regards as the oldest of the three, and 
supposes that, in its original form, it was written about A.D. 65 

(p. 865). The writer of the Third Gospel and of the Acts of the 
"VOL. LVI. 2¢ 
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Apostles probably compiled his two works in the latter part ‘of the 
reign of Trajan, whose reign extended from A.D. 98 to a.D. 118. The 
First Gospel, he thinks, was written in Aramaic forty years after the 
-death of our Lord, and our Greek edition is in parts a generation 
later still (p. 381). 

Elsewhere he describes the synoptical Gospels as “compilations by 
unknown hands and of uncertain dates, probably between A.D. 75 and 
A.D. 120” (p. 528). 

For the Fourth Gospel, he “cannot confidently name any earlier 
date than the fifth decade of the second century ”—that is, A.D. 140 to 

` A.D. 150 (p. 208). 


‘Tt is no history of the'actual ministry of Jesus; but an account of what 
it ought to have been, or would have to be, in order to exhibit its inrer ' 
meaning as understood by the author, and fully embody the enlarged 
theology of his time. He belonged to a school which had no scruple 
in conforming history to doctrine, instead of controlling doctrine by history” 
(p. 647). 


One design pervading this Gospel was 


“to write up ‘the beloved disciple’ into a position of primacy preferable to . 
Peter and under cover of his more intimate relation to Jesus, to give 
authority to a more spiritual theology than found acceptance in the Jewish 
Christian branch of the Church..... Nor is it without design that the 
effect of this disciple’s presence to the last beneath the Cross is heightened 
by contrast with Peters denial and desertion, without any mention of the 
bitter tears and repentance which the synoptists do not forget. It may be 
admitted, therefore, that the Evangelist in his picture of this anonymous 
disciple betrays the animus of an ecclesiastical partisan” (pp. 647-8). 


As historical documents, the Four Gospels are therefore untrust- 
worthy. The first three preserve some precious traditions illustrative 
of our Lord’s life and teaching; but they are practically anonymous, 
and “ they offer us no personal warrant for the accuracy of their 
contents; and we are left to find out for ourselves the probable story 
of their. origin, and the value of their materials” (p.181). To discover 
what “objective truth” is contained in them, “we are thrown 
entirely upon internal evidence.” We have to separate for ourselves, as 
best we can, the genuine and trustworthy traditions from later accre- 
tions; the actual facts from false conceptions of the facts due to the 
prepossessions of our Lord’s original disciples; the actual teaching of 
our Lord from their misapprehensions of it. The following rules 

. should govern this delicate critical process : 


«1. Whenever, during or before the ministry of Jesus, any person in the 
narrative is made to speak in language, or refer to events, which had their 
origin at a later date, the report is incredible as an anachronism. 

“92. Miraculous events cannot be regarded as adequately attested, in 
presence of natural causes accounting for belief in their occurrence. 

w8,- Acts and words ascribed to Jesus, which plainly transcend the moral 
level of the narrators, authenticate themselves as His, while such as are out 
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of character with Tis spirit, but congruous with theirs, must be referred to 
inaccurate tradition ” (p. 577). 


IIL. 


To reply point by point to this polemic against the genuineness 
and authenticity of the New Testament scriptures would be to write 
an Introduction to the New Testament.* The “ three principles ” look, 
at first sight, very reasonable; but they rest, in part, on dogmatic 
assumptions which could not be adequately dealt with except in a 
volume as large as Dr. Martineau’s own; and the manner in which 
they are applied to the contents of the Gospels suggests a series of long 
and elaborate discussions. All that can be done in this paper, before 
passing on to another branch of the controversy, is to give some 
account of the results of Dr. Martineau’s criticism, and to offer some 
observations on the process by which they are reached. 


_ And, first, for the Results. 

The miracles of our Lord are, of course, dismissed as resting on 
inadequate evidence. Some of them are symbolic or allegorical. 

But what to many persons will be more startling, the whole 
conception of our Lord’s mission and claims as presented in the 
Gospels is declared to bo erroneous. The testimonies of John the 
Baptist to His Messiahship are unauthentic (pp. 578-80). > Our Lord 
Himself never claimed to be the Personal Head of that divine kingdom 
which He declared was at hand (pp. 328-846, and 577). His imme- 
diate disciples and personal friends are responsible for the enormous 
and fatal misconception of His real aims which is wrought into the 
very substance of the Four Gospels. On one occasion our Lord charged 
them to tell no man that He was the Christ; and Dr. Martineau is 
temptéd to think that if they “had only kept that injunction instead 
of spending their lives in reversing it, Christendom . . . . might have 
possessed a purer record of genuine revelation, instead of a mixed text 
of divine truth and false apocalypse.” It is a reasonable inference, he 
thinks, “from several slight but speaking indications,” that “the 


` Messianic theory of the person of Jesus was made for Him and 


palmed upon Him by His followers, and was not His own” (p. 829). 
Never was a great religious teacher so unfortunate in His disciples ! 
The men who were nearest to Him, the men whom He most trusted, 
grossly misconceived Him, and though in their passionate devotion they 
imperilled their lives in His service, it was to propagate a wholly false 
theory of His mission and His claims. ° 

And yet, never was a great religious teacher.so fortunate in His 

r Iam delighted to see that the strong sense, the learning, the fairness and the 
masculine eloquence of Dr. Salmon's “ Historical Introduction to the Study of the New 


Testament,” have cariied it into a fourth edition. I recommend it strongly to all who 
are interested in the questions with which it deals. 
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disciples! For, “had it not been for this Jewish conception of 
Him, we should probably have had no life of Him at all” (p. 829), 
The second generation of His followers, according to Dr, Martineau, 
cared very little about His earthly history. Paul and the Pauline 
Churches were absorbed in the thought of the glory into which they 
believed that He had entered. It was the men who had known Hinr 
“ after the flesh,” and who believed that He was the Christ for whose 
coming they and their fathers had been waiting through so many 
weary centuries, that dwelt with unmeasured affection and venera- 
tion on the memory of His earthly life. That they were “so slow 
of heart” to understand Him is surely the happiest of accidents. If — 
they had understood Him better—this is Dr. Martineau’s impression— 
the world would never have had that wonderful story of greatness 
and meekness, perfect righteoushess, and perfect pity and grace, © 
which has been the wonder and joy of more than sixty generations. 

Nor—if Dr. Martinean’s positions are tenable—is this the only | 
reason for thinking that our Lord was fortunate in His disciples. 
Sayings, supposed to be His, which have given courage and endurance, 
consolation and hope to millions of sinful and struggling men in ' 
many lands; discourses, supposed to be His, which are the roots of 
the loftiest forms of Christian thought, and which have contributed to 
the noblest forms of Christian virtue and sanctity, were invented for 
Him by His followers. In the actual ministry of Jesus of Nazareth: 
there Was no anticipation of a kingdom of God embracing others 
than the children of the promise—the descendants of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob (p. 586). He Himself, therefore, never spoke of gathering 
into one those other sheep belonging to the flock of God which were not 
of the Jewish fold; this larger conception of His mission was erro- 
neously attributed to Him by a later generation. The Eschatologica? 
Discourses were, of course, not delivered by Him. The great words 
which, according to one of these discourses, He.will address at the 
Judgment to those who have pitied and relieved the miseries of man- 
kind, words which have given to the duty of compassion a new and 
pathetic sacredness, and have been the spring and inspiration of mil- . 
lions of deeds of mercy: “Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit the 
Kingdom prepared for you from the foundation of the world: for 
I was an hungered, and ye gave Me meat; I was thirsty, and ye 
gave Me drink; I was a stranger, and ye took Me in; naked, and ye 
clothed Me; I was sick, and ye visited Me; I was in prison, and ye 
came unto Me. .... Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of these My 
brethren, even these least, ye did unto Moe,’—these divine words 
were never spoken by Jesus Himself, but were invented by some 
unknown person belonging to the second or third generation of His 
followers (pp. 587-589). Nor did He ever say: “ Come unto Me al? 
ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest ; take My 
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yoke upon you, and learn of Me; for I am meek and lowly in heart, and 
ye shall find rest unto your souls: for My yoke is easy, and My burden 
‘is light” (p. 588). The words, “If any man would come after Me, 
let him deny himself, and take up his cross and follow Me,” are not 
His (p. 592). Nor did He speak the parable of the Prodigal Son 
íp. 587). : 

On Dr. Martinean’s principles there is ‘‘no slight difficulty in 
securing its historical place,” to the touching recital in the Fourth 
Gospel, in which our Lord is represented as seeing Mary and John 
standing near the cross and saying to Mary, “ Behold thy gon,” and 
to John, ‘‘ Behold thy mother.” This pathetic incident was conceived 
with the design of “writing up” the beloved disciple (pp. 646-7). 
The story of the penitent thief with the gracious promise which has 
inspired tens of thousands of penitents with hope in the divine 
mercy, “To-day shalt thou be with Me in Paradise,” is also the 
felicitous invention of a later generation (pp. 644-5). 

The conversation of our Lord with Nicodemus and with the 
Samaritan woman, the pathetic story of the resurrection of Lazarus, ` 
our Lord’s representation of Himself as the Good Shepherd who will 
give His life for the sheep, His wonderful discourse to the disciples, 
beginning with ‘‘ Let not your heart be troubled,” and ending with 
**Be of good cheer; I have overcome the world;” the still more 
wonderful prayer which followed it—all these, since they are recorded 
only in the Gospel of John, are declared to have been the creation 
of some unknown genius in the middle of the second century. If 
this is true, then while reading the Fourth Gospel I am compelled 
to exclaim, “A greater than Jesus-is here!” 

On this theory a very large part of the power which the Lord Jesus 
Christ is supposed to have exerted over the religious life of mankind 
‘belongs to those obscure and forgotten saints whose conception of 
his mission was larger and nobler than His own, and who attributed 
to Him revelations concerning God and the spiritual life of man far 
transcending in depth and fulness any that had a place in His actual 
teaching. The Athenians erected an altar to “an unknown God”; 
it is time that Christendom consecrated churches to the memory of the 
unknown men who contributed to the Four Gospels the parable of the 
Prodigal Son, the words of comfort to all that labour and are heavy 
laden, the gracious promise to the penitent thief, and the story of the 
resurrection of Lazarus; the men to whom we owe the great words, 
«The hour cometh when neither in this mountain nor yet in Jeru- 
salem shall ye worship the Father: God is a Spirit, and they that 
worship Him must worship Him in spirit and in truth;” the men to 
whom we owe the discourse supposed to have been delivered to the 
troubled disciples during the night of His betrayal, and which in 
times of great sorrow, in the chamber of death, in prisons and in 
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the prospect of martyrdom has consoled the héarts and perfected ae 
faith of innumerable saints. 

Dr. Martineau is great in metaphysics; in ethics he is even 
greater. But if I may trust my own judgment, his power is gone 
when he.descends from the lofty realms which are the native home 
of his genius, and deals with questions which must be determined by 
historical evidence. In the judgment of most persons the conclusions 
which he reaches will destroy the validity of his method. 


ly. 


Having set out some of the Results of this line of criticism, I now 
propose to illustrate some of its processes, . 

Most scholars, and even those who have assailed with the greatest 
vigour the genuineness of the books of the New Testament, have 
believed that during the later years of his life John the Apostle 
lived in Asia Minor. For the evidence that he spent many years 
‘ in Ephesus and its neighbourhood seems decisive. There is, first 
of all, the wellknown letter of Irenwus to Florinus, in which 
he reminds his former friend of the days when they listened 
to Polycarp together, and heard him describe “his intercourse 
with John, and with the rest who had seen the Lord, and how he 
would relate their words.” * Scholten, who is one of the very few scholars 
that have denied John’s residence in Asia Minor, saw that he must 
either declare that this letter is spurious, or admit that Polycarp had 
known John, and that John had lived at Ephesus.t Dr. Martineau 
admits that the letter is genuinp, but denies that Polycarp had 
known John. 

The grounds on which he rests this contention aro curiously insuffi- 
cient. Eusebius quotes a passage in which Irenæus says: ‘‘ These 
things are attested by Papias, who was John’s hearer, and the asso- 
ciate of Polycarp.” f But Papias himself, in the Preface to his 
“ Exposition of Oracles of the Lord,” does not claim to have been @ 
hearer of John the Apostle. He says that when he had met any of 
the disciples of the Apostles, he had been careful to inquire what the 
Apostles had said about our Lord—what had been said by Andrew, 
Peter, or Philip, by Thomas, James, John, or Matthew. But there 
were two immediate disciples of our Lord—Aristion and the Presbyter 
John—whom Papias had personally known, and of these two persons 
he had also been careful to learn all that they could tell him about 
Christ.t Irenæus, therefore, was most probably in error in supposing 


* Eusebius: “ Hist. Eco.,” v. 20. 
See an excellent discussion of Scholten'’s argument in the appendix to M. Renan’s 
'Antechriat.” M. Renan emphasises the fact that in this letter Irenæus does not 
appeal to a mere tradition of John’s residence in Asia, but recalls to the recollection of 
Florinus the time when they listened together to Polycarp, and heard him speak of his 
personal relations with the Apostle. ł Eusebius, “ Hist. Ecc ,” iii. 89. 
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that Papias had been a hearer of John the Apostle; he had been a 
hearer of the Presbyter John. This error is pointed out by Eusebius. 
Dr. Martineau argues that, according to Irenæus, Polycarp was a 
friend of Papias “ who was John’s hearer”; and that since Papias was 
a hearer of the Presbyter, not of the Apostle, Polycarp must also have 
been a hearer of the Presbyter, not of the Apostle. 

But there is nothing in the writings of Irenæus, as far as I can re- 
member, to show that he knew Papias ; and it is very possible that he 
may have been wrong—I think that he was—in supposing that 
Papias was a disciple of the Apostle.* But he did know Polycarp, 
and in his letter to Florinus he has given a clear and definite account 
of the time when he was accustomed to hear Polycarp describe his 
intercourse with the Apostle. That Irenæus made a mistake about 
Papias, whom he does not seem to have known, does not throw the 
slightest discredit on what he says that he heard from Polycarp’s own 
lips. Let me put a parallel case. I often heard an old tutor of mine 
speak of the gentleness and patience and learning of Dr. Pye Smith, 
under whom he was a student at Homerton. That .my old tutor was 
a student of Pye Smith’s, I am sure; and my testimony to this fact, 
founded on my own recollections of what I heard from himself, 
would not be in the least invalidated if I supposed, but supposed 
erroneously, that some other man whom I did not know, but who was 
a friend and contemporary of his, was also at Homerton, and was one 
of Pye Smith’s students. 

As Dr. Martineau satisfied himself that Irensous made a mistake in 
supposing that Polycarp was a disciple of the Apostle, he naturally 
omits all reference to the letter of Irenæus to Victor, Bishop of Rome 
(a.p. 190-198 or 199), in reference to the Paschal Controversy, in 
which he says that Anicetus, a previous Roman bishop, was unable to 
persuade Polycarp to give up the Asiatic custom of keeping Easter, 
“because he had always observed it with Jobn, the discip‘e of our 
Lord, and the rest of the Apostles with whom he was associated.” 
And it is also natural that he should omit to notice the passages in 
Trensous’s great work “ Against Heresies” (about a.D. 185), in which 
he refers to John’s residence at Ephesus. ft 

But the letter of Polycrates, who was Bishop of Ephesus at 
the end of the second century, to Victor, in defence of the Asiatic 
observance of Easter ought, I think, to have been mentioned. 


* But it is not absolutely certain that Irenæus was wrong. The closing part of the 
sentence which Eusebius quotds from Papias, and in which the names of Auistion and 
the Presbyter John occur, is very clumsily constructed, and suggests tho possibility 
of a false reading. And Irenæus may have had other information about Papias than 
that which is given in the passage extracted by Eusebius from the prefaco to Papias’s 
“ Exposition.” If he was wrong, he may unconsciously but erroneously have inferred 
that as Papias was a frend of Polycarp, Papias, like Polycarp, knew the Apostle John ; 
or it may have beon a common tradition that Papias knew the Apostle John. Some 
critics have contended that the Presbyter John was really the Apostle 

ł Eusebius, “ Hist. Ecc,” v. 24; “Adv. Hær.” IL xxii, 5, I i 1, 1U. iil: 4. 
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* Polycrates says: “For in Asia great lights have fallen asleep, 
which shall rise again in the day of the Lord’s appearing. ... . 
Philip, one of the twelve Apostles, who sleeps in Hierapolis. ... . 
Moreover John, who rested upon the bosom of the Lord and bore the 
sacerdotal plate, both a martyr and teacher. He is buried in Ephesus.”* 
This testimony is very important. When the Bishop of Ephesus was 
engaged in a great controversy with the Bishop of Rome—a contro- 
versy which threatened a schism between the Churches of Asia Minor 
and the Churches of the West—it is inconceivable that he should 
have appealed to the authority of John and to John’s residence in 
Asia Minor, if the fact of John’s residence there had not been beyond. 
dispute. Nor is it conceivable that this was a point on which 
Polycrates could‘ have been in error. The value of tradition varies : 
there are some subjects on which it is worthless; there are others 
on which it is authoritative. To take another illustration from 
my own experience: About ninety years ago Dr. Edward Williams, 
the author of a treatise on “The Divine Equity and Sovereignty,” 
which had considerable influence on the theological thought of 
Congregationalists early in this century, was the minister of the 
church of which I have been the minister since 1858. A friend of 
mine, who was deacon of the church for several years after mf 
ministry began, knew Dr. .Williams well, and when a young mafi was 
a member of his Bible class. He often talked to me of the seriousness, 
earnestness, and thoroughness with which Dr. Williams instructed the 
young men of the congregation in the principles of what used to be called 
Moderate Calvinism. During the first twenty or thirty years of the 
ministry of my immediate predecessor, there were many persons in 
the congregation who remembered Dr. Williams with affection and 
veneration. For the fact that he was minister of Carr’s Lane Meeting 
House, and that he wrote the book on “Divine Equity and 
Sovereignty,” the tradition of the church is a perfectly adequate 
authority. Traditions of what he had said in his sermons or of the 
dress that he wore in the pulpit would be of very inferior weight. 
And so, towards the close of the second century, there may 
have been traditions in Ephesus about what John the Apostle had 
said and done and worn, to which it would be unreasonable to 
attach any value; but the tradition of the Church that John had lived 
and taught in Ephesus rather more than ninety years before, was just as 
trustworthy as the tradition of Carr’s Lane concerning the ministry of 
Dr. Williams. It cannot be explained away by the suggestion that 
it came from the erroneous assumption that the Book of the Revelation 
—which, according to Dr. Martineau, contains some “ passages which 
cannot have been later than the seventh decade of the first century, 
and others that cannot have been earlier than the fourth decade of 


* Eusebius, “ Hist. Hec.,” v, 24. 
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the second century ”—was written by the Apostle John (pp. 224 and 
194). The implication in the spurious book that John was its 
author, and that he had had the superintendence of the Asiatic 
Churches, might have contributed to the rejection of the book if John 
had never lived in Asia ; it could not have originated in the Church 
of Ephesus itself, the tradition that John had been its minister. 


Another instructive illustration of the critical processes which lead 
to such remarkable results is to be found in the treatment of a well- 
known passage in Irenæus about the Gospels. Irenæus argues that 
since there are four zones of the world and four principal winds, and 
since the Cherubim have four faces, there can be neither less nor 
more than Four Gospels. Naturally enough this provokes the scorn 
of a disciplined philosophical intellect. “Irenæus,” says Dr. Martineau, 
“ was not a wise man; but he would not have resorted to this fan- 
tastic reasoning if he had been jn possession of real historical grounds 
for the statements he wished to support” (p. 182). But, obviously, 
this “ reasoning ” was not the ground of his belief in the authority of 
the Four Gospels, and the testimony of Irenæus is not to be disposed 
of by calling his reasoning “ fantastic.” His writings show that he 
had a religious reverence for traditions which ascertained the teaching 
of the original Apostles. He lived in times when floods of heresy 
were breaking upon the Church, and threatening to submerge “ the 
faith once for all delivered to the saints.” For himself he stood in the 
old ways. Against the Bishop of Rome he maintained the ancient 
customs of the Asiatic Churches in the annual commemoration of the 
Death and Resurrection of our Lord. Against the Gnostics, who were 
transforming the Christian Faith into a philosophy, he maintained the 
simplicity of the original Gospel. He believed that the first duty of a 
bishop was to preserve in its integrity the truth which he had inherited 
from those who had been bishops before him ; and he resisted all change 
in the doctrine and usage of the Church. What had come down to 
him from the original Apostles he regarded with awe; it was a divine 
trust to be defended at all peril. 

He would have been the last man in the world to receive the Four 
Gospels on the ground of any reasoning of his own, “fantastic” or 
serious. He was sure that they had been received from the begin- 
ning. When a young man, he had been a hearer of Polycarp; if 
Polycarp had not received them, Irenæus would not have received 
them ; and Polycarp had known the Apostle John. The date of his 
work “ Against Heresies” is A.D. 185. If any one of the Gospels had 
appeared for the first time within the previous forty years—which 
would have been within his own memory—it would have been impos- 
sible for him to have acknowledged its apostolic authority. He had 
received all the Four from men who had known the Apostles, and the 
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frionds of Apostles. Therefore he maintained their supreme and 
unique sacredness. He found symbolic meanings in their very number. 
His reasoning is not merely “fantastic,” it is superstitious; but its 
superstition is the decisive proof that they had descended to him 
from the generation which had listened to the teaching of men who 
had known the Lord. 


Dr. Martineau has drawn asingularly powerful contrast between the 
representation of our Lord in the Fourth Gospel and tho representa- 
tion of Him in the Synoptics (p. 442-449), which, as he supposes, 
preserve an earlier tradition of our Lord’s history and teaching—a 
tradition which had formed the Christian thought of Polycarp and his 
contemporaries. It does not seem to have occurred to him that the 
very strength of the cotitrast adds to the force of the evidence that the 
Fourth Gospel must have been written by John. For in the fourth 
and fifth decades of the second century (A.D. 180-150), to one of which 
Dr. Martineau thinks that the Fourth Gospel belongs, Polycarp was 
still living; and that Polycarp received it as John’s is, in my judg- 
ment, demonstrated by the religious reverence with which it was re~ 
garded by Irenæus. - But Polycarp was not a man who was likely to 
regard this Gospel with any confidence unless he had known that 
John had written it. Perhaps, on this point, I may be allowed to 
quote a passage which I have written elsewhere : 


“ As far as we can judge from his Epistle to the Philippians, he was un- 
touched by those religious and philosophical speculations which are sup- 
posed to have transformed the original simplicity of the Christian tradition 
into the profound and mystical doctrine of the Fourth Gospel. His intellect 
was not speculative and adventurous, but practical. What he-cared for was 
the traditional beliefs and plain Christian living. He was very little of a 
theologian. Ife was nothing of a mystic. He held fast by the simpler 
truths and duties of the Christian faith, and delighted to recall the very 
words in which he had been taught them. With all his admiration for Paul, 
whose Epistles he knew so well, those transcendent regions of thought which 
are illustrated in the Epistles to the Colossians and the Ephesians seem to 
have had no charm for him; in his own Epistle to the Philppians there is 
no indication that he had ever visited them. 

“ Imagine such a man as this discovering that a Gospel had appeared under 
the name of John, a Gospel wholly unlike the Gospels he knew, a Gospel 
containing a representation of our Lord wholly unlike that which had been 
given by John himself during the years that he had been John’s disciple 
and friend : the Churches of Asia would have rung with his denunciations 
of the fraud. The stronger the contrasts, the profounder the differences 
between the new story and the old, the more vigorous and vehement'would ` 
have been Polycarp’s hostility. Every fresh article in the elaborate indict- 
ment of the Fourth Gospel, on the ground that it differs from the first three, 
adds to the strength of the proof that, since Polycarp accepted the Fourth 
Gospel, John must have written it.” * 


* “The Living Christ and the Four Gospels,” pp. 260, 261. London: Hodder & 
oughton. 
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Nor did Polycarp stand alone. In the ten years between a.D. 180 
and 140 there must have been many persons still living, bishops and 
members of the Churches of Asia Minor, who had known the Apostle 
John, and had heard from himself his account of the, life and teach- 
ing of our Lord. Al these persons would have been confounded and 
shocked by the appearance of a new Gospel claiming to be John’s, and 
containing a wholly different account of our Lord and of the Christian 
faith from that which they had heard from John himself. And during 
the next twenty, and even thirty, years (a.D. 140-170), there must 
have been large numbers of men in the Churches of Asia to whom 
they had repeated the story of what they had heard from the Apostle, 
‘and who would have protested vehemently that the new Gospel could 
not be his. But in the Christian literature of that age which has 
come down to us there are no traces of any such protests. Nor does 
Eusebius, who had in his hands a considerable number of books belong- 
ing to the second century, which are now lost, and who promises that 
in his “ Ecclesiastical History” he will méntion any interesting facts 
about the Gospels that he may find in early Christian writers, 
give any hint that the genuineness of the Gospel of John was ever 
challenged. It was never challenged, because the friends of John 
knew that he wrote it. 

The Gospels are declared to be historically untrustworthy, because 
in spite of their traditional titles they are “ practically anonymous,” 
and “offer us no personal warrant for the accuracy of their contents 
(p. 181). But the real question at issue is not a literary but an historical 
one. In relation to the Fourth Gospel the two questions can hardly be 
separated ; and, as I think, the evidence external and internal for the 
Johannine authorship is decisive. But in relation to the other three, 
the question of authorship has only a secondary interest; what we 
want to know is—not who wrote them—but whether they contain 
the story of Christ which was’ told by the original Apostles, It is a 
matter of inferior importance whether the First Gospel was rightly 
attributed to Matthew, the Second to Mark, and the Third to Luke; 
the primary question is: Do these three narratives contain that 
account of the life and teaching of our Lord which was given to 
the first generation of Christians by the men who lived with Him, 
who best knew His mind, and whom He trusted to make known the 
Christian Faith after His death ? : 

That they do there is evidence of several kinds. The testimony 
derived from Papias, to which I have already had occasion to refer, 
is of special value. He wrote a book, now lost, of which Eusebius 
has given an account. It was an Huposition of Oracles of the Lord, 
not a new Gospel, but an exposition of Gospels already in existence ; 
and he says, in what appears to have been a letter to a friend, which 
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served as a preface to the work, that in addition to his own “ inter- 
pretations”” he intended‘ to give a place to everything that he had 
learned in former times from “ the elders”—the men who belonged , 
to the preceding generation. He had met persons who had been 
“followers” of Andrew, Peter, Philip, Thomas, James, John, and 
Matthew, and of other disciples of our Lord; and he carefully in- 
quired what the Apostles and the immediate disciples of our Lord had 
said. He had also known “ Aristion and the Elder John,” who 
themselves had been immediate disciples of our Lord, and he learned 
what they had to tell him about Christ.* Eusebius, after giving an 
extract containing this information, goes on to say that in the Church 
of Hierapolis, of which Papias was bishop, and during Papias’s time, 
there were two women who were daughters of Philip. It matters 
very little for my immediate purpose whether this was Philip the 
Evangelist or Philip the Apostle; but the evidence shows, I think, 
that it was Philip the Apostle. Philip himself had lived in Hiera- 
polis, and was buried there; and though he was dead before Papias 
became bishop, Papias must have known many persons in the Church 
who remembered Philip, and had heard him tell the story of our 
Lord’s ministry. 

Papias gives the following account of the story of Christ which in 
- those days bore the name of.Mark : ; 


The elder said this also: Mark, having become the interpreter of Peter, 
wrote down accurately everything that he remembered, without, however, 
recording in order what was either said or done by Christ. For neither 
did he hear the Lord, nor did he follow Him, but afterwards, as I said, 
[avtanded] Peter, who adapted his instructions to the needs [of his hearers], 

ut had no design of giving a connected account of the Lord’s oracles [or 
discourses]. So then Mark made no mistake, while he thus wrote down 
some things as he remembered them, for he made it his one care not to 
omit anything that he heard, or to set down any false statement therein.”* 


Of a narrative which bore the name of Matthew he says: 


“So then Matthew composed the Oracles in the Hebrew language, and 
each one interpreted them as he could.”* 

To destroy the worth of these testimonies it is often alleged that 
Papias had a very uncritical mind; that he believed everything that 
was told him; and that he has preserved one tradition, at least, of 
our Lord’s teaching, which is quite incredible. All this may be true. 
He may have been as foolish a man as the most contemptuous of 
his critics have maintained him to have been. But this does not 
diminish in the slightest degree the worth of his testimony in rela- 
tion to the purpose for which I have quoted it. It is possible, though 
not probable, that the people with whom he met, and who were able 
to tell him what the Apostles had said about Christ, were in error in 


* Eusebius, “ Hist. Ecc.” iii. 89. 
e 
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supposing that one of these narratives had been written by Matthew, 
and the other by Mark. But among the men whom Papias had known 
were disciples of seven of the Apostles ; and in his church at Hierapolis 
there were two daughters of Philip; and whether he was a wise 
man or a foolish one, whether he was credulous or incredulous, it is 
clear that these people believed that the story of Matthew and of Mark 
was the same story that they themselves had heard from the Apostles. 
Aristion and the ‘‘ Elder John” had themselyes known Christ, and 
they, too, must have been agreed that the Matthew and Mark of | 
Papias told the original and authentic story. 

For me this is sufficient. The literary question and the historical 
question are not identical. In the case of the first three Gospels it 
is not necessary to be sure of their authorship, in order to be sure 
that they are trustworthy. The “ personal warrant for the accuracy 
of their contents” is of less importance than the “ warrant” which 
they derive from their reception by men who had known the 
original Apostles.* a 

Papias published his “ Exposition” about a.D. 135. It is therefore 
certain that the Matthew and the Mark which had been authenticated 
to him by men who knew the Apostles, and by the daughters of Philip, 
and by Aristion and the “Elder John,” were the Matthew and the 
Mark which were then in use in the Church. Fifteen years later 
(a.D. 150), Justin informs us that “Memoirs” of our Lord, ‘‘ Memoirs 
of the Apostles,” ‘‘ Memoirs by Apostles and their followers,” which 
he also calls “ Gospels,” were regularly read in the Christian 
Assemblies. It is inconceivable that between A.D. 185 and 150, 
one set of Gospels which were believed to have so high an authority ` 
could have passed out of use and another set have taken their places. 
The Gospels of Papias were the Gospels of Justin. Five-and-thirty 
years later (A.D. 185), Irenæus speaks of the Four Gospels in a manner 
which shows that the Christians of his time had received them from 
the Christians of a former generation. Papias’s Gospels were the 
Gospels of Justin; Justin’s Gospels were the Gospels of Irenæus; and 
no one doubts that the Gospels of Irenæus are ours.t The historical, 

* Papias says nothing of Luke; or rather, Eusebius has not preserved anything that 
he may have said of Luke; but whatever proves the historical trustworthiness of any 
two of the Synoptics practically proves the historical trustworthiness of the third. ‘ 

+ “Tt has been suggested that the original Matthew and the orignal Mark were 
never actually displaced, but that they were gradual/y changed by the addition of new 
and spurious naratives and discourses until at last they became practically new 
Gospels: This is an impossible theory. If copies of the Gospels had been ın a very few 
hands between A.D. 100 and 150, and if a stiong central authority had existed 
which could have controlled the additions mado to the original text, the theory—though 
without a particle of evidence to suppoit it—might not have been wholly incredible. 
But the Gospels were widely scattered ; there was no central authority to control the 
iuterpolations and modifications of the text ; and if this process of gradual change had 
gone on (luring fifty years, theie would have been a countless variety ın the contents 
of each one of the Gospels. One ‘Matthew,’ one ‘Mark,’ would have contained 
twice as much as another; one would have contained large masses of material not 
found in another; for the growth would have gone on independently in different 
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trustworthiness of the Synoptics is authenticated by the generation of 
Christians which received the Christian Faith from the men who knew 
Christ, and were commissioned by Him to preach His Gospel to all 
mankind. 

Vv. 


But if the historical trustworthiness of the Four Gospels remains 
unshaken after all the assaults of the last hundred years, is not Dr. 
Martineau right in his main contention that, according to the Pro- 
testant theory, the real foundations of religious faith are not religious ? 
Is he not right in maintaining that if it is necessary to demonstrate 
the authenticity of these ancient books before it is possible to have 
faith in Christ, Christian faith must ultimately rest—not on God— 
but on the results of literary and historical investigations which lie far 
beyond the intellectual reach of the vast majority of mankind ? 

That he has ample grounds for this attack on the Protestant 
position is certain. Protestant theologians have constructed .a rigid 
and mechanical theory of the nature and grounds of the authority 
of Holy Scripture, which has exerted a disastrous influence on the 
thought and life of Protestant Christendom—repressing the energy, 
freedom, and growth of the Churches which have accepted it, pro- 
voking to revolt, and at last driving into unbelief, large numbers 
of men to whom it was incredible. 

The root of the mischief is accurately indicated by a single phrase 
in Dr. Martineau’s account of the Protestant doctrine concerning 
Scripture. “ We are required,” he says, “to accept the whole on the 
external warrant of its divine authority, which equally applies to it all” 
(p. 175). It was in the endeavour to discover or to create this “ caternal 
warrant” that Protestant theologians went astray. They had rejected 
the authority of the Church ; and if they were resolved to obtain an 
« external warrant ” for receiving the books of the New Testament as 
containing an authoritative revelation, they were obliged in the long 
run to ask critics and scholars to ransack the Christian literature of 
‘the second century for proofs that the story contained in the Four 
Gospels is authentic, and that the Epistles are genuine. 

But this was not the original position of the Reformers. In Dr. 
Dorner’s “ History of Protestant Theology,” it is shown at great length, 
and with abundance of evidence, that to Luther Scripture was authori- 
countries; and these differences would have survived in ancient MSS and versions. 
But, as a matter of fact, no such differences exist. Here and there an interpolation 
may be detected, as in the case of the account of the angel who descen ed and 
troubled the water in the Pool of Bethesda; but that an interpolation can be 
detected shows that the MSS. preserve the Gospels as they were originally written ; 

_ the errors of copyists and editors may be corrected by a comparison of copies ; and 
the occasional interpolations, which, perhaps, generally arose from the transfer into 
the text of an oxplanation or an illustrative fact, which some copyist had written 


in the margin, are too few and too easily recognisable to be of any serious import- 
ance.”— The Living Christ and the Four Gospels,” pp. 288, 239. 
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tative because he’ found in it, for himself, the very word of the 


“ It thus stands fast, that for him the great original certainty which attests 
all other truths, as it is not the authority of the Church, so also it is not the 
authority of the Canon of the Holy Scriptures hahded down by the Church. 
It ig rather the subject-matter of the Word of God, which, however different 
may be its forms of expression, is able to attest itself to the hearts of men as 
the Word of God by itself and its divine power.” ® 


Calvin, in his “ Institutes,” has the following passages which affirm 
what is substantially the same position : 


“There has very generally prevailed a most pernicious error, that the 
Scriptures have only so much weight as is conceded to them by the suffrages 
of the Ohurch ; as though the eternal and inviolable truth of God depended 
on the arbitrary will of men.” ` ; 

“ With regard to the question, How shall we be persuaded of its divine 
original [t.e., the divine original of the Scripture], unless we have recourse 
to the decree of the Church? This is just as if any one should inquire, How 
shall we learn to distinguish light from darkness, white Jrom black, sweet from 
bitter? For the Scripture exhibits as clear evidence of its truth as white 
and black things do of their colour, or sweet and bitter things of their taste.” 

“ As God alone is a sufficient witness of Himself in His own word, so also 
the word will never gain credit in the hearts of men, till it be confirmed by 
the internal testimony of the Spirit.”+ 


The last extract is not very unlike Dr. Martineau’s own formula: . 
“The consciousness of authority is doubtless human; but conditional 
on the source being divine.” Calvin believed that in the power of 


the Spirit of God the Christian man recognises for himself the word 
of God in’ the Scriptures. 


“Many writers of the Scripture wrought no miracles, and, by this rule, 
their writings are left to shift for themselves. Miracles, indeed, were 
necessary to take off all prejudices from the persons that brought any new 
doctrine from God ; but, the doctrine still evidenced itself. The Apostles 
converted many where they wrought no miracles (Acts xvi—xviii.) ; and, 


* Dorner’s ‘‘ History of-Protestant Theology,” vol. i. p. 231. English Translation. 
t Calvin’s “ Institutes,” Book i. cap. vii - 


t Owen, “ Divine Original of Scripture,” Works, vol. xvi. pp. 819-28. b 
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where they did no work, yet they were received for the doctrine, and not 
the doctrine on their account.”* 

The modern Protestant theory, which insists (1) that Christian Faith 
rests on the authority of the New Testament, and (2) that the 
authority of the New Testament rests on a literary and historical 
demonstration that the Gospels and Epistles were written by the 
men whose names they bear, and (8) that these writers were inspired 
—this theory, I say, was not the theory of Reformers or of Puritans, 
and it is wholly incredible, It is inconceivable that faith in a divine 
revelation should require for its support and justification a knowledge 
of several languages and of many books, an intellect disciplined to 
literary and historical inyestigations, and leisure to pursue them. It 
is equally inconceivable that the countless millions of men, who cannot 
pursue these investigations for themselves, should be compelled to 
wait until the scholars of Germany, Holland, France, and England 
have settled the controversy about the dates of the Four Gospels, 
before they can be sure that Jesus of Nazareth was the Son of God, 
who became flesh that He might reveal the righteousness and love of 
the Eternal, and be the Saviour of the human race. 

But the modern Protestant theory contains no true account of the 
faith of Protestants. Tradition, no doubt, counts for much even 
among those who profess to disregard its authority. Protestants 
have been trained to reverence the New Testament as a collection of 
inspired books, and therefore they believe in its inspiration; and 
they support their belief by traditional proofs. But their real and 
effective faith in its authority rests upon the power of its contents 
over those elements and faculties of their spiritual life which respond 
to the immediate appeal of God and to that appeal only. They find 
in the person of Christ, as He is represented in the Gospels—whoever 
may hare written them—a divine dignity; and in His words a divine 
accent. He commands and constrains their religious reverence; and 
while they read, their hearts exclaim, “My Lord and my God.” 
Some of them would say that if in the earlier years of their reli- 
gious life their faith sometimes faltered and they began to doubt 
whether He was indeed the Son of the Eternal, it was because they 
brought to the story of the Gospels imperfect and inadequate con- 
ceptions of God—conceptions derived from the revelation of God in 
the order and beauty of the material world and in the conscience of 
man. But when they opened their hearts to the larger and fuller 
revelation given to the race in Christ, they discovered in Him a greater 
and more wonderfal glory than either the universe or conscience had 
revealed. ‘They had donbted—not because He came short of their 
earlier conceptions of the divine perfection and majesty——but because 
He transcended them. They would go on to say that there are par- 


+ Owen, “Divine Original of Scripture,” Works, vol. xvi. p. 381. 
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ticular passages in His teaching which make a separate and direct 
appeal to those powers, however they may be named, which recognise 
the voice of God. These passages shine in their own light and 
authenticate themselves. There are passeges which, at one time, 
created perplexity instead of inspiring faith; but in these, too— 
. perhaps as the result of the sharp discipline of sorrow, or as the result 
of a deeper experience of the awful mystery of sin, or as the result of 
a wider acquaintance with the life of men—a divine fire has kindled. 
There are other passages which are still cold, dead, and powerless ; 
but they think that these, too, may at some future time become 
‘glorious with the light of God. 

They would give a similar account of the contents of the rest of 
the New Testament writings. They would say that behind and 
within the intellectual forms which are characteristic of the men of 
other centuries and other traditions, they can see a splendour which 
must have been caught from heaven. Every page does not shine for 
them with the same unearthly light; but as their experience is extended 
and deepened, and as the changing years bring new duties, new joys, 
new temptations, and new sorrows, the area of light broadens. 
It may have been from Panl’s teaching that they canght their first 
glimpse of the truth that men are justified by faith; but they have 
learnt it now for themselves; it no longer rests on his authority ; if 
the Epistles to the Romans and the Galatians were shown to be 
spurious, they would believe it still. And it may have been from him 
that there came to them the first suggestion of the truth that human 
perfection is the fulfilment of an eternal purpose of God—a purpose 
which may be resisted, thwarted, and defeated by a will impatient of 
the constraints of the divine authority, and of the obligations imposed 
by the divine love—but which when accepted becomes the root of 
power and righteousness and eternal blessedness—it may have been 
from Paul, I say, that the first suggestion of this truth came to them ;, 
but they hold it now on the strength of their own knowledge. They- 
have discovered that.a purpose of God’s is the original spring of every ' 
devout impulse and every’ righteous act, and that if they are realising 
their divine sonship it is because they were chosen in Christ before 
the foundation of the world, and were ‘‘ fore-ordained unto adoption as 


» 


sons, ’ 


Dr. Martineau may answer that all this ends in letting what is 
divine in Scripture find us out, while the rest says nothing to us, and 
lies dead ; and that *“ all such selection by internal affinity is denied us 

, as & self-willed unbelief, a subjection not of ourselves to Scripture, 
but of Scripture to ourselves” (page 175). But if this is the impres- 
sion produced by-what I have said, I have not been succéssful in 
conveying my meaning, 

- VOL, LVII, 2D 
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The real power of the New Testament—its “ authority,” for myself 
must come from those parts of it in which I find God and God 
finds me; but it does not follow that I am free to say that only 
in these parts is there any divine light and power. It is easy to 
understand how Luther came to speak of the Epistle of James as an 
“ epistle of straw”; it seemed to him to contradict the very substence 
of what he knew to be the Gospel of Christ. He may be pardoned 
for his rashness ; but still he was rash. Luther was not “the mea- 
sure of all things.” Other men were sure that they had heard in that 
epistle the voice of God ; humility might have suggested to him that 
while his own ear was keen to recognise the divine voice, that voice 
might have some tones to which it was insensible. Dr. Martineau 
believes in the gradual growth of moral discernment, and that an 
obligation not recognised to-day may be recognised to-morrow. Does 
not this carry with it the possibility that parts of our Lord’s teaching, 
and parts of the teaching of the Apostles, which have not “ found.” us 
yet, may find us some day? - 

The same law holds in Art. I cannot profess to admire a 
painting whose grace, or beauty, or strength I do not see for myself ; 
but if a painting which has commanded the wonder and admiration of 
cultivated men of different countries for several generations fails to 
move me, I infer that my own perception is at fault, and I sit’ down 
before it with the hope that the power of the painting itself will call 
forth in me the power to appreciate it. i 

T know that in these sacred books saints of all Churches and of 
many races have found a light and a life which they found nowhere 
besides. To account for their unique power is the business of 
theologians. But theories of inspiration and theories of Apostolic 
authority. important as they are in relation to the construction of an 
organised system of theology, have no place in the foundations of 
faith, Until I have found God in the sacred Scriptures, the question 
of their inspiration is not legitimately raised. The discovery of the fact 
must precede the formation of the theory. And apart from all theories 
this is certain—the books stand apart. They are consecrated by the 
affection, the reverence, the faith of many generations of devout and. 
holy men, to whom they have revealed God, and to whom they have 
_ rendered possible a saintly life. I, too, while reading them, have 
heard the divine voice. Passages in them which were once silent, 
have since spoken to me with all the tenderness of the divine love and 
all the power of the divine authority. I distrust the process of 
“ gelection by internal affinity.” It may well be that what does not 
reach me now will reach me soon. Already I have discovered in the 
books so much that is wonderful and’ divine that I am constrained to 
study them with reverence. I cannot assume eqtiality with Apostles, 
or coolly criticise the sayings which a great multitude of men, wiser 
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‘and devouter than myself, have believed to be the sayings of the Son 
of God. If there are some things which trouble me, I am content ,to 
wait till I am compelled to reject them. I know that if I follow, 
Christ I shall not walk im darkness.’ But if I am guilty of pre- 
sumption, I may reject what in a little time may be necessary to my 
very life. 

This assurance, however, of the divine value of the contents of the 
books of the New Testament gives to those who are so happy as to 
possess it no right to arrest or control the investigations of criticism. 
Nor does it render criticism unnecessary. It does not determine 
the dates of the Gospels or their authorship. It does not guarantee 
the genuineness of the Epistles ascribed to Paul, to James, - to 
John, to Peter, to Jude. Nothing but, mischief can come from 
attempting in the name of Faith to limit the absolute freedom 
of the intellect in its own province. But if it could be proved 
that the Gospels were written, by unknown persons belonging 
to the third or fourth generation of Christians, those who haye 
found God in the story of Christ would still be sure that they pre- ` 
serve the true tradition of His life and teaching. And if it could 
be proved—though this to me seems impossible, and would create 
formidable difficulties—that Paul never wrote the great Epistles which 
bear his name, those who, following what they supposed to be Pauls 
guidance, have ascended to new heights of spiritual vision, would still 
be sure that their nameless guide had been taught of God. For my- 
self, I have no doubt that the ultimate conclusions of criticism will 
substantially confirm the traditional beliefs of the Church with regard 
to the writers of the books of the New Testament, and the dates at 
which they were written; but for those who know for themselves the 
power and blessedness of the Christian redemption, no results of 

criticism can imperil faith in Christ as Son of God and Saviour of 
"men. ` : 
i R. W. DALE. 
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THE DANTESQUE AND PLATONIC 
‘IDEALS OF LOVE. 


HE sexcentenary of Beatrice Portinari, which is being celebrated 
this year at Florence, compels the student’ of Dante’s life and 
writings once more to consider ‘the relation of the poet to his lady. 
Are we to accept as truths of history the facts related by Boccaccio— 
namely, that Dante’s father took him at the age of nine to a May-day 
` feast in the house of Folco Portinari, and that there he beheld 
Beatrice, the daughter of his host, for the first time? “ She was a 
child of eight then,” says Boccaccio, “ more fit to be an angel than a 
girl.” Are we to'accept the incidents of the “. Vita Nuova” literally ? 
In that record of his earliest life experience, Dante says that love on 
this occasion took possession of his soul, and that henceforth he 
worshipped Beatrice till the day of her death, with steadfast silent 
adoration. To see ker pass upon the streets, to receive her saluta- 
tion, to sympathise with her at a distance in her joys and griefs, 
sufficed to, keep the flame of spiritual passion alive in his heart, until 
that day in the year 1290, six centuries ago, when “the Lord of 
Justice called my most gracious lady to be glorious beneath the 
banner of that blessed Queen Mary, whose name was always of 
greatest reverence in the words of saintly Beatrice.” It does not 
appear from anything -he tells us of his youthful years that they 
conversed together; and of love in the common acceptation of that 
term, it is clear there was no question. Are we then to believe that 
the inspiring lady of the Convito, who typifies philosophy, that the 
Beatrice of the Paradise, who is certainly Divine Wisdom, was still this 
same daughter of Folco: Portinari? During those ‘years of severe 
studies, of political activity, of exile, after his marriage and the birth 
of several children, did Dante still cherish the memory of Beatrice, 
whom he had worshipped at a distance from his tenth to his -twenty- 
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fifth year? How are we to explain the fact, that a love, so imma- 
terial, so visionary, begotten in the tender days of childhood, and fed ` 
with aliment so unsubstantial, exercised this enduring influence over 
a man of Dante’s stamp—severe, precise, logical, austerely loyal to 
truth as he conceived it ? 

In short, was Beatrice a woman? Or was she, as a certain school 
of commentators (starting with Gian Maria Filelfo, and represented 
in this century by the elder Rossetti, by Barlow, by Tomlinson, and 
others) would have us imagine—was she an ideal, an allegory.? 

For my own part I cannot reject the authority of Dante’s contem- 
poraries, Boccaccio and Villani, who believed in the literal meaning 
of the “ Vita Nuova.” I cannot doubt the accent of veracity in that 
book of youthful love. I cannot put out of sight the sonnet to Guido 
Cavalcanti, in which the poet, assuming for once a tone of familiarity 
and daily life, speaks of his lady as one whose presence in the flesh 
might give complete and innocent joy to her lover. The mistrust in 
the reality of Beatrice seems to me to have arisen partly from the 
false note strack by Boccaccio, and partly from Dante’s own mystical 
habit of mind. Boccaccio could not comprehend the peculiar nature 
of chivalrous passion as it existed in natures more metaphysical than’ 
his own. And Dante from the very beginning, in his language about 
love, in his idealisation of the woman whom he loved, introduced an 
element of allegory. Even in the “Vita Nuova” she is not merely a 
beautiful and gracious girl, hut a spiritual being, round whom his 
highest and deepest thoughts spontaneously crystallise. She is the 
living ensign of a power more potent than herself, of something vital 
in the universe for Dante; of Love in fact, which, for her lover, 
included all his noblest impulses and purest strivings after the ideal 
life. Early in his boyhood he formed this habit of regarding Beatrice ; 
and after her death, in spite of all temporal changes, the habit was 
continued ; sa that at last she became in fact, what critics of the 
allegorical interpretation wish to believe she always had been, a 
symbol. Still, even to the last, even in the pageant of the Purga- 
tory and the ascent through Paradise, Beatrice retains a portion of 
her original womanhogd. She is never wholly transmuted into 
allegory. 

It is only by adhering steadily to these conceptions—to the thought 
of Beatrice as a real woman, whom Dante really selected to love after 
the singular fashion of his'age ; and to the thought of her submitted 
to an allegorising process from the earliest in her lover's mind—that 
we can arrive at sound critical conclusions on this problem, Our 
main difficulty is to throw ourselves back by sympathy and intelli- 
gence into the mood of emotion which made the poet’s attitude 
possible. In other words, we have to try to comprehend that very 
peculiar form of philosophical enthusiasm which’ the chivalrous love 
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of mediseval Christendom assumed in Italy. In the case of Dante, 
this presents itself to our imagination under conditions of almost in- 
superable unintelligibility, owing to the specific qualities of his unique 
genius. The other poets of his period, Cino, Guido Guinicelli, Guido 
Cavalcanti, afterwards Petrarch, approached love from the same points 
of view—of mysticism, allegory, metaphysical interpretation—each, 
according to his ‘character and temperament, blending the memory of 
the woman who had stirred passion in his soul with those aspiring 
thoughts and exalted emotions which were then considered to be the 
natural offspring of respectful love, until the woman disappeared in an 
incense-cloud of adoration, vanished in a labyrinth of philosophical 
abstractions. ‘This, so to speak, was the method of that school of 
poetry which, transmitted from Provence through Sicily, took upon 
itself a new character of intellectual subtlety at Florence and Bologna. 
But Dante, while he followed the method, displayed the inevitable 
qualities of his marked personality. We have to deal with no mere 
ly rist and schoolman, such as Guido Cavalcanti was. Dante is over 
and above all the singer of the Divine Comedy, the poet of stirring 
dramatic passages, of concrete images, of firm grasp on all external ’ 
dnd internal facts. The realistic veracity of his genius applied to the 
delineation of an actual emotion so spiritual as that of his for 
Beatrice, has misled people into thinking that he cannot be telling 
the truth. There are strains of feeling so ethereal and impalpable 
(as there are qualities of pitch in sound so fine) that the ordinary 
sense does ‘not perceive them. Dante, in the “ Vita Nuova” and the 
“ Rime,” expresses such a feeling; and he further complicates our diff- 
culty by doing so to a great extent indirectly, employing the method 
of his school, allegorising, transmuting love-thoughts into metaphysical 
conceptions, confounding the simple propositions of a natural emotion 
with the corollaries from those propositions in the lover’s mind. 
Beatrice is not only Beatrice, Portinari’s daughter, and Simone’s wifo. 
She is also all that the poet-philosopher learned and saw und loved of 
beautiful or good or true; the whole of which, as springing from her 
influence, he carries to her credit, and worships under her sign and 
symbol. 

This, I repeat, is a difficult attitude of mind for us modern men, 
with our positive conceptions, to assimilate. In order to approach 
the task more easily, it may be well to consider another type of 
amorous enthusiasm which once flourished in the world for a short 
season, and which also assumed the philosophical mantle. I allude 
to that specific type of Greek love, which Plato expounds in the 
“ Pheedrus” and “Symposium.” Greek love and chivalrous love form 
two extraordinary and exceptional phases of psychological experience. 
By comparing them in their points of similarity and points of difference, 

“we may come to understand more of that peculiar enthusiasm which 


+ 
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they possessed in common, which made love in either case a ladder 
for scaling the higher fortresses of ‘intellectual truth, and which it is 
now well-nigh impossible for us to realise as actual. 


i. 


In order to understand the Platonic and the Florentine enthu- 
siasm, the love of the “ Symposium ” and the love of the “ Vita Nuova,” 
we must begin by studying the conditions under which they were 
severally elaborated. So far as Greece is concerned, I cannot here 
avoid touching upon matters alien to modern sympathy. 

Platonic love, in the true sense of that phrase, was the affection of. 
a man for a man; and it grew out of antecedent customs which had 
obtained from very distant times in Hellas. Homer excludes this 
emotion from his picture of society in the heroic age. The tale of 
Patroclus and Achilles in the “ Iliad” does not suggest the interpreta- 
tion put on it by later generations; and the legend of Ganymede is 
related without a hint of personal desire. It has therefore beem 
assumed that what is called Greek love was unknown at the time 
when the Homeric poems were composed. This argument, however, 
is not conclusive ; for Homer, in his theology, suppressed the darker 
and cruder elements of Greek religion, which certainly survived from 
ancient savagery, and which prevailed long after the supposed age of 
those poems. An eclectic spirit of refinement presided over the re- 
daction of the “liad” and the “Odyssey”; and the other omission I have- 
mentioned may possibly be due to the same cause. The orator Auschines,. 
in his critique of the Achilleian story, adopts this explanation. Un- 
happily for the science of comparative literature, we have lost the 
Cyclic poems. But there is reason to believe that these contained! 
direct allusions to the passion in question. Otherwise, dischylus, 
the conservative, and Sophocles, the temperate, would hardly have 
written tragedies (the “‘ Myrmidons,” and the “ Lovers of Achilles ”), 
which brought Greek love upon the Attic stage. Ifthe “Diad” had been 
his sole authority, Aischylus could not have made Achilles burst forth 
into that cry of ‘‘unhusbanded grief” over the corpse of his dead 
comrade, which Lucian and Athensous have preserved for us. 

However this may be, masculine love, as the Greeks called it, 
appeared at an early age in Hellas. We find it localised in several 
places, and consecrated by divers legends of the gods. Yet none of 
the later Greeks could give a distinct account of its origin or impor- 
tation. There are critical grounds for supposing that the Dorians 


developed this custom in their native mountains (the home of Achilles 


and the region where it still survives), and that they carried it upon 
their migration to Peloponnesus. At any rate, in Crete and Sparta, 
it speedily became a social institution, regulated by definite laws and 
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sanctioned by the State. In each country a youth who had no suitor 
lost in public estimation. The elder, in these unions of friends, received , 
the name of inspirer or lover, the younger that of hearer or admired. 
When the youth grew up and went to battle with his’ comrade, he 
assumed the title of bystander in the ranks. I have not space to 
dwell upon the minute laws and customs by which Dorian love was 
governed. Suffice it to say that in all of them we discern the intention- 
of promoting a martial spirit in the population, securing a manly 
education for the young, and binding the male members of the nation 
together by bonds of mutual affection. In earlier times at least care 
was taken to secure the virtues of loyalty, self-respect, and permanence 
in these relations. In short, masculine love constituted the chivalry 
of primitive Hellas, the stimulating and exalting enthusiasm of her 
sons, It did not exclude marriage, nor had it the effect of lowering 
the position of women in society, since it is notorious that in those 
Dorian States where the love of comrades became an institution, women 
received more public honour and enjoyed fuller liberty and power over 
property than elsewhere. 

The military and chivalrous nature of Greek love is proved i the 
myths and more or less historical legends which idealised its virtues. 
Herakles, the Dorian demigod, typified by his passion for young men 
and by his unselfish devotion to humanity, what the Spartan and 
Cretan warriors demanded from this emotion, The friendships of 
‘Theseus and Peirithous, of Orestes and Pylades, of Damon and Pythias, 
comrades in arms and faithful to each other to the death, embalmed 
-the memory of lives ennobled by masculine affection. Nearly every 
-city had some tale to tell of emancipation from tyranny, of prudent 
fegislation, or of heroic achievements in war, inspired by the erotic 
enthusiasm. When Athens laboured under a grievous curse and 
pestilence, two lovers, Cratinus and Aristodemus, devoted their lives 
tto the salvation of the city. Two lovers, Harmodius and Aristogeiton, 
-dkook off the bondage of the Peisistratide. Philolaus and Diocles 
gavo laws to Thebes. Another Diocles won everlasting glory in a 
fight at Megara. Chariton and Melanippus resisted the tyranny of 
Phalaris at Agrigentum. Cleomachus, inspired by passion, restored 
freedom to the town of Chalkis. All these men were lovers of the Greek 
type. Tyrants, says an interlocutor in one of Plato’s dialogues, tremble 
before lovers. Glorying in their emotion the Greeks pronounced it to 
be the crowning virtue of free men, the source of gentle and heroic 
actions, the heirloom of Hellenic civilisation, in which barbarians and 
slaves had and could have no part or lot. The chivalry of which 1l 
am speaking, powerfully influenced Greek history. All the Spartan , 
kings and generals grew up under the institution of Dorian love. 
Hpameinondes and Alexander were notable lovers; and the names of 
their comrades are recorded. When Greek liberty expired upon the 
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Plain of Cheronea, the Sacred Band of Thebans, all of whom were 
lovers, fell dead to a man; and Philip wept as he beheld their corpses, 
crying aloud, ‘‘ Perish the man who thinks that these men either did 
or suffered what is shameful.” It powerfully influenced Greek art. ' 
Pindar and Sophocles were lovers; Pindar died in the arms of 
Theoxenos, whose praise he sang in the Skolion of which we have a 
characteristic fragment. Pheidias carved the name of his beloved 
Pantarkes on the chryselephantine statue of Olympian Zeus. Æschylus, 
as we have seen, wrote one of his most popular tragedies upon the 
affection of Achilles for Patroclus. Solon, Demosthenes, Auschines, 
among statesmen and orators, made no secret of a feeling’ which they 
regarded as the highest joy in life and the source of exalted 
enthusiasm. 4 

Greek love, as I have shown, was in its origin and essence 
masculine, military, chivalrous. However repugnant to modern 
taste may be the bare fact that this passion existed and flourished 
in the highest-gifted of all races, yet it was clearly neither an effemi- 
nate depravity nor a sensual vice. Such an emotion, however, 
abnormal, if not unnatural, could not prevail and dominate the 
customs of a whole nation without grave drawbacks. Very close to 
the chivalry of Hellas lurked a frightful social evil, just as adultery 
was intertwined with the chivalry of mediwval Europe. Adultery 
was not occasionally, but so to speak continually, mixed up with the 
feudal love de par amour. “One ingenious writer, Vernon Lee, even 
maintains that adultery was the very ground on which that love 
flourished. In like manner, another immorality was not occasionally 
but continually mixed up with Greek love, was the soil on which it 
flourished. Therefore in those States especially, like Athens, where 
the love in question had not been moralised by prescribed laws, did it 
tend to degenerate. And it was just here, at Athens, that it received 
the metaphysical idealisation which justifies us in comparing it to the 
Italian form of medieval chivalry. Socrates, says Maximus Tyrius, 
pitying the state of young men, and wishing to raise their affections 
from the mire into which they were declining, opened a way for the 
salvation of their souls through the very love they then abused. 
Whether Socrates was really actuated by these motives, cannot be 
affirmed with certainty. At any rate, he handled masculine love 
with robust originality, and prepared the path for Plato’s philosophical 
conception of passion as an inspiration leading men to the divine 
idea. 

I have observed that in- Dorian chivalry the lover was called 
“ inspirer,” and the beloved “hearer.” It was the man’s duty to 
instruct the lad in manners, feats of arms, trials of strength and 
music. This relation of the elder to the younger is still assumed to 
exist by Plato. But he modifies it in a way peculidr to himself, upon 
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the consideration of which I must now enter, since we have reached: 
the very point of contact between Plato’s and Dante’s enthusiasm. 
Socrates, as interpreted in the Platonic dialogues entitled “Phædrus” 
‘ and “ Symposium,” sought to direct and elevate a moral force, an enthu- 
siasm, an exaltation of the emotions, which already existed as the 
highest form of feeling in the Greek race. In the former of those 
dialogues he describes the love of man for youth as a madness, or 
divine frenzy, not different in quality from that which inspires 
prophets and poets. The soul he compares to a charioteer guiding 
a pair of winged horses, the one of noble, the other of ignoble breed. 
Under this metaphor is veiled the psychological distinctions of reason, 
generous impulse, and carnal appetite. Composed of these triple 
elements, the soul has shared in former lives the company of gods, 
and has gazed on beauty, wisdom, and goodness, the three most 
eminent manifestations of the divine, in their pure essence. But, 
sooner or later, during the course of her celestial wanderings, the 
soul is dragged to earth by the baseness of the carnal steed. She 
enters a form of flesh, and loses the pinions which enabled her to 
soar. Yet even in her mundane life (that obscure and confused state 
of existence which Plato elsewhere compares to a dark cave visited 
only by shadows of reality) she may be reminded of the heavenly place 
from which she fell, and of the glorious visions of divinity she there 
enjoyed. No mortal senses indeed could bear the sight of truth or 
goodness or beauty in their undimmed splendour. Yet earthly things 
in which truth, goodness, and beauty are incarnate, touch the soul to 
adoration, stimulate the growth of her wings, and set her on the 
upward path whereby she will revert to God. The lover has this 
opportunity, when he beholds the person who awakes his passion ; for 
the human body is of all earthly things that in which real beauty 
shines most clearly. When Plato proceeds to say that “ philosophy 
in combination with affection for young men” is the surest method 
for attaining to the higher spiritual life, he takes for granted that 
reason, recognising the divine essence of beauty, encouraging the 
generous impulses of the heart, curbing the carnal appetite, converts 
the mania of love. into an instrument of edification. Passionate 
friends, bound together in the chains of close yet temperate com- 
radeship, seeking always to advance in wisdom, self-restraint, and 
intellectual illumination, prepare themselves for the celestial journey. 
“« When the end comes, they are light and ready to fly away, having 
conquered in one of the three heavenly or truly Olympian victories. 
Nor can human discipline or divine inspiration confer any greater 
blessing on man than this.” Moreover, even should they decline 
toward sensuality and taste those pleasures on which the vulgar 
set great store, they, too, will pass from life, ‘ unwinged indeed, 
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but eager to soar, and thus obtain no mean reward of love and 
madness.” . 

The doctrine of the ‘‘ Symposium ” is not different, except that here 
Socrates, professing to report the teaching of a wise woman Diotima, 
assumes & loftier tone, and attempts a sublimer flight. Love, he says, 
is the child of Poverty and Contrivance, deriving something from both 
his father and his mother. He lacks all things, and has the wit to 
gain all things. Love too, when touched by beauty, desires to pro- 
create; and if the mortal lover be one whose body alone is creative, 
he betakes himself to women and begets children; but if the soul be 
the chief creative principle in the lover’s nature, then he turns to 
young men of “fair and noble and well-nurtured spirit,” and in them 
begets the immortal progeny of high thoughts and generous emotions. 
The same divine frenzy of love, which forms the subject of the 
Phædrus, is here again treated as the motive force which starts the 
soul upon her journey toward the region of essential truth. Attracted 
by what is beautiful, the lover first dedicates himself to one youth in 
whom beauty is apparent; next he is led to perceive that beauty in 
all fair forms is a single quality; he then passes to the conviction 
that intellectual is superior to physical beauty; and so by degrees he 
attains the vision of a single science, which is the science of beauty 
everywhere, or the worship of the divine under one of its threé main 
attributes. 

The lesson which both of thege Socratic dialogues seems intended to 
inculcate, may be sammed up thus. Love, like poetry and prophecy, 
is a divine gift, which diverts men from the common current of their 
earthly lives; and in the right use of this gift lies the secret of all 
human excellence. The passion which grovels in the filth of sensual 
grossness may be transformed into a glorious enthusiasm, a winged 
splendour, capable of rising to the contemplation of eternal verities 
and reuniting the soul of man to God. How strange will it be, when 
once those heights of intellectual intuition have been scaled, to look 
down again on earth and view the human being in whom the spirit 
first recognised the essence of beauty. 

There is a deeply rooted mysticism, an impenetrable Soofyism, in 
the Socratic doctrine of Erés. And it must be borne in mind that the 
love of women is rigidly and expressly excluded from the scheme. 
The soul which has attained to the highest possible form of perfection 
in this life, is defined by Plato (“ Phasdr.” 249, A.), ta be “the soul ot 
one who has followed philosophy with flawless self-devotion, or who 
has combined his passion for young men with the pursuit of truth.” 
These are the essential conditions of Platonic love; and they are so 
strange that Lucian, Epicurus, Cicero, and Gibbon may be pardoned 
for sneering at “the thin device of virtue and friendship which 
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amused the philosophers of Athens,” just as in modern times the 
purity of chivalrous love has been, almost universally suspected. 


Ill. 


It is not needfal to describe the conditions of medisval chivalry 
with great particularity of detail. They are better known than tho 
. conditions of Greek chivalry ; and the enthusiastic love which sprang 
from them, though little understood, is regarded by common consent 
as legitimate and beneficial to society. 
` Chivalry must not be confounded with the feudalism out of which 
it emerged. It was an ideal, binding men together by common 
spiritual enthusiasms. We find the ground material of the chivalrous 
virtues in the Teutonic character. As described by Tacitus, the 
German races were distinguished for chastity, obedience to self-imposed 
laws, truth, loyalty, regard for honour more than gain, and a rever- 
ence for women amounting to idolatry. These qualities furnished a 
proper soil for the chivalrous emotions ; and the chivalrous investiture, 
whereby the young knight was consecrated to a noble life, can also 
be derived from Teutonic customs. ‘They decorate their youthful 
warriors with the shield and spear,” says Tacitus, insisting on the 
sacred obligation which this ceremony imposed. Chivalry would, 
however, scarcely have assumed the form it did in the twelfth century 
but for the slowly refining influences of Christianity. In the epics of 
the Niblung Cycle, andin the song of Roland, there are but faint traces 
of its subtler spirit. The unselfishness of the true knight, his humility 
and obedience, his devotion to the service of the weak and helpless, 
his inspiration by ideals, his readiness to forgive and to show mercy, 
in fact, what we may call his charity in armour, sprang from Chris- 
tianity. It is only in the later romances cf King Arthur that these 
essential elements of the chivalrous spirit make themselves manifest. 

“ Ag for death,” says a knight of the Round Table, “ be he welcome 
when he cometh; but my oath and my honour, the adventure that 
hath fallen to me, and the love of my lady, I will lose them not.” 

This sentence, in a few words, expresses the attitude of a chivalrous 
gentleman, When King Arthur established his knights in a solemn 
chapter at the Court of Camelot, he “ charged them never to do out- 
rage nor murder, and alway to flee treason; also by no means to be 
cruel, but to give mercy unto him that asked mercy, upon pain of for- 
feiture of their worship and lordship of King Arthur for evermore ; 
and always to do ladies, damosels, and gentlewomen succour upon pain 
of death. Also that no man take no battles in a wrong quarrel for no law, 
nor for worldly goods,” The knights, both old and young, swore to 
these articles; and every year they took the oath again at the high 
feast of Pentecost. 
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As the Christian religion in general exercised à decisive influence 
in the formation of chivalry, so we may perhaps connect the peculiar 
mode of amorous enthusiasm which characterised this ideal with the 
worship of the maiden-mother of Christ. Woman had been exalted 
to the throne of heaven; and it was not unnatural that woman should 
become an object of almost religious adoration upon earth. The names 
of God and of his lady were united on the lips of a true knight; for 
the motto of chivalry in its best period was +‘ Dieu et ma Dame.” 
Love came to be regarded as the source of all nobility, virtue, heroism, 
and self-sacrifice. “A knight may never be of prowess,” says Sir 
Tristram, “but if he be a lover.” This language precisely corresponds 
with the language of the Greeks regarding that other love of theirs, 
which nerved them for deeds of prowess, for the overthrow of tyrants, 
and the liberation of their fatherland. 

Chivalrous love was wholly extra-nuptial and anti-matrimonial. 
The lady whom the knight adored and served, who received his service 
and rewarded his devotion, could never be his wife. She might be a 
maiden or a married woman; in practice she was almost invariably 
the latter. But the love which united the two in bonds more firm 
than any other, was incompatible with marriage. The feudal courts 
of love in fact proclaimed that “ between two married persons, Love 
cannot exert his powers.” This is a peculiarity well worthy of notice. 
Not only does it at once and for ever set an end to those foolish 
questions which have sometimes been asked about the reasons why 
Dante did not marry Beatrice; it also constitutes one of the strongest 
points of similarity between the chivalrous love of the ancient Greeks 
and that of the medisval races. Plato, in the “ Symposium,” it will be 
remembered, asserts that the exalted love on which he is discoursing 
has nothing whatever to do with the “ vulgar and trivial” way of 
matrimony. It must be excited by a person with whom connubial 
relations are absolutely impossible. It is a state of the soul, not an 
appetite ; and though the weakness of mortelity may lead lovers into 
sensuality, such shortcomings form a distinct deviation from the ideal. 
Least of all can it have anything to do with those connections profit- 
able to the State and useful to society, which involve the procreation 
and rearing of children, domestic cares, and the commonplace of 
daily duties. In theory, at any rate, both Greek and medieval types 
of chivalrous emotion were pure and spiritual enthusiasms, purging 
the lover’s soul of all base thoughts, lifting him above the needs of 
the flesh, and filling him with a continual rapture. 

Plato called love a “mania,” an inspired frenzy. Among the 
chivalrous lovers of Provence, this high rapture received the name of 
“ Joy.” It will here be remembered by students of the “Morte Darthur” 
that the castle to which both Lancelot and Tristram carried off their 
ladies was.Joyous Gard. The fruits of joy were bravery, courtesy, 
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high spirit, sustained powers of endurance, delight in perilous adven- 
ture. The soul of the knight, penetrated with the fine elixir of 
enthusiastic love, is ready to confront all dangers, to undertake the 
most difficult tasks, to bear obloquy and want, the scorn of men, mis- 
understanding, even coldness and disdain on the part of his lady, with 
serene sweetness and an exalted patience. Plato’s description of the 
lover in the “ Pheedrus ” exactly squares with this romantic ideal of the 
knight’s enthusiasm _ The permanent. emotion, whether termed 
“mania” or “joy,” is precisely the same in quality ; ; and whether the 
object which stirred it was a young man as in Greece, or a nerd 
woman as in medieval Europe, signified nothing. 

Chivalrous love, under both its forms, did not exclude marriage, 
except between the lovers themselves. Lancelot and Tristram took 
wives, while remaining loyal to Guinevere and Iseult, their ladies. 
Dante had children by Gemma, and Petrarch by a concubine. Still it 
was the sainted Beatrice, the unattainable Laura, who received the 
homage of these poets and inspired their art. 

In theory, then, chivalrous love of both types, the Greek and the 
mediæval, existed independently cf the marriage tie and free from 
sensual affections. Jt was, in each case, the source of exhilarating 
passion; a durable ecstasy which removed the lover to a higher 
region, rendering him capable of haughty thoughts and valiant deeds, 
Both loves were originally martial, and connected with the military 
customs of the peoples among whom. they flourished. Both, in practice 
and in course of time, fell below their own ideal standards. without, 
however, losing the high spirit, loyalty, and sense of odour which 
went far to compensate for what was defective in their psychological 
basis. At the same time, social evils of the gravest kind were inse- 
parable from both forms of enthusiastic feeling, because each had 
striven to transcend the sphere of natural duties and of normal 
instincts. 

At this point, when feudal chivalry was tending toward the tra- 
vesty which is depicted for us in “Little Jehan de Saintré6,” the 
same thing happened at Florence to, its imaginative essence as had 
previously happened to the imaginative essence of Greek chivalry 
at Athens. We have seen that Greek love was originally a Dorian 
and soldierly passion; it had grown up in the camp: and when 
it lost its primal quality in the Attic circles, Socrates attempted 
to utilise the force he recognised in this still romantic feeling for 
the stimulation of æ nobler intellectual life. - The moral energy 
was there. It throbs through previous ages of Greek legend, 
literature, and history. But a philosophical application of this motive, 
which is the peculiar discovery of the Platonic Socrates, had not been 
attempted. That was reserved for the Athenians, and, in varticular, 
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for the school of the Academy. Precisely in like manner, chivalry, 
the fine bat scarcely wholesome flower of feudalism, the super-subtle 
hybrid between savage Teutonic virtues and hyper-sensitive Christian 
emotions, which grew up in the medieval castle, had been now trans- 
planted to the classic soil of Italy. Italy was neither feudal nor 
Teutonic ; and her Christianity, for the highest of her sons, was deeply 
penetrated with political and intellectual ideas. The generous Tuscan 
spirits who adopted chivalry, partly as a motive for their art, and 
partly as a visionary guide in conduct—Guido Guinicelli, Guido Caval- 
canti, Cino da Pistoja, Lapo, Dante—enamoured of its beauty, but 
unable to prolong its life upon the former line of feudal institutions, 
Jent it the new touch of mystical philosophy. The simple substance 
of the chivalrous enthusiasm, which had taken gracious form inthe 
legonds of Lancelot and Tristram, of Sir Beaumains and Sir Galahad, 
was refined upon and spun into the web of allegory. ‘The subtleties 
and psychological distinctions of the troubadours received metaphysical 
interpretations. A nation of scholars and of doctors, who were also 
artists—Dante calls’ the poets of his school dottori—men who were 
not knights or squires or mighty of their hands, reformed, rehandled, 
and recast the tradition of the love they had received from militant 
subconscious predecessors. We come thus to the remarkable fact that 
the last manifestation of medimval love at Florence represents an 
almost exact parallel to the last manifestation of Greek love at Athens. 
In both instances, an enthusiasm which had its root in human passion, 
after passing through a martial phase of evolution and becoming a 
social factor of importance in the raising of the race to higher spiritual 
power, assumes the aspect of philosophy, and connects itself with the 
effort of the intellect to reach the Beatific Vision. Dante, conducted 
by Beatrice into the circle of the Celestial Rose, proclaims the same 
creed as Plato when he asserts that the love of a single person, 
leading the soul upon the way to trath, becomes the means whereby 
man may ascend to the contemplation of the divine under one of its 
eternal aspects. 

What is really remarkable in the parallel I havo attempted to 
establish is, that the metaphysical transformation of Greek “ mania” 
and medizyal “joy,” which was effected severally at Athens and in 
Tuscany, took place in each case by a natural and independent process 
of development. We-have no reason to suppose that feudal chivalry 
owed anything to Platonic influences, even in this its latest manifesta- 
tion. It is certain, for instance, that Dante never read the “ Pheedras ” 
and the “ Symposium ” in the originals ; and nothing shows that he was’ 
eyen remotely acquainted with their true substance in scholastic com- 
pendiums. The same exalted psychological condition followed similar 
lines of development, and reached the same result -a result which in 
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each case is almost unintelligible to us who study it. We find the 
greatest difficulty in believing that Socrates was sincere, and that 
Dante was sincere. We turn, like Gibbon, in our perplexity about 
Greek love to the hypothesis of “a thin device of friendship and 
virtue,” masking gross immorality. We turn, like the elder Rossetti 
and his school, in our perplexity about Dante’s idealisation of Beatrice, 
to the hypothesis of a political or a theological allegory. But sound 
criticism rejects both of these hypotheses. Frankly admitting that 
Greek love was tainted with a vice obnoxious to modern notions, and 
that medizval love was involved with adultery, the true critic will 
declare that, strange and incomprehensible as this must always seem, 
there were two brief moments, once at Athens and once at Florence, 
when amorous enthusiasms of an abnormal type presented themselves 
to natures of the noblest stamp as indispensable conditions of the 
progress of the soul upon the pathway toward perfection. 


IF. 


I have dwelt in.this essay more upon the similarity between Greek 
and mediæyal love than on their difference, The identity of the 
psychological phenomenon is what I had to demonstrate. Yet each 
was distinguished by characteristics which make it seem at first sight 
the exact contrary of the other. The antique Platorist, as appears 
from numerous passages in the Platonic writings, would have despised 
the Petrarchist asa vulgar woman-lover. The Petrarchist would have 
loathed the Platonist as a moral pariah. But, though the emotion 
differed in external aspect, the spiritual quintessence of it was the 
‘ same. Romantic passion, distilled through the alembic of philosophy, 
produced both at Athens and in Italy a rare and singular exaltation, 
which only superficial observers will deny to havé been one and the 
same psychical condition. 

The person of a beautiful youth led Plato’s Socrates to follow beauty 
through all its epiphanies until he arrived at the notion of the uni- 
versal beauty which is God. Dante, under the influence of the love 
he felt for Beatrice, advanced in knowledge till he grasped the divine 
wisdom which he then symbolically identified with the woman who 
had inspired him. ' 

In addition to the radical divergence I have here indicated—a 
divergence of moral sentiment and social custom, which presents a 
curious problem to the ethical inquirer—we have to take into account 
the dominant conceptions of the peoples who evolved this enthusiasm. 
Greek religion was plastic, objective, anthropomorphic. The Greeks 
thought of their deities as persons, whose portraits could be carved in 
statues. Mediæval religion was spiritual, separating the divinity man 
worshipped from corporeal form, so far as this was compatible with 
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the dogma of the incarnation. Greek philosophy, in spite of its 
occasional excursions into mysticism, remained positive. Mediæval 
philosophy eagerly embraced allegory and “ anagogical interpretations.” 

Who shall say whether'the Platonic ideal evolved from the old 
Greek chivalry of masculine love was ever realised in actual existence ? 
The healthy temper of the Attic mind made it difficult for men to 
persuade themselves that such a state of the sonl was possible. But 
in Italy the corresponding ideal evolved from the feudal chivalry of 
woman-service found a more congenial soil to root in. The long 
travail of the past ten centuries, the many maladies of scholastic 
speculation, created a favourable intellectual atmosphere. Saying one 
thing when you meant another, clothing simple thoughts and natural 
instincts with the veil of symbolism, drawing an iridescent mirage of 
fancy over the surface of fact by half-voluntary self-sophistications : 
all this was alien to the frank Greek nature, familiar to the subtle- 
ising minds of schoolmen. Accordingly the Platonic conception of 
Greek love soon revealed its unsubstantiality, whereas the Dantesque 
conception of feudal love allied itself to the symbolising tendencies of 
the age in art and letters, and to the hazy web-weavings of contem- 
porary science. In Greece the Platonic ideal was rudely disavowed 
by average men who knew what lurked at the bottom of it. In 
Europe the Dantesque ideal, though no one doubted how perilously 
near it lay to adultery, imposed for a certain time upon society. 
Dante, as I have remarked before, in this, as-in all things, stood apart, 
sharing the tendencies of his age’ in a general way only. His succes- 
sors, while they affected to -carry on the tradition of the Florentine 
amourists, practically reverted to the unsophisticated emotions of 
common humanity. Laura, in Petrarch’s poems, is.a very real, 
though not a very well defined woman, and is loved by him in a very 
natural manner. The climax of Boccaccio’s “ Amorosa Visione,” after 
all its mysticism and allegorising, is the union of two lovers in a 
voluptuous embrace. 

What subsists of really vital and precious in both ideals is the 
emotional root from which they severally sprang: in Greece the love 
of comrades, binding friends together, spurring them on to heroic 
action, and to intellectual pursuits in common: in medieval Europe 
the devotion to the female sex, through manly courtesy, which raised 
the crudest of male appetites to a higher value. 

It would also be unjust, in treating of these two ideas, to forget 
- that the first.awakening of love in true and gentle natures is a 
psychological moment of the utmost importance. The spiritual life 
of a man has not unfrequently started from this point, and his 
addiction to nobler aims has been occasioned by the incidence of 
emotion. The stimulating and quickening influence of genuine love 
is a very real thing; and if this were all contained in the ideals we 
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EXCAVATIONS IN JUDÆA. 


HE traveller from Hebron to Gaza cannot fail to be struck with 
the sudden contrast presented by the mountainous country that 

he leaves behind him and the long stretch of almost level plain into 
which he descends. After passing Bét-Jibrin, in which some scholars 
would see the site of the ancient Gath, he has to wend his way i 
through narrow defiles and’ precipitous limestone crags until he 


_ suddenly finds himself/in the rich plain which forms the Negeb, or 


district of “ southern ” Judæa. On the first occasion on which I tra- 
versed it, however, it was not the sharp contrast between mountain 
and plain that first attracted my attention. It was rather the 
number of tels, or artificial mounds, with which the plain is covered. 
Each żel marks the site of an ancient city or village, and no archæo- 
logist could help reflecting as he gazed upon them what a rich field 
must here await the future excavator. Among them I noted two or 
three of remarkable height and size, and longed for an opportunity of 
discovering the historical secrets that lay hidden within them. It 
was more especially on a lofty mound, which my dragoman told me’ 


_ was called Tel ’Ajlin, that I cast covetous eyes. 


The curiosity which the site of the mound excited has now been 
partially gratified. After ten years of patient importunity the Pales- 
tine Exploration Fund succeeded last spring in obtaining ‘permission . 
from the Turkish Government to excavate in the south of Palestine, 
and Mr. Flinders Petrie, the prince of living excavators, placed his 
services at the dispose! of the Fund. In spite of obstacles of every 
nature, presented by the climate, by Turkish officialism, and by the 
character of the Beduin inhabitants of the country, his few weeks of 
work have produced truly marvellous results. We now know some- 
thing of the art and building of the Israelites in the period of the 
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Kings, and even of that older Amorite population whom the Israelites 
conquered. It has become possible to speak of Palestinian archeology, 
and to determine the age of the pottery and hewn stones which are 
met with in the country. Where all before was chaos, order at last 
has begun to reign. , 

The firman granted by the Porte allowed excavations to be con- 
ducted over an area of 94 square kilomètres in the neighbourhood of 
Khurbet ’Ajlan, but enjoined that all objects found, including even 
duplicates, should be handed over to a Turkish commissioner specially 
appointed to oversee the work. When, however, Mr. Petrie arrived 
in Jerusalem at the beginning of March, he found that, owing to a 
trifling error of description, the firman was detained in Constantinople, 
and it did not reach Jerusalem, where Mr. Petrie was awaiting it in 
the midst of violent storms and penetrating cold, until the very end 
of the month. At last it came, but, in spite of the courtesy and 
assistance of the enlightened Pasha of Jerusalem, further delays were 
interposed by the Turkish commissioner, and it was not until April 14 
that work could be commenced, one week only before Ramadan. 
What Ramadan means is known too well to those who have lived 
in the Mohammedan East. An unbroken fast throughout the day, 
followed by feasting at night, renders even the most industrious 
disinclined for work. ‘And Mr. Petrie had to deal with a population 
naturally disposed to steal rather than to work, and who had never 
tried their hands at excavating before. It was no wonder that the 
excavator from time to time thought regretfully of the industrious and 
intelligent fellahin he had left behind in Egypt, and longed to see the 
“savages” who now squat on the fertile plain of Judæa swept back 
into their ancestral desert homes. 

Mr. Petrie began with some preparatory digging at a place known 
to the geographers as Umm el-Laqis, which has been supposed to be 
the site of the once important fortress of Lachish. The first time I 
visited the spot I was told that the real name of the hill-slope was 
Umm el-Latis, and three years ago, when I visited it for a second 
time, I satisfied myself that it represented nothing more than the 
site of a village of the Roman age. Mr. Petrie’s excavations have . 
abundantly confirmed my conclusion. The site, he found, was covered 
with only six to eight feet of artificial earth, which was filled with 
fragments of Roman pottery, and in one place a worn coin of 
Maximian Hercules was disinterred two feet above the virgin soil. 
Accordingly, he soon moved with his workmen to the żel which formed 
the most prominent object in the district where he was permitted to 
dig. : 

The zel is about six miles from the village of Burér, and near the 
site of a Roman hamlet which goes by the name of Khurbet ’Ajlân, 
or “ Ruin of Eglon.” Tt proves not to be called Tel el-’Ajlin, “ the 
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mound of the Kglonite,” as my dragoman informed me, but Tel el- 
Hesy, apparently from a spring of water which flows past thè eastern 
face of the mound. The spring is the only source of fresh water tbat 
exists for many miles around, and falls into a brackish brook which 
trickles from the neighbouring Tel en-Nejileh, the united stream being 
subsequently swallowed up in a stony wadi a few hundred yards lower 
down. Mr. Petrie is doubtless right in thinking that it was to this 
spring that the city now represented by the Tel el-Hesy owed its im- 
portance. The spring would have borne the same relation to the old 
town that the spring of the Virgin bore, and still bears, to Jerusalem. 
‘When swollen by rain the stream is capable of doing a considerable 
amount of mischief. Jt has washed away a large portion of the 
eastern and south-eastern sides of the mound, thus laying bare a 
section of the tel from its top to the bottom. This has proved, how- 
ever, of invaluable service to the explorer, as the time at bis disposal 
would never have allowed him to uncover a tenth part of the soil 
which has been removed by the water. Another season of work would 
have been needed before the lowest part of the żel could have been- 
reached, and the history of the mound revealed, together with that of 
the pottery which is embedded in it. The kindly assistance of the 
water was the one piece of good fortune that fell to Mr. Petrie’s lot, 
and he knew how to make the most of it. 

On the southern and western sides of the žel is an enclosure, about 
thirty acres square, which is surrounded by a ‘“‘clay rampart” still seven 
feet high in certain parts, and in one place by a brick wall. As 
there is but a slight deposit of earth within the enclosure, while 
nothing was found init, Mr. Petrie is doubtless right in holding that it 
was intended to shelter cattle in case of an invasion. It probably 
belongs to the later period of the city to which it was attached. 

The city is represented by the żel or mound. This rises to a height 
of no less than sixty feet, formed by the accumulated ruins of successive 
towns, the lowest of which stood on a platform of natural soil about 
tifty feet above the stream which runs through the wadi below. The 
mound is about two hundred feet square. 

Mr. Petrie’s description of it reads like the record of Dr. Schiie- 
mann’s discoveries at Troy. City has been piled upon city, the 
latest colonists being Greeks, whose settlement was itself swept away 
before the age of Alexander the Great. The lowest and earliest city 
was the most important, if we may judge from the size of the wall 
with which it was encircled. This was 28 feet 8 inches thick, and 
was formed, like the walls of an Hgyptian city, of clay bricks baked 
in the sun. It had been twice repaired in the course of its history, and 
it sti!l stands to a height of twenty-one feet. As thin black Phoenician 
pottery was found above it, which Egyptian excavation has shown to 
be not later than about B.c. 1100, we may follow Mr. Petrie in 
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regarding the wall as that of one of those Amorite cities which, as 
we are told, were “ walled up to heaven” (Dent. i. 28). It is the 
first authentic memorial of the ancient Canaanitish population which 
has been discovered in Palestine. As large quantities of potsherds 
have been met with both outside and within it, we now know the 
precise characteristics of Amorite pottery, and can consequently tell 
the age of a site on which it occurs. 

The city to which the wall belonged was taken and destroyed, 
and the wall itself was allowed to fall into ruin Then camp a 
period when the site was occupied by rude herdsmen or squatters, 
unskilled in the arts either of making bricks or of fortifying towns. 
Their huts were built of mud and rolled stones from the wadi below, 
and resembled the wretched “shanties” of the half-savage Beduin, 
which ‘we may still see on the outskirts of the Holy Land. They 
must have been inhabited by members of the invading Israelitish © 
tribes who had overthrown the civilisation that had lòng existed in 
the cities of Canaan, and were still in a condition of namadic barbarism. 
We may gather from the Book of Judges that the period was brought 
to an end by the organising efforts of Samuel and the defeat of the 
Philistines by Saul. With the foundation of the Israelitish monarchy 
came a new epoch of prosperity and culture. Jerusalem and other 
cities were enlarged and fortified (1 Kings ix. 15-19), and the Chronicler 
tells us (2 Chron. xi. 5) that after the revolt of the Ten Tribes the 
chief cities of Judah were further strengthened- by Rehoboain. The 
ruins‘ of Tel cl-Hesy furnish numerous evidences of this new epoch 
of building. Tirst of all we have a wall of crude brick thirteen feet 
thick, which is probably identical with a wall traced by Mr. Petrie 
along the western and northern faces of the ¢el, where it ends in 
a tower at the north-west corner. However this may be, the section 
laid bare by the stream on the eastern face of the żel shows that the 
thirteen feet wall was repaired and rebuilt three or four times over. 
All these rebuildings must be referred to the age of the Kings, since 
tho only remains of post-exilic times discovered on the mound are 
those of the Greek settlement of the fifth century B.C. 

One of the later rebuildings is illustrated by a massive brick wall 
twenty-five feet thick, and of considerable height, which Mr. Petrie 
has discovered on the southern slope of the żel, and which he refers to 
the reign of Manasseh. It has been built above a glacis formed of 
large blocks of stone, the faces pf which were covered with plaster. 
Mr. Petrie has traced the glacis to a height of forty feet, and has 
found that it was approached by a flight of steps, at the foot of which, 
in the valley, was a fortified building, of which only ‘the gateway now 
remains. The earth on which the glavis rests is piled ten feet deep 
around a large building eighty-five feet in length, and composed of 
crude brick walls more than four feet in thickness. Ten feet below 
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the building are the ruins of another large building, which, after 
having been burnt, was rudely put together again out of the old 
materials. The original edifice was of crude brick with doorways of 
“fine white limestone.” Several slabs of the latter have been dis- 
covered; on three of them is “a curious form of decoration by a 
shallow pilaster, with very sloping side, resting on a low cushion base, 
and with a volute at the top.” As Mr. Petrie remarks, “ we are here 
face to face at last with work of the earlier Jewish kings, probably 
executed by the same school of masons who built and adorned the 
temple of Solomon.” In the volute Mr. Petrie sees a representation 
of a ram’s horn, and calls to mind the Biblical expression, “the horns 
of the altar.” Whether this be so or not, the volute is an earlier 
- form of that which characterises the Ionic capital. On ono of the 
slabs is a grafito, which must have been scratched upon the stone by 
one of the subjects ‘of Solomon or his immediate successors. It 
represents a lion or dog walking, and as the slab was built into the 
reconstructed edifice upside down, the drawing must have been made 
while the stone still formed part of the original edifice. This can 
hardly have been erected at a later date than the reign of Rehoboam. 
The stones of the glacis have led Mr. Petrie to a very important 
conclusion. ‘They are drafted, the surface of the stone being 
smoothed away towards the edges so as to leave a rough projection in 
the middle. But they show no trace of the claw-tool, or comb-pick, 
as Mr, Petrie prefers to call-it. Now this tool is characteristic of 
Greek work, and as it was used in Greece in the pre-Persian era, 
while it was introduced into Egypt only after the contact of Egypt 
with Greece, we may infer that it was of Greek invention. Its 
employment in Palestine, therefore, would imply that any building “in 
which it was used belonged to the Greek age, Mr. Petrie’s excavations 
at Tel el-Hesy having shown that older Jewish work exhibits no 
` traces of it. Consequently the dispute as to the age of the Harâm 
wall at Jerusalem is,at last settled. Here the stones have been 
dressed with a claw-tool from the foundation upwards, and it becomes 
. clear, accordingly, that they must all be referred to a Herodian date. 
I have always felt doubtful about the antiquity commonly ascribed to 
them on the strength of certain masons’ marks pronounced by Mr. 
Deutsch to be early Phcenician characters. But it is questionable 
whether they are characters at all; at any rate, they do not belong to 
an early form of: the Phoenician alphabet, and no argument can be 
drawn from them as to the pre-exilic¢ origin of the monument on which 
- they occur. l 
But while the date of the great wall which surrounds the Mosque 
of Omar at Jerusalem is thus .brought down to the classical period, 
the very fact which has reduced its claims to antiquity has served to 
establish the pre-exilic character of another monument near Hebron. 
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This is the RAmet-el-Khalil, or “Shrine of Abraham,” about three 
miles to the north of Hebron. ‘The huge blocks of stone of which 
this building was composed have never been touched by the claw- 
tool, and we may therefore see in them the relics of a temple the 
foundation of which must be older than the exile. Can it represent 
the site of Kirjath-sepher, the Canaanite “city of books” ? 

In Tel el-Hesy Mr. Petrie sees the ruins of Lachish.* The spring ' 
which flowed beneath its walls is, as has been said, the only fountain 
of fresh water which gushes from the soil for many miles around, 
and the spot would naturally therefore have been selected as the 
site of an important fortress. How precious such a supply of water 
would be may be judged from the fact that the brackish stream which 
flows from the smaller and more insignificant Tel en-Nejileh, was in 
ancient times confined there by a massive dam. We know that Lachish 
was one of the chief fortresses of Judæa, and its capture by Senna- 
cherib was considered sufficiently memorable to be depicted in a 
bas-relief on the walls of that monarch’s palace; we know also that 
it stood somewhere in the neighbourhood of the present Tel el-Hesy. 
On the other hand, the name of Khurbet ’Ajlan, given to an adjoining 
site, might incline us to believe that the tel represents Eglon rather 
than Lachish. Eglon and Lachish, however, were close to one 
another, and, considering that Lachish was the larger and more im- 
portant town of the two, Mr. Petrie is probably right in locating it at 
Tel el-Hesy. In that case Tel en-Nejileh will be Eglon. 

If Tel el-Hesy is Lachish, the monuments of sculpture and inscrip- 
tion overthrown there by Sennacherib must still be lying within its 
ruins. Indeed, even more precious relics of the past may await the 
explorer of the old Amorite city. Among the tablets discovered at 
Tel el-Amarna are despatches to the Egyptian king from Zimridi 
and Yabniel, the governors of Lachish, which prove that the art 
of writing the Bebylonian language in cuneiform characters upon 
clay was known and practised there. The city was the seat of a 
governor, and it is reasonable to suppose that the governor's palace 
contained an archive chamber. For aught we know the clay tablets 
with which the archive chamber was once stored may still lie buried 
under the débris which has concealed the ruins of the Amorite city 
for so many generations from the eyes and ravages of man. 

However this may be, Mr. Petrie’s excavations, brief and imperfect 
as they have necessarily been, have taught us two important facts. 
The first of these facts is the mutability of local nomenclature in the 
East. The recurrence of an ancient name in the mouths of the 
modern inhabitants of Palestine by no means implies that the place 
to which it is given is the representative of an ancient locality of the 


* Major Conder had aheady suggested the same identification (f Memoirs of the 
Survey of Western Palestine,” iii. p. 261). 
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same name. The utmost it can prove is that the ancient site is prob- 
ably to be sought in the near neighbourhood of the spot to which the 
name is now applied. The existence of a name like Khurbet ’Ajlan, 
given though it may be to a comparatively recent site, may yet show 
that the Eglon of the past once stood somewhere in its vicinity. But 
it can dono more. The tides of war which have swept from time to 
time over the civilised East have displaced the older population, have 
reduced the earlier cities of the land to ‘ ruinous héaps,” and have 
transferred their inhabitants to other places. When the Jews returned 
from the Babylonian exile, they were in most cases likely ta settle in 
the open country, at a distance from the barren mounds which were 
all that remained of the older cities. The new Eglon would arise, not 
on the site of the more ancient one, but where the settlers would be 
surrounded by green pastures or cultivated fields.. The fact is a 
warning to those who would place the ancient Megiddo at Mujedda on 
the evidence only of a similarity of name, or who would transform the 
“Stone” of Zoheleth into the Cliff of Zehwele, in defiance of phi- 
lology and geography. 

The second fact brought to light by Mr. Petrie is that, if we are 
ever to learn anything about pre-exilic Israel on the soil of Palestine 
itself, it must be by the help of the spade. His excavations have 
shown that up to now we have known nothing, or next to nothing, of 
the archeology of the Holy Land before the classical age. They have 
further shown what a rich harvest, on the other hand, awaits the exca- 
vator. Already the basis has been laid for a scientific study of 
Palestinian antiquities; the sites that cover the ground can now be 
assigned to their respective ages by means of the pottery they contain ; 
and we can tell from a simple inspection of the stones of a building 
whether or not it belongs to the pre-exilic epoch. The future exca- 
vator will no longer set to work in the dark, trusting for success to 
chance and luck; he will know beforehand where and how to dig, 
and with what rewards he is likely to meet. The explorer who will 
devote himself to the labour, as Sir A. H. Layard devoted himself to 
Nineveh and Dr. Schliemann to Troy, will obtain results as marvel- 
lous and far-reaching as those obtained by Layard and Schliemann. 
The former story of Palestine has not been obliterated from its soil, 
as has often been imagined: on the contrary, it is indelibly impressed 
on the stone and clay which that soil still holds in its bosom. We 
have dug up Homer and Herodotos; we shall yet dig up the Bible. 

Mr. Petrie’s excavations could not be,continued long enough to 
allow him to penetrate to that central core of the tel where alone he 
could expect to meet with inscribed stones. Apart from stonemasons’ 
marks, in the shape of early forms of Pheenician letters, the only 
inscription he has disinterred is scratched on the fragment of a terra- 
cotta vase, The inscription he assigns to the age of Hezekiah. One 
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of the letters composing it, however, has a very archaic form, and it 
may therefore belong to an earlier period. But, like the famous 
Siloam inscription, it indicates in a curious way what was the ordinary 
‘writing material employed by the Jews. The “tails” of certain 
letters are curved, the curve being represented on the refractory terra- 
cotta by two scratches, which together form an angle. It is clear 
from this that the Hebrews must have ordinarily written on papyrus 
or parchment, where the longer lines of the characters would naturally 
run into curves, ‘and not, like the Moabites, for instance, on clay, stone, 
or metal. They were a literary rather than a monumental people. 

A seal found, in Jerusalem, and belonging to Mr. Clark, has at 
last given us a clue to the relative age of the few Jewish inscriptions 
of the pre-exilic period which are at present known to us. The in- 
scription upon it states that it was the property of ‘‘ Hlishama’, the 
son of the King.” Now, we hear about this Elishama’ from the prophet 
Jeremiah (xli. 1), who tells us that he was of “ the seed royal,” and the 
grandfather of Ishmael, the contemporary of Zedekiah. Hlishama’ 
accordingly will have flourished abont B.c. 650, and we can therefore 
now. determine what were the forms taken by the letters of the Jewish 
alphabet at that particular time. Comparing them:with the forms of 
the letters in the Siloam inscription, we find that the latter must be 
somewhat, though not greatly, older, and that consequently the general 
opinion “is justified which considers that the construction of the 
tunnel commemorated by the inscription was a work of Ahaz or 
Hezekiah. A fixed point of departure has thus been obtained in 
Hebrew epigraphy. i 

The excavator, then, who continues Mr. Petrie’s work next season 
will be equipped with knowledge and resources which, only six months’ 
ago, were not even dreamed of. Discoveries of the highest; interest 
await him ;—monuments of David and Solomon and their successors ; 
it may be even the clay records of the Amorite priests and -chieftains 
whom the children of Israel dispossessed. The bearing such dis- 
coveries may haye upon the interpretation and criticism of the Old 
Testament Scriptures, the light they may throw upon the conquest of 
Canaan or the establishment of the Davidic monarchy, cannot even 
be conceived. But we may feel sure that such discoveries will be 
achieved, if only the means of achieving them are provided. And 
provided we cannot doubt they will be, as soon as the results of Mr. 
Petrie's preliminary campaign are made known to scholars and lovers 
of the Bible. In wealthy England the Palestine Exploration Fund 
cannot fail to find that money for the work will flow to it in abundance. 


A. H. Savor. 
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STATE SOCIALISM AND SOCIAL 
REFORM. 


N a previous article in this Review ” I showed that the English 
economists had never, not even the strictest of them, held the 
theory of laissez faire which is commonly considered their distinctive 
principle, but that they had really all along asserted a much broader 
doctrine of the State’s functions, which from the unanimity of their 
acceptance of it as well as its own harmony with the course of English 
legislation, might very properly be called the English doctrine of 
social politics. And I said that this doctrine, while it stood out clearly 
from the principle of laissez faire, piesanted: at the same time a dis- 
tinct face against the modern German theory of State Socialism, and 
furnished the best practical criterion for distinguishing Socialistic legis- 
lation from sound and wholesome Social Reform. 

On this English theory, the State, though not Socialist, is very 
frankly social reformer, and those schools of opinion, which are usually 
thought to have been most averse to Government intervention, have 
been among the most earnest in pressing that rôle upon the ‘Bist. 
Cobden, I presume, may be taken as.a fair representative of the Man- 
chester school, and Cobden, with all his love of liberty, loved pro- 
gress more, and thought the best Government was the Government 
that did most for Social Reform. When he visited Prussia in 1838, 
. he was struck with admiration at the paternal but improving rule he 
found in operation there. “ I very much suspect,” he said, “ that at 
present for the great mass of the people Prussia possesses tht best Govern- 
ment in Europe. I would gladly give up my taste for talking politics, 
to secure such a state of things in England. Had our people’ such a 
simple and economical Government, sa deeply imbued with justice to 
all, and aiming so constantly to elevate mentally and morally its popu- 
lation, how much better would it be for the twelve or fifteen millions 
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in the British Empire, who, while they possess no electoral rights, are 
yet persuaded they are freemen.” So far from thinking, as the 
Manchester man of polemics is always made to think, that the State 
goes far enough when it secures’ to every man liberty to pursue his 
own interest, his own way, as long as he does not interfere with the 
corresponding right of his neighbours, the Manchester man of reality 
takes the State severely to task for neglecting to promote the mental 
and moral elevation of the people; the chief end of Government being 
to establish not liberty alone, but every other necessary security for 
rational progress. The theory of laissez faire would of course per- 
mit measures required for the public safety, but what Cobden calls for 
are measures of social amelioration. Provisions for the better protec- 
tion of person and property, as they exist, against violence or fraud, 
- make up but a small part of legitimate State duty, compared with 
provisions for their better development, for enlarging the powers of 
the national manhood, or the product of the national resources. The 
institution of property itself is a provision for progress, and could never 
have originated under the system of laissez fuire, which now makes 
it a main branch of State work to defend it. In the form of permanent 
and exclusive possession, it is undoubtedly a contravention of the equal 
freedom of all to the use of their common inheritance, committed for 
the purpose of securing their more productive use of it. Itinterferes 
with their access to the land, and with the equality of their opportu- 
nities, but then it enhances and concentrates the energies of the occu- 
pants, and it doubles the yield of the soil. It promotes two objects, 
which are quite as paramount concerns of the State as liberty itself—— 
it Improves the industrial manhood of the nation, and it increases the 
productivity of the natural resources ; and institutions that conduce to 
such results are not really efiections of liberty, but rather comple- 
ments of it, because they give people an ampler use of their own power, 
and create by means of the increase of production they work, more and 
better opportunities than those they take away. 

Now the lines of legitimate intervention prescribed by the neces- 
sities of progress, and already followed in the original institution of 
property, will naturally, when extended through our complicated 
civilisation, include a very considerable and varied field of social and 
industrial ‘activity, and this has been all along recognised by the 
English economists and statesmen. While opposed to the State doing 
anything either moral or material for individuals, which individuals 
could do better, or with better results, for themselves, they agreed in 
requiring the State, first, to undertake any industrial work it had 
superior natural advantages for conducting successfully ; and second, 
to protect the weaker classes effectively in the essentials of all rational 
and humane living—in what Adam Smith calls “an undeformed and 
unmutilated manhood ”—not only against the ravages of violence or fear 
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or insecurity, but against those of ignorance, disease, and want. Smith, 
we know, would even save them from cowardice by a system of military 
training, and from fanaticism by an established Church, because, he said, 
cowardice and fanaticism were as great deformities of manhood as ignor- 
ance or disease, and prevented a man from having command of himself 
and his own powers quite as effectually as violence or oppression. Laws 
which give every man better command and use of his own energies are 
in manifest harmony with liberty, and for the State to do such indus- 
trial work as it has special natural advantages for doing is conform- 
able with the principle of free-trade itself, which has always prescribed 
to men and nations as the best rule for their prosperity, that they 
should concentrate their strength on the branches of industry they 
possess natural advantages for cultivating, and give up wasting their 
labour on less productive employment. Mr. Chamberlain is certainly 
wrong in thinking over-government an extinct danger under democratic 
institutions, a mere survival from times of oppression which hannt the 
people still, though they are their own masters, with foolish fears of 
over-governing themselves. In reality the danger has much more pro- 
bably increased, as John Stuart Mill believed, for if we cannot over- 
govern ourselves, we can very easily and cheerfully over-govern one 
another, and a majority may impose its brute will with even less scruple 
than a monarch ; but however that may be, those who tremble most 
sincerely for the ark of liberty cannot see any undue contraction of 
the field of individual action in an extension of authority for 
either of the two objects here specified, for the purpose of under- 
taking industrial work which private initiative cannot prosecute so 
advantageously, or of making more secure to the weaker citizens 
those primary conditions of normal humanity, which are really 
their natural right. The first of these purposes is quite consistent 
with the principles of men like W. von Humboldt, who contend 
that the best means of national prosperity is the cultivation to the 
utmost of the individual energy of the people, and who are opposed 
to Government interference because it represses or supplants that 
energy. They welcome everything that tends to economise and 
develop energy, to place things in the hands of those that can 
do them best, and generally to increase the productive capacity 
of the whole community. They believe that machinery, division of 
labour, factory systems, keenest conditions of competition, however they 
may at first seem to contract men’s opportunities of employment, 
always end in multiplying them, and, because they increase or econo- 
mise the productive powers of those actually employed, really expand the 
field of employment for all. Now Government management would of 
course have a like operation wherever Government management effected 
„a like economy or increase in the productive powers of society, and 
would really expand the field of individual initiative which it appeared 
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to contract; and those who believe most in individual energy and 
-its power of seeking out for itself the most advantageous new outlets, 
will find least to complain of in an intervention of authority which re- 
leases men from work ill-suited to their powers to do, and sends them 
into work where their powers can be more fruitfully occupied. 

The second purpose of legitimate intervention seems even less open 
+o objection from that side. The State is asked to go in Social Reform 
only as far as it goes in judicial administration—it is asked to secure 
for every man as effectively as it can those essentials of all rational 
and humane living which are really every man’s right, because without 
them he would be something less than man, his manhood would be 
wanting, maimed, mutilated, deformed, incapable of fulfilling ‘the 
ends of its being. Those original requirements of humane existence 
are dues of the common nature we wear, which we cannot see extin- 

' guished in others without an injury to our own self-respect, and the 
State is bound to provide adequate securities for ono of them as much 
as for another. The same reason which justified the State at first in 
protecting person and property against violence, justified it yesterday 
in abolishing slavery, justifies it td-day in abolishing ignorance, and 
will justify it to-morrow in abolishing other degrading conditions of 
life. The public sense of human dignity may grow ‘from age to age 
and be offended to-morrow by what it tolerates to-day, but the prin- 
ciple of sound intervention is all through the same—that the proposed 
measure is necessary to enable men to live the true life of a man and 
fulfil the proper ends of rational being. A thoughtful French writer 
defends State intervention for the purpose of social amelioration 
as being a mere duty of what he calls reparative justice. Popular 
misery and decadence, he would say, is always very largely the result 
of bad laws and other bad civil conditions, as we see it plainly to 
have been in the case of the Irish cottiers, the Scotch crofters, and 
the rural labourers of England, and when the community has really 
inflicted the injury, the community is bound in the merest justice to 
repair it. And the obligation would not be exhausted with the repeal 
of bad laws, it would require the positive restoration to the declining 
populations of the conditions of real prosperity from which they fell. 
But though this is a specific ground which may occasionally quicken the 
State’s remedial action with something of the energy of remorse, it is 
no extension of its natural and legitimate sphere of intervention, and the 
State might properly take every measure necessary for the effectual 
restoration of a declining section of the population to conditions 
of real prosperity on the broad and simple principle already laid down, 
that the measure is necessary to put those people in a position to 
fulfil their vocation as human beings. Hopeless conditions of labour 
are as contrary to sound nature, and as fatal to any proper use of 
man’s energies, as slavery itself, and their mere existence constitutes 
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a sufficient cause for the State’s intervention, apart from any special 
responsibility the State may bear for their historical origin. Even 
the measure of the required intervention is no way less, for if its 
purpose is to preserve some essential of full normal manhood, its only 
limit is that of being effectual to serve the purpose. The original 
natural obligation of the State needs no expansion then from historical 
responsibilities to cover any effectual form of remedial action against 
the social decadence of particular classes of the population, whether it 
be the constitution of a new right like the right to a fair rent, the 
adoption of administrative measures like the migration of redundant 
inhabitants, or the provision of wise facilitiés for the rest by the loan 
of public money. a ; 

It is plain therefore that we have here within the lines of accepted 
and even “orthodox” English theory a doctrine of social politics 
which gives the Government an ample and perfectly adequate place in 
the promotion of all necessary Social Reform; and if we are all 
Socialists now, as is so often said, it is not because we have under- 
gone any change of principles on social legislation, but only a public 
awakening to our social miseries. The churches, for example, while 
they left Lord Shaftesbury to fight his battles for the helpless alone, 
have now shared in this social awakening, and show not only a general 
ardour to agitate social questions, but even some pains to understand 
them; but the churches did not neglect Lord Shaftesbury fifty years 
ago, because they thought his Factory Bills proceeded on unsound views 
of the State’s functions, but merely because their interest was not 
then sufficiently aroused in the temporal welfare of the poor, and with 
all their individual charities they responded little to the grievances of 
social classes. We are all Socialists now, only in feeling as much 
interest in these grievances as the Socialists are in the habit of doing, 
but we have not departed from our old lines of social policy, and there 
is no need we should, for they are broad enough to satisfy every claim 
of sound Social Reform. 

It is only when these lines are transgressed that, strictly speaking, 
Socialism begins, and though it is hopeless to think of confining the 
vulgar use of the word to its strict signification, it is at least essential 
to do so if we desire any clear or firm grasp of principle. The Socialism 
of the present time extends the State’s intervention from those indus- 
trial undertakings it is fitted to manage well to all industrial under- 
takings whatever, and from establishing securities for the full use . 
-of men’s energies to attempting to equalise in some way the results 
of their use of them. It may be shortly described as aiming at the 
progressive nationalisation of industries with a view to the progressive 

‘equalisation of incomes. Thecommon pleas for this policy are, first, 
the necessity of introducing a distribution of wealth more in accor- 
-dance with personal merit by neutralising the effects of chance, which 
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at present throw some into opulence without any co-operation from 
their own labour, and press thousands into penury in spite of their 
most honest exertions; and second, the advantage society would reap 
from the mere economy of the resources at present wasted in unneces- 
sary competition. Both pleas are, however, delusive; it is neither 
good nor possible to suppress chance, and if competition involves some 
loss it yields a much more abounding gain. 

A sense of the’ blind play of chance in all things human lies indeed 
beneath all work of social relief. “Hodie mihi, cras tibi,” wrote the 
good Regent Murray over his lintel to avert the grudge of envy, and 
the same feeling of tle Yutertainty of fortune quickens the thought of 
pity. Men reflect? how much of their own comfort they owe to good 
circumstances rather than good deserts, and how much more bad cir- 
cumstances have often to do with poverty than bad guiding. To 
change these bad conditions so far as to preserve for every man intact 
the essentials of common®progressive manhood is a proper object of 
social work. But while mitigating the operation of chance to that 
extent is well, to try and suppress its operation altogether would be 
injurious even if it were possible. For there is no pursuit under the 
sun in which chance has not its part as well as skill, and skill itself 
is often nothing but a quick grasp of happy chance. To dis- 
courage the alert from seizing good opportunities on the wing, by 
confiscating the results and distributing them among the ‘languid and 
inactive is the same thing as to discourage them by like means from 
exerting all their industry in any other way. It violates their individual 
right with no better. effect than to cripple the national production. | 
They are entitled to the best conditions for the successful use of their 
individual energies, and the best conditions for the use of individual 
energies are the true securities for national progress. The sound 
policy is not the’ greater equalisation of opportunities, but their greater 
utilisation. It may be right to make ships seaworthy and their masters 
competent navigators, but if one of them gets delayed in a calm or 
disabled by a storm, while another has caught a fair wind and is 
carried on to port. it would answer no good purpose to equalise their 
gains for the mere correction of the inequality in their opportunities. 
It would relax in both masters alike the supreme essentials of all 
successful labour—activity, vigilance, enterprise. State action with 
respect to the quips and arrows of fortune ought to go as far but 

. no farther than State action with respect to the crimes and hostilities of 
men, or with respect to evil forces of nature like those of infectious 
disease—it ought to, content itself with effectually protecting the 
primary conditions of sound manhood against their outrages. It 
may do what it can. not merely to relieve the unfortunate in their 
extremity, but to prevent their coming to extremity, to arrest, if 
possible, their decline, to check or soften the trade fluctuations that 
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often swamp them, and to facilitate their self-recovery ; but, when 
it goes on to suppress or equalise the operation of fortune, it destroys 
the good with the evil, and even if it removed the tares would find it 
hed only spoiled the harvest of wheat. . The present industrial system 
has its, defects, but it certainly has one immense advantage which 
would be forfeited under Socialism—it tends to elicit to their utmost 
the talents and energies alike of employers and employed. The 
languor of the “ Government stroke” and the slow mechanism of a 
State department are unfavourable to an abundant production. The 
general slackening of industry, and the extinction of those innumerable 
sources of active initiative which at present are so busy pushing ont 
new and fruitful developments, are too great a price to pay for the 
suppression of the evils of competition. To effect some economies 
in the nse of capital, we damage or destroy the forces by which capital 
is produced, and really lose the pound to save the penny. 

Even from the standing-point of a good disttibution of wealth, if 
by a good distribution we mean, not an equal distribution of the 
produce, however small the individual share, but, what is surely much 
better, a high general level of comfort, though considerable inequalities 
may remain, then an abundant production is still the most indispensable 
thing, for it is the most certain of all means to this high general 
level of comfort. Even in those agricultural countries where this 
result is promoted by a land system favouring peasant properties, 
the result is largely due to the fact that occupying ownership is itself 
the best condition for high production; and if we-compare the prin- 
cipal modern industrial nations, we shall find labour enjoying the 
best real remuneration in those where the rate of production is highest, 
where employers are most competent, machinery most perfected, and 
labour itself personally most efficient. And, on the other hand, while 
the general level of comfort rises under a policy that develops produc- 
tivity even at the risk of widening inequality, the general level of 
comfort always sinks under the contrary policy which sacrifices 
productivity to Socialistic ideas and claims. 

We have practical experience of the working of Socialism in various 
forms, and under the most opposite conditions of culture, and the 
experience is everywhere the same. Custom in Samoa, for example, 
gives a man a pretty strict right to go to his neighbour and requisi- 
tion what he wants, or even to quarter himself in the house without 
payment, as long as he pleases. No one dares to refuse for fear of 
losing credit and saffering reproach. Originating as a well-meant 
refuge for the distressed, the system has become still more a subter- 
fuge for the lazy, and Dr. Turner sums up his account of it by saying, 
“This communistic system is a sad hindrance to the industrious, and 
eats like a canker worm at the roots of individual and national pro- 
gress.” The disheartening of the industrious has an even worse effect 
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than the encouragement of the indolent; the more they make the 
more subject they are to the imposition. The English agricultural 
labourers belong to a very different state of society from the savages 
of Samoa. They are of an energetic race, which if it does not posi- 
tively love work, has probably as little aversion to it as any pation in 
the world, and seems often really to delight in hard exertion ; but in 
England the effect of giving the poor a similar Socialistic right was 
precisely the same as in Samoa. While we are supposed to have been 
advancing in Socialism with our Factory Acts, we were really retreat- 
ing from it in our Poor Law. The old English laws which for centuries 
first fixed labourers’ wages, and then made up the deficiencies of the 
wages, if such occurred, out of the Poor Rates were certainly Socialistic, 
and the Commission that inquired into their working sixty years ago, 
reported that their worst effect had been to make the Jabourers such 
poor workers that they were hardly worth the wages they got. The 
men were by law unable to make more if they worked more, or to lose 
anything if they worked less, and so their very working powers drooped 
and withered. As most modern Socialists put their trust entirely in the 
old motive of self-interest, and propose to pay every man according to 
his work, their only resource against such a result would be a stern 
system of poor-law administration, like the English, and that would 
of. course involve a departure from their favourite ideal of furnjshing- 
the dependent poor with as decent and comfortable a living as the 
independent poor gain for themselves by their work. The change from 
Samoa to rural England is probably not so great as the change from rural 
England to Brook Farm and the other experimental communities of the 
United States, companies of cultivated and earnest people, coming 
from one of the best civilised stocks, and settling under the favourable 
material conditions of a new country for the very purpose of working 
out a Socialist ideal. Yet in these American communities, Socialistic 
institutions led to precisely the same results as they did in England 
and in Samoa, a slackening of industry, and a deterioration of the 
general level of comfort. No doubt, as Horace Greeley said, who knew 
these communities well, and lived for a time in more than one of 
them, there came to them along with the lofty souls, who are willing to 
labour and endure, “scores of whom the world is quite unworthy, the 
conceited, the crotchety, the selfish, the headstrong, the pugnacious, 
the unappreciated, the played-out, the idle, the good-for-nothing 
generally, who, finding themselves utterly out of place, and at a dis- 
‘count in the world as it is, rashly conclude that they are exactly fitted 
for the world as it ought to be.” But the proportion of dificult 
subjects would not be larger in Brook Farm or New Harmony than it 
is in the ordinary world optside, and in these communities they would 
be under the constant influence of leaders of the highest character 
and an almost religious enthusiasm. If the new and better economic 
motives, which romantic Socialists like Mr. Bellamy always assure 
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us are to carry us to such great things as soon as the suppression of 
the present pecuniary motive allows them to rise into operation— 
if the love of work for its own sake, the sense of public duty, the 
desire of public appreciation, could be expected to prevail anywhere 
to any purpose, it would be among the gifted and noble spirits who 
founded the community of Brook Farm. But the late W. H. Chan- 
ning, who was a member of the community and looked back upon it 
with the tenderest feelings, explains its failure by saying: “The 
greatvevil, the radical, practical danger, seemed to be a willingness 
to da work half thorough, to rest in poor results, to be content 
amidst comparatively squalid conditions, and to form habits of in- 
dolence.”* 

The idleness of the idle was one of the chief standing troubles in 
all the Socialistic experiments of the United States. Mr. Noyes gives 
us an account of forty-seven communistic experiments which had been 
made under modern Socialist influences in the United States and had 
failed,while Mr. Nordhoff, on the other hand, furnishes a like account of 
seventy-two communities, established mainly under religious influences 
(fifty-eight of them belonging to the Shakers alone), which have been 
not merely social but economical successes, some of them for more 
than a hundred years; and one is struck with the degree in which 
the idler difficulty has contributed to the failure of the forty-seven, 
and in which the continual and comparatively successful conflict, 
with that difficulty by means of their peculiar system of religious 
discipline has aided in the success of the other seventy-two. Mr. 
Noyes is himself founder of the Oneida community, and bases his 
descriptions of the rest on information supplied by men who were 
members of the communities he describes, or on the ,_ materials 
collected by Mr. Macdonald, a Scotch Owenite, who visited most of the 
American communities for the purpose of describing them. No causes 
of failure are more often mentioned by him than “too many idlers ” 
and “ bad management.” Not that industry was relaxed all round. On 
the contrary, it seems to have been a peculiarity of the Owenite and 
Fourierist communities, that the industrious wrought much harder 
(and in most of them for much poorer fare) than labourers of ordinary 
life. Macdonald was surprised at the marvellous industry he saw as 
he watched them, and would say to himself: “If you fail, I will give 
it up, for never did I see men work so well and so brotherly with 
each other.” But then a little way off he would come on people who 
“merely crawled about, probably sick (he charitably suggests), just 
looking on like myself at anything which fell in their way” A very 
common feeling among members of these communities seems to have 
been that they were far more troubled with idlers than the rest of the 
world, because their system itself presented special attractions to that 
unwelcome class. ‘‘ Men came,” says one of the Trumbull Phalanx, 
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“ with the idea that they could livo in idleness at the expense of the 
purchasers of the estate, and their ideas were practically carried out, 
while others came with good heart for the work.” The same testi- 
mony is given about the Sylvania Association. “Idle and greedy 
people,” says the writer of this testimony, “ find their way into such 
attempts, and soon show forth their character by burdening others with 
too much labour, and in times of scarcity supplying themselves with 
more than their allowance of various necessaries, instead of taking 
less.” Idle and greedy people, no doubt, did get into these communities, 
but these idle and greedy people constitute, I fear, a very large pro- 
portion of mankind, and the point is that Socialistic institutions un- 
fortunately offer them encouragement and opportunity. The experience 
of American Communism directly contradicts John Stuart Mill’s opinion, 
that men are not more likely to evade their fair share of the work under 
a Socialistic system than they are now. That difficulty in one form or 
another was their constant vexation. The members of Owen’s com- 
munity at Yellow Springs belonged in general to a superior class, but 
one of them in stating the causes of the failure of that Community says : 
“ The industrious, the skilful, and the strong saw the products of their 
labonr enjoyed by the indolent, and the unskilled, and the improvident, 
and self-love rose against benevolence. A band of musicians insisted 
that their brassy harmony was as necessary to the common happiness 
as bread and meat, and declined to enter the harvest field or the 
workshop. A lecturer upon Natural Science insisted upon talking 
only while others worked. Mechanics whose day’s labour brought 
two dollars into the common stock insisted that they should in justice 
work only half as long as the agriculturist, whose day’s work brought 
only one.” The same evil, according to R. D. Owen, contributed to 
the fall of New Harmony; “there was not disinterested industry,” he 
says, ‘there was not mutual confidence.” A lady who was a member 
of the Marlboro’ Association in Ohio, a Socialistic experiment that lasted 
four years and then failed, attributes the failure to ‘‘the complicated 
state of the business concerns, the amount of debt contracted, and the 
feeling that each would work with more energy for a time, at least, 
if thrown upon his own resources, with plenty of elbow-room, and 
nothing to distract his attention.” 

The magnitude of this difficulty only appears the greater when we 
turn from the forty-seven Socialistic experiments which have failed to 
the seventy-two which have thriven. The Shakers and Rappists are 
undoubtedly very industrious people, who, by producing a good article, 
have won and kept for years a firm hold of the American market, and 
being, in consequence of their institution of celibacy, 'a community of 
adult workers exclusively, every man and every woman being a pro- 
ductive labourer, the wonder is they are not wealthier and more pros- 
perous even than they are. Their economic prosperity is based, as 
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economic ‘prosperity always is and must be, on their general habits of 
industry, and the natural tendency of Socialistic arrangements to relax 
these habits is in their case effectually, though not without diffi- 
culty, counteracted by their religious discipline. Idleness is a 
sin; next to disobedience to the elders, no other sin is more re- 
probated among them, because no other sin is at once so besetting 
and so dangerous there, and the conquest and suppression of idle- 
ness is @ continual object of their vigilance, and of their ordinary reli- 
gious asceticism. Mr. Nordhoff publishes a few of their most popular 
hymns, and one is struck with the space the cultivation of personal 
industry seems to occupy in their thoughts. ‘Old Slug,” as they 
delight to nickname the idler, is the “Old Adam” of the Shakers, 
and a public sentiment of hatred and contempt for the indolent man 
is sedulously fostered by them. As they not only work, but also 
live under one another’s constant supervision, and within earshot of 
one another's criticism, they more than replace the eye of the master 
by the keener and more sleepless eye of moral and social police. And 
if all this discipline fails, they have the last resource of expulsion. 
They easily make the idler too uncomfortable to remain. ‘ They 
have,” says Mr. Nordhoff,.“no difficulty in sloughing off persons who 
come with bad or low motives.” They exercise, in short, the power 
of dismissal, the last sanction in ordinary use in the old state of 
society. Not that they make any virtue of strenuous labour. They 
work moderately, and avoid anything like fatigue or exhaustion. 
They frankly acknowledged to Mr. Nordhoff, once and again, that 
three hired.men taken in from the ordinary world would do as much 
work as five or six of their members. Their wants are few and simple, 
and they are satisfied with the moderate exertion that suffices 
to sapply them; but they will-tolerate no shirking of that in any 
shape or form, and this alone saves them from disaster. The expe- 
riences of these successful Shaker and Rappist communities serve, 
therefore, to show, even better than the experiences of the unguc- 
cessful Owenite and Fourierist communities, the gravity that the 
idleness difficulty would assume in a general Socialistic régime, which 
possessed nothing in the nature of the power of dismissal, and in which 
we could not calculate either on the formation of an effective public 
opinion against idleness, or on its effective application if it were 
formed. The men who founded the unsuccessful communities were far 
superior to the Shakers in business ability and education, and they 
had more money to begin their experiments with, but where they 
failed the Shakers have succeeded through the indirect economic 
effects of their rigorous religious discipline, But the evidence is as 
plain in the one case as in the other as to the natural, and even 
powerful, effect of Socialistic arrangements in relaxing the industry of 
many sorts and conditions of men. 
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The same sources of evidence prove with equal clearness the 
development under Socialistic institutions of two other concurrent 
causes of decline. I have already quoted Mr. Channing’s statement 
that the Brook Farm community showed a disposition to be content 
with comparatively squalid conditions of life. Mr. Nordhoff would 
probably not use the word squalid of anything he saw in the Shaker 
and Rappist communities he describes, except perhaps in certain 
instances of the state of the public streets; and in some points such 
as the scrupulous cleanness of the interior of their houses, he would 
set them far’above their neighbours—you could eat your dinner, 
he says, off their floors. Still the people he found everywhere con- 
tent, if not exactly with squalid, certainly with poor and dull and 
rough conditions of life, much poorer, duller, and rougher than they 
might easily be. They enjoyed equality, security from harassing 
‘anxiety for the morrow, abundance even for their limited wants, 
independence from subjection to a master, but they were weak in the 
ordinary springs of progress. The spirit of material improvement 
was not much sbroad among them. Give me the stationary state 
of society and contentment, you may exclaim; but then even this 
stationary state is only maintained in these sequestered communities 
by the constant play of peculiar religious influences which cannot be 
counted on everywhere, and it would soon change into a declining state 
in the great seething world outside if it were not effectively counter- 
worked by the most powerful incentives to progress. Now the same 
equalising social arrangements which destroy one of the most essential 
of these incentives by guaranteeing men the results of industry 
without its exertion, enfeeble a second by predisposing them to rest 
content with the lower conditions of life to which they are reduced. 

A third cause of decline to which ‘the American experience shows 
Socialistic institutions to bè incident is a certain weakness in the 
management, produced sometimes by divided counsels, sometimes 
by the delay involved in getting the sanction of a Board to every 
little detail of business, and sometimes by a difficulty which we find 
also shattering similar experiments in France, that men were raised 
to the Committee by their gifts of persuasion rather than their gifts 
of administration. Well-meaning persons, with a great itch for 
managing things, and a great turn for bungling them, for whom 
there is, under the present order of society, a considerable safety- 
valye in philanthropy, contrive in a Socialistic community to get ap- 
pointed on the Council of Industry, and play sad havoc with the 
common good. While they preached and wasted, the really practical 
men who, with better power of talk, might have confounded them, could 
only salie and grumble, and eventually lost heart in their work, and 
all interest and ` confidence in the concern. This had much to do, 
according to Mr. Meeker, an old Fourierist, with the ruin of the North 
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American Phalanx, one of the most important of the transatlantic 
experiments, and it was the main cause apparently of the downfall 
_of the community of Coxsackie—“They had many persons engaged 
in talking and law-making who did not work at any useful employ- 
ment; the consequences were that after struggling on for between one 
and two years'the experiment came to an end.” A Socialist State 
would probably have as "many difficulties with this bustling but unsatis- 
factory class of persons as a Socialist Phalanx, nor would the evils 
of divided counsels and departmental delays be a whit milder; and 
the extension of State management to branches of work for which ib 
had not otherwise. some sort of special natural qualification would have 
the same kind of ruinous operation. 

In spirit and effect, therefore, as may be palpably seen from these 
actual experiments, the equalising institutions of Socialism stand 
quite apart from the very restricted use of State management and the 
remedial or invigorating legislation that a sound social policy pre- 
scribes. When England is accused of heading the nations in the race 
of State Socialism, becatse England has nationalised the post and 
telegraph service, ead passed a series, of factory and agrarian Acts for 
the protection of the weaker classes “of the people, the accusation is 
made without proper discrimination. It is not the frequency of the 
intervention but its purpose and consequences that make it Socialistic. . 
If the post is better managed by the State than by private initiative, 
if the factory and agrarian laws merely reinstate weaker classes in the 
conditions essential for a normal human life, and neither seek nor 
produce that equalisation of the differences of fortune or skill which 
is fatal to any high and progressive general level of comfort, then 

. there is no State Socialism in it at all. State management is not 
pushed beyond the limit of efficiency, nor popular rights beyond the 
positive claims of social justice. Let us go a little further into detail. 

1. STATE SOCIALISM AND STATE MANAGEMENT.— What are the con- 
ditions of efficient State administration? The State possesses several 
natural characteristics which give it a decided advantage as an indus- 
trial manager, some for one branch of work, some for another. It has 
stability, it has permanency, and it has—what is perhaps its principal 
industrial superiority —unrivalled power of securing unity of adminis- 
tration, since it is the only agency that can use force for the purpose. 
On the other hand, it has one great natural defect, its want of a 
personal stake in the produce of the business it conducts, its want of 
that keen check on waste and that pushing incentive to exertion which 
private undertakings enjoy in the eye and energy of the master. 
This is the great taproot from which all the usual faults of Government 
management spring—its routine, red tape spirit, its sluggishness in 
noting changes in the market, in adapting itself to changes in the 
public taste, and in introducing improved methods of production. 
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Government servants may very generally be men of a higher stamp 
and training than the servånts of a private company, but they are 
‘proverbial, on the one hand, for a certain lofty disdain of the humble but 
valuable virtue of parsimony, and, on the other, for an unprogressive, 
unenterprising, uninventive administration of business. 

Now the branches of industry which the State is fitted to carry on 
are of course those in which its great fault happens to have small scope 
for play, and in which its great merit or merits have great scope for 
play ; those for example which gain largely in efficiency or economy by 
a centralised administration, and suffer little harm comparatively from 
a routine one. That is the reason Governments always manage the 
Postal Service well. In Post Office work the specific industrial supe- 
riority of Government carries its maximum of advantage, and its 
specific industrial defect does its minimum of injury. The cartying 
and delivery of letters from one part of the empire to another require, 
for efficiency, a single co-ordinated system, and, on the other hand, those 
operations themselyes are of so unvariable and, routine a character 
that little harm is done by their being carried on in a routine spirit ; 
they involve so little capital expenditure—the entire capital of the 
department in England is only £80,000—that the opportunity for 
waste and corruption is slight; and being conducted much more 
largely nnder the public eye than the affairs of other departments of 
State, they are consequently subject to the constant and interested 
criticism of the people whose wants they are meant to satisfy. The 
same reason explains why Government dockyards and arms factories are 
always managed so unsatisfactorily. There is, on the one hand, no need 
in them for any higher unity of administration than is wanted in any 
ordinary single business establishment; but, on the other, progressive- . 
ness and adaptability are of the first moment, routine and obstruction 
to improvement being indeed among their worst dangers. Then the 
tisk of prodigality and corruption is high, for their capital expendi- 
ture is great, and the check of public criticism very distant and 
ineffectual. So exceptional a business is the Post, that the Telegraphs, 
though managed by the same Department, have never been managed 
with the same success. They were bought at first at a ransom, they 
have involved an increasing loss nearly ever since, and the public have 
to pay practically as much for their telegrams—perhaps more—than 
the public of the United States pay to their telegraph companies. It 
ought of course to be acknowledged that State management in Eng- 
land is tried under the very worst possible conditions, inasmuch as it 
is tied to the fortunes and exigencies of political party. No business 
could be expected to thrive where the supreme control is placed in the 
hands of a good Parliamentary debater, who knows nothing about the 
special work of the department he undertakes; where, even at that, 
this inexperienced hand is changed for another inexperienced hand 
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every three or four years; where policy shifts without continuity, to 
dodge the popular breeze of to-day, or to catch the popular breeze of 
to-morrow ; and where the actual incumbent of office is always able to 
evade censure by throwing the responsibility on his predecessors, who 
are out of office. Well may a sagacious man like Mr. Samuel Laing, 
with large experience of administration both in the affairs of State 
and of private companies, exclaim: “ I often think what the result 
would be, if the railway companies managed their affairs on the same 
principles as the nation applies to its naval and military expenditure. 
Suppose the Brighton Board were turned out every three years, and 
a new Board came in with new views and a new policy, and new men 
at the head of the locomotive, traffic, and other spending departments, 
how long would it be before expenses went up and dividends down ?” 
If State management is to succeed—if it is to have fair-play—it must 
be entirely divorced from party fortunes, while subject, of course, to 
the criticism of Parliament, under some system like that adopted in 
Victoria for the management of the railways. In such circumstances 
the question of the advisability of Government assuming the manage- 
ment of any industry, is a question of balancing the probable gains 
from the greater unity of the administration against the probable losses 
from its greater inertia. 

There are some exceptional branches of industry in which Govern- 
ment does better than private persons, because private persons have 
too little interest to do ths work well, or even to do it at all, and 
there are others in which the State’s very want of personal interest 
is its advantage instead of its drawback. Forestry is the best example 
of the first sort. One generation must plant, and another cut down, 
so that the present owner is often unwilling. to incur the expense 
of a speculation of which he is unlikely to live to reap the fruits; 
but the natural permanence of the State leads it to do more justice 
to this important branch of production, and experience everywhere 
shows that State forests are more productive than private ones. In 
Prussia and Belgium they are nearly twice as productive. The 
average annual produce of all forests in Prussia (including State 
forests) is 0°36 thaler per morgen, but the produce of State forests 
alone is 0°66 thaler per morgen. In Belgium the produce of all 
forests is 19°33 francs per hectare, and of State forests 34°42 francs.* 
The erection of lighthouses is also a public service, which falls te 
the State because of individual inability ; it cannot be undertaken in 
any way to make it remnnerative to private adventurers. 

The best example of an industrial work for which the State’s want 
of personal interest is its advantage is the Mint. Nobody wonld 
trust the stamp of a private assayer as he trusts the stamp of the 
Government, because the private assayer could never succeed in placing 

+ Roschei’s Finanz-Wissenschaft,” p. 63. 
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his personal disinterestedness so absolutely above the suspicion of 
fraud. The policy of the official attestation of the quality of com- 
modities is often disputed on the ground that it discourages im- 
provement above the pass standard, but it is never doubted that if 
a brand is wanted, the brand to command most confidence is the 
brand of the Crown. Our own Government, out of the infinity of 
commodities offered for sale, attests none but six—butter, herrings, 
plate, gun barrels, chains, and anchors—articles in which the dangers 
of deterioration probably exceed the chances of improvement, and in 
the case of some of these six there is a strong feeling abroad that 
the State’s intervention is doing more harm than good. Scotch her- 
rings have suffered lately in the German markets, because they wero 
worse cured than the Norwegian, and the herring brand was blamed’ 
for the unprogressiveness of the cure. This class of interventions 
therefore is neither numerous now, nor likely to become very numerous 
in the future. 

A more important class of undertakings in which the State’s indus- 
trial advantage lies in its superiority to the temptations of self-interest, 
is that of industries which naturally assume something of the character 
of a monopoly, and in which self-interest lacks both the check on its 
rapacity, and the spur to its activity supplied by effective competi- 
tion. It is true of more things than railways that when combination 
‘is possible, competition is impossible, and the growth of syndicates, 
trusts and pooling arrangements at the present day has led to con- 
siderable agitation for State interference, especially in the case of 
commodities like salt and coal which are necessaries of life. Our 
experience of these things is as yet limited, but so far as it has gone 
it seems to show that the public dangers dreaded from them are apt 
to be exaggerated. The combinations fear to raise the price to the 
public so high as to provoke competition, and in most cases in 
America have not raised it at all, drawing their advantage rather 
from the reduction in expense of management, and the saving of 
capital; and the State would not be likely to manage industries pro- 
ducing for the markets any better than, or even so well as, the more 
keenly interested board of private directors. But if the balance of 
evidence seems against public management in this class of mono- 
polies, it stands, I think, decidedly in favour of public management 
in another and not unimportant class. The gas and water supply of 
towns is a monopoly, and though the point is not undisputed, it 
appears to answer better on the whole in public than in private 
hands, because the management has no interest to serve except the 
interest of the public. Experience has not been everywhere the 
same, but usually it has been that under municipal control the 
quality of the gas has been improved and the price reduced. But 
this 18 municipal management of course, not State management, and 
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the difference is material, inasmuch as municipal management, in tho 
case of gas and water supply, is the management of the production of 
thingstof general consumption under the direct control of the very 
people who consume them, so that it is constantly exposed to effective 
public criticism, perhaps as good a substitute as things admit of for 
the eye of the master. The natural defect of public management is 
80 mitigated by this circumstance, that probably of all forms of public 
management, municipal management is the best, and when applied to 
branches of production that tend to become monopolies at any rate, it 
answers well. The question is entirely different with proposals that 
are sometimes made for converting into municipal monopolies branches 
of production—such, for example, as the bread supply of the community 
—which are carried on by individual management under effective com~ 
petition. To do as well as joint stock management uncontrolled by com- 
petition is one thing; to do as well as individual management subject 
to competition is another; and so long as public management replaces 
nothing but the former class of enterprises, which are in any case a 
sort of natural monopolies, it will never contract the vast field of 
individual enterprise to any very serious extent. 

When we pass from municipal monopolies to State monopolies, the 
problem becomes more grave. The two largest current proposals of 
this kind are those of land nationalisation and railway nationalisation. 
The former proposal, though much more noisily advocated than the 
other, has incomparably the weaker case. For apart altogether from 
the mischief of making every rent settlement a political question, and 
looking at the matter merely in its economic aspect, land, of all things, 
is that which is least suited for centralised administration, and yields 
its best results under the minute concentrated supervision of indivi- 
dual and occupying ownership. The magic of property is now a pro- 
verbial phrase, it is truer of land than anything else, and it merely 
means that for land interested administration is everything, compre- 
hensive administration nothing, that the zeal of the resident owner to 
improve his own land knows no limit, whereas the obstructive forces 
of routine and official inertia haye nowhere more power to blight than 
in land management. In Adam Smith’s time, as he mentions in the 
“ Wealth of Nations,” the Crown lands were everywhere the least pro- 
ductive lands in their respective countries, and the experience is the 
same still. It is so even in Prussia, in spite of its economical and 
skilled bureaucracy. Professor Roscher says it is a common remark 
in Germany that Crown lands sell for a greater number of years’ pur- 
chase than other lands, because they ars known to be less improved, 
and are therefore expected to yield better results to the energy of the 
purchaser, and he quotes official figures for 1857, showing that the 
domain land of Prussia had not risen in value so much as the other 
land in the country. Great expectations are often entertained from 
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the unearned increment, though there is not likely to be much of that 
in agricultural land for years to come; but what is a much more impor- 
tant consideration for the community is the earned increment, and 
under State management the earned increment would infallibly decline. 
Of course, this does not exclude the necessity of strict State control, 
so far as required by justice, humanity, and the growth and comfort 
of the general community. 

The qnestion of a State railway is not so easily determined. Thero 
are certainly few branches of business where unity of administration 
is more adyantageous, or where the public would benefit more from 
affairs being conducted from the public point of view of developing 
the greatest amount of gross traffic, instead of from the private point 
of view of making the greatest amount of net profit. A railway differs 
from other enterprises, because it affects all others very seriously for 
good or ill; it may for the sake of more profit give preferences that 
are hurtful to industrial development, or deny facilities that are 
essential to it. A private company may find it more profitable to carry 
a less quantity at a high rate than a greater quantity at a low, and it 
cannot be expected to run a line that does not pay, though the general 
community might benefit greatly more by the increase of traffic which 
the line creates than covers the loss incurred by running it. Now it 
is impossible to exaggerate the importance of having a public work 
like a railway, which can help or hinder every trade in the land, con- 
ducted from a public point of view instead of a private, and the- 
present discussion in this country on rates and fares points to the de- 
sirability of changes to which private companies are not likely to resort 
of their own accord, nor the Railway Commission to be able to compel 
them. But, on the other hand, it is equally impossible to exaggerate 
the risks of the undertaking. The Post Office, with its capital of 
£80,000, is a plaything to the railways with their capital of 2800,000,000 
and their revenue little short of that of the State itself. The opera- 
tions are of a most varied nature, and only some of them could be 
exposed to effective criticism. The mere transaction of purchase 
excites in many minds a not unreasonable fear. If Government made 
a bad bargain with the telegraph companies, it would be sure to make 
a worse with the railway companies, who are fifty times more powerful ; 
and besides, it would very likely have to borrow its money at a higher 
figure, for though it could borrow two millions at 3 per cent., it could 
not therefore borrow eight hundred millions, for the simple reason that 
the number of people who want 8 per cent. is limited, most holders 
of stock preferring investments which, though more risky, offer o 
prospect of more gain. If in trying to balance these weighty pros 
and equally weighty cons one turns to the experience of State railways, 
he will find that as yet it affords few very sure or decisive data, because, 
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it varies in the different countries and times, and has been very dif- 
fsrently interpreted. 

Of the Continental State railways, those of Belgium and Germany are 
usually counted the most favourable examples. But Mr. Hadley, in his 
excellent work on Railway Transportation, shows that the State lines 
of Belgium were conducted in an extremely slovenly, perfunctory 
way until 1853, when private lines began to increase and compete 
with them, and that though the low rates which this competition 
was the means of introducing still remain after the private lines 
have been largely bought out, there has been, on the other hand, 
latterly a decline in the profits of the State system, an increasing ten- 
dency to slackness and inertia in the management, and growing com- 
plaints of creating posts to reward political services, and manipulating 
accounts to suit Government exigencies. In Germany the rates are 
certainly low and the management economical, but complaints are 
made that less is done for the encouragement of the national resources, 
and unprofitable traffic is more severely declined than by the private 
railways. On the whole, probably the best State railway system is 
that of Victoria; charging low rates, self-supporting, offering every 
encouragement to industrial development ; and the opinion of England 
will probably be largely determined by further observation of that 
experiment. 

The sister colony of New Zealand has made a successfal experiment 
in another department of industrial enterprise, life insurance, for which 
Government management indeed is highly adapted, because, in the 
first place, it is a business in which absolute security is of. the last 
consequence, and there is no security like Government guarantee; and 
in the second, it is a business in which the calculations of the whole 
administration are virtually matters of mechanical routine. The 
Government office was only opened in 1871, under the infiuence of a 
widespread distrust of private offices, caused by recent bankruptcies, 
and it now transacts one-third of the life insurance business of the 
colony ; it has probably tended to encourage life insurance, for while 
there are only 26 policies per 1000 of population in the United King- 
dom, there are 80 per 1000 in New Zealand, and its management is 
much cheaper than that of any other insurance company in the colony, 
except the Australian United. The proportion of expenses to. 
revenue in the Australian United is 13°66 per cent., in the Govern- 
ment Office 17:23, and in none of the other companies (whose gross 
business, however, is much smaller) is it under 43:02. 

Adam Smith thonght there were only four branches of enterprise 
which were fitted to be profitably conducted by a joint-stock com- 
pany. We have seen in our day almost every branch of industry con- 
ducted by such companies, and an idea is often expressed that whatever 
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a joint-stock company can do Government can do at least quite as well, 
because the defect of both is the same. The defect is the same, but 
Government has it in larger measure. Joint-stock management is cer- 
‘tainly much less productive in most industries than private manage- 
ment. The “ Report of the Massachusetts Labour Bureau for 1878” 
contains some curious statistics on the subject. There were then in 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 10,895 private manufacturing 
establishments, employing in all 166,588 persons, and 520 joint- 
stock manufacturing establishments, employing 101,337 persons, and 
the private establishments, while they paid a much higher average 
rate of wages than the joint-stock, produced at the same time not far 
from twice as much from the capital invested, The average wages 
per head in the private establishments was 47437 dollars a year, and 
in the joint-stock was 383:47 dollars a year; while the produce per 
dollar of capital was 2°58 dollars’ worth in the private, and 1°37 dollars’ 
worth in the joint-stock, and though part of this difference is attributed 
to the circumstance that private manufacturers sometimes hire their 
factories and companies do not, the substance of it is believed to be due 
to the inferiority of the joint-stock.management. Anyhow, that cir- `’ 
cumstance could have no influence in producing the very marked 
difference in the wages given by the two classes of enterprise, and 
the higher wages would not, and could ‘not, be given unless the 
production was higher. If all the industries of the country, then, 
were put under joint-stock management, the result would be (1) a 
general reduction in the amount produced, and (2) a consequent 
reduction in the general remuneration of the working-classes, and 
the general level of natural comfort; and the result would be still 
worse under universal Government management. One ofthe labonrer’s 
greatest interests is efficient management, and if he suffers from the 
replacement of individual employers by joint-stock companies, he 
would suffer much- more by the replacement of both by the State, 
excepting only in those few departments of business for which the 
State happens to possess peculiar advantages and aptitude. I shall 
treat in a subsequent paper of State Socialism in the establishment. 
of popular rights. ` 
JOHN RAE. 
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HE Argentine Republic is a peculiarly constituted country. ' It has 
also come through a good deal of rough experience in the eighty 
years in which it has claimed to be a nation. A nation in reality it has 
never yet become. The fourteen provinces which form the Argentine 
Confederation have never been so thoroughly welded together as to 
possess a national sentiment dominating, and at the same time sooth- 
ing provincial jealousies. In the rare intervals of peace and harmony 
they have enjoyed since they started on an independent career in 1810, 
provincialism has always been more or less rampant. The feud 
between Buenos Ayres and the inland provinces has hardly had time 
to cool after one civil war, before another plunged them afresh in 
gall and bitterness. Not till the last thirty years did the country 
have any real rest from guerilla fighting. The Gauchos were a con- 
tinual scourge to it, and Gaucho generals were its rulers and harriers 
combined. There were always a few too many of them. Rosas 
might have been an endurable tyrant, if Lavalle, Estrada, and 
Urquiza had given him an occasional breathing spell. As it was, he 
had seldom a moment’s peace. When a rising had been crushed at 
Cordoba, a pronunciamiento was reported in Corrientes, and ere 
Corrientes had been pacified, somebody else had broken loose at Tucu- 
man. A Buenos Ayres Governor of those days was an Ishmaelite, 
indeed, and if his hand was not literally against every man, there were 
hands in abundance against him.. 

It was fondly hoped that the Gancho era of Argentine politics had 
closed for ever in 1861, on the battlefield of Pavon. Then the 
politicians and the financiers all broke out into hymns of peace. There 
was to be no more fighting in this South American Eden. Pro- 
nunciamientos and all other forms of evil shape were to go out of 
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fashion. Moral force was to rule, and fighting was to be a thing of 
the past. The Buenos Ayres revolt of 1880 somewhat disturbed that 
halcyon theory, but it quickly revived again, and once more the 
Argentines and their friends agreed that civil strife had become an 
anachronism. But again rude facts have upset golden dreams. Buenos 
Ayres, the rich, the brilliant, and the wealthy capital of the River Plate, 
has indulged in another sharp frenzy of insurrection. Its citizens, 
goaded by misrule and spoliation, have tried with but partial success to 
throw off the yoke of a filibustering gang imposed on them by the 
provinces. The streets have flowed with blood, and public buildings 
have been cannonaded by national ironclads. A President more 
detested than Rosas ever was, has been hunted out of the city to steal“ 
back again under the protection of provincial bayonets. At one time 
it seemed as if Buenos Ayres had been beaten by the Provincials as 
completely as she was ten years ago, and by the same men too. 
General Roca, who forced her back into the Confederation in 1880, 
organised also the victory, such as it is, of 1890. It was evidently 
through his influence that the insurgents Jaid down their arms, and 
sacrificed their cause within an hour or two after its apparent triumph. 
The revolt has great political, and still greater financial significance. 
Tt casts a cloud on the future of the Argentine Republic, which no 
ordinary ray of sunshine will be able to break through. There may 
be a silver lining to it somewhere, in fact, sanguine eyes’ already 
begin to see a little bit of silver; but shadows like these are not to 
be dispelled in a day or a week. 

The political mischief might not be serious if it were not of such 
old standing. In itself, the feud between Buenos Ayres and the 
inland provinces is not vital. It turns on no great and uncompromis- 
able question of principle such as separated the Northern and Southern 
States before their life and death struggle for mastery. It is a thing 
of sentiment and political prestige quite as much as of real interest. 
The Buenos Ayreans suffer in their amour propre rather than in their - 
pockets or their persons, but all the same, it is hard on them to have 
to endure a half alien régime, which they know they could soon throw 
off if they had a fair chance. Were the constitution of the Republic 
honestly enforced for only a year or two, the supremacy of the Cor- 
dovese gang would be at an end. A clean ballot-box and a fair quota 

‘of representatives in Congress would secure for Buenos Ayres all she 
wants without the firing of another shot. Her complaint is that for 
the past ten years she has been filibustered by Cordoba, Santa Fé, 
and Tucuman, out of her proper place in the Confederation. Her 
voice was stifled, her industry was crushed by taxes in the levying of 
which she had only a secondary voice, and her good name was 
dragged in the dirt by a corrupt administration over which she had 
little or no control. This argument she is able to drive home to 
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foreign bondholders, and other sympathetic observers by pointing out 
that after she lost her due share of weight in the Republic, the 
national finances drifted into utter confusion, the currency lost seventy 
per cent. of its normal value in gold, and jobbing honey-combed the 
public service from the ex-President himself to the meanest of his 
menials. Buenos Ayres when supreme may have had her faults, bat 
the many and varied sins of the Cordoba Gang make them look like 
virtues in comparison. 

Having stated the fundamental issue of the ‘case—the chief pro- 
vince of the Confederation against the secondary provinces—let us 
indicate rapidly how it arose out of the past history of the country. 
From the birth of their independence the Argentines have erred in 
aiming too high and hampering themselves with too large a pro- 
gramme. “The United States of South America” was the first title 
they adopted, and it revealed even at that early day a wide range of 
unfulfilled aspiration. They were, at the first suitable opportunity, to 
absorb Uruguay and Paraguay into the Confederation. Twice they 
went to war with Brazil to prevent her forestalling them in Uruguay, 
and it was the second of these wars which finally broke the power of 
the dictator Rosas. Bolivia and Patagonia were reserved for later 
consumption, and the possibility was not overlooked that Brazil might 
not always be able to keep a firm hand on Matto Grosso, and her 
other back provinces, which, in point of time, are twice as far from 
Rio de Janeiro as from Buenos Ayres. “The United States of South 
America” would have been a grand country if the Argentine ideal of 
eighty years ago had not encountered quite so many unexpected | 
difficulties at the outset... When the Confederation got into its 
teens it drew in its horns a little, and submitted to the limited and 
reduced title of “United States of the River Plate.” So it was 
styled for the first time in the Treaty of Commerce with Great 
Britain, negotiated by Sir Woodbine Parish, in 1825. 

But this smaller programme was still beyond Argentine strength, 
and terrible waste of blood and treasure has been made in unsuccess- 
ful attempts to carry it out. It was one of the grand ideas which 
have been the bane of Argentine politics, and the main source of its 
troubles. The people took to making history when their proper 
business was to grow wool and raise wheat. In 1828, when they had . 
just effected their first loan in England for the purpose, as they 
doubtless honestly meant at the time, of promoting public works and 
immigration, they went to war with Brazil over the Banda Oriental, 
and the money which was to have built a great harbour at Ensenada, 
got wasted in powder and shot at Monte Video. After beating the 
Brazilians the Confederation had not strength enough left to hold 

s itself together. It broke up into five provinces, each of which was 
captured by a dictator of its own. General Dorrego got Buenos 
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Ayres, Lopez took Santa F6, Ibarra hoisted his banner in Santiago, 
Bustos, with the help of the priests, snatched Cordoba, and Quiroja, 
afterwards a zealous lieutenant of Rosas, had to be content with 
Rioja, though he aimed at higher things. In this division of 
governorships one important guerilla chief had been overlooked, and 
he resented the slight. General Lavalle, on returning with his 
victorious Gauchos from Brazil, wanted in city phrase “to know 
where he camo in.” Nothing having been reserved for him, he pro- 
ceeded to help himself after the custom of the country and the age. 
He pounced on Dorrego, the Governor of Buenos Ayres, at Navarro, 
and shot him. 

But when Lavalle fancied that he had thus secured the reversion 
to the chief province, he found that he had another rival, and a 
tougher one, to deal with. There came down on him from Guardia 
Monte a commander of Rural Militia, Rosas by name. Being one of 
the principal estancieros, or Shepherd Kings, in his own district, he 
was well provided with the sinews of war. At the first onset Lavalle 
was defeated, and though tho battle of Puente Marquez was not in 
itself a very important affair, it gave an evil turn to the development 
of Argentina. The Republic fella prey to guerilla politics of the most 
rancorous and quarrelsome sort. Every province, and even every 
town, was divided into factions. Most of them simply took the name 
of their local chief, but more general catchwords were also in use. 
The Reds, or Progressistas, were fond of posing as Unitarios, while 
they dubbed their opponents Federals. Buenos Ayres was federal, 
because it wished to keep a free hand in regard to its unruly neigh- 
bours. The typical Unitario of those days was General Paz, a 
Cordovan. He objected to Bustos, the Ultramontane Governor of his 
native State, ahd turned him out, whereupon Quiroja, who was in 
league with Rosas, swept down on him from Rioja They had two 
short campaigns, the first in 1829, when Quiroja was sent home with-a 
flea in his ear, and the second in 1880, when the champion of Rioja was 
again unfortunate. The victories of Tablada and Oncativo made Paz 
a hero inthe Andine region. His next move would in all likelihood 
Fave been on Buenos Ayres, had not the always inopportune Rosas 
forestalled him, as he had done Lavalle the year before. In 1829 Rosas 
got himself elected to the Governorship of Buenos Ayres, and his first 
enterprise was to settle accounts with Paz. His ally Quiroja up in 
the north-west was put in a position to attack Paz vigorously. The 
fighting began at Rio Cuarto, spread to Mendoza, and then to Tucu- 
man. Paz had the worst of it every time, and not for several years 
was he able to show fight again. 

Meanwhile Rosas, in 1888, started on his celebrated expedition 
against the Indians in the south of Buenos Ayres, He drove them 
south across the Rio Negro, and thus far threw the pampas open for 
settlement. The prestige of his Indian campaign enabled him two 
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years later (1835) to proclaim himself Dictator, a precedent which was 
partly followed forty years later by General Roca, when he made an 
Indian campaign a stepping-stone to the Presidentship. But rivals 
were still superabundant, and every now and then Rosas had to be 
fighting for his own hand somewhere or other. In 1889 he was 
compelled to march against General Estrada in Corrientes, and what 
might have been a dangerous rising was nipped in the bud at Pajo 
Larga. In 1841 Lavalle popped up again, this time in the north- 
west. Being captured as well as defeated, Rosas had him shot in 
cold. blood. ; 
- In 1845 another stormy spirit of revolt reappeared. The Unitarios 
had transferred their head-quarters across the river to Monte 
Video, where General Paz, their leader, was now hatching desperate 
designs against ‘Rosas. The Dictator laid siege to the Uruguayan 
capital, a task he was destined never to finish, though he worked hard 
at it for about eight years. All the while, anarchy reigned in the 
provinces, save in Entre Rios, which had fallen into the hands of a 
local tyrant, Urquiza, who seems to have been above the average of 
guerilla chiefs. He entered, into an alliance with Brazil, offensive 
and defensive, against Rosas. They carried the war into the enemy's 
country, and had advanced within striking distance of Buenos Ayres 
before Rosas could raise the siege of Monte Video, and recall his army 
to defend his own capital’ One sharp engagement decided the war. 
‘At Caseros, in the neighbourhood of Buenos Ayres, Rosas was com- 
pletely routed. 

Here Rosas vanishes from Argentine history to make room for his 
victor, Urquiza, the champion of Entre Rios. This broke up for a time- 
the Confederation. The up-river provinces formed a new Confederation 
for themselves with a separate capital at Parana. For the next nine 
years there were two Brentfords with a king, or at least a Congress, in 
each. It was only a question of’ time when they should again come 
to loggerheads. Buenos Ayres, thinking she had secured a match 
for Urquiza in her Minister of War, General Mitré, challenged the 
inevitable combat in 1859 and was worsted by Urquiza at Cepeda. 
Buenos Ayres was forced back into the Confederation and had to 
sit behind Entre Rios, but only for a short time. Mitré made 
another attempt in 1861 and with better success. The veteran 
Urquiza was routed at Pavon, and the centre of gravity moved down 
the river again to Buenos Ayres. The Confederation was restored 
under its proper head, and in 1862 Mitré was elected President. 
From Pavon dates the existence of Argentina as a nation. It had 
till then been a group of provinces living in hot water with each 
other. Mitré consolidated them and created among them a balance 
of power which rendered it possible for a Federal Government to 
maintain itself apart from and independent of the provinces. 

Had the balance of power been’ allowed to remain undisturbed, the 
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era of a civil war would have been over on the River Plate, as the 
politicians and financiers once more proclaimed it to be. But the 
provincial spirit was still far from being dead, and there was as little 
love as ever lost between Cordoba and Buenos Ayres. Any bold 
soldier who'could play his cards well might revive the moribund 
Unitarios and find a pliant tool in them. Such a soldier was Julio 
Roca, now Minister of the Interior, a man trained in frontier war as 
Rosas had been, and as well suited to his time as Rosas was. Roca 
is a born ruler, firm, resolute, and ambitious. He is also a 
statesman in his way, though of a not very noble school, his model 
being Macchiavelli. From his boyhood he has sat at the feet of the 
master of Italian statecraft, and in actual life has found or made some 
fine opportunities of turning his maxims to account. Having married 
into a distinguished Cordovese family—that of Dean Funes—he be- 
came Cordvvese in politics and in policy. Then he took another leaf 
out of the book of Rosas in suggesting and carrying out very suc- 
cessfully an expedition against the Indians. He cleared them out of 
the southern parts, both of Buenos Ayres and Cordoba, and so 
strengthened the frontier against them that they have never since 
been able to give serious trouble to settlers. When the old, old 
quarrel broke out again between Buenos Ayres and the inland pro- 
vinces, Roca, like another General Monk, could turn either scale by 
throwing his sword into it. He preferred the Unitarios, as the Pro- 
vincials still called themselves, though rather to disguise than to 
indicate their object. Afterwards they adopted the even more self- 
satirical title of “ Nationals.” 

In 1880 Buenos Ayres, having ‘been seized with one of its periodical 
fits of restiveness, the Provincials from Cordoba and Tucuman swooped 
down on it as they were about to do again the other day, if Buenos 
Ayres had not at the psychological moment ran short of cartridges. 
Roca, in his pet character of General Monk, marched into the city 
and speedily quieted it. Then he had himself elected President, and 
in the following year (1881) Buenos Ayres was reduced to the rank 
of an ordinary province by having its capital taken from it, and appro- 
priated by the nation. That*was a thoroughly Macchiavellian stroke, 
in which the calculating genius of Roca is to be clearly seen. By 
forcing the Buenos Ayreans to form a new capital for the province, 
he removed the most active of their leaders from the city, and secured 
free scope there for himself. Such of them as did not or could not 
migrate to La Plata were gradually driven out of politics. Morally, 
Buenos Ayres became a conquered city. It had been filibustered by 
the Cordoba and Tucuman carpet-baggers, who introduced into it 
quite a new kind of politics and finance. 

Cordoyese carpet-baggers, now known as “ Oelmanites,” are a 
- race by themselves, who have improved on the worst examples 
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offered them either in Australia or the United States. They not only 
endorse the Tammany Hall maxim that to the victors belong the 
spoils, but they go a long step further, and hold that the victors 
should take as much spoil as they can lay their hands on. It is 
acknowledged all over the world that a man should live by his trade, 
and their trade is politics. They make no secret of it, and have not 
a vestige of false shame about it. Politics to them means office, 
salaries, opportunities. They devote their lives to the public service, 
and the public should show proper gratitude to them. If it curries 
favour with them by making them presents—good ; if it wants some 
special favour, and is willing to pay an adequate price—good again ; 
if it can be drawn into a grand speculation in which the big prizes 
drop into official pockets, and most of the blanks into other pockets, 
what harm? If it be willing to have its credit exploited by raising 
loans, granting concessions, setting up free banks, and revelling all- 
round in borrowed money, why should the poor politician not embrace , 
the chance to fill his pockets? Such are the political ethics of Cor- 
doba, as they were speedily practised on Buenos Ayres after its 
capture by the Cordovese carpet-baggers. 

And now who are the carpet-baggers? It would be unfair to. 
Roca to call him one, though he opened the door for them dnd care- 
fully refrained from turning them out until the other day, when new 
arrangements could be made to suit himself. He has not only shown. 
great forbearance to them, but he stands in close personal relations to 
some ofthem. Juarez Celman, the arch-jobber and concession-monger, 
is his brother-in-law. It was’ Roca who at the close of his presi- 
dential term in 1886 brought down Celman from Cordoba, and put 
him in as a presidential warming pan. The idea was that the warm- 
ing pan having filled itself with doubloons should return to Cordoba, 
and leave the stage open again for General Monk, but that part of 
the confidential programme went awry. Celman got so intoxicated 
with the delights of rolling in money that he became deaf to the pru- 
dent counsels of his brother-in-law. Once firmly seated on the 
beggar’s horse, he rode ahead to the usual destination. It was 
a lively change for him from a law clerk’s desk in Cordoba to the 
Plaza Victoria, and he enjoyed it. His early career was so very 
obscure that even his townsmen give different accounts of it. Accord- 
ing to'some he began life as a boy in the Municipal Office, but I learn 
from a local history of the province that he owed his start toa lawyer, 
Señor Del Viso, who employed him first as clerk and then as secretary. 
Del Viso having been elected Governor, both of them abandoned law 
for politics, and Celman became his friend’s Prime Minister. 

The local chronicler already referred to says proudly of this admin- 
istration that “it was composed for the most part of young men and 
Progressistas, with ideas new and advanced, and keen initiators of 
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liberal reform.” One of their reforms was civil marriage, which they 
carried in the teeth of the strongest and most bigoted priesthood in 
the River Plate. So astutely did Celman work his premicrship that 
he became the next Governor of Cordoba, and brought a crowd of his 
friends into the inner circle. His half-brother, Marcos Juarez, he 
made Jefe Politica, or Prefect of Police, a usual stepping-stone to the 
Governorship, which Don Marcos enjoyed till the other day to the 
great amusement of his fellow-citizens. A smart young brother-in- 
law became Intendente, or Mayor of the'city, and he is booked for 
the next Governor—so nicely do the carpet-beggars arrange all those 
family affairs in advance. Another henchman, Dr. Carcano, has since 
become notorious in Buenos Ayres as his Black Pope, or go-between. 
The delicate duty of a Black Pope is to conduct certain private and 
personal negotiations which frequently run parallel with the official 
ones. In the too frank phraseology of Washington lobbyists he 
“ fixes up the steal,” says how much is wanted for A., how much for 
B., how much for C., and so on down to Z., assuming he stops there, 
which is by no means certain. ; 

Evidently Roca had nòt a high opinion of his relative’s intellect, or 

he would not have chosen him for a warming pan, but in that he was. 
not singular. Englishmen who knew Celman in Cordoba describe him 
as a creature without brains, but of unlimited self-assurance, and a 
low kind of cleverness. He had played his cards well as a politician, 
and every step he rose was well secured by the new allies he was 
always gathering round him, He filled every official vacancy with 
relatives or friends who became his touts and electioneers. Carcano, 
his Black Pope, he made Postmaster-General at Buenos Ayres, and 
editor of the new presidential organ, La Argentina. Every man in 
the ring has gorged himself with presents, pickings, commissions, and 
plunder under all kinds of names. The site of Celman’s private 
house in Bueno’ Ayres is well known to have been given to him as a 
mark of gratitude for favours to come. It is full of pictures and 
Statuary, which he had not the trouble either of selecting or paying 
for. From his windows he could look north, east, west, and south on 
public works which in some shape had paid toll to him or other members 
of the gang. It was almost impossible to get an audience of him on 
business without being blackmailed from the street-door upwards. 

In the salad days of the Celman régime, when paper dollars were 
flying about in handfuls, an itching palm might have been painted 
over the door of every Ministry as an official symbol. An eminent 
contractor in Buenos Ayres said once: “ When I want to see a 
Minister it costs me on an average six or seven hundred dollars. At 
the door I must slip two dollars into the porter’s hands, or his Excellency 
is not likely to be in. Then I get to the secretary’s clerk, and a fifty 
dollar note must be dropped among his papers, or his Excellency is 
sure to be engaged three or four deep. That passes me on to the 
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secretary, whose valuable time is worth a hundred dollars a minute. 
He thinks he is doing me a great favour when he lets me off for five 
hundred dollars. At last I get tothe great man himself, and how he 
receives me depends entirely on the progress of affairs between his 
Black Pope and me. If the official percentages are being satisfactorily 
arranged he is chatty and pleasant as can be—promises anything I 
like to ask, and meaning all the time to do very little. But if the 
private negotiations are hanging fire, it has a visibly depressing 
influence on the official ones also.” 

There are still some Arcadian souls who will not believe that 
Argentine jobbing is so brazen-faced as it is called. Doubtless many 
untrue stories are told about it, and the modicum of truth in others 
may be much exaggerated. I would fain avoid giving countenance 
to mere gossip, and therefore limit my illustrations to what good 
authority can be given for. The Northern Central Railway job, for 
instance, was carried out with such unblushing coolness that nearly 

_ every step of it can be traced. A political railway had been built 
from Cordoba to Tacuman, a nigger railway, good only to quarter 
politicians on as managers, station-masters, and engine-drivers. The 
Argentine Government could not work it, could hardly keep the 
engines on the rails even, and it had to besold. Tenders were invited 
by public advertisement, and a day and hour were appointed for 
opening them at the Ministry of Public Works in presence of the 
tenderers. Three tenderers were represented on the occasion, and 
three tenders were duly pened. A. offered fifteen milion one hun- 
dred thousand dollars, B. fifteen million dollars, and C. fourteen 
million nine hundred dollars. The Minister of Public Works 
declared A. to be the purchaser, and the preparation of the 
contracts was at once begun. President Celman was at this time 
out of Buenos Ayres—in Cordoba, I believe—and a fortnight after- 
wards a telegram was received by the successful tenderer stating that 
by mistake one of the tenders had been overlooked. The original 
tenderers were invited to meet again at the Ministry of Public Works 
and see it opened. They did so, when the Minister entered into a 
rambling oxplanation about a tender having been sent by mistake to 
his private house and lost itself somehow in his letter-box. It had 
now been recovered, and on being opened it turned out to be a second 
tender from C. for fifteen million two hundred thousand dollars, which 
was daly accepted, and A. calmly put on one side, though the contracts 
with him had actually been drafted! 

The letter-box story was a very transparent mask for something 
peculiar that had taken place in the interval between the first and 
second meetings at the Ministry of Public Works, but where this 
carpet-bagging came in was not at first quite clear. There could 
be very little steal in a simple act of sale and purchase. It had, 
however, ẹ sequel in which the cloven hoof betrayed itself. The 
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purchaser on taking possession found the railway in a sorry state. There 
was hardly a rail on it fit for anything else than corkscrews, and the 
sleepers would have made poor firewood. The road had in short to 
be rebuilt, and the Government guaranteed interest on several millions 
of dollars for that purpose. There is nothing that the carpet-bagger 
and filibusterer likes so well as to have his finger in a little loan. 
Anything may be put down under the elastic head of “ commission 
or floating expenses.” How this particular loan was officially greased 
is no doubt recorded in the archives of the Argentine secret service. 
What appears on the surface is that the Northern Central Railway, 
instead of realising fifteen million one hundred thousand dollars for 
the’ Treasury, as it would have done under A.’s tender, produced, 
after allowing for the new capital, only twelve or thirteen million 
dollars. ` 
Loan-mongering of various sorts was an impcftant and lucrative 
branch of the filibustering business of Celman and Company. In loan 
contracts a very liberal margin is generally left for commissions and 
etceteras. Four per cent on the “firm” price is not unusual, and 
if the contractor were reproached with extravagance he might shrug 
his shoulders and say significantly: ‘‘ My dear fellow, you don’t 
suppose that we get it all, do you?” Then the contractor has to get 
his profit, which, if he is abnormally merciful, may be another five 
per cent. In Argentine usury that is mild. I have copies of the 
official contracts of one small loan where the difference between the 
contractor’s price and the issue price was fifteen per cent. Of course, 
only “‘ very eminent firms” get big whacks like these, and in the final 
adjustment of accounts Celman and Company would not be forgotten. 
Juarez Celman, the lawyer’s clerk of ten years ago and the reputed 
forty million dollar man of to-day, must have done some conjuring 
with his presidential salary of thirty-six thousand dollars a year if 
he had no subsidiary sources of income. His sudden wealth is of 
itself primd facie proof that he had. It is confirmed by the strange 
coincidence of all his political friends and confederates having also 
leaped from poverty to affluence in their first few years of office. 
His Black Pope Carcano, who, by the way, lost his Postmaster-Gene- 
ralghip in the recent lightening of the pirate ship, produced from his 
Cordovese carpet-bag one of the many princely mansions in the 
vicinity of Palermo where the late revolution broke out. Public 
opinion in Buenos Ayres may do them injustice, but it is firmly 
convinced that Celman and Carcano had a finger, and not a little one 
either, in all the loans brought out under their auspices, as well as in 
the important concessions which they induced a servile legislature to 
vote by the dozen. According to popular repute every man of thé 
gang had his price, and “ Carcano’s tariff” became a byword among’ 
concession hunters. All kinds of favours, large or small, were 
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thankfully received by them. They could open their mouths one day 
to the extent of a million or a million and a half dollars, and next 
day they would playfully swallow a two or three hundred dollar pill. 
In one notorious case, a million and a half dollars was publicly 
mentioned as the cost of.“ carrying through” a concession, Turkish 
officials, who have hitherto been the champion artists in backsheesh, 
leave off where Argentine blackmailers begin. The price of a drain- 
age scheme at Buenos Ayres would buy a whole cabinet of pashas at 
Galata. 

When Argentina is said to be a very rich country, I readily admit 
that it is—in concessions and other political spoil. Talk yourself 
hoarse about the fertility of the pampas, their bottomless beds of black 
loam and the splendid crops they can produce, but do not forget that 
the two best paying trades in the country have for years past been 
politics and finance; exploiting the Treasury with one hand, and 
European capitalists with the other. The money which has been 
made and lost over there since President Celman came into office, in 
1886, runs into millions sterling.” A true inventory of it would be 
thrown aside as incredible, or more indulgent readers might refer it 
with a sneer to Baron Munchausen. But without attempting an exact 
estimate, simply look at the scope which the filibusterers have had 
for their operations. When the Cordoba régime began with General 
Roea’s presidentship, in 1880, the public debt, internal and external, 
was under eighty-seven million dollars. When he handed over the 
reins to his brother-in-law Celman, in 1886, it had grown to fully a 
hundred and seventeen million dollars, and the Ministry of Finance 
was costing fourteen and three-quarter million dollars a year. 
President Celman in his second message to Congress (May 1888) 
stated the amount of the debt at forty-seven million dollars Internal, 
and ninety-two millions External—total a hundred and thirty-nine 
millions, or twenty-two millions increase in a couple of years, In his 
last message (May 1890) he had to report a further increase to two 

, hundred and eighty-one and a half million dollars—namely, a hundred 
and eighty-eight millions Internal, and ninety-three and a half millions 
External. The rapidity with which the carpet-baggers have rm up the 
public debt is a disgrace they cannot get away from. Tt rests on no 
vague hearsay or mere suspicion, but is fixed on them by their official 
records, from which the following figures are taken: 


ARGENTINE NATIONAL DEBT, 1880-90. 


INTERNAL. EXTERNAL, TOTAL. PEE CENT. INCREASE. 
arch 81 $ 
1880 a one 86,313,000 
1886 y w 117,000,000 25 
1888 47,100,000 92,427,000 189,527,000 20 
1889 187,946,000 93,698,000 281,644,000 120 


Excess of 1890 over 1880. . . . $195,831,000 227 
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National debts have a habit of growing fast, but not many of them 
more than treble themselves in a decennium as that of the Argentine 
Republic has done under the Cordoba régime. The carpet-baggers, 
who till lately terrorised Buenos Ayres, not only spent lavishly as 
most young Governments do, but they discovered entirely new and 
original methods of mortgaging the future. They went in for bank- 
ing reform forsooth! One of the many political errors of the Argen- 
tine Republic has been an inveterate weakness for State banking. 
The first bank in Buenos Ayres—it was a modest and useful institu- 
tion, started‘ by English merchants to relieve them from exorbitant 
rates of discount—the politicians would have a hand in. They 
brought it of course to grief, and it was soon a mere distributor of 
Government greenbacks. After the fall of Rosas (1852), it was re- 
suscitated as the Provincial Bank of Buenos Ayres, and up to the 
beginning of the Cordoba régime it got along very well, though still 
mainly in the greenback business. A second State bank, the 
` National, was started in 1872, and after that came a flood of pro- 
vincial banks, all ron as a branch of provincial politics. They lent 
money to their friends, with a light heart and on lighter security. 
But thet did not do so much harm after all, seeing the borrowers took 
it in paper, and the only difficulty was to print the paper fast enough. 
Paper money is a strange and apparently incurable mania among 
Argentines, especially up the country. They are absolutely free from 
European prejudices in favour of metallic money. Gold they have 
come to regard as a thing of evil not to be touched or countenanced 
in any shape. When foreigners talk to them of their absurdly 
inflated paper values, they reply: ‘‘ Oh, no, it is not the paper values 
that are too high; it is the gold. Gold premiums are outrageous 
evils and must collapse one day.” They play off paper against gold 
—a very one-sided and fore-doomed contest for any country to enter 
into; above all for a young country whose exports do not cover more 
than two-thirds of its imports, and less than'half of its total foreign 
liabilities. 

The carpet-baggers are Argentine to the backbone in their heredi- 
tary partiality for paper money. ‘‘More paper” was ever their 
shibboleth until foreign capitalists at the cleventh hour put a veto on 
it. The so-called Argentine boom which preceded, and in fact pro- 
duced the present collapse, was a thing of paper mainly. Substantial 
progress there was, doubtless, in various directions, but the higher 
flights of speculation were made on paper wings. The pinions of the 
Argentine Deodalus were greenbacks, and they had an advantage over 
their classic originals, in so far as they could be indefinitely renewed 
and multiplied. This now Dwdalus broke his fall by collecting a pile of 
paper wings underneath him. To our unsympathetic eyes “ Nacionales ” 
may be mere rag money, but he prefers them to either gold or silver. 
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The whole problem of State banking in the Argentine is to get notes 
enough. Secure that, and everything else may be trusted to take 
care of itself. The Celmanites bravely did their share of note manu- 
facturing. They have given to the four millions of Argentines nearly 
the same quantity of paper currency as the thirty-six million inhabi- 
tants of the United Kingdom require to have in circulation. The 
United Kingdom is satisfied with forty millions sterling. The Argen- 
tine Republic has, in its various issues legal and illegal, about two 
hundred million dollars, and still it cries for more. In the past 
three years its note circulation has nearly trebled, and yet grave 
responsible politicians, like the new President Pellegrini, affirm that 
it is still inadequate to the wants of the country. Of course, it will 
always be when the value of the paper dollar falls faster than the 
number of them is increased. f 

In 1886, when Celman took office, gold was nearly at par, which 
in popular language means that the paper money of the day was 
only at a slight discount measnred in gold. The note circulation was 
then about eighty million dollars, and for two or three years of Roca’s 
Administration (1880-86) it had been actually convertible—you could’ 
get gold for bank-notes in Buenos Ayres. Under these conditions the 
Argentine paper dollar was practically worth its face value—four 
shillings. But that was not good enough for Celman and Company. 
They had called into existence a ravenous brood of State banks. All 
the loafers, beef-eaters, and Orpheus C. Kerrs were in a hurry to 
Borrow, but there was no money to lend them. The eighty million 
dollar notes in circulation only sufficed for legitimate trade, and more 
could not be printed under the existing law. Finance Minister 
Pachec solved the dilemma, with a little bit of sleight-of-hand, 
entirely to Argentine taste. He patched up a free banking law pro- 
fessedly on United State lines, but with much more of Cordoba than 
of Washington in it. The supply of notes was to be doubled, not all 
at once, but by degrees, starting with an addition of forty million 
dollars to the existing eighty millions. The new note was to bè 
called a “ Nacional ”—the only provision of the law which has been 
strictly carried out—and for guarantee it was to have a special issue 
of Government bonds, four and a half per cents. payable in gold. 

The next question was how were the banks to pay for these bonds ? 
Gold: they had none, and the bonds being repayable in gold the 
Government could hardly give them away for nothing—except, per- 
haps, to its special pet, the National Bank. Vales, or IOU’s, are ` 
infinitely useful in Argentine banking, but even the carpet-baggers 
could not stretch financial charity so far as to base a note issue on 
them. Gold had to be got somehow, and Europe was the only source 
of supply. Wheeis had to be set moving within wheels in order 
to reach the pocket of the European capitalist. The Provincial Banks 
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being already of dubious solvency could raise nothing on their own 
credit, and their god-parents, the Provincial Governments, had to help 
them. Most of the Provincial Governments being only second or third 
rate debtors, the National Government had to endorse for them. It 
was a mixed security to lend on, but the British investor will jump 
head-foremost into any kind of wasps’ nest prepared for him by a, 
“ highly respectable house.” * 

Thus the National Government, the Provincial Governments, the 
Provincial Banks, and the Provincial politicians had the supreme 
felicity of getting heroically in debt all together. The Provincial 
Governments sold bonds of their own in London, and with the proceeds 
bought bonds of the National Government in Buenos Ayres against 
which they issued notes. It would have saved trouble and expense if 
the two sets of carpet-baggers had simply swopped bonds and the 
British investor would have been well out of it. These, moreover, 
were the easiest cases ; more difficult ones had also to be dealt with in 
other ingenious ways. Banks which could not borrow for themselves, - 
or find a friend to borrow for them, had to get credit from the 
Treasury. They arranged to pay for their Government bonds by seven 
annual instalments, and meanwhile they were allowed to go ahead 
issuing notes against them as if they had been fully paid. The two 
principal State banks—the National and the Provincial of Buenos 
Ayres—had to be most leniently treated of all. The proportion of the 
new issue they were entitled to was far beyond what they could pay 
for, even on the instalment principle. But some smart fellows set to 
work to discover neglected claims they had on the Government. The 
Provincial Bank had suffered damage through the nationalisation of 
Buenog Ayres—so many million dollars compensation for that. It 
had lost heavily on its exchange operations in trying to maintain the 

‘convertibility of the old currency in 1884 and 1885—-a few more 
millions for that. Thus artificial credits were made for the Provincial 
Bank as a set off against a considerable portion of its new issue, 
aod the rest it undertook to provide for on the seven years’ 
system. 

The National Bank being the National Bank, and the nation being 
its principal shareholder, it could not, of course, be treated as a 
common debtor. ‘The Government bonds it required to enlarge its 
issue on were simply handed over to it; but with a proviso that they 
should not carry interest. A sarcastic commentary on this transaction 
is furnished by ‘the difference of opinion which has since arisen. as to 
whether it was intended for a gift or a loan. The author of the 
Free Banking Law says now he meant it only fora loan; but his 
successor, Sefior Varela, wrote it off as a gift. Where a sum of many 
million dollars is involved, misunderstandings of that sort are 
unfortunate. Of the one hundred and eighty-eight million dollars of 
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Internal Debt with which the Republic is now saddled, one hundred 
and sixty million dollars arose out of the Free Banking Law of ` 
November 1887, which may be more correctly designated a Free 
Currency Law. Its motto is “ bank-notes for everybody ;” or, “ how 
to trade without gold and pay your debts without costing you any- 
thing.” In sober earnest that is what the Argentines are coming to if 
they keep on their present tack, Once before they ran their currency 
down to the burlesque depth of three-halfpence in the dollar, and it 
needed nearly nine hundred million dollars of paper to buy bread and 
jerked beef for two millions of people. Innocent strangers landing at 
Buenos Ayres in the sixties, or even well into the seventies, were 
horrified at hotel bills, which charged them a hundred dollars per day 
for a room, and twenty or thirty dollars for every meal. If they went 
to the theatre they would have to fill all their pockets with notes to 
pay for a box, and even the pit came to twenty dollars plus twenty 
dollars entrance money. But those dollars had a bark much worse 
than their bite. They had come down in the world, till their sterling 
equivalent of four shillings could buy two dozen of them. 

That is the sort of currency which Celman and Company were 
anxious to get back to. They had the note reduced more than once 
to fifteenpence sterling—all owing, they said, to the iniquitous gold 
premiam, which was manipulated by foreign speculators in the Buenos 
Ayres Bolsa. But it might be that an increase in the note supply 
from eighty million dollars to over two hundred millions in less than 
three years had also some influence on their decline in value. It is 
this currency muddle which demands attention first, foremost, and all 
the way along, both from the Argentines themselves and from their 
creditors. Until it is realised in the full breadth of its wide-reaching 
demoralisation, there can be no permanent relief to the country. 
Other evils and difficulties lie on the surface; this one goes to the 
root of the whole commercial, financial, and political system. With 
money so bad and fraudulent as the Argentines revel in, no country 
can have profitable or useful intercourse with the rest of the world; 
it can have no standard of value fit to trust from day to day ; its 
public revenue and expenditure must be always in disorder, and stable 
Government of the rudest kind becomes well-nigh impracticable. 
With the best intentions, and the most honourable sentiments, people 
cannot be sure of meeting their foreign engagements punctually with 

' bank-notes which may every now and then drop to sixty or seventy 
per cent. discount. 

So far as personal character and reputation go, the new President 
Pellegrini is the man for the emergency. He is highly cultivated 
without being a theorist or a doctrinaire. He is a good tactician 
without having ever soiled his fingers with jobbing or concession- 
mongering. Foran Argentine politician, he has an exceptionally wide 
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experience of the world.. London is as familiar to him as Buenos 
Ayres, and he is at home also in the City. There is English common 
sense about him, thanks no doubt to the strain of English blood in 
his veins. ‘Tradition gives him credit for being nearly related to our 
own ideal tribune, John Bright, and, though the relationship may not 
be quite so close as is said, it must have had some wholesome influence 
on his moral constitution and his training. The one reproach ever 
heard against Pellegrini during the Celman scandals, was that he 
should have got into such a galere, and being in, should have 
remained. , He certainly ran a risk of touching pitch and ‘being 
defiled,’ but the event has proved him to be a far-seeing man. Know- 
ing as he must have done what Celman was, and how the thieves’ 
carnival must end, he waited apparently for his opportunity. Now 
he has got it and in a perfectly constitutional way. Whatever difference 
of opinion there may be as to the other party-leaders in Buenos 
Ayres, no one can deny that Pellegrini stood at his post all through 
the crisis. He gave his rivals a fair chance, and even his opponents 
he treated honourably. Now, in his turn he is entitled to a fair 
field, though there is more than one reason to doubt if he will get it. 
His partnership with Roca may not bode well. Of course it must be 
. paid for either in meal or in malt. The Argentine Macchiavelli never 
gives himself away, or does anything for nothing. Pellegrini will 
have had to take him on his own terms, however stiff, and most likely 
it is the next reversion of the presidentship. 

_ But, whether under Roca or Pellegrini, the Republic will be much 
safer than it was under Celman. An attempt at least will now be 
made to deal with the ruinous abuses which are festering in the body 
politic. It cannot be expected to have » sudden or rapid success. 
The evils that Argentina is suffering from have penetrated deep into 
the commerce, the finance, and the whole economy of the country. 
Take the currency question alone, and ask yourself what one man can 
be expected to do in a few weeks or months towards healing a sore 
which, has been running for over sixty years! The patient has yet 
to be convinced that it is a sore and not a mere outbreak of over- 
exuberant health. At every new pinch there will be babbling lunatics 
in Congress and in the local press clamouring for more rag-money. 
Before Mr. Pellegrini was warm in the presidential chair, he heard the 
old, old cry raised—a new issue of a hundred millions. He will very 
probably have to yield to it, though his personal objection to such 
quack measures was voluntarily proclaimed and put on record only a 
few months ago. There can be no question just now, or for months 
hence, of a new foreign loan except it be ‘to avert default on loans 
already out. Hven the short-sighted optimism of Bishopsgate Street 
‘must by this time be nearly exhausted, and outside of the commission 
clique nobody in this country wants more Argentine securities. As- 
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. a pis aller there may have to be more rag-money to meet urgent 
necessities, but next dose should be the last. 

If President Pellegrini is to live up to the expectations of his 
friends and the stern exigencies of the situation, he will at the earliest 
moment produce a statesmanlike scheme for giving the Republic a 
circulating medium which will be of some use in international exchange. 
The present one is fit only for Gauchos and political pickpockets. It 
has been created by loafers and jobbers to enable them to plunder the 
honest labourer. If it be continued, it will drive labour out of the 
country, and commerce after it. Tho close-fisted Italians and Basques 
who go out to the River Plate to work hard and take home all the 
money they can save in a few years, are not always going to let them- 
selves be fooled as they have been lately with bank-notes which may 
be down twenty per cent. in value before they have had them half an 
hour in their pockets. When they used to put their savings in thc 
banks that was worse. Every cent they could scrape together was 
lodged on deposit until the little pile grew big enough to be remitted 
home. On the day before the mail closed, men and women went in 
hundreds to the banks to get drafts on Italy or Spain. They knew 
from their receipts they had so many dollers to their credit, and they 
had it all reckoned out how many lires or pesetas of their own country 
they should get for it. But in the interval things may have happened 
which the poor souls had no suspicion of Just the day before, the 
gold premium may have shot up thirty or forty points, sending their 
wretched paper dollars down in the same proportion. When they 
made sure of getting a draft for a hundred lires, the teller might 
have to explain to them that the Italian equivalent of their dollars 
was now only eighty lires. They would first be dumbfoundered, then 
indignant, then heartbroken. Often and often men, as well as women, 
would slink off into a corner of the bank office and have a good cry. 

At last they became sullenly desperate, stopped putting their savings 
in bank, and stuffed the greasy notes in their belts. Millions of dollars 
of paper money are believed to have disappeared in that way, the 
hoarders still hoping against hope that it may come all right again. If - 
nothing is done toward at least a partial atonement for the cruel 
robbery which has been perpetrated on these foreign labourers, no 
Argentine Government can ever hope to recover credit and con- 
fidence abroad. The Republic has in this matter violated the 
most elementary duty of a civilised State, and’ there can be little 
sympathy felt for its own troubles until it shows some disposition to 
repair the wrongs it has systematically inflicted on the innocent people 
who created for it the best part of its real wealth. In future, foreign 
labour and foreign trade should insist on the Argentines giving them 
honest money. If they will cheat with rag dollars, let them cheat 
each other. As a sequel to honest money, there will also have to be 
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honest banking. Of- that the Argentines have, as a rule, no more 
conception than a monkey has of the violin. They have’played very 
extensively at free banking, with the result that most of their free 
banks are now a public nuisance. Some of them can no longer dis- 
' guise their insolvency, in fact they seem rather proud of it. Where 
‘not openly and confessedly insolvent, they are under grave suspicion. 
Even the condition of the National Bank is, according to Buenos 
Ayres telegrams, “a cause of anxiety.” To-morrow we may hear 
the same thing of the Provincial ‘Bank of Buenos. Ayres, the oldest 
and once the most respected.in the Republic. The minor provincial 
banks, which have been little else than bucket-shops, will have to be 
reformed out of existence. , General Roca is understood to be of that 
opinion, and it is‘strongly held in Argentine circles in London. 
Action has, in fact, been already taken on it, for a Buenos Ayres 
telegram of August 20 states that the Governor of Cordoba (Marcos 
Juarez) has resigned, and the Provincial Bank of Cordoba has been 
closed. This may be the beginning of an honest attempt to rid the 
Republic of the bogus banking system. It was very much happier and 
better off when its business was done by a third of the number of 
banks it now has. A hundred million dollars of hard cash would 
be an infinitely safer currency for it than over two hundred million 
dollars of greenbacks; twelve strong well-managed banks would 
render it far better service in every way than sixty rotten ones. 
If the Argentines could screw themselves up to the self-denial of 
placing their banking system under the control of genuine instead of 
_ amateur bankérs, then there would still be a hope for them; but 
‘ without good money, good banks, and good finance generally, no 
other conceivable good thing that can happen will be of much 
benefit to them. 
W. R. Lawson. 
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H. P. LIDDON 


$n Memoriam. 


OT for a moment will I pretend that I write these memorial words 
on Henry Parry Liddon in the spirit of an impartial critic. On 
the contrary, I venture to write them only in order that those thou- 
sands who admired and honoured him in his public career may know 
a little more of what it was which those who had'the privilege of his 
intimacy, and who dearly loved him, felt to be the peculiar value and 
significance of his personality. Writing of him under the very 
shadow of his loss, that significance and that value impress themselves 
with special] acuteness ; and the memory is quickened by an affection 
which can with diffculty learn to believe that a presence so vital and 
so exhilarating will never be found at our side again, with the look 
and the speech that had, for so long, been our delight. 

What is it that we should say of him, if we are asked why we 
attributed to him such peculiar value ? 

I need not touch on all those obvious gifts of his, which were 
revealed through his preaching and his writing, and which are public 
property. He had literary and theological learning ; he had style ; he 
had rhetorical skill and passion. All this I can assume to be acknow- 
ledged; but what was it in him which gave force and colonr to 
all this ? 

Well, he had that which we call “ distinction.” You might agree 
with him, or not agree ; you might criticise and discuss his gifts ; but, 
anyhow, he had the quality of speciality. In any roomful of men, 
his presence was felt with a distinct and rare impression. If he let 
himself speak, his voice, manner, style, articulation, arrested you ; you 
wanted to listen to him, whoever else was speaking : his phrases, his 
expressions, caught your ear, Here was somebody notable ;, so you 
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knew. He stood out from his fellows: there was a flavoir in his 
company which was unique. 

And this impression was one which belonged to character; it was 
not the result of any particular and separate gift, but it made itself 
known through them all. Whatever he did or said was unlike 
another’s ; was characteristic of himself. And this was what gave 
him, to those who had the joy of his friendship, such intense and un- 
failing interest. In days such as ours, where the average standard 
of culture, and cleverness, and character is so high, it requires a most. 
remarkable force of inward energy for any one to show himself clearly 
and distinctly above the average. It is this which makes the present. 
generation of educated men appear so strangely dull and common- 
place. Such crowds of men can come up to a very decent level; so 
very, very few can pass it. The result is that they all look exactly 
alike; they all talk with about the same ability; they all conform to 
a very respectable standard of knowledge and reading and wits; we 
feel that they have all been through a common mill ; a very good mill ; 
we do not deny that; only, good as are Huntley & Palmer’s Reading 
Mills, it must be confessed that the biscuits are very much alike. This 
feeling of the common average weighs upon us, and depresses. It 
makes us horribly conscious that nobody need be missed—that there is 
-certain to be only too many who are ready to take his place, and who 
will do as wellas he. And, therefore, it is with quite a peculiar and 
excessive delight that we recognise one who, like Liddon, so obviously 
stands apart from, and above, the average. He had kept his contours 
free; he had never let himself be ground down to the ordinary 
mould. He had got the tone and quality that could never be mis- 
. taken for anothers. He was, in a word, intensely interesting. 
To watch him, to catch his glance, his gestures, his motion, 
his intonation, was a perpetual joy in itself. Everything that 
came from him, in word or deed, was exactly typical of him. It 
was so sure to be like him, that it gave you the ‘shock of a delicious 
surprise, every time it happened—the surprise, not of a novelty, but of 
recognising so intense an identity under a novel form. You seized on 
it with the laughing glee of a scientific enthusiast pouncing on a new 
specimen, in some unexpected spot, of a favourite or familiar organism. 
You mentally treasured up the saying, or the act, whatever it was; 
you went about repeating or re-enacting it; you laughed quietly to your- 
self alone as you recalled it. This gave to his companionship an inex- 
haustible charm; it was impossible ever to be with him beyond a few 
minutes without adding to your stores of refreshing memories of this 
kind. Up something was sure to come: and it bubbled up so 
instinctively ; and it threw itself into such varied and unexpected 
forms ; and if once a vein was started, it developed so freely and so 
‘richly ; and the happy words flowed along with such amazing rapidity 
of selection ; and he became so confident and insistent and abundant, 
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as he felt the reflex of your enjoyment in it; and his eye so kindled 
with merriment and keenness and animation, and his face so twinkled 
with expressive motions and brimming fancies; that, when at last 
you managed to drag. yourself out of his affectionate grasp, as he 
followed you out of his room to the top of the stairs, and still held 
both your hands in his, and still had some last irrepressible epithet or 
inimitable phrase fo add to the many already showered upon you; 
you disappeared glowing with the sense that, certainly, there was no 
talk like Liddon’s—no one quite so special and so vitalising. 

Of course, for this to happen he required to know you, to know 
exactly where he stood towards you; no one was more sensitive to the 
social atmosphere about him. He could never expand like this except 
when he was sure of the surroundings. Until he had made himself 
aware of his company, he would repress every signal or suggestion of 
all this. People might interview „him or meet him and never suspect 
the fund of imaginative and ironical humour that he was holding in 
restraint. But once give him confidence in you, and so long as he 
was in decent health, these funds never failed you. The humour was 
instinctive and overflowing. Not even dark hours of anxiety would 
be enough to subdue it. Even at times when he was writing letters 
full of the blackest forebodings, and when he was penetrated with 
pessimistic distresses, still, in the evening, when you caught him free 
to talk, the delicious springs of fun and brilliancy would bubble and 
brim with the same inevitable felicity. Mr. Frederic Harrison, in his 
touching little picture of him, harps on his sweet and gentle melancholy. 
This, conveys a very partial impression. I should say that, gentle as 
was his manner, with its soft tenderness of courtesy, and its priestly 
touch of anxiety, still there was no one on earth whose eye was so sure 
to greet one with a beaming look of alertness, or who was so quick 
in reponse to any fun. Nor, again, should I say that his habitual 
gentleness could at all conceal the fire that glowed beneath it, and 
which would kindle into ready flame at any provocation that was 
aware how to rouse it. There were subjects on which he would speak 
with a vehement excitement that grew hotter as it found words; 
and he had this mark of the natural orator, that the language would 
win epigrammatic force and precision, according to the measure of the 
heat that burned behind it; and again the brilliancy of the epigrams. 
that flowed from his lips would feed and renew the heat. At such: 
times it was evident how explosive were the forces of that sensitive 
physique, which he had to manage and control under the restraint of 
a delicate and disciplined courtesy. 

Such a personality, so fresh, so vivid, so abundant, so elastic, so 
vivacious, was bound to be ever interesting and ever charming. Nor 
was this freshness, this elasticity of character, the least diminished by 
the fact that, intellectually, his lines were singularly formal and 
motionless, On the contrary, is it not often true that humour and 
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imagination play with fullest freedom round and about an intellectual 
pivot which is absolutely fixed? The very fixity `of the convictions 
sets these forces loose, unhindered by any interior anxiety. They are 
relieved from the labour of working out and determining the position 
to be taken up, and their entire energy is free to skirmish outside—to 
attack, to defend, to repudiate, to ‘‘chaff,” to detect weak points in 
opponents’ armour, to summon up all available resources in succour of 
the position adopted. Definite and unhesitating convictions are an 
immense gain to the advocate and to the logician; they form the 
finest background for humour, for irony, for imagination. The man 
whose convictions are themselves in the act of growing is bound to 
offer magnificent opportunities to a quick and acute logic, and to a 

_ brilliant sense of the ridiculous. Such opportunities were never 
missed by Liddon. He had all his weapons ready. His appreciation 
of the absurd was like an instinct; and the moment that the absurd 
had been sighted, his imagination was up and after it, like a grey- 
hound slipped from the leash. 

Here was his power in talk, and in writing. His intellect, as such, 
would never stir. You could anticipate, exactly, the position from 
which he would start. It never varied. He had won clear hold on 
the dogmatic expressions by which the Church of the Councils secured 
the Catholic belief in the Incarnation; and there he stood with un- 
alterable tenacity. Abstract ideas did not appeal to him: for philo- 
sophy he had no liking, though, naturally, he could not fail in 
handling it to show himself a man of cultivated ability. But it did 
not affect him at all: he never felt drawn to get inside it. He did 
not work in that regign. His mental tone was intensely practical ; it 
was Latin, it was French, in sympathy and type. For Teutonic specu- 
lation he had a most amusing répugnance. Its misty magniloquence, 
its grotesque balk, its immense clumsiness, its laborions pedantry, which 
its best friends admit, brought out everything in him that was alert, 
rapid, compact, practical, effective, hamorons. There was nothing 
against which his entire armoury came into more vivid play—his bril- 
liant readiness, his penetrating irony, his quick sense of proportion, 
his admirable and scholarly restraint, his delicate grace, his fastidious 
felicity of utterance. There was no attraction on the speculative 
side to make him hesitate in these excursions of his; he saw no reason 

-to expect any gain from these philosophers, while, on the other hand, 
he was acutely alive to the perils of such intellectual adventures. 

So he stood, absolutely rooted, in the region of thought. Nothing 
arrived to colour, or expand, his intellectual fabric. To novel 
ideas—to the ideas that are still in growth, especially—he offered 
no welcome, so far as his own inner habit of mind was con- 
cerned. Of course, he was’ quick enough to perceive them, to 
estimate them, to handle them, to place them. He was on the alert 
to deal with them; he was acutely sensitive to the exact points at 
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which they touched his position. But he never enjoyed them for their 
own sake. Reason to him was a tool, a weapon, a talent:committed — 
in charge; but hardly a life. And, perhaps, in saying all this, we 
can relieve Mr. Frederic Harrison of his wonder how any one, with a 
mind so unelastic, could have had such immense influence. As with 
the humonrist, so with the orator and the preacher, a fixed intel- 
lectual base is an incomparable gain. The preachers who produce the 
deepest effect are those who, having fast hold of the elemental reli- 
gious principles which their hearers already hold, but hold hesitatingly, 
or hold as in a dream, or hold without knowing what they hold, drags 
these out from the darkness in which they lie buried, or forces them 
into activity, and vividly manifests the reality of their application to, 
heart and conduct. That is what moves men so profoundly; they 
come to church professing a creed, they hope that they believe it; 
but it slumbers, inoperative and inert, without practical force, without 
any direct or effectual significance. The preacher reads out the secret ; 
he takes up this assumed creed ; he gives it actual meaning ; he spreads 
it out over the surface of life; he brings it to bear on the real facts. 
of daily conduct with incision ‘and with fire. 

Now, in all this Liddon was supreme. Unelastic in his intellectual 
framework, he was eminently elastic in every other field of life—in 
sympathy, in imagination, in affection, in sensibility, in logical acute- 
ness, in mental alertness, in modes of expression, in turns of feeling. 
Here, all was motion, rapidity, change. No one could appreciate a 
situation with a finer or more delicate intuition; no one could exhibit 
a more subtle variety of temperament, a more spontaneous identifica- 
tion of himself with the shifting needs of the moment. Here, he 
would “become all things to all men”; he would understand every- 
thing in a flash, the meaning would be caught up and expressed with 
pre-eminent happiness of insight, Thus he had the double gift of 
the preacher. He impressed, he overawed, he mastered, by the sense 
of unshaken solidity which his mental characteristics assured to him. 
Men felt the force of a position which was as a rock amid the surging 
seas. Here, was the fixity, the security, the eternal reassurance most 
needed by those who wondered sadly whether the sands under their 
feet were shifty or no. And yet, at the service of this unmoving 
creed was a brain, a heart, alive with infinite motion, abounding in 
rich variety, fertile, resourceful, quickening, expansive, vital. 

And, if we add to this a strong will, possessed of unswerving 
courage, and utterly fearless of the world, we shall see that there was 
in him all the elements that constitute a great Director of Souls. For 
such a function he had just the right combination of gifts—rigid and 
decisive spiritual principles, applied to the details of life with all the 
pliability of a sympathetic imagination and of illuminative affection. 
The moment he entered the sphere of personal relations, his intense 
‘ honour for each sonl in its separateness, his exquisite courtesy, his 
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‘unfailing tenderness, his eager unselfishness, his perfect simplicity, 
all served to temper and correct the rigidities of his intellectual 
formule. It must remain to us a matter of poignant regret that he 
persisted in a strange and invincible refusal to undertake Retreats, 
for which he had shown, in early days at Cuddesdon, quite a peculiar 
aptitude, and for which he seemed obviously endowed with every quali- 
fication that could be desired.“ He was a priest to the core of 
cores—a priest by nature as well as by grace. Already, as a boy, he 
moved about as a priest, among the rest, we are told. Instinctively 
he bent all to edification ; instinctively he wore the names of others 
on his breast. I can hardly imagine any one who would surpass him 
in conducting a Clerical Retreat. He had all the strength and the 
gentleness, which, in union with his fine spiritual insight, would have 
ranked him, so far as we can judge, among the masters of the Spiritual 
Life. Yet, in spite of reiterated entreaties, he abstained from all such 
opportunities; he resolutely declared himself unfitted. He confined 
himself to private ministrations, to interviews, to letter-writing, holding 
himself, indeed, entirely at the mercy of correspondents, and keeping 
his door open to all who came there for counsel and good cheer. 

I have attempted to show how unique was the position of him whom 
we have lost. And such as this he has been for twenty-five years. There 
was nobody at all to challenge his particular position. That position was 
historically noticeable, in that, apart from his own personal eminence 
as a preacher and theologian, he served to bind the later Ritualistic 
movement to the old Tractarian centre. What we call “ Ritualism ” 
only means the effort to diffuse over the parish life of town and 
country that which the Tractarians had revived and secured in the 
University. This diffusion carried the movement far: afield; it had 
to make adventurous experiments, often in young hands, under rough 
and irregular conditions. It might have got quite out of hand. And 
then, of course, the children of those who had stoned Tractarianism 
were now ready to glorify their old foe at the expense of their new 
and swarming enemy. ‘They spoke of the academic dignity, of the 
illustrious learning, of the lofty intellectual calibre, of the great leaders 
of Tractarianism. ‘This was safe enough now that most of those, who 
had not long ago gone over to Rome, were beginning to grow 
old and to die. They scornfully contrasted with these great names: 
the unknown crowd of clergy, fervent but ignorant, who were 
spreading the new movement in lanes and slums. They were 
rash ; they were reckless; they were silly. The movement, once 
so dignified, was vulgarised. So men complained ; and it was every- 
thing that, at such a moment, there should be a personality like 
Liddon’s in absolute touch with the new men, in fullest sympathy 
with all that they were attempting, and yet himself lodged tight 
and fast in honourable places of the old University—a professor, a 

* Cf. R. Randall, “Retreat Addresses,” Preface, p. xi. 
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theologian, a unique figure in its pulpit; and moreover, one to 
whom the outside public was compelled to listen with respect; who 
had ‘a reputation which told on the imagination of the world at 
large. Thus, in binding the earlier and later stages of the Church 
movement together, Liddon, who was at once in the intimate and 
affectionate confidence of the great academic chief who still worked 
and prayed in the corner of the great quadrangle at Christ Church, 
and the greatest power in the pulpit at St. Mary ’s—and yet had also 
been the fellow-curate of Mackonochie at Wantage, and had, as Vice- 
Principal of Cuddesdon, inspired the very men who were doing*the 
Catholic work in street and field—Liddon was, for the last twenty- 
five years, of incalculable importance to the Church. 

And it was in bridging these significant years by the force of a most 
noticeable personality that he told, too, upon us, the younger brood 
at Oxford, to whom he gave himself in such simple and delightfal 
familiarity. He introduced into our midst the intensity, the fibre, the 
moral toughness of the older Tractarians. He had their rigorous un- 
worldliness, their unflinching courage, their disciplined self-repression, 
their definite and masterful direction, their spiritual beauty, their un- 
earthly force. We; on the other hand, had come under many influ- 
ences which were wholly foreign to all under which the older movement 
grew. The currents of thought that fed the education of the day had 
been changed. The English utilitarianism had yielded to the sway of 
speculative floods, which had been set moving in German Universities. 
‘These influences had gone very deep in us; they had passed into our 
innermost habits of reasoning; they had dyed our mental moods. 
‘Their pressure had fallen upon us just at an age when we were most 
receptive. We could not but be moulded and penetrated by them. 
‘The result was inevitable. Much to which Liddon had closed the 
door instinctively was already inside us by the very conditions of our 
growth. We had offered ourselves to it at an age when every door and 
window in us was as wide open as it could bear to be. We had there- 
fore absorbed, according to our abilities, that which he held at arm’s- 
fength with suspicion and repugnance. This could not but tell in 
matters of Christian Apology. We. had imbibed another logical 
temper from his; we could not approach a problem by his method, nor 
deal with it according to his measures. Others of his generation, and, 
above all, one still living of the generation older than his, whom it ig 
neédless to name, had, in all such matters, drawn much nearer to us 
than he. He resolutely kept himself aloof from the influences that 
had entered the modern life and had changed its intellectual temper. 

This could not but be a sorrow ; but yet it remained that, by different 
routes, we arrived at the same goal. Our conclusion was his conclusion. 
For still, it was “Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever.” 
Still, it was the doctrine of the Incarnation, as witnessed by Church and 
Scripture, which was the sum and substance of all our apology. All his 
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positive vital convictions were ours also. And here he brought to bear 
upon us the authoritative correction which we, in our littleness, most 
needed. For we were shaken and confused by the new powers that 
had taken hold of the intellectual life. We were staggering about ; 
we were often lifted off our feet. We were weaklings caught in 
a strong stream. And it was everything to have before us one 
who gave us a standard of what spiritual conviction should mean ; 
one who never cringed, or shrank, or compromised, or slid; one who. 
looked unswervingly on the eternal things; one who was evidence to 
us of what the sacraments of the Incarnation could work in those 
who were yielded to them in body, soul, and spirit; one who had 
committed his all to the dominion and service of Christ, “ casting down 
before it all reasonings and every high thing that exalteth itself 
against the knowledge of God, and bringing into captivity every thought 
to the obedience of Christ.” -There he was; there was no mistaking 
him. He would die gladly for his creed; we felt it; we knew it; 
and it shamed us and braced us just when shame and bracing were 
most needful. 

Ah! and then, on the common ground of his and our positive 
conviction, he gave us everything that was exhilarating and attractive 
in personal intimacy. He drew us with the cords of a man. He 
communed with us freely, with that most joyful and blessed commu- 
nion of mind and heart which is impossible except for those whe 
walk together in the same house of God as friends. 

Only to those who came within the warmth and security of a 
common faith could be set free all the glowing fervours and the most’ 
radiant fascinations of his personal character. But to them every- 
thing was opened with the most winning freedom and in the richesy. 
abundance. To the very last it was the same. The bond held fast, 
however annoying and erratic we became, Never did I find him more 
buoyantly at ease, more brimming with confidential mirth and playfu} 
affection, than when I met him at Oxford on the Sunday before his 
final illness. 

He was the most beautiful of friends. It is the loss of this that 
has taken so much sunlight from our days, and has made our daily 
life feel so beggared and so thin. Often and often in the years to 
come we shall turn, by happy habit, to feel it at hand, only to 
remember with a fresh touch of sadness that God has taken from us 
that presence that was so beautiful and sa dear. 

“ All our days we shall go softlier, sadlier,” as those who are aware 
that a glory has gone from their life; yet as those who, from the very 
bottom of their hearts, give thanks to the Lord and Saviour Who 
has him in good keeping, that it was once their honour and their 
joy to know and to love Henry Parry Liddon. ; 

Henry Scorr HOLLAND. 
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THE IMPERIAL FINANCE OF THE LAST 
FOUR YEARS. 


OME apology seems necessary for offering to the public the fol- 
lowing short observations on a very large subject, more especially 
by one who has not made Finance his special study. As Chairman of 
the Taxation Committee of the London County Council, the writer 
has been obliged to pay attention to the subject of urban rating; to 
the loud complaints which are made on that subject; and to the reme— 
dies which have been proposed. In so doing he has been compelled 
to consider the measures by which the present Government have 
endeavoured to satisfy the demands of the ratepayer, and this has 
further led unavoidably to the consideration of Imperial as well.as 
Local Finance, and of the relations between them, which have played 
so large a part in recent Budgets. 

The four years of the present Ministry have been peculiar in many 
respects. Thanks to the reaction from 1880, and, inter alia, to the 
foreign policy of Lord Salisbury, they have been years of profound 
peace, undisturbed by the wars and rumours of wars which troubled 
the minds of Chancellors of the Exchequer during the previous decade ; 
.they have been years of reviving commercial prosperity, following a ` 
depression which lasted almost continuously from the subsidence of 
the boom of 1872 until 1887. hey have been times in which great 
questions of Imperial and Local Government have come to the 
front, demanding a revision of their financial relations, and affording 
scope for financial reform of the utmost importance. The Ministers 
have had at their’ back a great majority, consisting not only of their 
own Conservative supporters, but of men powerful in experience, ability, 
and character, who, except on one point, were pledged to Liberal 
doctrines ; and in their Chancellor of the Exchequer they have had a 
financial leader whose qualities and acquirements, whose antecedents 
and character, naturally led the country to expect from him the most’ 
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important fiscal reforms. In addition he was a statesman who, when 
on the Liberal side in politics, had given special attention to the sub- 
jects on which, as a Conservative, he has had to propose legislation, 
and who had by his inquiries and his reasonings done more than any 
living man to elicit the facts and illustrate the principles which ought 
to govern local taxation. 

It is, therefore, peculiarly interesting to examine, after the lapse of 
four years, what has been the result of these unequalled opportunities. 
Have we advanced public economy? Have we made the financial 
future of the nation more secure? Have we rectified injustice in tax- 
ation? Have we placed local taxation on a proper basis? Finally, 
what is it which remains to be done, or to be done next? ‘To answer 
these questions fully and properly is far beyond the scope of many such 
articles as this, and, indeed, far beyond the powers of the present writer. 
All he can do is to state shortly and concisely certain reflections which 
have occurred to him in considering Mr. Goschen’s Budgets ; and also 
to indicate in a summary form certain suggestions concerning the 
further changes which are needed, especially in local taxation. As 
regards these suggestions, he cannot state too strongly how imperfect 
he feels them to be; how much the principles they involve need 
criticism, and how much any plan for carrying them into effect will 
need elaboration. We are but at the very beginning of the reform of 
Local Government. The chief merit of the Local Government Act of 
1888 is not so much what it has done as what it makes it necessary to 
do, and the best help any one who has given thought to the subject 
can offer is to state fearlessly the conclusions to which he has come, 
so that they may be discussed and criticised., 

I will therefore proceed in this article to make a few observations 
on. certain leading points in the Imperial Finance of the last four years ; 
reserving for the future the consideration of the relations between 
imperial and Local Finance. It will be found that the two are in 
frequent contact, and must, as regards many points, be treated together. 
But it is convenient to separate them as far as possible, and to take, 
in the first instance, points which are less immediately connected with 
Local Government, reserving the questions of Local Taxation and of 
Imperial Finance connected with it for fature numbers. 

The subjects of the present article are taken in the following order : 

1. National Debt. 

(a) Conversion and Redemption. 
(6) Sinking Fund. 

2. Army and Navy Expenditure. 

3. New Sources of Taxation. 

In a second article I propose to deal with the subject of Local 
Loans ; with Local Rates and Exchequer Grants in aid of Rates; with 
the recent Exchequer Contribution and its relations to Local Govern- 
ment; and in a third article I propose to deal with the sources from 


° 
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which Local Taxation may be supplemented, including a consideration 
of the recent changes in the Death Duties and their application, and 
concluding with suggestions as to the directions which future reforms 
should take. 


THE CONVERSION AND REDEMPTION OF NATIONAL DEBT. 


The general approval given to Mr. Goschen’s scheme of Conversion 
and Redemption makes any observations of mine superfluous. But its 
success has been so great that it may be worth while to quote some of 
the sentences in which Mr. E. W. Hamilton sums up the results.* 


“ During the eighteen months which elapsed between April 1888 and 
October 1889, out of a total amount of Three per cent. Stocks amounting to 
about 592) millions, no less than about 5653 millions were converted ; about 
5% millions remained in suspense; and about 194 millions were paid off at 
par, without being subjected to any piecemeal treatment; the balance having, 
in the meanwhile, been cancelled by the action of the ordinary Sinking Funds. 

“ Scarcely less striking than the magnitude of the operations was the 
absence of all disturbance in the money market while they were actively 
proceeding. There,was no abnormal tightness due to them; there was no 
evidence of inconvenience caused in financial circles, Moreover, though 
there were grumbles from stockholders, as might have been expected, and at 
times expression was given to their feelings in somewhat strong terms, yet 
even by those directly affected by the operations no complaints of a serious 
nature were made, 

“The last, but not least characteristic of these gigantic undertakings was 
that they were carried through with practically no additions to the nominal 
capital of the debt ; and accordingly the advantage to the taxpayer was not 
purchased at the expense of burdens to be sustained by future generations.+ 

“There remain to be stated the advantages which have resulted from the 
success attending the Conversion and Redemption operations. 

“First and foremost is the great saving which has been effected in the 
necessary annual Debt Charge. The full effect of this saving during the 
first year has exceeded a million; and the saving during each of the next 
thirteen years will be about £1,400,000 (after allowance is made for the 
interest on the capital outlay connected with the conversion); while, after 
1908—4, that saving will be doubled. 

“Tn substitution for three principal Government Stocks, there has been 
created one great Stock of one denomination, amounting to about 530 
millions, which is in enjoyment of security from conversion until 1923, and 
on which, accordingly, the character of finality has been impressed. Fund- 
holders are no longer in a state of uncertainty and suspense. They know 
their position for more than a third of a century to come. 

“They have also secured the advantage of receiving their interest 
quarterly ; and the payment of quarterly dividends is not only a conveni- 
ence and attraction to some investors, but also secures a more even dividend 
charge throughout the year. 

“ In fine, a strict adherence to national faith, combined with due regard 
to the interests of the taxpaying community, has had its reward. The credit 
of the country has been raised ;.its burdens have been lightened ; and eA 
resources have been increased.” 


* Seo Mr. E. W. Hamilton's “ Conversion and Redemption” (Eye & Spottiswoode, 
1889), which gives a short but excellent account of the whole operation. 

t It should be added that, out of the whole expenses of the conversion, which 
amounted to about £3,000,000, two-thirds, or about h 000,000, were not added to the 
debt, but were paid out of surplus revenue. 
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One passage in Mr. Hamilton’s summary I do not quote—that, 
namely, which relates to the effect of the conversion on Sir Stafford 
Northcote’s Sinking Fund—because L have dealt with this subject in 
another part of this article. If Mr. Goschen’s method of dealing with 
this particular part of the .subject shows his weakness, the admirable 
way in which the whole operation was conducted is an excellent illus- 
tration of his strength. Indefatigable industry in mastering details ; 
full and accurate knowledge of the particular subject; knowledge no 
less full and accurate of the City and the money-market ; acquaint- 
ance with the men by whose help such an operation has to be carried 
through ; all these qualities Mr. Goschen has brought to bear, and we 
see the result. And if we find that the wheels of the machinery were 
greased by a small commission or douceur (Is. 6d. per cent.) to stock- 
brokers, bankers, and solicitors who procured from their clients assents 
to the conversion, we can afford to forgive this compliance on the 
part of our Chancellor of the Exchequer with the ways of a very 
imperfect world, and to smile at the way in which the practical pru- 
dence of the City man has prevailed in his person over the purism of 
‘the economical philosopher. After all, it was probably not so much. 
any small profit to be obtained from the commission, as the value 
attached by bankers to a large, simple, and easily convertible stock, 
which procured the favour of the City. 

There is of course another view of the conversion which may be taken 
by the nation’s creditors ; by widows, orphans, and others who have had 
their incomes reduced by a present } per cent. and a prospective $ 
per cent. These persons find that the stock for which they could 
"before the conversion have obtained par or a little more, has been 
converted into another stock, which, since the completion of the con- 
version, has been three or four pounds below par. They may well 
lament that they were induced by the blandishments of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, or the advice of their agents, to convert their 
stock instead of demanding cash for it. 

But this is a partial criticism. The clients of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer are the taxpayers of the nation, and amongst them are 
many more widows and orphans than there are among the holders of 
stock. He cannot be expected to be chivalrous; he has only to be 
just; and if there has been no sharp practice on his part, he is to be 
congratulated on his luck and his skill in catching the market at the 
moment which served his turn, and deserves nothing but praise for 
making a good bargain for his clients.” 


Tae REDUCTION OF THE SINKING FUND. 


The ‘“ New Sinking Fund,” as it is callcd, consisted in 1887 of a 
fixed sum of £28,000,000 a year, which had, in 1875, been appro- 
priated, at the instance of Sir Stafford Northcote, to the payment of 
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interest and principal of the National Debt. This fixed sum Mr. 
Goschen reduced in 1887 to £26,000,000, and again in 1889 to 
£25,000,000; so that the annual charge devoted to the dis- 
charge of national liabilities will, by Mr. Goschen’s action, be for 
the future £8,000,000 less than the sum at which Sir Stafford 
Northcote fixed it. In doing this, and as a part of the same process, 
Mr. Goschen prolonged for a considerable period the terminable 
annuities by which, under arrangements made by Mr. Childers in 
1883, debt was being paid off. It is important to understand clearly 
what this means. It might be thought that Sir Stafford Northcote in 
1875 imposed heavy additional burdens for the purpose of paying 
off. debt. But this was not the case. The sum appropriated to the 
payment of principal and interest of the debt amounted to 28 millions 
and three-quarters in 1859, and though reduced in 1860, it had since 
that date never sunk below £26,000,000, and had gradually risen 
again to more than £27,000,000. To the amount so appropriated in 
1874-5, which was about £27,000,000, Sir Stafford Northcote added 
only £900,000.* The satisfactory results which had been thus 
obtained were largely due to the wise policy of repaying principal 
by means of terminable annuities, some of which, as above noticed, 
Mr. Goschen, when reducing the “ New Sinking Fund,” postponed. . 
But Sir Stafford Northcote foresaw that as the terminable annuities 
fell in, and as the principal of the debt thus became dimin- 
ished, and with it the charge for interest, the temptation to use the 
surplus in relief of taxation rather than in repayment of debt would 
be great: and it was in‘order.to guard against this temptation that 
he pledged the country to the annual payment of a fixed sum, so that 
each year, as the capital was redeemed, and the charge for interest 
became less, a larger and an ever-increasing sum might be devoted to 
the reduction of the capital of the debt. Unfortunately for its work- 
ing, this so-called ‘‘ New Sinking Fund” was instituted at the end of 
a period of great prosperity and of considerable economy. The reaction 
from the boom of 1872-3 had begun ; the long period of depression was 
commencing ; and the elasticity of the Revenue was for the time being 
at an end. Shortly afterwards followed the Russo-Turkish war, 
followed by the Afghan war, the South African wars, and all the 
troubles in and connected with Egypt, involving not only increased 
expenditure, but a large increase of temporary debt. Notwithstanding 
these difficulties the New Sinking Fund was maintained at its 
full original amount ; the income tax was raised; and in 1880 the 
original £28,000,000 was increased to £28,800,000, in order to pay off 
temporary loans. It was not until 1885 and-1886, under great stress 
of expenditure, that payments of debt were reduced, and the New 
Sinking Fund temporarily suspended; but nevertheless the amount 


* See Budget debates of 1887, and especially Mr. Childers’ speech on April 25, See 
also Mr. Sydney Buxton’s Budget tables in vol. ii. of his “Finance and Politics,” 
pp. 834 and following. 
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appropriated to. debt in 1886-7 was only just under £28,000,000. 
‘Moreover, this suspension was a mere temporary expedient, and in no 
way intended to be permanent. 

It was reserved for Mr. Goschen in 1887 to declare that £28,000,000 
was much too large a sum for this wealthy nation to devote annually 
to the discharge and reduction of its liabilities. This declaration 
was made, it is to be observed, when the clouds -of war had passed 
away, when the long period of trade depression, which had existed 
almost continuously from 1873 to 1887, was at an end, and when 
there was actually an estimated excess of Revenue over expenditure. 
Mr. Goschen’s reasons for this retrograde step are to be found in 
his Budget speech of 1887,* to which, in order that full justice may 
be done to him, reference should be made. In this place, it will only 
be possible to advert to them very shortly. 

His first reason was the growing expansion of expenditure coupled 
with a growing want of elasticity in the Revenue. This want of 
elasticity was especially shown in the produce of the income tax, and 
of the taxes on consumable articles, especially on alcoholic liquors. 

His second reason was the growth of charges, other than the debt 
charge, from £36,000,000 in 1874-5, to more than £18,000,000 in 
1886-7, and the growth .of the income tax from 2d. to 8d. These 
circumstances justified him, he said, in appealing to Sir Stafford 
Northcote’s own authority, and he quoted, words from the speech of 
Sir Stafford in 1875, in which that statesman said that “he had no 
doubt that under ordinary circumstances with the ordinary growth of 
Revenue we should be very easily able without any injustice to the 
country to bring up the charges for debt to £28,000,000”; and 
further that “if this should materially alter it would be only right to 
remove what we then put on.’ 

Mr. Goschen, it is to be observed, took as his year of comparison 
with 1887 the year in which the ‘‘ New Sinking Fund ” was proposed, 
viz., 1874-5. Had he taken the subsequent years during which it 
was actually brought into operation, he would have been compelled to 
increase his £36,000,000 by a million and a half for 1875-6, and by 
two millions for the two subsequent years. It is but fair to his pre- 
decessor that this should be mentioned; since Mr. Goschen’s statement 
makes the difficulties with which he himself had to contend appear 
comparatively greater, and those with which his predecessor had to 
contend comparatively less than they would appear to be if the later 
years were taken. 

It is not perhaps very a now to record what Sir Stafford 
Northcote said in 1875 and subsequent years ; but when Mr. Goschen, 
who was not measured in his language towards Sir Stafford North- 
cote when that statesman was his political opponent, now quotes Sir 


* See Hansard, April 21, 1887. Mr. Goschen's Budget speeches are also published 
se tely in a very convenient form, with tables of accounts and estimates attached. 
See Mr. Childers’ Return, No. 294 of 1889. 
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Stafford Northcote as an authority for his present action, it is only 
just to state what Sir Stafford Northcote’s opinions really were. 
Now I defy any one who looks to the general tenor of Sir Stafford 
Northcote’s Budget speech of 1875* in which he proposed ‘the New 
Sinking Fund ; or to his action in raising the income tax in 1876 
chiefly in order to maintain the payment of debt f or to his subse- 
quent action in respect of that fund, at the time when the dire neces- 
sities of an unfortunate foreign policy had driven him into the finan- 
cial expedient of postponing liabilities from year to year, to gather 
from them any indication of any such approval of the recent reduc- 
tion of the New Sinking Fund as Mr. Goschen appears to claim. 

Sir S. Northcote’s most recent utterance on the subject, so far as I 
know, is in a speech on the Finance of the New Sinking Fund 
made at Barnstaple on the 27th of March, 1880,5 at a time when the 
financial pressure above adverted to was fally developed, in which, 
after explaining that £800,000 had been added to the Fund in order 
to liquidate temporary loans, he emphatically defended the principle 
and maintenance of that Fund, under circumstances far more difficult 
than any Mr. Goschen has had to deal with: 


"“ Tn 1876, I proposed, and Parliament agreed to, an arrangement by which 
n fixed amount should be set apart, £28,000,000 every year, to pay the 
interest of the debt, and whatever remained over and above was to be applied 
to the redemption of the principal. Now, the effect of that is this,—Every 
year, as you redeem a portion of the principal of the debt, of course there 
is less interest to be paid upon it, and, therefore,if every year you set apart 
‘the same sum, it will go on redeeming more and more of the principal. We 
have now arrived at this point, that out of the £28,000,000 set apart every 
year, about £27,250,000 is required for interest, and, therefore, there is 
£750,000 available for discharge of the principal of the debt, that will go 
on increasing year by year, until Parliament alters the arrangement by 
which £28,000,000 are set apart. Now what has been proposed in regard 
to these £6,000,000 which have been converted into terminable annuities 
is simply this, that you shall go on extinguishing terminable annuities 
partly by the action of the Sinking Fund, and partly by a considerable addition 
to the £28,000,000 which we raised to £28,800,000. We do not extinguish 
the Sinking Fund, we only apply a certain portion of i towards the extinction 
of that debt within a certain number of years. The action of the Sinking Fund 
will still yo on, and it will not be exhausted—not nearly exhausted—by what 
the call on tt now is. \t Therefore, tt is entirely false to say that we have in 
any degree abandoned the principle of the Act of 1876, or that we have extin- 
quished or suspended the Sinking Fund.” j 


So much for Sir S. Northcote and his opinion. As regards the 
merits of the case, they were exhaustively dealt with in the Budget 
debates of 1887,§ and it is impossible here to do moro than refer to 
the principal points. It was pointed ont that the income tax had been 
borne for twenty years at or over 7d. in the pound for the purposes 

* See his published Speeches, p. 209. t “Finance and Politics,” voL ii, 221. 
i Published Speeches, p. 109. 


See especially speeches of Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Childers, and Mr. Sydney Buxton. 
Hansard, April 25, 1887. 
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of reducing other taxes and meeting an excess of expenditure—that 
the wealth of the country had almost doubled since 1860, whilst the 
charge for debt had not increased, and the burden of taxation had 
only increased by 15 or 16 per cent.; that former inroads on the 
Sinking Fund had been made to meet special circumstances of’ diff- 
culty or danger which did not exist in 1887 when there was actually a 
surplus in hand; further that in 1859-60, when the income tax was 
at 9d., producing only £1,100,000 per penny, the sum applied to debt 
was £28,649,000 or 20s. per head of the population; that in 1870-1 
it was £27,142,000 or 18s. per head; in 1874-5, £26,495,000 or 16s. 
per head ; in 1880-1, £28,169,000 or 16s. per head ; and that in 1887-8 
it was fixed at £25,800,000 or only 15s. 6d. per head; whilst at the 
same time in the latter year the income tax was calculated to produce 
£2,000,000 per penny ; and that the charge for debt according to Mr. 
Goschen’s calculations was only to be three-fourths of the burden either 
on the population per head or on the total revenue which it ‘was in 
1859-60. To all these startling facts and figures Mr. Goschen made 
really no reply. He had no great scheme of reform in petto, such as 
Mr. Gladstone is said to have had when he went out of office in 1874, 
or such as it is rumoured that Lord R. Churchill had at a later period. 
His great point was that income-tax payers ought to be relieved 

Now there is no doubt much to be said for the poorest classes of 
income-tax payers. But, as we shall see below, the repeal of 1d. of 
income tax might, with accurate estimates, have been effected with- 
out touching the New Sinking Fund; and even if it had been 
impossible to frame accurate estimates, or to find other resources, it 
would have been far better to retain the 8d. income tax for one or two 
years more than impatiently and hastily to deal a fatal blow to the 
New Sinking’ Fund. 

As regards Mr. Goschen’s other special reasons above adverted to, 
it is instructive to compare the facts on which he relied with the 
subsequent results, ‘ 

The Treasury Minute justifying his proposals contains the follow- 
ing passage concerning the supposed inelasticity of the income tax : 

“« When Sir Stafford Northcote made his proposal in 1875 to increase the 
debt charge, he had good reason to ccunt on an increased yield per penny 
of income tax, for in the preceding 12 years the yield had risen from 
£1,249,000 to £1,945,000 ; in other words, more than 50 per cent. in 12 


years. From the comparison just drawn it appears that the rise has only 
been from £1,945,000 to £1,990,000, or less than 8 per cent. in 11 years.” * 


Alas! for forecasts, and especially for pessimistic forecasts! What- 
ever may have been their justification, they proved utterly wrong in 
their application to the future. Acco:ding to Mr. Goschen’s Budget 
Speeches the yield per penny of the income tax has risen in the four 


* Extract from Treasury Minute ; Parliamentaxy Paper, No. 168 of 1887. 
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years 1887-8 to 1890-1, inclusive, from 21,955,000 to pantie Se 


a rise of £245,000, or more than 12 per cent., an increase nearly as, 
great as in the prosperous years precedifig 1875.* 

Again, as regards the taxes on consumable articles, Mr. Goschen 
in 1887.and in subsequent years, when seeking to justify his inroads 
on the Sinking Fund, relied much on the want of elasticity in the 
revenue from alcoholic drinks. But in 1890+ he'had to express his 


‘astonishment at finding that ‘the increase in the consumption of 


alcohol last year, as compared with its predecessor, produced an 
increase of duty exceeding £1,800,000.” His astonishment must have 
been so great as to daze his judgment; for otherwise he would 
scarcely have ventured to propose a plan for dealing with the liquor 
trade which violated sound financial principles by applying the proceeds 
of general taxation to local purposes ; which transgressed ordinary rules 
by raising money before determining its application ; which, under the 
mask of an inefficient and inadequate reduction of facilities for drink- 
ing, would have given to present licenses an increased value, and an 
unprecedented monopoly; and which has done more to break up the 
union of parties by which the present (fovernment is supported than 
any other mistake that they have made themselves, or any assault 
that has been made“on them by their enemies. 

But the taxes on alcoholic liquors form but one item in the pes- 
simistic views of Finance by which Mr. Goschen has justified his 
reduction of the New Sinking Fund. ‘The real criticism of these 
views and of that justification is to be found in a comparison of his 
Budget estimates with the actual results. They are as follow, as stated 
by himself :{— 


Estimated Suiplus. Actual Surplus, y 
1887-8 . . £289,000 sam £2,878,609 
1888-9 .. . 212,056 asa 2,798,000§ 
1889-30 . . 183,000 ae 3,221,000 
1890-1 . . 283,000 


The results for the last year are, of course, yet unknown; but they 
will apparently, unless some change takes place, be stated in his next 
Budget as showing a very large unanticipated surplus. || 

Now if this had happened once or eyen twice it would have passed 
as accidental. But happening as it has done in every year of 
Mr. Goschen’s Chancellorship, it certainly looks as if the habit of his 
mind were to under-estimate his resources and to provide himself with 
unnecessary surpluses ; and as if in the course of this operation, and as 

* I have taken these figures from Mr. Goschen’s Budget Speeches. In the published 
accounts there are three different methods of calculating the yield of 1d. of income- 
tax, all giving slightly different results. Such is the complexity of our public accounts ! 

+ Budget Speech of 1890, p. 7 ; Hansard, April 17. 

t See the very useful tables attached to Mı. Goschen’s published Budget Speeches. 

$ Of this, about £2000, as above noticed, were applied to conversion expenses. 


] See article in Economist of July 5, 1890, which, while deprecat: exaggerated 
expectations, admits a “ very substantial growth of revenue in excess” of the estimate. 
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one of the steps by which he had arrived at these results, he had need- 
, lessly and improvidently reduced his statutory obligation to repay debt. 

Let us understand distinctly what this means. It is not that he 
has rendered himself unable to repay debt by repealing too many taxes, 
or by giving away too much money in aid of Local Taxation or other- 
wise. All or almost all that he has surrendered in this way might, and 
would have been equally well surrendered if he had not diminished the 
efficacy and invaded the principle of the New Sinking Fund. The 
Revenue which, according to his own statements, he actually received 
was ample for both purposes. Nor is it that he-has not paid off debt. 
The surpluses which have been realised over and above his estimates have 
by the operation of-the Old Sinking Fund (under which the realised 
surpluses of each year must be applied in reduction of debt) paid off 
all that Sir Stafford’s New Sinking Fund, if maintained intact, would 
have paid off, and more. These surpluses have’ exceeded the 
£2,000,000 by which he diminished the New Sinking Fund in 1887-8 
and in 1888-9, and the further million by which he diminished it 
in 1889-90. He himself has not been backward in claiming credit 
for “paying off more debt than has ever been paid off before in the 
same time.”* Assuming his statement of liability to be correct and 
complete, we may allow him this credit. All may go on well whilst the 
estimates of Revenue are below the mark, as they have been for the 
last few years. Then indeed a surplus is realised, and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer is able to plume himself on the repayment of debt 
and on having means in hand by which to frame popular Budgets for 
ensuing years. But the position will be very different when Budgets 
are again accurate, or when the elasticity of the Revenue disappears. 
The‘ reduction of debt will then be comparatively small, while the 
temptation to further plunder the Sinking Fund as it recovers from 
Mr. Goschen’s depredations will be almost irresistible. The reat 
charge against Mr. Goschen’s dealings with the New Sinking Fund is 
that he, the economist par excellence, the “ canonised saint of Financial 
purity,” as Lord Randolph Churchill once called him, has now, as 
Tory Chancellor of the Exchequer, proclaimed, in piping times of 
peace and prosperity, that £28,000,000 a year is too much for this 
great and wealthy country to devote annually to the payment of her 
enormous debt; that £25,000,000 is ample for this purpose ; and that 
the plan which Sir Stafford Northcote hed instituted for a permanent, 
steady, and steadily increasing repayment of debt is beyond the will 
or the power of the nation to accomplish. Indeed, we are now much 
worse off than we were before the establishment of the New Sinking 
Fond. We then paid a debt-charge at the rate of from 26 to 28 or 
29 millions a year without any fixed limit. We have now, thanks to 
Mr. Goschen, set up an ideal limit of 25 millions only. A fatal pre- 
; * Beo Budget Speech of 1889, p. 23. 
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cedent has been set for future Chancellors of the Exchequer, a precedent 
which is only too likely to call for speedy imitation. ~ 

It is impossible to dissociate Mr. Goschen’s Budget of 1887 from 
that of 1888. The reduction of the New Sinking Fund by £2,000,000 
in 1887 has an obvious connection with the grant of half the Probate 
Duty, amounting to about the same sum, in aid of local rates. 
Now the new system of Local Government which we are establishing 
is quite sure to be expensive, whatever other advantages it may bring 
with it. Further claims are sure to be made upon the Exchequer., 
What more likely and what more easy than that local ratepayers 
should demand, and that Chancellors of the Exchequer should 
concede, the transfer to local purposes of the remainder of the 
Probate Duty, and that the gap thus caused in the Imperial 
Finances should be filled up by a further diminution of two or 
three millions of the annual debt-charge. Facilis descensus Averni. 
Reasons as good as Mr. Goschen has given will not be wanting, and 
they will be supported by the weight of his great authority. A 

Mr. Goschen seems indeed to think that he has himself, by redu- 
cing the New Sinking Fund, raised a barrier against future attacks 
on that Fund by some less scrupulous Minister. In replying to 
Lord Randolph Churchill, be said,* in a very pointed manner, that if 
the sum devoted to repayment of debt remained as large as Sir 5. 
Northcote made it, it would be “a formidable and enticing sum at 
the disposal of a bold, daring, and enterprising Chancellor of the 
Exchequer.” It is curious that so solid a man as Mr. Goschen 
should have thus replied to his versatile predecessor. Tt is still more 
curious that he should not see that, if the daring- schemes which he 
contemplated as not impossible were really to come within the scope of 
practical politics, his own action and example, and his own character 
as a prudent and able financier, would be the most valuable precedent 
that could be urged in their favour. To save the Sinking Fund he 
throws it overboard, frightened, like Cowper’s silly sheep, by an empty 
noise, bnt not saved, like the sheep, by his colleague’s prudence. 


“He deems it wisest and most fit, 
That to save life we jump into the pit.” f 


One other point remains to be noticed—viz., the relation of Mr. 
Goschen’s successful conversion of the debt to the New Sinking Fund. 
Let us give it in his own words :— 


+ See Hansard, April 21, 1887, p. 870, 
+ The poem goes on: 
“im answered then his loving mate and true, 
But moie disorest than he, a Cambrian ewe, 
How, leap into the pit our life to save? 
To save our life leap all into the grave? 
2 + + * 


Come flend, come fury, giant, monster, blast 
From earth or hell, we can but plunge at last.” 
. From the “ Needless Alarm,” 
What a pity that his prudent leader could not aot the part of the Cambrian ewe! 


, 
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“ At this point I would remind the Committee that last year I expressly 
reserved the application of the £1,000,000 to be saved in the present year— 
viz., the Conversion Scheme, and said that I did not wish to pledge myself 
or the Government as to whether the whole, or a portion, or none of it should 
be employed in the remission of taxation, or, on the other hand, in the 
diminution ‘of public debt. ‘But there, I said, ‘it stands—a sum of 
£1,000,000, which will be added to the national resources in the year 
1889-90, and it wili be followed by a yet larger sum in the following year.’ 
As it has turned out, while the saving in the first year is £1,000,000, it will 
in subsequent years be £1,500,000. What I propose, therefore, is this. I 
propose that £1,000,000 of that saving should be annually applied to meet 
a portion of the deficit due to the Naval Defence Bill, while the £500,000 
should be allowed to go to increase the fund available for the diminution of 
the Debt. If I were to act according to precedent, I should be entitled to 
take the whole of the saving for the benefit of the taxpayers. In no Con- 
version Scheme has the saving effected on the interest been applied to increase 
the Sinking Fand. In the Conversion Scheme of 1884, my right hon. friend 
the member for South Edinburgh gave the whole net advantage of his 
Conversion, such as it was, to the taxpayer. By my Conversion operation, 
on the other hand, if my present proposal is accepted, there will be an 
amount of something like £500,000 a year added to the sum available for 
the reduction of the Debt. The only argument which I can imagine may be 
pressed against this proposal is that I ought to give the whole of the saving 
to the reduction of the Debt, because two years ago I diminished the amount 
available for that purpose by £1,500,000. 

“Mr, Ontipers (Edinburgh): Two millions. 

“Mr, Gosouzn: Yes, £2,000,000; I am obliged to my right hon. friend 
but I have explained before that 1 consider myself perfectly justified in the 
course then taken, and if, as I held, and hold, £5,000,000, besides the Old 
Sinking Fund, is a sufficient and ample annual provision for the reduction 
of debt, then I feel that if, out of the £1,500,000 which is saved by my 
conversion, I add £500,000 to that provision, I am doing as much as the most 
rigid financial purist could expect. I believe that a great majority, both in 
this House and out of it, will think that I have taken a reasonable, fair, and 
business-like course in applying this £1,000,000 as [ propose to apply it, to 
meet a portion of the increased charge due to our naval defence plan. The 
effect will be to diminish the total fixed charge for debt from £26,000,000 to 
£25,000,000, but out of that £25,000,000 there will be as much devoted to 
the reduction of debt as is devoted now ont of the £26,000,000, and after 
the present year there will be £500,000 more so devoted. Of the 
£25,000,000, £19,500,000 in round figures will go in payment of interest, 
and £5,500,000 in reduction of Debt.” * p 

Again he says in recording his own deeds, “ I have diminished the 
Sinking Fund by a million-and-a-half, originally by two.millions, but 
I replace half a million.” f 

One might think in reading these passages that Mr. Goschen in 
1889 was actually increasing the fixed sum put aside by Sir Stafford 
Northcote for payment of debt by half a million! Nothing of the 
kind. : 

In 1887 it was 228,000,000, and he reduced it to £26,000,000; 
in 1889 it was £26,000,000, and he reduced it to £25,000,000. The 
position he assumes is that interest saved by conversion ought, as a 
matter of course, to go in reduction of taxation, and not to repay- 

+ Budget Speech of 1889, pp. 525, 526, t Zbid. p. 22. 
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ment of the principal of debt. For this position he gives no reason, . 
‘except precedent ; but no precedent of an earlier date than 1875 is 
applicable to the New Sinking Fund, which did not exist before that 
year. ‘The only precedent since 1876 was the conversion effected 
by Mr. Childers in 1884; bat Mr. Childers did not reduce the 28 
millions, if he did not increase it. Moreover, the saving effected by his 
scheme was infinitesimal, since only 23 millions were converted under 
it, and those into 2? and 2% per cent. of larger nominal amounts; 
and further, 1884 was still one of the barren years cursed by bad 
trade and African embarrassments. On the other hand, Mr. Goschen’s 
very successful conversion coincided with times of peace and revived 
business. i ; 

Looking to the spirit and principle of Sir Stafford Northcote’s 
Sinking Fund, Mr. Goschen’s position appears untenable. The very 
essence of the scheme was, that the nation should feel itself bound to 
pay a fixed sum each year, exceeding the annual interest, and that the 
surplus, whatever it might be, should go to repayment of principal ; and 
the merit of the scheme was that, as the payment for interest diminishes, 
the repayment of principal would become larger and larger. Con- 
version is one principal method of reducing interest, and must 
have been contemplated in 1876. But not a word is to be found 
Sir Stafford Northcote’s speeches, or, so far as I know, in any 
speeches or literature on the subject, suggesting a reduction of the 
£28,000,000 in case of conversion; much less of a second reduction 
of a third million on the ground of conversion, when a previous 
reduction of two millions had been made within three years for 
the purpose of repealing taxation. Nor does any such suggestion 
appear to be consistent with the principle on which, as stated above 
in Sir S. Northcote’s own words, the New Sinking Fund is based. The 
very least we might have expected from such a financier as Mr. 
Goschen, is, that he should have applied the whole million and a half 
gained by his conversion towards making good his previous reduction 
of two millions. But no! We have heard of the man with a wind- 
fall, who was not sure how to make the best of it, but was quite sure 


‘ae the worst possible thing he could do with it would be to fritter 













N 


it away in payment of his debts. And yət our great economist, in 
‘ag credit for the large reductions of debt effected by the unsatis- 
method of under-estimated surpluses, can still say : ‘‘I suppose 
nis story” (i.e., a reduction of debt in three years of £23,323,000) 
‘will be satisfactory, unless, indeed, there be members of this House 
r of the outside public who think that money may be better spent 
an in reducing the enormous liabilities which still lie upon us with 
regard to the National Debt.” Brave words! if only the deeds had 
been as brave ! ‘ 
To sum up. ‘The estimated surplus of 1887-8 was £289,000 ; 
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the actual surplus was £3,378,609. The estimated surplus of 1888-9 
was £212,056; the actual surplus was £2,798,000. The estimated 
surplus of 1889-90 was £183,000 ; the actual surplus was £8,221,000. 
These three surpluses amounted together to £9,397,609.* The fixed 
charge for payment of debt was reduced from 1887-8 inclusive by 
£2,000,000 ; and from 1889-90 inclusive by £8,000,000, making alto- 
gether £7,000,000, so that the sums actually paid off by means of 
surpluses in these three years were as much as the sums by which 
the fixed charge was reduced. But if the fixed charge had not 
been reduced, the apparent surpluses would have been less by 
£7,000,000 ; the superficial appearance of prosperity would have been 
less ; and Chancellors of the Exchequer would have had smaller sums 
to play with in subsequent years; but on the other hand the nation 
would during this period of prosperity have been silently paying, and 

_ have been pledged for the future to pay, the very moderate fixed sum 
which the prudent management of 1876 had allocated, and which 
until Mr. Goschen appeared on the scene was devoted, to the payment 
of debt. 

So to miscalculate the future in a time of peace aiid plenty ' 
as to produce an imaginary deficit; on the faith of this deficit to 
reduce by million after million the moderate fixed annual sum 
which a Conservative predecessor had appropriated to the pay- 
ment of debt; to deal with the surplus thus created as if every obli- 
gation had been discharged, and as if it might in subsequent years 
be treated as a fixed rule that twenty-five millions a year is all we 
are able and willing to devote to our debts; and to show to future 
Chancellors of the Exchequer how easily they can produce surpluses 
by repealing obligations to reduce debt—may be good party politics, 
but it is not heroic finance. 


ARMY AND Navy EXPENDITURE. 


So far I have been arguing on the assumption that the surpluses 
of recent Budgets are, as Mr. Goschen has represented them, real, 
trustworthy surpluses, available as bond fide assets. But is this the 
case? If not; if things are being made pleasant ; if we are forestall- 
ing the future, and throwing new burdens on years to come, the 
charge against the finance of the present Government becomes much 
more serious. 

In such an article as this it is impossible to do more than touch 
upon what has no doubt been Mr. Goschen’s great difficulty, as it is 
the difficulty of all Chancellors of the Exchequer—viz., the demands 
for military and naval expenditure. Against war scares all Govern- ' 


* Out of this, £2,000,000 was applied to conversion expenses, leaving about 
£7,000,000 applicable to debt. 
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ments appear to be powerless. But the Army and Navy expenditure 
of the last four years has some peculiar features. In the first place 
this period has been, unlike the previous decades, a time of profound 
peace. There have neither been wars nor rumours of wars. But the 
sums spent have been enormous, far exceeding the expenditure of most 
years of peace, and of many years of war. 

The following are the figures of army and navy expenditure taken 
from Mr. Goschen’s estimates :*— 


For 1887-8 . . .  £30,871,000t 


-1888-9 . 4. 29.823.100 
1889-90 . . . «| 32,451,000 
1890-1 . . 38,345,000 


But besides these sums, met by the revenues of the year, there ig 
more. We have been, and are, spending still more money, which will 
have to be paid out of the income of future years. Under the arrange- 
ments of 1887-8, a debt of £2,600,000 for ports and coaling stations 
was charged upon the annual increased income of £570,000, which we 
expect to get from the Suez Canal Shares in 1894 and following 

- years. This anticipation of future income is, of course, precisely 
as much a sacrifice of the future to the present, as if, instead of 
forestalling new revenue, we had incurred a debt. In the same 
year, and by the same Act, we charged future years. with the pay- 
ments for Australian ships of war. In 1889, the payment of 214 
millions for the seventy new ships, which the scare of that year 
demanded, was spread over a period of from five to seven years.§ Yet. 
before these ships are paid for, perhaps before they are completed, 
many of them will probably be so antiquated and obsolete as to raise 
a fresh scare and give rise to a new demand. Moreover, a large part 
of this 214 millions is charged, not upon moneys to be provided by 

b Parliament, but upon the Consolidated Fund, thereby withdrawing the 

\, annual control over the expenditure from the House of Commons. 
Surely if there is one thing which past experience teaches, and which 
daily experience illustrates, it is that the fashion in ships is almost as 
changeable as that of ladies’ bonnets; that plans for building them 
#nnot be permanent; and that expenditure upon them ought on no 
ccount to be thrown on the future, especially by a Government 
which has the good fortune to light on a period of peace and excep- 
tional prosperity. In addition to these charges on the future, there is 
a further sum of £4,100,000 to be spent on barracks, of which £800,000 
is to be paid out of the Revenue of 1890-1, and the remainder to be 

, borrowed as wanted, and charged on the future.|| 


t The figures of actual expenditure for the first three of these yems, as given in the 


* See the tables appended to his published Budget Speeches. 
Statistical Abstract, are as follows :—For 1887-8, £80,759,000 ; for 1888-9, £29,108,000 ; 


for 1889-90, £32,783,000. 51 & 52 Vict. c. 32. 
1 § 52 Vict. o. 8. || Barzacks Act, 1890 (58 & 54 Vict. c. 25). 
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How much of these debts will be paid ont of revenue in the years 
in which the money is spent, how much will be thrown on subsequent 
years, and for what number of years the burden will continue, it is 
impossible to make out. But a return moved for by Mr. Shaw Lefevre* 
is very instructive, From that return it appears that the estimated 
Army and Navy expenditure for the present year is as follows :— 


Ordinary expenditure . ‘ ; £381,514,400 
Extraordinary expenditure, including— 


Imperial Defence Act, 1888 £1,127,951 

Imperial Defence Act, 1889 5, 279 ‘082 

Barracks . . 200,000 &807033 
Volunteers . a . A 100,000 


Total 88,821,433 
Of which there is to be paid 


Out of Revenue of 1890-1 i . 38,842,971 

Out of Revenue of 1889-90 : : 407,564 

Total out of accrued, or accruing Revenue 33,750,585 
Leaving to be paid, in future years : y 4,570,898 


So far, therefore, from there being any real surplus in the present 
year, there must be a heavy deficiency, and this deficiency will have to 
be made good in future Budgets, whilst at the same time we shall no 
doubt again have to listen to self-congratulations on the way in which 
we are paying off debt. 

It seems scarcely credible that this;should be the Finance of a 
Chancellor df the Exchequer who, when Sir Stafford Northcote pro- 
posed to spread over two years the payment of £5,000,000 incurred 
during a period of commercial depression, and of special expenditure 
on account of wars and rumours of wars in Europe, in Asia, and in 
Africa, reproached that statesman with conduct “ shabby, flabby, and 
inadequate to the occasion—conduct wanting in that courage which 
was calculated to secure repute abroad and credit at home.” t 

The whirligig of politics brings its revenges. Whatever may have ` 
-been the demerits of former Conservative Chancellors of the Exchequer, 
we now see that a sound Liberal economist, turned into a To 
Minister with a powerful majority at his back, is at least as unsu 
cessful in securing permanent repayment of debt, or payment of present 
expenses out of present income, as the predecessor whom, when out of 
office, he condemned so vigorously. 

There may be politicians to whom the future welfare of the nation 
is a trifle, if it conflicts with present popularity ; there may be others 
who regard any steady effort to pay off debt as Utopian; and there 
are probably more who, knowing well what is brave and right and 
true, are led or driven by pressure or bad company into feeble and 
cowardly courses. But the antecedents and reputation of the present 


* Parliamentary Paper, No. 200 of 1890. - 
t+ See Mr. Gorchen’s speech. Hansard, April 28, 1879. 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer are such as led his admirers to hope. for 
other things from him. 
“Who would not grieve such Minister must be ; 
Who will not weep if Attious be he!” 


One further observation. The scares which have caused this expen- 
dit- ' of present, and the forestalling of future, Revenue, are not 
o' to the recently established democracy. They have now, as on 


f ' ocċasions, originated with the services, with the clubs, with 
8 _and with the London newspapers. So far as the democracy 
h. Wno'any sign, it takes no interest in or is opposed to them ; and 
il \ is any hope of resisting scares more effectually in the future 


than uls been possible in the past, that hope lies in the growing 
power and sense of the democracy. This observation leads to a corol- 
ry which is of much importance from a purely financial point of view. 
[t is often said that direct taxation, and especially graduated direct 
taxation, is dangerous with a democracy, because the masses will, 
under such a system of taxation, have the excitement of spending 
the money without feeling the burden of paying it. But in the 
case of naval and military expenditure it is not the masses, but the 
lasses, who call for it; and, therefore, if we wish to keep it within 
limits, it is upon the classes and not upon the masses, that the burden 
should fall. 

Direct taxation of realised property, whatever may be its effect on 
domestic expenditure, need not be feared as an incentive to the worst 
and most dangerous of all forms of extravagance. 









New Sources or TAXATION. 


Mr. Goschen is deeply impressed with the danger of leaving the 
Revenue to depend on too small a number of sources, and he has 
endeavoured to increase them. The general tendency of the last 
fifty years has, no doubt, been in the direction of simplicity; taxes 
on articles of consumption have been reduced to a very small number ; 
direct taxation has increased; and the income-tax has been used as 
an easy method of meeting growing wants. Mr. Goschen apparently 
thinks that this process has been carried too far, and he has used his 
great knowledge and ingenuity, sometimes successfully and sometimes 
unsuccessfully, to counteract it. The general arguments for and 
- against such a course need not be repeated here. It is notorious that 
our greatest financiers since 1840 have made their reputation by sim- 
plifying our tariff, by imposing direct taxation, and by reducing 
taxes on industry and consumption. 

Mr. Goschen’s proposals for new taxation have, therefore, raised a 
serious question of principle, on which opinions may differ. But the 


` 
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fact that such a question exists renders it the more important to 
scrutinise those proposals in detail. Upon some of them there will 
be little or no adverse criticism. His amendments of the law with 
respect to stamp duties on the transfer of debenture stocks and stock 
certificates; the voluntary composition in lieu of stamp duty on the 
transfer of shares or stock of companies or municipal corporations ; 
the revision and extension of stamp duties on foreign and colonial 
securities, on mortgage of stock, on equitable mortgages, and on con- 
tract notes,* are matters to the policy of which we shall all assent, 
whilst Mr. Goschen’s knowledge and industry are guarantees for their 
successful manipulation. His tax of £1 per £1000 on the nominal 
capital of new joint-stock companies is still more important and more 
valuable. It produced £157,948 in the first year, and £294,274 in 
the second year; and, considering how little regard is paid to expense 
in starting new companies, and how large are the sums which ar 
appropriated to founders and promoters, one can only regret with Mr, 
'Goschen that the percentage appropriated to the State is not more 
than 2s, per £100. 

As regards his proposals for new taxation of articles of use and con- 
sumption far greater doubts and difficulties arise. About the additional 
£300,000 raised upon beer in 1889 there is little or nothing to be 
said in the way of adverse criticism. But it is different with the 
Wheel Tax and Horse Tax, proposed, but not carried, in 1889; 
with the additional wine duty imposed in the same year, and with 
the new duties on alcoholic drinks of 1890. To the wheel and 
horse taxes, which were to be imposed in aid of local rates, I shall 
recur, and shall show that they were taxes involving more than 
one element which made them not only unpopular, but really objec- 
tionable. On the other hand, the new wine duty must be admitted, 
even -by those who doubted it at first (as I did), to be a success, for it 
produced £163,406 in the first year of its imposition,t and is levied 
upon what is distinctly a luxury of the richer classes. But the history 
of the tax is instructive. Originally it was imposed on all bottled 
wines, as being the more expensive wines. But, as every one knows 
who has imported wine, wine is better bottled at Bordeaux than in 
London ; and it is worth while to pay the extra cost of the carriage 
of bottles, even on the lightest dinner wines.: After trying the 
original proposal, the Chancellor of the Exchequer modified his first 
tax by a second Act of the same session, and altered it into an addi- 
tional tax on sparkling wines alone. As these must all be bottled 
during the process, and at the place of manufacture, the question of 
bottling in the one country or the other does not arise; the distinction 


eng ‘*Thirty-third Report of Commissioners of Inland Revenue,” App. pp. vi 
an 
t “ Thirty-third Report of Customs,” p. 18. 
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‘Between these wines and other wines becomes palpable and easy of 


application, and the tax becomes a tax on a species of wine which is 
altogether a luxury of the well-to-do classes. The case illustrates the 


_ difficulty of imposing new taxation on ‘imported articles when these 


conditions cannot be secured. But the more important lesson to be 
learnt from the history of this tax is the tendency of new taxes on 
articles of consumption to slide into Protection. English people buy 
wines bottled in France, because in France wines are .bottled better 
than in England. With this notorious fact before him, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, in making his first proposal, was betrayed into 
saying: “ It is possible that the bottling trade in England may receive 
a certain impetus, but I cannot conceive that that is an objection to 
the plan.” Such words from such an economist as Mr. Goschen mean 
much in the eyes of an expectant trade, and give a very mischievous 
encouragement to Fair Traders. Their effect is well illustrated by 
the subsequent Report of the Commissioners of Customs, who, parrot- 
like, echo Mr. Goschen’s false note by saying: “The duty was 
received by the wine trade in this country with satisfaction, as being 
calculated to transfer to the United Kingdom the share of the 
bottling industry which had hitherto been centred in the wine- 
producing countries.” * 

Coupling Mr. Goschen’s express desire to multiply sources of taxa- 
tion with such utterances as these, is it unfair to reflect on what might 
have happened to a much more important article of consumption— 
sugar——if the proposals of the Government with respect to the Sugar 
Convention had found favour with the nation? Fortunately, these pro- 
posals, introduced under a Free Trade mask, were, when that mask was 
stripped off, recognised to be so essentially Protectionist in character, 
and ‘also, to use Mr. Henry Fowler’s epithet, to be so grotesque, 
that the Government were frightened out of them before they. were 
submitted to a vote in the House of Commons. But if they had been 
adopted, and if a differential tax for Protectionist purposes had 
been imposed on certain sugars, what would have been more easy than 
to extend the tax to all sugars, and thus broaden the basis of taxation 
by imposing a duty of a hybrid character on one of our chief articles 
of consumption? We have possibly escaped more than one retro- , 
grade step by defeating that insidious proposal. 

The moral to be drawn from these new taxes of Mr. Goschen’s is 
that, however desirable it may be to find new sources out of which to 
get Revenue, it is also our bounden duty to criticise with extreme 
jealousy every fresh proposal for new forms of taxation, and especially 
every proposal for taxing articles of use and consumption. 

Having said thus much on these proposals, it is but fair to 
remember that, warned by experience, Mr. Goschen has, as a fiscal 


+ “ Thirty-third Report of Customs,” p. 16, 
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improvement, taken off the extra tobacco duty imposed in 1878, and 
amounting to about 4d. per lb.; that he has lightened and improved 
the carriage duty; that he has reduced the duty on tea by 2d. 
a lb.; that he has reduced the duty on currants from 7s. to 2s. per 
cwt.; and that he has abolished the duty on gold and silver plate. 
Would that he had completed this last job by abolishing the anti- 
quated and protective system of compulsory Hall-marking. 

The new taxes on alcoholic liquors, the proposed wheel and horse 
taxes, and the additions to the Death Duties, are noticed elsewhere in 
connection with Local Finance. Looking to what we shall have to 
say about them as well as to what has been said concerning the other 
new taxes above mentioned, Mr. Goschen’s proposals for new taxes 
lead us to the same conclusion to which the consideration of other 
parts of the subject leads us—viz., thet whilst the financial manage- 
ment of the last four years bears witness to a very unusual degree of 
skill, industry, and ingenuity, it does not display a corresponding 
amount of courage, of thoroughness, or of popular insight ; and that, 
above all, it is open to the charge of weakness in the maintenance of 
principles which have been adopted by our greatest financiers, and of 
which we had reason to believe Mr. Goschen to be a convinced and 
resolute advocate. 

Revenue repeatedly under-estimated ; current expenses repeatedly 
postponed; so that estimated deficits and surpluses are alike uncertain 
and untrustworthy ; the fixed sum which had been made applicable to 
permanent debt largely diminished—taxes at the same time taken off; 
and subsidies to local authorities largely increased; these, so far as 
Imperial Finance is concerned, are characteristic features in the 
Budgets we have been examining. It is not too much to say of them 
that, in these respects, they have mystified the national accounts, and 
have sacrificed prudence to popularity. 

It is obvious that this cursory review of Imperial Finance is 
altogether imperfect without a consideration of what has been done in 
the matter of local finance in its relations to Imperial Finance p and 
of the changes which have been made in the Death Duties. With 
these subjects, I hope, as above mentioned, to deal in fature articles. 





T. H. Farrer, 
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THE USE AND ABUSE OF HOSPITALS. 


iae is nothing in our social organisation on which we may 

more legitimately pride ourselves than on the number and 
magnificence of our hospitals, which all owe their existence to private 
charity, or, it may be, to private enterprise, and fulfil their mission of 
healing and relieving human suffering without assistance from the 
State. How well managed these institutions on the whole are is 
proved by the comparative rarity of any complaints against them, 
even in these days when the New Journalism flashes its bull’s-eye 
into every nook and cranny of the social fabric, and welcomes every 
real or imaginary backsliding as an opportunity for truculent posters 
and sensational headlines. The very eagerness with which the most 
trumpery “scandal” connected with a hospital is seized upon by 
penny-a-line philanthropists is the strongest possible testimony to the 
admirable manner in which these institutions are as a rule conducted. 
And indeed one may apply Carlyle’s saying about doctors to hospitals : 
whatever else may be wrong they are in the right, and can await 
judgment without fear. True it is that there are no human institu- 
tions which are not to some extent open to abuse, but there are few 
which do more real tangible good than hospitals ; they take no account 
of creed or country or personal worth, but, like Heaven, send the rain 
of their bensficence on the just and the unjust without distinction. 
Of course there are spots even on the sun of charity, and beautiful as 
our hospital system is in the idea, haman weakness and, alas! human 
passion, too often act as disturbing influences to its perfect fulfilment 
in practice. In some cases the faults in the administration of what 
ave called “ medical charities” are merely the défauts de leur qualités, 
the excess of their virtue; but in other cases positive abuses have 
crept in and are allowed to flourish with such Upas-like rankness as 
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almost to nullify the power of the hospitals for good. The hospitals 
themselves long resented the very notion of inquiry into the details of 
their management as a slur on théir good name; but nothing is 
sacred for the reformer, and general excellence of character only makes 
him the more keen to discover imperfections and remedy defects. 
The cry for inquiry has grown stronger and stronger, and now our 
whole hospital system may be said to be on its trial. 

The evils of indiscriminate medical relief were first pointed out by 
Mr. Hare in an article * of considerable merit published twenty-eight 
years ago. Up to that date, so far as I am aware, there had never 
been the slightest complaint on the subject, but singe then an agita- 
tion has been kept up, mainly by members of the medical profession, 
which has at last led to the appointment of the Special Committee 
of the House of Lords now sitting. The opposition has been chiefly 
directed against the out-patient departments of hospitals, and several 
of our medical charities, in view of the undesirable publicity which 
they felt to be impending, made hasty efforts to set their houses in 
order by limiting in some degree the baneful prodigality of their 
method of administering relief. 

Before considering in detail the various means which at present 
exist for affording medical relief, it may be well to call attention to 
the large number of sufferers who have to be provided for. The 
population of London since the various out-lying suburbs have been 
included amounts to not less than 5,000,000; and in addition to this 
all the hospitals—but more particularly the special hospitals—draw a 
large number of cases from the country. Amongst the 5,000,000 a 
very large number of course belong to those classes who are entirely 
unable, or who are barely able, to provide themselves with medical 
attendance. Some writers who have given attention to the subject 
affirm that no fewer than 1,500,000 persons are relieved annually by 
the hospitals and dispensaries of London, but this number is probably 
much exaggerated. Not only do a large number of patients treated i 
in the London hospitals come from the provinces, but in many cases f 
statisticians have mistaken the number of visits for the number of 
individual patients, and, like stage soldiers, the patients have thug 
been counted over and over again, Making allowance, however, for 
these various sources of fallacy, there is no doubt that there is an 
enormous number of sufferers in London and its suburbs who cannot 
afford to provide themselves with medical treatment. 

The actual machinery for their relief at present consists: First, of 
the Poor Law infirmaries; which only receive paupers; secondly, of 
the hospitals and free dispensaries which provide gratuitous medical 
treatment for the necessitous poor—that is to say, those who are just 
able to support themselves and their families, but cannot provide 


* “London Charities.” By Thomas Hare. The Times, March 29 and April 1, 1862. 
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themselves with medical treatment when ill; and, thirdly, of the 
provident dispensaries and clubs which afford help in sickness to those 
who earn good wages. These various agencies no doubt all do a 
considerable amount of good, though, as in the case of many other 
organisations, the good is unfortunately not unalloyed. It will be 
desirable to consider each kind of institution separately, and to show, 
as far as the limits of this article will permit, the proportion of god 
and evil which each possesses. 

The Poor Law infirmaries, having been so recently established, 
are well constructed from a sanitary point of view, and the defects 
in these institutions are mostly due to the economic difficulty. 
The number of medical officers is quite insufficient, and the economy 
which is exercised, as regards medical comforts, and probably even 
medical remedies, impairs, and often, to a greater or less extent, de- 
stroys, their efficiency. The few medical men attached to these institu- 
tions are barely able to attend to their routine duties, and it is impos- 
sible for them to advance medical science. Thus, comparing the 
London Hospital, which has 780 beds, with the Marylebone Poor Law 
ary, and its 740 beds, we find that the hospital has on its 
edical staff thirty-five legally qualified practitioners, whilst the 
mary has only three! The immense amount of clinical material 
{which the Poor Law infirmaries might afford is thus entirely lost 
jto the medical profession, and there can be little doubt that, if the 
infirmaries were properly utilised, the cry for a large out-patient 
department kept up by hospital physicians would at once cease. 

With regard to general hospitals of large size, there is a growing 
feeling both within the medical profession and among practical sanita- 
rians and administrators that they are open to many objections, In 
the first place, they are an unscientific anachronism, the crowding 
together of such a vast number of diseased persons being as much 
out of place in cities as intramural burial of the dead. Indeed, 
it is extremely likely that the germs derived from such accumu- 
lations of every form of disease are more dangerous to the community 
than those which after several years may emanate from dead bodies. 
Sir James Simpson, many years ago, called attention to the dangers 
of what he called “ hospitalism ”—that is to say, the peculiar un- 
healthiness caused by large aggregations of persons suffering from 
different kinds of disease who poison the air with their exhalations, 
nd there is no doubt that in many cases they exchange microbes 
recovery often becomes difficult even for the strongest. The 
mdition of these large hospitals may not inaptly be compared to 
e moral atmosphere of a prison; it is well known that thongh a 
may go in ethically sound, except for the single lapse from 
hteousness for which he is condemned, he often comes out utterly 
praved by the mass of moral foulness in which he has had to live. 
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It has been shown that the death-rate in large hospitals, after surgical 
operations, is very much higher than in small ones, though the operator 
in the former case may have been a man of the highest skill, and in 
the latter a raw beginner ; indeed, I know of one instance, and I dare 
say there are many others, in which patients taken out of a general 
hospital, and placed in tents, in inclement weather, rapidly recovered, 
whilst previously the mortality had beén excessive. I understand 
that a distinguished German surgedn, Professor Thiersch, of Leipzig, 
is so penetrated with the conviction that the crowding of numbers of 
patients in one building is a fatal mistake, that he now treats all his 
cases in open tents. The more satisfactory results obtained in the 
smaller charities can be accounted for only by their superior healthi- 
ness. The old Hôtel Dieu, of Paris, which had sheltered persons 
suffering from every form of disease for many centuries, became at 
last so soaked with infection that it was necessary to pull it down. 
Our large London hospitals should follow the example of the large 
schools like Charterhouse, St. Paul’s, and Christ’s Hospital, and remove 
themselves into the country. The ground on which they stand might 
as in the case of St. Bartholomew’s, St. George’s, St. Mary’s, or th 
Westminster Hospital, be sold for an enormous sum, which might 
much more profitably applied for the benefit of the sick poor if use 
to build little villages of one-storey cottage hospitals in the pure coun 
air. These small hospitals might be built of iron, and taken down 
time to time, thus giving them a fresh lease of sanitary life every fe, 
years at a relatively slight cost. Of course a small building should b, 
left at the original site in town, for the reception of cases of accident, 
and there should also be accommodation for an out-patient department, 
reduced to its proper dimensions. The latter would then serve as a 
receiving-house for the main hospital in the country, as in the case . 
of the Hampstead Consumption Hospital, which has its out-patient 
department in Tottenham Court Road. If sentiment demanded some| ` 
artistic memorial of the ancient pile swept away by the broom of sani- 
tary reform, the site, as I recently pointed out to the Lords’ Committee, 
might be marked for the veneration of posterity by a griffin or some 
other appropriate emblem. There would be no difficulty about the ^ - 
medical staff. ‘The assistant-physicians and surgeons would attend as \ 
at present to the cases of accident and to the out-patients in London ; 
the senior officers could run out to the hospital by train at least ag 
easily as a physician living in Cavendish Square can go to the Lond 
Hospital; and as for the students, the change would no doubt. 
welcomed by parents and guardians as beneficial both to health aj 
morals, 

The second objection to large hospitals is, that for practical p 
poses the relief which they afford may be said to be indiscrimin 
This feature, from its inevitable tendency to engender and foster ha 
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of improvidence in the poorer classes, makes it stink in the nostrils 
of economists. I do not hesitate to say that the out-patient depart- 
ment in hospitals where the patients contribute nothing towards the 
expense of their treatment is the greatest pauperising agency at present 
existing in this country. It is quite hopeless to expect that ignorant 
people will make any provision against a possible day of sickness, as 
long as they can without payment command what they believe to be 
the best medical skill in the country for anything that may happen 
to them from a cut finger to a tumour in the brain. So far from 
thinking it any disgrace to accept medical charity, they come to look 
upon treatment at a hospital as something altogether different from 
oittdoor relief, something, in fact, to which they have a natural right, 
and which blesseth both him that gives and him that takes. This 
spirit is too often encouraged by subscribers who give “letters” — 
without regard to the patient’s circumstances. Large firms subscribe 
with the avowed object of having medical assistance on the cheapest 
terms for those in their employment, and rich people in the same way 
k to rid themselves of trouble and expense in case of illness among 
eir servants. This shows that the wealthy are provident if the 
r arə not; but the practical outcome of it is that the out-patient 
partment is flooded with persons .who are not proper objects of 
arity, and who, in accepting medical relief, are diverting funds con- 
ibuted on the understanding that they were to be applied for the 
nefit of those who could not afford to pay. Viewed in this light, 
me system is nothing less than a misappropriation of money and a 
raud on the whole body of subscribers, and nothing more clearly 
shows its demoralising effect than the fact that persons, not other- 
wise dishonest or devoid of self-respect, should feel no scruple about 
taking advantage of it for themselves or for others. 

The third objection to the general hospitals, as at present organised, 
is the cruel hardship which their indiscriminate charity inflicts on the 
medical practitioners in their neighbourhood. These men find the 
competition of the hospitals simply ruinous, for, however they may’ 
lower.their fees, they must still be in the same position relatively to 
those institutions as the gentleman who stole the raw material for his 
baskets was to his rival who “conveyed” his baskets ready made. 
Complaints on this subject are loud and bitter amongst those members 
of the medical profession whose lot is chiefly cast among the lower 
middle classes, and, in fact, it is the instinct of self-preservation in the 
general practitioners of the large towns throughout the country that 
is the real motive power in the present agitation. The “struggle for 
life” on the part of the medical practitioner may at first sight appear 
to concern only himself, and the public may be disposed to think that 
it could, bear his suppression with tolerable fortitude; but there is 
another side to the question. If the treatment in the out-patient 
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department of hospitals is cheap, it is also too often nasty; it is 
impossible that in such a crowd of patients every one should receive 
much individual attention. Moreover, the care of a large proportion of 
the cases is necessarily delegated by the staff to subordinates, who are 
often not only inexperienced, but positively ignorant. That of course 
is not their fault ; they are there to learn, and they must begin on 
somebody. I have no doubt whatever that in all ordinary ailments 
a patient is pretty certain to get more attention and better treatment 
from the outside practitioner, who charges a moderate fee, than from 
the overworked physician at a general hospital, or the third year’s 
student, into whose hands he is just as likely to fall. The crushing 
out of the general practitioner, therefore, would be a very real mis- 
fortune to the lower middle class and the social strata immediately 
below it. | 
The out-patient department is defended by the hospital authorities 

_ on the ground that a large selection of cases is necessary for the train- 
ing of medical students. ‘A case is a case,” they say, “ whether the 
patient earns five shillings a week or fifty: It would not do for us Ẹ 
be too scrupulous as to the reception of patients, or we should lose ' 
considerable part of our educational material.” This sounds ve 
plausible, but it will not bear examination. It is on the medical, . 

- distinguished from the surgical, side that the great overcrowding tak 
place, and students, as a rule, know as little of the inside of the med 
cal out-patient room as Falstaff said he did of the inside of a chure 
“Tt is not in the bond”; they are not obliged to attend, and as th 
proceedings in the medical out-patient room are usually dull and very 
unedifying, they naturally set foot in it as little as possible. In 
some hospitals, where there are elementary classes on the examination 
of patients, there may on certain days be a fair attendance, but as a 
rule the proportion of those who put in an appearance is very small, 
as compared with the number of those who inscribe their names as 
pupils. Thus in one of the best general hospitals, where the average 
number of pupils is from 150 to 200, not more than from three to six 
students attend daily. Even these are not volunteers ; most of them 
only attend in order that they may subsequently secure the minor 
resident appointments open to students. A considerable proportion of 
those pupils who occasionally visit the out-patient department do not 
stay out the performance, but slink away as soon as they think they 
can safely do so. If, therefore, these overcrowded rooms are, as the 
hospital authorities contend, essential for teaching purposes, the 
wonderful unanimity shown by the students in refusing to profit by 
the opportunities of instruction there provided for them seems to call 
for explanation. The answer is easy. Students do not go there, 
because they do not find it “ pay ” to do so; from the mass of patients 
there is little or nothing to be learnt, and in order to see one or two 
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ictive cases the whole afternoon must be practically wasted. The 

is that the out-patient department would be vastly more usefal 
\ ry one if it were reduced to manageable dimensions, by the free 
` ation of the cases which are of no use for teaching, and which 
e -do not require treatment, or should get it elsewhere. Professor 
Sı jeyer, the inventor of the operation for club-foot, used to say that, 
for he purpose both, of learning and teaching,.twenty beds were not 
only sufficient, but that better work could be done with a few casas 
than with a aneh larger number. Indeed, a few cases thoroughly 
studied are of infinitely more value than a large number hurried 
through as if the doctor was trying to “ break a’record.” 

The educational plea is, however, only a pretext. The real reason 
of the laxity in admitting out-patients is the desire to make a goodly 
show of work in the eyes of the public, with the object—perfectly 
legitimate in itselfi—of attracting subscriptions. The vast number of 
sufferers treated looks very imposing in the Annual Report, and 
charitable persons are thereby moved to unloose their purse-strings 
for the support of so deserving aninstitution. The hospitals, in fect, 
‘compete against each other exactly like rival shops, and strive to 
‘ increase their business” by the usual statistical and other devices. 
There is something vulgar and degrading in this hospital drum-beat- 
ing and touting, but ‘charity covers a multitude of sins,” and the 
excellence of the object might well make offences against taste be 
condoned if the good done were not almost counterbalanced by the 
evils inseparable from the system. As it is, those that profit most by 
the whole thing are the contractors who supply the provisions and the 
medicine made use of by the patients. The patients are pauperised, 
the doctors victimised, the subscribers imposed upon. The whole 
system cries aloud for reform, and the present scandalous waste of- 
charity cannot be too quickly ‘‘ mended or ended.” 

The fourth objection to general hospitals lies in the absurd restric- 
tions which exclude from the hospital staffs many of the men best 
fitted to hold these appointments. At present only Members or 
Fellows of the London College of Physicians and Fellows of the 
English College of Surgeons are at most London hospitals eligible 
for the staff. The Membership of the College of Physicians represents 
little more than the ability to construe a passage of Celsus (it must 
be acknowledged with shame that this apparently simple requirement 
often proves a sad stumbling-block to our latter-day doctors) and 
the possession of the thirty guiness which must be paid for the 
diploma. ‘Yet this scientifically worthless qualification is the Open 
Sesame to the doors of hospitals which are sternly closed against the 
holders of medical degrees like those of the Universities of London, 
Cambridge, Oxford, Dublin, and Edinburgh, which represent the, 
high-water mark of professional knowledge. f 
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‘The Fellowship of the College of Surgeons, which hospital surgeons 
are now generally required to hold, is an excellent diploma, but 
in all important particulars it is not a more severe test than 
that of the Master in Surgery * of the London University, or of 
several examinations in Edinburgh and in Dublin.. The monopoly 
claimed by the Colleges is a survival of the period when these bodies 
held absolute sway over things medical in this cotntry, to the great 
detriment both of scientific progress and the public well-being; the 
whole thing is now obsolete and dead, ‘and should be decently 
buried. \ 

The objections that have been raised to special hospitals are numerous, 
though careful consideration will show that in the main they are un- 
founded. The superior persons who advance them ground their 
opposition on the alleged fact that the special institutions draw many 
cases away from the general hospitals, and thus often leave insufficient 
material for the teaching of students. It may, however, be asked how it 
is that the special hospitals attract from the older charities persons 
' suffering from particular diseases. The obvious answer is that thc 
patients find that they are more quickly cured in the special hospital: 
The only question, therefore, to be decided is whether the interests of the 
patient or those of the teachers of the healing art are to be considered 
as the more weighty. I have'little doubt myself that, in the opinion 
of the public generally, and of the subscribers to the hospitals, the 
welfare of thé patients will take the first place. It may be added 
that the staff of the general hospitals would, owing to want of special 
skill and experience, be unable, in many vases, to use the oppor- 
tunities of practice the loss of which they profess to deplore. 

A more practical objection to special hospitals is that they are sup- 
posed by some people to divert subscriptions from the general hospitals. 
I do not believe, however, that this objection is well founded. As a 
matter of fact, it may be stated broadly that amongst the wealthy 
there are two classes—those who subscribe to several hospitals, both 
general and special, and those who give nothing to either. I believe 
it will be found that the greater number of the subscribers are 
persons who have themselves suffered from the disease which the 
hospital they subscribe to is specially intended to treat, or that 
such subscribers know of servants or dependents who have been 
relieved by these institutions. That a subscription has been with- 
drawn from a general hospital, and given to a special hospital, is a 
circumstance which has certainly never come to my notice. The real 
objection in the minds of the medical profession to special hospitals is 
that they are supposed to be largely instrumental in promoting the 
success of specialists, who are disliked, for sufficiently obvious reasons, 


* This diploma is now*accepted at the London Hospital in lieu of the Fellowship, 
but Iam not aware that it is so at any other of the general hospitals in the metropolis. 
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by those for whose services there is a decreasing demand. 
Ordinary practitioners look upon specialists with much the same 
jealousy as the labourer regards the skilled artisan, and this feeling 
has been assiduously fostered by consulting physicians and surgeons, 
who, with the exception of those who practise as what I have called 
‘veiled specialists,” have begun to find their occupation gone and 
their professional existence imperilled. 

Attempts have been made to discount the utility of special hospitals 
by pointing out that these institutions are frequently, if not always, 
established by medical men. In this, however, they are by no means 
` singular. The days of Rahere, whois supposed to have founded 

St. Bartholomew's Hospital, and even of Guy, who left a sum of 
money to establish the large hospital in the Borough, have long passed 
by. Donations are indeed sonietimes made to hospitals by rich philan- 
thropists who, like Polycrates, seek to propitiate fortune by voluntary 
sacrifice, and legacies'are left by others, who try to lighten their ghostly 
ship for its passage over the Styx by throwing cargo overboard ; but the 
benevolent generally devise their wealth to many different institutions, 
‘and we find that the initiative in establishing general hospitals is 
taken quite as often by medical men as it is in the case of special 
hospitals. Thus the London Hospital was established in the year 
1740 by Mr. John Harrison, a celebrated surgeon of that day. 
Charing Cross Hospital was founded by Dr. Golding, who had built ° 
up a lucrative clientèle on the basis of an extensive gratuitous prac- 
tice.* St. Mary’s Hospital was founded entirely by medical men, the 
late Mr. Samuel Lane, an eminent surgeon, being a moving spirit in 
the enterprise. Even in the case of St. George’s Hospital. we find 
that, though the institution originated in a quarrel among certain 
managers of the Westminster Hospital, medical men were very 
ready to promote the undertaking. In the same way it could easily 
be shown that the smaller general hospitals established in recent 
years have been founded either by a medical man, or by a combina- 
tion of physicians and surgeons. Are we to believe that the founders 
of special hospitals were only influenced by sordid motives, whilst 
those who established general hospitals were all actuated by the 
purest spirit of benevolence? The fact, I believe, is that in the 
establishment of hospitals, whether general or special, the object has 
_usnally been of a mixed character, Whatever the motive, however, 
the benefit to the community has been the same. . 
Dispensaries are of two kinds—those of the older type, which are 


* “Origin of Charing Cross Hospital,” by Benjamin Golding, M.D., 1867. W. H. 
Allen & Co, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. The author ingenuously remarks that the time 
of the young piactitioner ‘cannot be employed more beneficially either to himself 
or others, &c. &c.,” than in extending “his opportunities of seeing diseases,” and 
he therefore 1ecommends the young medical man to devote some hours daily to “’ pic- 
scribing gratuitously fo1,sick persons who are too poor to pay a fee.” 
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supported by subscribers who give letters of recommendation, and the 
modern provident institutions, which receive payment from the patients 
themselves. The co-existence of the two institutions is impossible. 
The free dispensaries destroy those which demand payment. For this. 
reason—%.¢, on account of the existence of free dispensaries and general 
hospitals which admit patients without payment—the provident system 
has been a failure in London. But the fact of its success in Man- 
chester seems to justify the hope that it might be successfully intro- 
duced in London. 

The sick clubs in this country have, on the whole, proved a‘success. 
Some have no doubt failed through frandulent conduct on the part of 
the managers, and others through not being based on strict actuarial 
principles, but several, like the Oddfellows and the Foresters, have been 
completely successful, and have shown the capacity of the working 
classes in managing their own affairs. 

The bad effects of gratuitous medical relief have been abundantly 
shown, and it is not denied that they exist to a very large extent, not. 
only in London, but practically everywhere throughout the country. | 
The time has come when the abuse must be abolished. But how is 
this to be done? ‘The evil is ‘‘ gross as a mountain, open, palpable,” 
but during the many years that acute minds have been grappling 
with the problem, no satisfactory solution has been suggested. The 
difficulty is to devise a scheme that shall be at once adequate to 

. cope with the enormous mass of human suffering which’ is always 

with us, and yet be in harmony with sound economic principles. 

No hindrance must be placed in the way of the development of 
medical science, nor must the facilities for the training of doctors 
be in any way curtailed or trammelled; both these things are of 
‘the most vital importance to the common weal, and any scheme of 
hospital reform which interfered with them would on that ground 
alone be foredoomed to failure, Lastly, in the interèst of the public 
itself, that most useful member of society, the general medical prac- 
titioner, must, as far as is consistent with the “ greatest good of the 
greatest number,” be considered. * How to combine mercy for the sick 
with some amount of justice to those who minister to their needs— 
that is the question. I am not prepared with a panacea for the evils 
that have been described ; I merely venture to throw out a few sug- 
gestions for their abatement. 

Aggrieved practitioners, who have had the bread taken out of their 
mouths by the hospitals, have sometimes said in their haste that the 
out-patient department should be reformed altogether out of existence. 

` This drastic remedy, however, would probably defeat its own object. 
Men aiming at the higher spheres of practice must somehow get 
material ont of which to construct a reputation. If the hospitals 
closed their doors to out-patients, numerous private consulting-rooms 
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would be opened, where bread, in the form of gratuitoas medical 
advice, would be thrown on the running waters in the hope that it 
might return again after many days in the shape of fees. Under such 
a dispensation the last state of the general practitioner would be 
worse than the first. In Berlin a large number of such private out- 
patient departments exist under the name of “ Polikliniks,” and 
it need hardly be said that hosts of people avail themselves of 
the gratuitous advice and treatment there offered who could well 
afford to pay for it. Naturally, under these circumstances, hundreds 
of struggling middle-class practitioners find it impossible to make a 
living. 

The real remedy for the congestion of the out-patient department 
is depletion. All cases in which a genuine claim to the receipt of, 
hospital relief cannot be established should ‘be eliminated. For 
this purpose two things are necessary—yviz., a definite water-line of 
poverty, above which charity is not permitted to extend, and an 
adequate system of inquiry to prevent imposture. Such inquiries, 
though necessarily very imperfectly carried out, reduced the number 
of out-patients at the London Hospital in one year by 6900, and at 

. Bartholomew’s by 25,349 in five years. At the Royal Free 

ital such inquiries showed 614 per cent. of the applicants for 
tréatment to be in circumstances not fairly entitling them to relief; 
at the Children’s Hospital, in Great Ormond Street, 57 per cent. were 
found to be ineligible for the same reason. At Manchester, in the 
course of a few years, a well-organised system of inquiry has reduced 
the proportion of cases in which hospital charity is abused from 42°32 
to about 6 per cent. 

The difficulties of such a system of investigation are great, but 
the facts just mentioned show that they are not insuperable. How- 
ever slight the actual diminution effected may be, it is always a 
saving of money to the hospital, as well as of time and energy to the 
medical staff. The average cost of an out-patient at the London 
Hospital has been estimated by Mr. Nixon, the house governor, at 
4s., so that the reduction in numbers above mentioned was equivalent 
to a saving of £1466 in one year. Mr. Burdett™ has shown that the 
total cost of an out-patient varies at different hospitals from 2s, to 11s. 
A comparison of these figures with those showing the proportion ot 
cases in which hospital relief is abused will serve to give some idea 
as to the terrible waste of charity that takes place in London alone. 
Inquiry into the circumstances of applicants to be effectual must be 
universal, and a, necessary preliminary to the carrying out of any 
plan of the kind is an agreement among all hospitals as to the con- 
ditions under which relief is to be given, and an engagement on the 
part of each of them to adhere strictly to the rules established by 


* “ Hospitals and the State.” 
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common consent. What is wanted, in short, may be briefly described . 


as a trades unionism of public charities. | 

The first thing required as the basis of this agreement is a defi- 
nition of the degree of the poverty which shall entitle a man to 
relief for himself and his family. It is obvious that this is not an 
easy matter, for no hard-and-fast limit of income can be laid down 
without risk of exemplifying the Roman maxim that the strictest 
legality may involve the most grievous injustice. 

An income which may be comparative wealth for a single man, or 
a married couple withont encumbrances, may, in the case of people 
burdened with a large family, be only larely sufficient to keep body 
and soul together. The cases most needing relief are not always the 
very poor, but are often found in that social stratum, which was 
happily described by Mr. Goschen in introducing his last Budget, as 
the ne in which a black coat begins to be worn. It would be a 


gross violation of the spirit, if not of the letter, of charity to exclude, , 


by an arbitrary ‘“ wage limit,” clerks and other small employés, curates 
widows of officers living on the pittance doled out by a gratefi 
country, unsuccessful artists, musicians out of employment, and many 
others who by courtesy are not generally classed among the poor. 
People of this kind are often more really destitute, besides feeling the 
miseries of want far more keenly, than those to the manner born, 
whose poverty is naked and not ashamed. ‘The proposed inquiry 
must therefore include not only the bare figure of the applicant’s 
income, but all the circumstances of his position ; and the restrictive 
regulations should not be harshly enforced, but should be interpreted 
in the most merciful spirit, and if there be any doubt as to the 
merits of the case the applicant should always have the benefit of it. 
The following is a sketch'of the plan which has been found to 
‘work well at Manchester, and which has been accepted as fairly 
satisfactory by many of the most ardent reforming spirits in the 
medical profession. All patients applying at a hospital for treatment 
are subjected to a preliminary interrogatory by the clerk as to their 
. circumstances ; they are then admitted to the out-patient room, where 
they are treated by the assistant physician or surgeon on duty. Strict 
inquiry is then made as to their fitness to receive gratuitous relief, 
and in a few days they are visited at their own homes by an inspector 
of the Provident Society. The “ wage limit” is as follows :—For 4 
single man or woman, 12s. a week; for a man and his wife, 18e. 
a week, ls. 6d. extra per week being allowed for each child. 
If the family resources are found to exceed these limits, the hos- 
pital’s ticket is withdrawn, and the patient advised to join one of 
the provident dispensaries, of which there is a well-organised system 
at Manchester. Each hospital subscribes a small sum annually to the 
Provident Society to defray the cost of these inspections, Under this 
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system it seems to be generally admitted by those who know the ` 
facts that there is very little abuse of hospital charity at Manchester. 
‘The wage limit appears to me a trifle low, and indeed it has recently 
been propdsed to raise it to 15s. weekly for single persons, and 20s. for 
a married couple. Cases of accident, of course, always receive treat- 
ment at once, and no inquiry seems to be made about them by the 
Provident Society. If, however, such persons be found to be pos- 
sessed of means, the hospital which gives relief should undoubtedly 
have the first right to recover payments. The plan is undoubtedly 
a step in the right direction, but to make it completely successful it 
is obvious that the system of provident dispensaries requires to be 
developed to a far larger extent than that at present existing in 
London. The provident dispensary should be able to provide effective 
assistance, not only for the ordinary run of human ailments, but for 
‘ special cases of all kinds, and persons in a position to subscribe to a 

provident system, but who, through want of thrift, have not taken the 
aie to do so, should not be allowed to receive relief except at the 

‘Poor Law or pauper hospitals. Patients who make use of such institu- 
tions should forfeit for atime their political rights, that is to say, the 
right of voting for members of Parliament, for seven years.* Although 
IT: would not compel anybody to subscribe under the provident system, 
it certainly seems right that those who do not make some sacrifice to 
insure medical attendance when they are ill should forfeit some 
privilege in return for the gratuitous relief which they receive. 

Much as I object to the bureaucratic despotism which governs 
everything in Prussia, I must confess that the system of insurance 
against sickness which is there in force is not without, its merits, and 
if it could be established in this country as a voluntary measure it 
would effect a vast amount of good. By the Prussian law of June 
15, 1888, all workmen are compelled to insure against sickness. They 
can do so either through the general office of their town or district, 
through the local office of the parish in which they live, through the 
private society organised by the firm or factory where they are 
employed, through a guild or public society, or through a private 
office registered under the Act. All these offices are under the im- 
mediate control of the local authorities, who act for the State. Private 
offices may make rules for themselves in mattérs of detail, but in all 
essential points they must conform to the provisions of the law in 
question. The amount of insurance is 14 per cent. of the wages 
earned. Of this one-third is defrayed by the employer, the remain- 
ing two-thirds being deducted by him from the workman’s wages 
before they are paid. When a workman falls ill, he is entitled from 
the beginning of ‘his illness to free medical attendance with medicine, 


* The object of this term of years is to ensure the unthrifty a loss of political privilege 
on at least one occasion. 
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an allowance of money, and, if necessary, spectacles and various surgical 
appliances. If he has no one to look after him, or if he cannot be 
properly nursed at home, he is admitted to hospital, and while he is 
there, if he has a family dependent on him, part of the money allow- 
ance is handed over to them. If he is out of work, he is assisted for 
a certain time with money from the insurance fund. If he dies, 
burial money is paid to his relatives. All these regulations apply to 
women as well as tomen. Discretionary powers are vested in the local 
authorities to increase or diminish, under certain circumstances, the 
amoimt of insurance paid, thé amount of assistance allowed, and the 
length of time during which it is given. Contractors who employ a ` 
large number of men, whether temporarily or permanently, in making 
railways, canals, and roads, in river or dike works, in building 
fortresses, &c., are obliged to establish an insurance fund. If they 
fail to do so, they are compelled to pay out of their own pockets to 
such of their workmen: as fall ‘ill the amount of assistance pre- 
scribed by' law, and burial money to the families of those who die. , 
Employers who do not carry out the obligations imposed on them 

by the law, or who use their private insurance offices to exact from 

their workmen more than is due, or put pressure on them, are liable 

to fines. Between 8,000,000 and 9,000,000 male and female workers 

are insured under the law of June 15, 1888. It will be seen that in 

its main features the German plan resembles the system of benefit 

clubs by which so many English working-men provide against the 

day of misfortune, with the radical difference that the latter is : 
optional, and the former compulsory and therefore universal. The 

German system is open to the objection that it amounts to “ State 

Socialism,” but many who have witnessed the misery caused by 

improvidence would be glad to see it prevented even at the cost of a 

slight infringement of the Briton’s hereditary privilege to “do as he 

likes.” 

My own plan, which I can only sketch out here in the barest out- 
line, would be a comprehensive arrangement in which every patient 
needing assistance would have it provided for him—at his own 
expense if possible, but, if not, by private benevolence or out of the 
public money—and in which every medicai practitioner would find a 
place. The present mfachinery could with comparatively little modi- 
fication be adapted to the purpose. What is chiefly wanted, it seems 
to me, is, that the Poor Law infirmaries, the hospitals, and the provi- 
dent dispensaries should be combined so as to form one large system 
of eleemosynary medical relief somewhat on the lines of the French 
Assistance Publique. That is to say, the whole machinery should be 
controlled by a central authority, with more or less independent: local 
sub-centres, or ganglia, if I may use a physiological expression, in every 
large town and district. 
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In France all the hospitals and dispensaries are under the control.of 
the Assistance Publique. In Paris, patients seeking hospital relief 
apply in the first instance at the Bureau Central, where there is a staff 
of physicians and surgeons whose sole duty it is to examine all who 
present themselves, and pess them on to the various hospitals for treat- 
ment. In London there should be a Medical Relief Office in every 
parish, where patients could be sorted by experienced officials into 
their proper classes, and could be at once provided with a ticket of 
admission to the nearest Poor Law infirmary, hospital, or dispensary, 
according to circumstances. The Poor Law infirmary would of course 
be absolutely free ; for the hospital a trifling fee-say from one shilling 
to three shillings a week during attendance—should be payable; for 
the dispensary the payment would be on a definite actuarial scale. The 
great point is that these three parts of the machinery should be co- 
ordinated together, not only for the administration of medical relief, 
but for purposes of medical education. The Poor Law infirmaries and: 
the dispensaries should be open to medical students just as the hospitals 
‘ave, and the students should assist in the treatment of patients under 
the supervision of the medical officers. In this way, an enormous 
amount of valuable material, which, as things are at present, is utterly 
wasted so far ag clinical instruction is concerned, could be utilised, with 
results to the progress of medicine which can hardly be estimated. 
Each hospital should be, as it were, the sun of a system of satellite 
provident dispensaries, the medical officers of the hospital acting as 
consulting physicians and surgeons to the dispensaries, and acute or 
serious cases amongst the dispensary patients being received into the 
hospital. The special hospitals would fit into the frame just as they 
are. Ag pauperising agencies these institutions have always done 
much less harm than the general hospitals. The plan of having special 
departments at the general hospitals would, I think, be inadequate, as 
the best specialists will not consent to work in a position “a little 
lower than the angels ” of the general staff. The special departments 
have not hitherto been provided with the necessary equipment, and 
though this defect may be remedied in the future, they will remain 
under the control of the governing body of the whole hospital, and 
between the zeal for economy with which these gentlemen are eaten 
up, and the jealousy of the other members of the staff, the special 
department is too likely to pine away in the cold shade of neglect. 
Thut the special hospitals, as a matter of fact, meet the wants of the 
patients better than special departments at the general hospitals is 
obvious from the far larger numbers which attend the former, in 
spite of the small payment which they have in most cases tò make. 
The so-called provident principle could not be directly applied to 
special hospitals, but there is no reason why they should not be incor- 
porated in the general system which I have described. The rate for 
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insurance against particular diseases would, however, have to be made 
higher than the ordinary rate, as none but persons actually suffering 
from them would join. But the difficulty is purely actuarial, and 
could no doubt be equitably adjusted with a little ingenuity. 

I have suggested that a small charge should be made to ont- 
patients at hospitals, and I am strongly of opinion that such a system 
of payment, carefully graduated according to the patients means, 
would of itself do much to diminish the evils now existing. At the 
Hospital for Diseases of the Throat, which I founded in 1863, and 
which has served as the model for many similar institutions at home 
and abroad, all patients, except such as are out of work, or otherwise 
unable to pay, contribute in proportion to their means. Between 
5000 and 6000 patients attend in the’ course of the year, and of these 
about three-fourths pay something towards the cost of their treatment. 
The patient is questioned as to his circumstances by a clerk, but there 
is no systematic inquiry by any outside organisation. The guiding 
principle has always been rather to allow the hospital to be a little 

_imposed upon than to screw payment out of those unable to afford it. 

The plan has worked admirably in every way ; whilst there has always 
been an abundance of patients, the time of the medical officers has 
not been frittered away by crowds of trivial ‘cases, no real case of 
necessity, so far as I know, has been excluded from the benefits of 
the hospital, and injury has not been done to society by enforced 
pauperisation. It has not been found that the plan prevents chari- 
table persons from subscribing; on the contrary, it seems to be 
generally approved of. The experience of other special hospitals 
where payment is made by patients is equally favourable. .The 
extension of the system to all hospitals, general as- well as special, 
appears to me eminently desirable, but it cannot be denied that at 
present the majority of hospital physiciaris and surgeons are opposed 
to it. They think that it would interfere with teaching, as patients 
who paid would not care to be examined by the “’prentice hands” of 
the students. There has been no difficulty of this kind at the Throat 
Hospital; so far from this being the case, patients seem to be 
flattered by the interest they excite, probably accepting it as a tribute 
to the obscurity of their cases. f 

In the Prussian hospitals payment is univyersal. All sorts and 
conditions of persons’ are freely admitted, and patients are divided 
into three classes, according to the rate of payment. In Class I., which 
is popularly designated the “luxurious” one, they pay from six to 
nine shillings a day; in Class II., from four to six shillings; and in 
Class III., about one shilling and ninepence a day.. Children pay 
one shilling phd threepence a day. People who cannot pay for 
themselves afe paid for by the Poor Law Board at third-class 


tates, but thse who can pay generally do so, as persons who 
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receive relief from the Poor Law Board forfeit their political rights. 
Patients who are paid for by the Poor Law Board have to refund 
the money by small instalments if they can. Those who are too 
poor to give anything are treated in the hospitals at the expense 
of, the parish to which they belong. Of course this system, 
inasmuch as it does not apply to out-patients, is not strictly com- 
parable to that which exists at the hospitals in London which now 
require some payments. Out-patients in the Prussian capital are 
provided for by the various public “ Polikliniks” in connection with 
the Berliner Verein für hausliche Gesundheitspflege, where they receive 
gratuitous advice, and frequently also medicine. Besides these 
there are the numerous private “ Polikliniks” already referred to, so 
that, on the whole, Berlin, in proportion to its population, is pro- 
bably not far behind London in point of the abuse of medical relief. 

To return to the plan of an organised system of medical assistance 
for the poorer classes which I have suggested, it may be well to point 
out that I am not proposing to revolutionise present arrangements, 
or to hand over the control of hospitals to the State. Mr. Herbert 
Spencer has ably pointed out the many evils of State control, and 
these evils would certainly make themselves felt if the State were to 
interfere in hospital matters. The Central Board, on which all hospitals, 
asylums, and public dispensaries would be represented, would merely 
supervise the work of the hospitals as the General Medical Council 
does the examinations of the various medical licensing bodies. Each 
hospital would preserve its administrative autonomy, but its accounts 
and other details of management should be open to inspection. More- 
over, accounts should be kept on a uniform system, instead of the 
present more or less intentional chaos, which prevents any proper com- 
parison between different institutions in respect of economic efficiency. 
Some of the general hospitals prevent the inspection of the accounts 
in a manner which, in the present day, can only be regarded as a 
public scandal. A few years ago, when I was endeavouring to make 
some comparison of the expenditure per patient in the different hospi- 
tals of London, I wrote to the medical superintendent of Guy’s 
Hospital for the balance-sheet of that institution. I received a reply 
to the effect that only a limited number of Reports were published 
for the Governors of the Hospital (I believe between thirty and forty), 
and that the Governors were not permitted to allow any person to see 
these Reports. It is to be hoped that the Select Committee of the 
House of Lords, now sitting, will let a little daylight into the dark 
financial places of these highly exclusive organisations. 

The Poor Law infirmaries would remain as they are, except that 
visiting physicians and surgeons would be appointed asin the case of 
hospitals, and there would be resident and non-resident pupils, who 
should take an active part in the work. As regards provident dis- 
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pensaries the case is different. They should be better organised, and 
_should be extended so as to cover the whole area of London and other 
towns, and also of the rural districts. 

One necessary result of the unification of medical relief would be 
a better distribution of hospitals. At present there are quarters 
where several are massed together, to the great detriment of their 
individual usefulness, and others in which one hospital has to serve 
for an extensive and thickly populated district. Thus in London we 
have an overcrowding of hospitals on the north side of the Thames, and , 
practically only two for the vast area south of the river. I am speak- 
ing only of general hospitals ; special hospitals do not exist for the 
supply of local needs alone, but draw their patients from all over 
London, and largely also from the country. i 

But whilst the necessity for the thorough organisation of medical 
relief is loudly called for, an analogous reform might be effected with 
great advantage in the machinery of medical education in London. 
At present there are in the metropolis no fewer than eleven fully 
equipped schools of medicine, besides one for women only. This 
unnecessary multiplication of schools implies a grievous waste of teach- 
ing power, and consequent inferiority in the quality of the instruction 
given, that is all the more deplorable inasmuch as it could so easily 
be remedied. The cure is, in one word, unification. How this is to 
be brought about it would be out of place to discuss here; but I 
cannot refrain from saying that our legislators will be ill-advised if, 
they show too nice a regard for vested interests and paltry jealousies 
in dealing with this matter. The process must be carried out by the 
hand of iron in the velvet glove. There was much wailing and 
gnashing of teeth among the Grand Dukelings of Pumpernickel and 
Saurkrantstadt, and other Serene Transparencies, at their forcible 
absorption into the mighty German Empire that has grown up before 
our eyes; but most of them acknowledge by this time, like Candide, 
that all is for the best in the best of all possible worlds. ‘This is 
what I should like to see done with the collection of educational 
molecules which at present supply all the medical training that can 
be got in London. The largest city in the world would then have a 
school of medicine worthy of it. 

A necessary condition of the scheme of medical relief which has 
been suggested would be that all hospital appointments should be 
thrown open to legally qualified medical practitioners, regardless of the 
source or nature of their diplomas. Napoleon’s motto, La carrière 
ouverte aux talents, would be the fundamental principle of the new 
arrangement. The dispensary appointments would be open to all the 
practitioners in any given district who cared to take them, and the 
dispensary would be the first rung'of the ladder leading to the highest 
hospital posts. 
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I have not thought it worth while to attempt to fillin the details of 
the plan of medical relief which has been sketched out in this article. 
I have only, as it were, marked out the lines on which the foundation 
should be laid; the architectural elaboration of the design must be left 
to.more competent hands. I think it has been shown that only very 
comprehensive measures of reform can make a cosmos out of the 
present utter confusion ; perhaps, indeed, under existing circumstances, 
a perfect system of hospital administration is impossible. When the 
socialistic millennium so confidently looked for by increasing numbers 
of believers has come upon the earth, there will perhaps be no more 
abuse of hospitals; but till then, there must always, be some. After 
all, it is better that charity should be abused to a certain extent, than 
that it should be chained up and trammelled about with all sorts of 
restraints as if it were a dangerous animal. The gentle dew droppeth 
from heaven upon the place beneath without waiting to be satisfied as 
to the strict necessity of the operation. I would rather that charity 

hould be bestowed unnecessarily on two or three unworthy recipients 
than that one case of genuine suffering should go unrelieved. 


MORELL MACKENZIE. 


ti 
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A WORLDLY WOMAN. 


I 


UT why should you mind who buys your pots, so long as your 
pots are beautiful ?” asked the girl. 

“ Because, as things exist at present, arb can minister only to the 
luxury of the rich, idle classes. The people, the people that works 
and requires to play, to have something to tell it of happier things, 
gets no share in art. -The people is too poor to possess beautiful 
things, and too brutish to care for them ; the only amusement it can 
afford is getting drunk. And one wearies and sickens of merely 
adding one’s grain of sand to the inequality and injustice of existing 
social condition—don’t you see, Miss Flodden ?” 

Leonard Greenleaf stopped short, his breathlessness mingling with ' 
the annoyance at having let himself be carried away by his ideas, and 
producing a vague sense of warm helplessness. 

“Of course,” he went on, taking up a big jar of yellow Hispano- 
Moorish lustre ware, and ‘mechanically dusting it with the feather 
brush, “ it’s absurd to talk like that about such things as pots, and 
it’s absurd to talk like that to you.” 

And raising his head he gave.a furtive little glare at the girl, 
where she stood in a golden beam of dust and sunlight, that slanted 
through his workshop. 

Miss Valentine Flodden—such’ was the name on the family card 
which she had sent in together with that of Messrs. Boyce & Co.— 
made rather a delightful picture in that yellow halo, the gréen light 

- from under the plane-trees filtering in through the door behind her,- 
and gleams of crimson and glints of gold flickering in the brown gloom 
wherever an enamel plate or pot was struck by a sunbeam, winnowed 
by the blind that flapped in the draught. ‘Greenleaf knew by come 
dim, forgotten experience or unaccountable guess-work, that she was 
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what was called, in the detestable jargon of a certain set, a pretty 
woman. He also recognised in her clothes—they were would-be * 
manly, far more simple and practical than those of the girls he knew, 
yet telling of a life anything but practical and simple—that she be- 
longed to that same set of persons, a’ fact apparent also in her move- 
ments, her words and accent, nay, in the something indefinable in her 
manner that seemed to take things for granted. But he didn’t care for 
her being beautiful. His feeling was solely of vague irritation at hav- 
ing let himself speak—he had quite unnecessarily told her he intended 
giving up the pottery next year—about the things that were his very 
life, to a stranger ; a stranger who had come with a card to ask advice 
about her own amateur work, and from out of a world which was 
foreign and odious to him, the world of idleness and luxury. Also, 
he experienced a certain shame at a certain silly, half romantic 
pleasure at what was in reality the unconscious intrusion of a fashion- 
able eccentric. This girl, who had been sent on from Boyce & Co.’s 
for information which they could not give, must evidently have thought 
she was coming to another shop, otherwise she would never have come 
all alone ; she evidently took him for a shopman, otherwise she would 
not have stayed so long nor spoken so freely. It was much better 
she should continue to regard him as a shopman ; and indeed was it 
not his pride to have shaken off all class distinctions, and to have be- 
come a working man like any other ? 
It was this thought which made him alter his tone and ask with 
grave politeness, “ Is there any further point upon which I can have 
the pleasure of giving you any information ?” 
Miss Flodden did not answer this question. She stood contem- 
plating the old warped oaken floor, on whose dust she was drawing a 
honeysuckle pattern with the end of her parasol. 
“ Why did you say that you ought not to speak about such things 
,to—people, Mr. Greenleaf?” she asked. “ * Of course, one’s a 
; Philistine, and in outer darkness, but still 
She had raised her eyes full upon him. ay were a strange light 
blue, darkening as she spoke, under very level brows, and she had an 
odd way of opening them out atone. Like that, with her delicate com- 
plexion, and a little vagueness about the mouth, she looked childish 
appealing, and rather pathetic. 
“ All these things are very interesting ;” she added quickly, “at ° 
least they mnst be if one understands anything about them.” ‘ 

Greenleaf was sorry. He didn’t know exactly why; but he felt 
vaguely as if he had been brutal. He had made her shut up—for 
he recognised that the second part of her speech was the reaction 
against his own ; and that was brutal. He ought not to have let the 
' conversation depart from the technicalities of pottery, as he had done 
VOL. LVI. 2 L 
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by saying he intended giving it up, and then bursting into that 
sqcialistic rhapsody. It wasn’t fair upon her. 

By this time the reaction had completely set in with her. Her 
face had a totally different expression, indifferent, bored, a little 
insolent—the expression of her society and order. 

“ Its been very good of you,” she said, looking vaguely round the 
room, with the shimmer of green leaves and the glint of enamel in 
its brown dustiness, ‘to tell me so many things, and to have given 
up so much of your time, I didn’t know, you know, from Messrs. 
Boyce, that I was breaking in upon you at your work. I suppose 
they were so kind because of my father having a collection—they 
thought that I knew more about pottery than I do.” 

She stretched out her hand stiffly. Leonard Greenleaf did not 
know whether he ought to take it, because he guessed that she did 
not know whether she ought to offer it him. Also he felt awkward, 
and sorry to have shut her up. 

“ I should—be very happy to tell you anything more that I could, 
Miss Flodden,” he said; “ besides, the owners of Yetholme must be 
privileged people with us potters.” 

“ If—if ever you be passing anywhere near Eaton Square—that’s 
where I live with my aunt,” she said, ‘‘ won’t yon come in and have a 
cup of tea? Number 5; the number is on the card. But,” she 
added suddenly, with a little laugh, which was that social stiffening 
-once more, “ perhaps you never do pass anywhere near tea-time; or 
you pass and don’t come in. It would be a great waste of your 
“time.” 

What had made her stiffen suddenly like that was a faint smile 
-that had come into Greenleaf's face at the beginning of her invitation. 
He had understood, or thought he understood, that his visitor had 
„grasped the fact that he was a sort of gentleman after all, and that she 
thought it necessary to express her recognition of the difference 
between him and any other member of the firm of Boyce & Co. by 
asking him to call. 

“ Of course you are a great deal too busy,” she repeated. ‘‘ Perhaps 
some day you will let me come to your studio again—some day next 
year—good-bye.” 

“ Shall I call you a hansom ? ” he asked, wondering whether he had 
been rude. 

“Thank you; I think PI go by the Underground. You cross 
the big square, and then along the side of the British Museum, don’t 
you? I made a note of the way as I came. Or else I'll get a bus 
in Tottenham Court Road.” 

She spoke the words bus and underground, he thought, with a little 
emphasis. , She was determined to have her fill of eccentricity, now 
that she had gone in for pottery, and for going about all alone to 
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strange places, and scoring out everything save her own name on the 
family card. At least, so Greenleaf said to himself, as he watched 
the tall, slight young figure disappearing down the black Bloomsbury 
Street, and among the green leaves and black stems of the Bloomsbury 
Square. An unlikely apparition, oddly feminine in its spruce tailoring, 
in that sleepy part of the world, whence fashion had retreated long, 
Jong ago, with the last painted coach that had rumbled through the 
iron gates, and the last link that had been extinguished in the iron 
extinguishers of the rusty areas. 


I. 


Greenleaf had a great disbelief in his own intentions; perhaps 
because he vibrated unusually to the touch of other folks’ nature, and 
that the number and variety of his impressions sometimes made it 
difficult to come to a cut and dry conclusion. There was in him also a 
Sensitiveness on the subject of his own beliefs and ideals which made 
him instinctively avoid contact with other fólk, and avoid even know- 
ing much about them. He often felt that in a way he was very unfit 
to be a Socialist and an agitator; for besides the absurd attraction that 
everything beautiful, distinguished, exotic, exercised upon him, and a 
corresponding repugnance to the coarse and sordid sights of the world, 
he knew himself to look at people in an excessively subjective way, never 
seeking spontaneously to understand what they themselves were trying 
to do and say, but analysing them merely from the series of impres- 
sions which he received. Just as his consciousness of being a born 
zesthete and aristocrat had pushed him into social questions and demo- 
cratic views ; so also his extreme conscientiousness occasionally made 
him attempt, rather abortively, to behave to others as he might wish 
to be behaved to himself, his imagination being taxed to the utmost by 
the inquiry as to what behaviour would be the altruistic and just under 
the circumstances. 

This preamble is necessary to explain various inconsistencies in our 
hero’s conduct; and more particularly, at this moment, the inconsist- 
ency of suddenly veering round in his suppositions about Miss Valen- 
tine Flodden. In his monotonous life of artistic work and social 
study—in those series of quiet days, as like one another as the rows 
of black Bloomsbury houses with their garlanded door-lintels and 
worn-out doorsteps, as the spear-heads of the railings, the spikes of 
blossom on the horse-chestnuts, and the little lions on the chain curbs 
round the British Museum—the weekly firing of his pottery kiln at 
Boyce’s works near Wandsworth, the weekly lecture to working-men 
down at Whitechapel, the weekly reception in the sooty rooms of 
Faber, the Socialist poet and critic who had married the Socialist 
painter—all these were the landmarks of Greerileaf’s existence, and: 
landmarks of the magnitude of martello towers along a sea shore. So 
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that anything at all unexpected became, in his life of subversive 
thoughts and methodical activity, an incident and an adventure, 

Thus it was that the visit of Miss Flodden, although he repeatedly 
noted its utter unimportance to himself and every one else, became the 
theme of much idle meditation in the intervals of his work and study. 
He felt it as extraordinarily strange. And feeling it in this way, his 
conscientious good sense caused him to analyse it as sometimes almost 
unusually commonpliice. 

It was in consequence, of repeatedly informing himself that after 
all nothing could be more natural than this visit, that he took the 
step which brought him once more into contact with the eccentricity 
of the adventure. For he repeated so often to himself how natural 
it was that a girl with a taste for art should care for pottery (par- 
ticularly as her father owned the world-famous Yetholme collectiony, 
and caring for pottery should go for information to Messrs. Boyce’s 
the decorators, and being referred by Boycé’s to himself should come 
on, at once, and quite alone, to the studio of his unknown self, he 
identified Migs Flodden so completely with any one of the matur 
maidens who carried their peacock blue and sage green and amb 
beads, and interest in economics, archzeology and so forth freely through 
his world, that he decided to give Miss Flodden the assistance which 
he would have proffered to one of the independent and studious 
spinsters of Bloomsbury and West Kensington. Accordingly he took 
a sheet of paper with “ Boyce & Co., Decorators,” stamped at the 
‘head of it,"and wrote a note directed to Miss Valentine Flodden, 
Eaton Square, saying that as she would’ doubtless be interested in 
examining the Rhodian and Damascene pottery of the British Museum, 
which she had told him she knew very imperfectly, he ventured to 
enclose an introduction to the Head of the Department, whom she 
would find a most learned and amiable old gentleman; the fact of 
her connection with the famous Yetholme collection, would, for the 
rest, be introduction enough in itself. 

After posting the note and the enclosure, Leonard Greenleaf 
reflected, with some wonder and a little humiliation, that he had chosen 
a sheet of Boyce’s business paper to write to Miss Flodden; while he 
had selected a sheet with the name of his old Oxford college for writing 
to the Head of the Department. But it was not childish contradicto- 
riness after all; at least, so he told himself. For old Colonel Hancock 
Dunstan (one never dropped the Colonel even in one’s thoughts) had 
n weakness in favour of polite society and against new-fangled 
democracy, and liked Greenleaf exactly because he had better shaped 
hands and a better cut coat than other men who haunted the Musenn . 
And as to Miss Flodden, why, it seemed more appropriate to keep 
‘things on the level of pottery and decoration, and: therefore to have. 
Boyce & Co. well to the fore. 
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Greenleaf had made up his mind that Fate would neve. $ 
him face to face with Miss Flodden, and that he would cer: u.oly take 
no steps towards altering Fate’s intentions. It was for this very 
reason that he had introduced the lady to his old friend of the 
Museum: for it is singular how introducing some one to somebody 
else keeps up the sense of the some one’s presence; and how, occa- 
sionally, one insists upon such vicarious company. But, as stated 
already, he never dreamed, at least he thought he never dreamed, to 
see his eccentric young visitor again. 

Such being the case it might seem odd, had not AT of 
kuman feelings destroyed all perception of oddity, that Greenleaf 
experienced no surprise when, obeying a peremptory scrawl from 
the former terror of Pashas and the present terror of scholars, he 
found himself one afternoon in Colonel Dunstan’s solemn bachelor 
drawing-room, and in the presence once more of Miss Valentine 
Flodden. 

Colonel Hancock Dunstan, who in his ‘distant days had gone to . 
Mecca disguised as a piei, dug up Persian temples, slain uncivil 
Moslems with his own hand, and altogether constituted a minor 
Eastern question in his one boisterous self, had now settled down (a 
Government post having been ‘created expressly to keep him quiet) 
into a life divided between furious archeeological disputes and faithful 
Service of the fair sex. He was at this moment promenading his 
shrunken person—which somehow straightened out into military 
vigour in the presence of young ladies—round a large table spread 
with innumerable cups of tea, plates of strawberries, and dishes of 
donbons, spread out for the benefit of Miss Flodden. He was informing 
her, among anecdotes of dead celebrities, reminiscences of Oriental 
warfare, principles of Persian colour arrangement, and panegyrics of 
wirtuous incipient actresses, that Greenleaf was a capital fellow, 
although he would doubtless have been improved by military train- 
ing, a scholar, and the son of a great scholar (Thomas Greenleaf’s 
great edition of the -“‘ Mahabarata,” which she should read some day 
when he, Colonel Dunstan, taught her Sanskrit), and that, for the 
rest, philanthropy, socialism, and the lower classes were a great 
anistake, of which the Ancient Persians would have made very short 
work indeed. To Greenleaf also he cpnveyed sundry information, 
not troubling to make it quite intelligible, for Colonel Dunstan con- 
sidered that young men ought to be taught their place, which place 
was nowhere. So from various mutterings and ejaculations addressed 
to Miss Flodden such as, “ Ah, your great aunt, the duchess—what a 
woman she was! She had the shoulders of the Venus of Milo—I 
always told her she ought to ride out in the desert to excavate 
Palmyra with me;” and “that dear little cousin of yours—why 
didn’t she let me teach her Arabic ?” it became gradually apparent to 
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Greenleaf that the old gentleman, who seemed as versed in Burke's: 
“Peerage and Baronetage ” as in cuneiform inscriptions, had known 
. many generations of ladies of the house of Flodden. Nay, most. 
unexpected of all, that the young lady introduced by Greenleaf hadi 
been a familiar object to the learned and hot-tempered Colonel ever 
since she had left the nursery. Greenleaf experienced a slight pang 
on this discovery: he had forgotten, in his own unworldliness, that 
worldly people like Colonel Dunstan and Miss Flodden probably moved. 
in the same society. 

“ And your sister-in-law, how is she?” went on the old gentleman ; 
“is she as bright as ever, e has she got that little air mutin still ? 
It’s months since I’ve seen her; why didn’t you bring her with you, 
my dear? And does she also take an interest in Rhodian pots, the 
dear beautiful creature ?” 

Miss Flodden’s face darkened as he slowly spun out his questions. 

“ I don’t know what my sister-in-law is doing. I don’t live witk 
her any longer, Colonel Dunstan; and she is always busy rushing 
about with people; and I’m busy with pots and practising the fiddle ; 
'Tve turned hermit since quite a long time.” 

“Well, well, practising the fiddle isn’t a bad thing. Orpheus 
with his lute, you know. But youd much better let me teach yor 
Greek, my dear, and come to Asia Minor next winter with me. 
Lady Betty’s coming, and we'll see what we can dig up among those: 
confounded sots of Turks. You can get capital tents at that fellow’s— 
what's his name—in Piccadilly. And how are your people? I saw your 
brother Herbert the other day atasale. He told me your father was. 
determined not to let us have your collection, more’s the pity. And 
what’s become of that nice young fellow, Hermann Struwë, who used to ' 
be at your house. He hasn’t got a wife yet, eh?” l 

Miss Flodden took no notice of these questions. She passed them 
over in disdainful silence, Greenleaf thought, till she Pudong said: 
coldly : 

“I should think, Mr. Struwé will have no more ‘difficulty in find~ 
ing a wife than in hiring a shooting, or buying a sham antique.” 

She was a very beautiful woman, Greenleaf said to himself. She 
was very tall (Greenleaf wondered whether the women of that lot, of 
the idlers, were always a head taller than those of his acquaint- 
ance), and slender almost to thinness, with a rigid, undeveloped sort 
of grace that contrasted with the extreme composure—that sort of 
taking things for granted—of her manner. Old Mr. Dunstan had 
just alluded to her mother having been a Welshwoman; and Green- 
leaf thought he saw very plainly the Celt in this superficially Saxon- 
looking girl. That sharp perfection of feature—features almost over- 
much chiselled and finished in every minutest detail—that excessive 
mobility of mouth and eyes, did not belong to the usual kind of English 
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pretty woman. She was so much of a Celt, despite her Northumbrian 
name, that the pale-brown of her hair—hair crisp and close round her 
ears—gayve him almost the impression of a wig; underneath it must 
really be jet black. 

Notwithstanding a slight weariness at Colonel Dunstan’s social. 
reminiscences and questions, she seemed pleased and rather excited 
at finding herself in the sanctuary of his learning. While quietly 
taking care of the old gentleman, and much concerned lest he should 
stuinble over chairs and footstools in his polite haverings, she let her 
eyes ramble over the expanse of books that covered the walls, 
evidently impressed by all that must bein them. And from the 
timid though pertinacious fashion in which she questioned him, it 
was clear that she thought him an oracle, although an oracle rather 
difficult to keep to the point. l 

“ And now,” she finally said, with a little suppressed desperation, 

“wont you show me some of the Rhodian ware, Colonel Dunstan? 
It would be so awfully good of you.” 
y Colonel Dunstan suddenly unwrinkled himself with considerable 
importance. He had forgotten the Rhodian ware, and rather resented 
its existence. Why, bless you! He didn’t possess such things as 
pots; and as to going to the Museum, it was the most cold-taking 
place in the world. He would show her his books some day, and the 
casts of the cuneiform inscriptions. She must come to tea again ` 
soon with him. Did she know Miss Tilly Tandem, who had just been 
engaged by Irving? He should like them to meet. That was her. 
photograph. 

“But,” said Miss Flodden—Val Flodden it appeared she was called— 
“ mayn't I—couldn’t I—be allowed to see those Rhodian pots also?” 
She was dreadfully crestfallen, and had a little disappointed eagerness 
like a child. i 

“Of course you can,” Colonel Dunstan answered, with infinite 
disdain. “Z don’t think anything of Rhodian ware, you know— 
mere debased copy of the old Persian. Those Greeks of the islands 
were a poor lot, then as now. Believe me, those Greeks have always 
been a set of confounded liars. But if you want to see it, why, of 
course, you can. Greenleaf, take Miss Val Flodden to see the Rhodian 
ware some day soon; do you hear, Greenleaf, eh ?” 

“Yes, sir.” Greenleaf had always said sir to Colonel Dunstan, like 
a little boy, or a subordinate. Jt made up for a kind of contempt 
with which the learned, but worldly and hot-tempered old gentleman 
very unreasonably inspired him. Greenleaf was full of prejudices, like 
all very gentle and apostolic persons. 

“There’s Greenleaf—go with him some morning,” said Colonel 
Dunstan, regaining his temper; “ but, bless me! why hayen’t you had 
any more strawberries, Miss Val? ” 
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I. 

The discovery that he had introduced two people who had already 
been acquainted for years, depressed Greenleaf with something more 
than the mere sense of slight comicality. Indeed, Greenleaf, like 
many apostolic persons, was deficient in the sense of the comic, and 
` destitute of all fear of social solecisms. As he waited under the 

portico of the Museum, the pigeons fluttering from the black temple 
frieze on to the sooty steps, and the rusty students pressing through 
the swinging glass doors, he felt a vague dissatisfaction—the sort of 
faint crossness common in children, and of which no contact with the 
world, the contact with its grating or planing powers, had cured this 
dreamer : but such crossness leaves in the candid mind a doubt of 
possible vicariousness, of being caused by something not its ostensible 
reason, or being cansed by the quite undefinable. When at last, from 
out of the blue haze and gauzy blackness of the Bloomsbury summer, 
there emerged an object of interest, and the slender recognised figure | 
detached itself from the crowd of unreal other creatures, on foot, inf 
cabs, and behind barrows, he was aware of a certain flat and prosaic 
quality in things since that tea-party at Colonel Dunstan’s; and he was 
very angry with himself, and consequently with everything else, when 
it struck him suddenly that perhaps he was annoyed at the little 
“eccentric adventure—the adventure of the lady dropped from the 
clouds and never seen again—turning into a humdrum acquaintance, 
which might even linger on, with a girl about whose family he now 
knew everything, who, on her side, was now certain that he was a 
gentleman, and who did really and seriously intend ‘to find out all 
about pots. 

They walked quickly upstairs, exchanging very few words, save on 
the subject of umbrellas and umbrella tickets; and when they had 
arrived in the pottery room they became wonderfully business-like. 
Miss Flodden was business-like simply because she was extraordinarily 
interested in the matter in hand; and Greenleaf was business-like 
because he was ashamed of having perhaps thought about Miss Flodden 
apart from pottery, and therefore most anxious for his own moral 
dignity, to look at her and pottery as indissolubly connected. 

As the narrator of this small history is unhappily an ignoramus on 
the subject of pottery, prudence forbids all attempt to repeat the 
questions of Miss Flodden and the answers of Greenleaf on the subject 
of clay, colours, baking, glaze and similar mysteries. These were duly 
discussed for some time whilé the patient assistant unlocked case after 
case, and let them handle the great Hispano-Moorish dishes, heraldic 
creatures spreading wings among their arabesques of yellow brown 
goldiness; the rotund vases and ewers where Roman consuls and 
Jewish maidens and Greek gods were crowded together, yellow and 
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green and brown, on the deep sea blue of Castel Durante and Gubbio 
majolica; the fanciful scalloped blue upon blue nymphs and satyrs of 
seventeenth century Savona, which looked as if the very dishes and 

' plates had wished to wear furbelows and perukes; and the precious 
pieces, cracked and broken, of Brusa tiles and Rhodian and Damascene 
platters, with the gorgeous crimson tulip—opening vistas of Oriental 
beanfields, and fantastic green and blue fritillaries standing almost in 
relief on the thick white glaze. 

“ I suppose it’s being brought up among the Yetholme ‘collection 
‘that makes you know so much about pottery?” remarked Greenleaf, 
in considerable surprise: “you haven’t been to this part of the 
Museum before ?” 

Miss Flodden raised her pale blue, luminous eyes. 

“ Do you know, I've never been to the Museum since I was a tiny 
girl, at least, except once, when my sister-in-law conducted a party of 
Mew York friends. I thought we were going to see stuffed birds, and 
I was so surprised to see all those beautiful Greek things—I had seen 
statues once when we went to Rome—I wanted so much to look at 
them a little, but my friends thought they weren’t in good repair, and 
wanted to have tea and to go the park, so they scooted me round among 

. the Egyptian things and the reading-rooms and out by the door. 
Yes, the little I know I have learned by playing with our things at 
home. Some day you must see them, Mr. Greenleaf.” 

Greenleaf did not answer for a moment. Good heavens; here was 
a young woman of twenty-four or twenty-five who had spent part of 
every year of her life in London, and had been only once to the 
British Museum, and then had expected to see stuffed birds! And 
the girl apparently an instinctive artist, extraordinarily quick and just 
in her appreciations. 

Then there were other things to do, besides opening galleries on 
Sundays and promenading East-end workmen in company with 
young men from Toynbee Hall! And Greenleaf’s heart withered— 
as one’s mouth withers at the contact of strong green tea or caper 
sauce—with indignation at all the waste of intellectual power and 
intellectual riches implied in this hideous present misarrangement of 
all things. Was it possible that the so-called upper classes, or at 
Yeast some members thereof, were in one way as much the victims of 
injustice and barbarism as the lower classes, off whose labour they 
‘basely subsisted ? 

The thought came over him as his eyes met Miss Flodden’s faco— 
that delicately chiselled, mobile young face which was suddenly 
-contracted with a smile of cynical, yet resigned bitterness. He made 

Haas reflection once more, when with the wand-bearing custodian 
“sgpertnrhably occupying the only seat in the place, they leaned upon 
` D ne told her, about the various 
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currents in art histery—the form element of ancient Greece, the colour 
element of the Orientals, the patterns of Persian ware, the outline 
figures on Greek and Etruscan vases—things which he imagined 
every child to know, and about which, as about Greeks, Orientals, and 
Etruscans, and Latin and geography and most matters, this girl popao 
completely ignorant. 

“ My word,” she exclaimed, and that little slang grated horribly on 
Greenleaf’s nerves; “how very interesting things are when one 
knows something about them. Do you suppose all things would be 
equally interesting if one knew about them? Or would it only be 
' every now and then, just as with other matters, balls, and picnics, and 
so forth? Or does one get interested whenever one does anything 
as hard as one can, like hard riding, or rowing, or playing tennis 
properly ? Some books seem so awfully interesting, you know; but 
there are such a lot of others that one would just throw into the fire 
if they didn’t belong to Mudie. But somehow a thread seems always. 
to be wanting. It’s like trying to play a game without knowing the 
rules. How have you got to know all these things, Mr. Greenleaf? / 
I mean all the connections between things ; and could anybody get the’ 
connecting links if they tried, or must one have a special vocation ?” 

Greenleaf was embarrassed how to answer. Hoe really could not 
realise the extraordinary emptiness in this young woman’s mind; 
and at the same time he felt strangely touched and indignant, as 
he did sometimes when giving some little street Arab a good thing 
which it had never eaten before, and did not clearly know how to 
begin eating. 

‘“‘ Have you—have you—never read at all methodically ?” he asked. 
He really meant, “ have you never received any education ?” 

Miss Flodden reflécted fora moment. ‘No. Somehow one never 
thought of reading as a methodical thing, as a business, you know. 
Dancing and hunting and playing tennis and seeing people, all that’s 
a business, because one has to do it. At least one had to do it as 
long as one hadn’t turned into a savage; every one else has to do 
it. Of course, there’s the fiddle; I’ve practised that rather metho- 
dically, but it was because I liked the sound of the thing so much, 
and I once had a little German—my brother’s German crammer for 
diplomacy—who taught me. And then one knew that, unless one 
got up at five in the morning and did it regularly, it wouldn’t be done 
at all. But reading is different. One just picks up a book before 
dinner, or while being dressed. And the books are usually such 
rot.” 

It was getting late, and Greenleaf conducted Miss Flodden back to 
her parasol, where it was waiting among the vast and shabby umbrellas 
of the studious, very incongruous in its semi-masculine, yet rather 
futilo smartness, at the door of the reading-room. . 
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“It is all very beautiful,’ remarked Miss Flodden, as they 
descended the Museum steps, with the pigeons fluttering all round in 
the dim, smoky air, nodding her head pensively. 

“What?” asked Greenleaf. He had an almost conventual hatred 
of noise and bustle, which seemed to him, perhaps because he had 
elected to work among them, the utter profanation of life; and to 
his esthetic soul, the fact that many thousands of people lived among 
smoke and smuts, and never saw a clear stream, dainty meadow of 
grass and daisies, or a sky just washed into blueness by a shower, 
was one of thè chief reasons for condemning modern industrial 
civilisation. T 

“Why, all that—the pale blue mist with the black houses quite 
soft—like black flakes against it, and the green of the trees against 
the black walls, and the moving crowd.” ‘Then, as if suddenly taking 
courage to say something rather dreadful, she said: “ Tell me about 
Colonel Dunstan. Is he really so learned, does he know such a lot of 
things?” i 

Greenleaf laughed at the simplicity with which she asked’ this, 

he seemed to have a difficulty in realising that any one could know 
anything. 

“ Yes, he knows a great lot of things. He is one of the first 
Orientalists in Europe, I believe—at least my- father, who was an 
Oriental scholar himself, used to say so; and he is a great archeologist, 
besides his knowledge of Eastern things, and of course he knows 
more about Oriental art, and in fact all art, than almost any one.” 

“Does he know,” hesitated Miss Flodden, “what you were telling 
me. about the different currents of ancient art, Persian and Greek 
and Etruscan, and the way in which artists lived then—all that you 
were telling me just now ?” 

Greenleaf laughed. “Good gracious, yes; I know nothing com- 
pared with him. Why, most of the little I know I learned at his 
lectures. Shall I hail that hansom for you, Miss Flodden ?” 

They were crossing Bedford Square. The birds were singing in the 
plane trees, and from the open windows of a solemn Georgian house, 
with its courses of white stone, and its classic door frieze, came the 
notes of a sonata of Mozart. All was wonderfully peaceful under the 
hazy summer sky. 

‘““No—not yet—tell me, then. Since Colonel Dunstan knows so 
many interesting things, why in the world does he live like that ?” 

“ Like what, Miss Flodden ?” 

“ Why, as if—well, as if he knew nothing at all. Why does 
he go every afternoon a round of calls on silly women, gossiping about 
their dresses, aud listening to all—well—the horrid, because it often is 
horrid, nonsense and filth people talk? I used to meet him about 
everywhere, when I used still to go into the world. He often came 
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to my sister-in-law’s—I thought he was just an old—well, ‘an ald 
creature like the rest of them, collecting gossip to retail it next door. 
Since he really knows all about beautiful things, why doesn’t he stick 
to them—why does he go about with stupid folk—he must know lots 
of clever ones ?” 

“ Becanse—because Colonel Dunstan is a man of the world, a 
answered Greenleaf bitterly ; ‘‘ because he cares abont art, and history 
and philosophy, but he also cares for pretty women, and pretty frocks, 
and good manners, and white hands.” 

“ But—why shouldn’t one care—doesn’t every one care for—well, 
good manners ?” 

He had spoken with such violence that Miss Flodden had turned 
round. Her question died away as she looked into his face. It had 
hitherto struck her merely by its great kindness, and a sort of gentle 
candour that was rare. Now, the clean-shaven features and longish 
hair gave her the impression of a fanatic priest, at least what she 
imagined such to be. 

“Tn this world, as it now exists,” omnia Greenleaf in an under- “ 
tone, which was almost a hiss, ‘ things are so divided that a man 
must choose between people who are pretty, and pleasant and well- 
mannered, and people who are ugly and bratish and hateful, because 
the first are idle and unjust, and the second overworked and oppressed. 
Nowadays, less even than when Christ taught it, a man cannot serve 
both God and Mammon ; and God, at present, at least God’s servants, 

‘live among the ignorant, and dirty and suffering. Shan’t I stop that 
hansom for you, Miss Flodden ?” 

* Yes,” she answered with a catch in her breath, as if overcome by 
surprise, almost as by an attack. 

“ Good-bye,” he said, closing the flaps of the hansom. 

Miss Flodden’s hand mechanically dropped on to one of them, and 
her head, with the little black bonnet all points and bows of lace, 
was looking straight into space, as one overcome by great astonish- 
ment. ; 

Greenleaf sickened with shame at his vehémence. 

“ You will let me show you the Etruscan things. some day?” he 
cried, as the hansom rolled off. 

Ah, could he never, never learn to restrain himself? What 
business had he to talk of such things to such a woman.: To let the 
holy of holies become, most likely, a subject of mere idle curiosity, 
and idle talk ? 


IV. 


As Greenleaf looked up from the article on the “ Rochdale Pioneers 
and Co-operation ” and glanced out of the window at the smoke-veiled, 
soot-engrained Northern towns, and the bleak green North country 
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hillsides which flashed past the express, he did not realise at all 
clearly that he was going to see once more Miss Val Flodden, and see 
her in the unexpected relation of hostess and guest. 

She had, indeed, during their last ramble through the British 
Museum, said something vague about his coming to Yetholme if ever 
he came North; but he had given the invitation no weight and had 
forgotten it completely. His journey was due to a circumstance 
more important in his eyes ‘than the visit of a young lady to his 
studio, and would be crowned by an event far more satisfactory than 
the meeting with a stray acquaintance, 

For Sir Percy Flodden had at last decided to sell the famous 
Yetholme collection of majolica and Palissy ware; and the South 
Kensington authorities had selected Leonard Greenleaf, potter and 
writer on pottery, to verify the catalogue and conclude the purchase. 

- It was one of Greenleaf’s socialist maxims that no important works 
of art should be hidden from public enjoyment in the houses of 
private collectors; an Act of Parliament, in his opinion, should force 

\ all owners to sell to the nation, supposing that arguments in favour 
of true citizenship and true love of art had failed to make them bestow 
their property gratis. Greenleaf had agitated during several years 
to induce the public to make the first bid for the Yetholme collection ; 
difficulties of all kinds had stood in the way, and the owner himself 
had become restive in the negotiations; but now, at last, this 
immortal earthenware had been saved from further private collections 
and secured for the enjoyment of everybody. 

This being the case, it was not wonderful if Miss Flodden was 
thrown into the shade by her family collection; and if Greenleaf had 
gradually got to think very little about her of late—I say of late, 
because until the Yetholme sale had diverted his mind from theory to 
practice, Miss Flodden had played a certain part in Greenleaf’s 
thoughts. Her sudden intrusion upon the monotony of his existence, 
had made him ponder once more upon his undergraduate’s dream of 
reclaiming the upper, as well as the lower, classes, a dream which had 
gradually vanished before practical contact with the pressing wants 
of the poor. He had forgotten, during the last five or six years, 
that the leisured classes existed otherwise than as oppressors of the 
overworked ones, But now there had returned to the surface his 
constitutional craving for harmony, his horror of class warfare, s 
horror all the greater that in this very gentle soul there was a 
possibility of intense hatred. Why should not the whole of society work 

- out harmoniously a new and better social order? After all, he and his 
chosen friends belonged to the privileged class, and only the privileged 


class could give the generous initiative required to counteract the °` 


selfish claiming of rights from below. Mankind was not wicked and 
perverse: and the injustice, wantonness, and cruelty of the rich were, 
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doubtless, a result of their ignorance: they must be shown that they 
could do without so many things and that other folk were wanting 
those things so very much. And, half consciously, the image of Val 
Flodden rose up to concentrate and typify the ideas she had evoked. 
She was the living example of ‘the ignorance of all higher right 
and wrong, of all the larger facts of existence, in which the poalen 
upper classes lived on no better than heathen blacks. 

In these reflections Greenleaf had never claimed for Miss Flodden 
© any individual superiority : to do so would have been to diminish her 
value as a type and an illustration. She had become, in his thoughts, 
the natural woman as produced, or rather as destroyed, by the evil 
constitution of idle society. She appeared, indeed, to have a personal 
charm, but this was doubtless a class peculiarity which his inexperience 
perceived as an individual one. It was the sole business of idle folk, 
Greenleaf said to himself, to make themselves charming, and they 
doubtless carried this quality as high as blacksmiths do strength of 


arm, and sempstresses nimbleness of finger: for the occasional, 


examples of idle folk without any charm at all quickly faded from 
Greenleaf’s logical memory. Also, he forgot, for the moment, that 
many women, neither ignorant nor idle, the three Miss Carpenters for 
instance, who lived in a servantless flat in Holborn and worked in the 
East End, had as much charm, though not qtite the same; and that 
there were tricks of manner and speech, affectations of schoolboy 
slang, yokel ways, about Miss Flodden herself, which affected his 
sensitive nerves as ungraceful. But, be this as it may, the acquaint- 
ance with Miss Flodden had set his thoughts on the disadvantages 
of the upper classes, and he found it convenient to use Miss Flodden 
as an illustration thereof. 

Besides, every now and then, Greenleaf had felt, in those long talks 
at the Museum, a curious pang of. pity for her. In Greenleaf’s nature, 
more thoughtful than logical, the dominating forces were a kind of 
transcending sestheticism, and an extraordinary, also transcendant, 
compassion—compassion which, coming upon him in veritable stabs, 
went to his head and soon passed the boundaries of individual pain 
and wrong. This man, who aspired towards the future and really 
hankered painfully after the past, was like some mediseval monk all 
quivering at the sufferings of a far distant, impersonal Godhead, for 
the sake of whose wrongs he could even hate liberty, and for the sake 
of whose more than individual sufferings he could feel, every now and 
then, overwhelming pity for some small ill-treated bird, or beast, or 
man. ‘That this girl—intelligent and good—had been brought up 
not merely in utter indifference to real evil (tempered only by a vague 
* fear of a black man who carried you to hell, and a much blacker man 
who turned you out of society) but in ignorance of every one of the 
nobler and more beautiful activities of life ;—this perception of moral 
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and intellectual starvation, veiled his mind with tears and made him 
spiritually choke, like the sight of a supperless ragged child, or of a 
dog that had lost its master. 

Such impressions had been common enough in their two or three 
meetings. They had met several times in the Museum, and once at 
Messrs. Boyce’s works, the utter unworldliness of Greenleaf’s mind 
preventing his asking himself, even once, whether such proceedings 
did not display unusual recklessness on the part of a girl belonging to 
Miss Flodden’s set; so much that he did not even take heed of Miss 
Flodden’s occasional remarks showing that this liberty, this familiarity 
with a man and a stranger, were possible only because she had 
deliberately turned her back on her former companions, Indif- ' 
ferent to personal matters, he had not even understood: very 
plainly (although he had a. pleasant vague sense of something 
similar) that unfamiliarity with the class and type to which he 
belonged had given the girl a sense of absolute safety which allowed 
her to go about and discuss everything with this man from a different 
sphere, as she might have done with another woman. This knowledge 
was vague and scarce conscious, taking the form rather of indignation 
with Miss Flodden’s world and pity for Miss Flodden’s self, whenever, 
incidentally, she said things that revealed the habit of an opposite 
state of things, the habit of a woman’s liberty of action, speech and 
feeling being cramped by disbelief in men’s purity and honour, or 
rather by knowledge of their thinly varnished baseness. 

Thus it had come about during that dim and delicate London Juno 
that the young lady from Eaton Square had become a familiar figure in 
the mind, if not in the life, of the Socialist potter of Church Street, 
Bloomsbury. There was, of course, a certain exotic strain in the 
matter, and as they rambled among the solemn-sitting Pharaohs, the 
Roman Emperors and headless Greek demigods, and the rows of glass 
cases in the cool, empty Museum, Greenleaf occasionally experienced, 
while discussing various forms of art and describing dead civilisations, 
a little shock of surprise on realising the nature of his companion, 
on catching every now and then an intonation and an expression that 
told of ball-rooms and shooting-houses, on perceiving suddenly, 
silhouetted against the red wall, or reflected in a glass case, the slender, 
dapper figure in its plain, tight clothes; the tight, straight-featured 
head beneath its close little bonnet. But this sense of the unusual 
and the exotic was subdued by the sense of the real, the actually 
present, just as, in some foreign or Eastern town, our disbelief in the 
possibility of it all is oddly moulded into a knot of familiarity by the 
knowledge that we are ourselves, and ourselves are on the spot. 

It was different now ; as his train jogged slowly along the banks of . 
the Tweed, between the bare, green hills and the leafy little ravines 
of Northumberland. A couple of months’ separation had gradually 
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' reduced Miss Flodden to an unfamiliar, and almost an abstract, being. 
She was the subject no longer of impressions, but merely of reflec- 
tions, and of reflections which had grown daily more general, as the 
perfume of individuality faded away. Greenleaf lived so much more 
in his thoughts than in his life that creatures very speedily got to 
represent nothing but problems to him. At this moment his main 
interest in life was to secure the Yetho]me collection of majolica and 
Palissy work; the fact that he was going, in a few minutes, to meet 
Miss Flodden was not more important than the fact that, he would have 
to get his portmanteau out of the van. And as to Miss Flodden, she 
represented to him, in a rather rubbed-out way, the problem of upper- 
class want of education and moral earnestness. 

Tt seemed to him also, as he shook hands with Miss Flodden, in her 

cart at Yetholme station, and took his place beside her in the vehicle, 
that not only all his own ‘feelings about Miss Flodden, but Miss A 
Flodden herself, had changed. She had grown so much more like 
everybody else, he thought, or he had got to see her so much more in 
her reality. There was nothing exotic about her now, wrapped in! 
a big, fuzzy cloak, a big cap drawn over head, which concealed her 
close, light-brown curls, and made her face so very much less keen in 
feature. He wondered why he had seen so much of the Celt, and 
such a far-fetched nervous fineness in her. She seemed also, in her 
almost monosyllabic conversation, mainly pre-occupied with his port- 
manteau, the hours of his train, the names of the villages and hills 
they passed, and similar commonplace matters, whereas, in London, 
hehad noted the eager insistence with which she had immediately 
set the conversation and firmly kept it on intellectual and artistic 
problems. 

The cart rolled away by high-lying fields of pale green barley and 
oats, shivering in the ‘cold breeze, between the stunted hedges, whence 
an occasional wind-warped thorn-tree rose black against the pale yellow 
afternoon sky, with every now and then a bunch of blue cranesbill, or 
a little fluttering group of poppies, taking the importance of bushes and 
trees in this high, bleak Northern country. Great savage dogs, with 
chests and pointed ears like the antique Cerberus, came barking out of 
the black stone cotteges; and over the fields, from the tree tops just 
visible in the,river valley below, circled innumerable rooks, loudly 
cawing. The road made a sudden dip, and they were on a level with 
the wide, shingly bed of the Tweed, scattered sheep grazing along the 
banks. Then a black belfry appeared among black ash trees; a row 
of black cottages bordered the road with their hollyhocks and asters, and 
the cart rolled in between rows of rook-peopled trees, and stopped at last 
before a long, black, stone house, sunk, as in some parts of Scotland, 
into a kind of trench. There was a frightful alaram of dogs of alt 
kinds, rushing up from all directions, Jut Miss Flodden led Green- 
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leaf into the house and through various passages, without any human 
being appearing, save a boy, to whom she threw the reins at the door. 
At last, ina big, dark drawing-room, a child was discovered helping 

- herself to milk and bread and jam at a solitary table. ` 

“They're all out,” she said, taking no notice of Greenleaf, although 
scanning him with the critical eyes of six orseven. “Cut me a scone, 
Val, and put butter on it, but not too much.” 

“ This isa step-sister of mine,” explained Miss Flodden laconically, 
nodding in the child’s direction, as she threw aside her cloak, drew off 
her gloves, and began pouring out tea. “I say, leave that scone 
alone until I can cut it for you. It’s rather hard lines on one for the 
family to have its tea and leave us only the cold dregs.” 

She looked listless and almost bored. Greenleaf wondered how he 
could ever have romanced about this handsome, commonplace young 
woman. ‘Then he began to speculate as to where the famous collec- 
tion was kept. 


Y. 


“It’s very unfair of me, of course,” Miss Flodden remarked next 
morning, as she handed down plate after plate, jar after jar, to 
Greenleaf, seated, the catalogue before him and the pen in his hand, 
at a long-7 ` table—“it’s very unfair, and it isn’t at all business, 
- but I use ink I should like to see you again, and now, on account 

f these po. dislike you.” 
Greenleaf looked up in astonishment. It was as if the veil of 
enness, preventing his recognition of Miss Flodden ever since his 
rrival, had suddenly been torn asunder by a burst of passion. The 
irl was standing by the glass case, dusting a Limoges platter with a. 
ther brush, her mannish coat and short skirt covered with dust.. 
she spoke in an undertone, and her eyes were looking down upon the 
platter, but it struck him at once that she was a Celt once more, and’ 
that the Celtic waywardness and emotion were bursting out the more: 
irresistibly for that long repression due to the Spartan undemonstra~ 
' tiveness of smart society. He noticed also a trait he had forgotten, 
and which had seemed to be, long ago at the Museum, a sort of mark of 
temperament, telling of inherited ferocity in this well-bred young lady: 
two of her little white teeth, instead of being square pearls like their 
companions, were pointed and sharp, like those of a wild animal. 
And as she raised her eyes, their light, whitish-blue, flashed angrily. 

“ Excuse my being so rude, Mr. Greenleaf,” she added very coldly, 
“ you have been so good, showing and explaining a lot of things to- 
me, that it’s only fair you should know that, on account of the pots, I 
have—well—got to dislike you. You see,” she went on, turning her 
back to him, “they were my toys. They were the only people, except 
the trees and the river, one had to talk to sometimes.” 

VOL, LYNI. . 2M 
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Greenleaf had noticed at dinner last night, and again this morning 
at lunch, that Miss Flodden seemed to have very little in common 
with her family, and, indeed, scarcely any communication at all. 

Sir Percy Flodden, an old gentleman with a beautiful white beard, 
and beautiful soft manners, but a deficiency in further characteristics, 
had found leisure in the intervals of organising Primrose meetings, 
making speeches at Conservative dinners, writing letters to the Times 
about breeds of cattle, and hunting and fishing a great deal, to get 
married a second time, and to produce a large number of younger 
fishermen and huntresses, faturo Primrose Leaguers and writers to 
the Zimes. The second wife being dead, and sundry aunts 
installed in her place, the younger generation of Floddens, after 
gradually emerging from the nursery, ran wild in brooks and streams, 
stables and haylofts, until the boys were packed off to civilisation and 
Eton, pending further civilisation and Sandhurst; and the girls were 
initiated into their proper form of civilisation by being taken to a 
drawing-room and then hustled into further female evolution by an 
energetic and tactful sister-in law. The elder girls were now at home,’ 
preparing clothes for various balls.and packing trunks for various visits; 
and the elder boys had come back on holidays with fishing-rods, coin 
collections, the first three books of Euclid, and the last new thing in 
‘slang ; as to the younger half-brothers and -sisters, they were still in ; 
“the phase of the hay-loft and stable; emerging only to partake of 

„gigantic breakfasts and teas. 

Among all these good-natured and well-mannered, but somewhat 
‘dull creatures, Val Flodden moved in an atmosphere of her own, 
somewhat of a stranger, considerably of a puzzle, and regarded with 
the mixed awe and suspicion due to her haying been recently an 
admittedly pretty woman, and now showing signs of becoming an 
undoubtedly eccentric one. Besides, there was the fact that Val 
Flodden was partially a Celt, and that her father and brothers were 
most emphatically Saxons. 

All this it has been necessary to explain that the reader might 
vanderstand that Greenleaf might have understood Miss Flodden’s 

vpassionate clinging to her sole companions at Yetholme, the old 
.crockery of her grandfather's collection. 

But although Greenleaf did actually take in a, portion of the 
‘situation, he was mainly impressed by the want of public spirit 
exhibited by the young lady; so inevitably do we expect other folk 
to possess even our most eccentric standard, and to rule their feelings 
and actions by notions of which they have probably never even ° 
heard. 

Miss Flodden had broken through all rules in manifesting her 
feelings about the pots; Greenleaf never dreamed of taking advan- 
tage of her false move, but with his usual simplicity encouraged by a 
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\ plainspokenness, which never struck him as otherwise than naturel, he 
answered very gravely: “ Of course I understand how fond you must ` 
{be of these beautifal things, and how much it must have been to you 
|—it would be to any one who cared for art, even if not specially 
interested like you in pottery—to have them constantly before you. 
But you ought to remember that you are parting with them for the 
advantage of others.” 

Miss Flodden flushed a little. It was from surprise and shame at 
this man’s stupidity. She felt as if she herself had alluded to the 
necessity of selling these heirlooms, as if she herself had done the 
incredible thing of pointing out the pecuniary advantage. Then, 
apparently, she reflected, that if this man was so obtuse, he could not 
help himself; but that he was doubtless honest in his intentions. 
For she added coldly, and hiding her contemptuous face from him . 
with a jar eld at arms’ length : 

“Of” 3e I know that it’s for the benefit of my brothers and sisters. 


¢ 


Idon” dge them the money, Heaven knows, and when one’s broke, 
one’s’ è Only it’s sad to think what sort of things—what stupid 
amr its and useless necessaries these lovely things: will be 
ex d for, merely because the world is so idiotically constituted. 
Ye the possession of these pots ought to give every one more 
ple than the possession of an additional horse, or an extra 
fro . 


anleaf was as much taken aback at her misconception of his 
met ngas she had been at her supposed understanding of it. 

“ ood gracious, Miss Flodden, I didn’t mean the advantage of 
yow brothers and sisters. But surely you ought to reflect that these 
pots passing from a private house in Northumberland to the South 
Kensington Museum, will mean that hundreds of people will be afforded 
pleasure, instead of only one or two—one, namely yourself, by your 
own account. Besides, do you really think that any private indivi- 
dual has a moral right to keep for himself any object capable of 
giving a noble kind of pleasure to his fellows, merely, because the pre- 
sent state of society allows him to possess more money than his neigh- 
bours, and to lock up things as his property ? Surely art belongs 
to all who can enjoy it!” i 

. There was something fault-finding in Greenleaf’s tone, owing to the 
fact that he could not realise such ideas, so very familiar to himself, 
not being equally familiar to every one else. ire 

Miss Flodden set down the jar she was dusting, keeping her wrist 
balanced on its edge ; and looked at Greenleaf with surprise in her 
‘blue eyes, which concentrated, and seemed to grow darker and deeper 
by the concentration. 

“ Really,” she asked incredulously, “are you speaking seriously ? 
But then——what would become of luxury and so forth ?” 
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“The active would enjoy it as well as the idle—or rather, there- 
would be no longer either active or idle, every one would work and 
enjoy equally, and equally fairly and rationally.” 

“Then,” went on Miss Flodden slowly, the sequence of thoughts 
bursting with difficulty on to her mind, “no one would have things, 
except for real enjoyment, and as a result of fairly earning them > 
People would all have books, and beautiful trees and fields to look at, 
and pictures and music, but nodiamonds, or stepping horses, or frocks. 
from Worth—the things one has because other folk have them.” 

Greenleaf smiled : she seemed to him, talking of these things which 
“one” had because “others” had them, things so futile, so foreign to 
his mind, extraordinarily like a child talking of the snakes, whales, 

and ogres, represented by tables and chairs, and hearthrugs. 
l “ Of course not,” 

“ At that rate,” went on the girl, “ there would no longer be any 
need for marrying and giving in marriage. One would live quite free, 
free to work at what one liked, and look about, without folks worrying 
one.” 

Greenleaf did not follow her thought, for his own thoughts were too 
foreign to the habits she was alluding to. 

“ I don’t seo,” he added simply, “ why people shouldn’t marry or 
be given in marriage because every one worked and had leisure. I 
mightn’t perhaps, because I should always, perhaps, want to work toe 
much, and because things matter to me more than people. But I 
can’t see why others shouldn’t marry and be given in marriage, Miss 
Flodden.” 

A little contraction passed across the girl’s face, and she answered 
in a hurried, husky voice: 

“ No, no; that would be all over.” 

And they fell again to the catalogue. It was a very hard day’s 
work, that first one, for the catalogue was in horrid confusion; and 
they really could not have had time to talk much about other things, 
for they went on with merely a brief space for lunch, and Greenleaf 
was sent for a walk with one of the boys at tea-time, while Miss 
Flodden unwillingly entertained some neighbours. Then at dinner | 
the conversation, in which she took no part, rolled mainly upon local 
pedigrees, crops, how many fish the boys had caught, what houses 
friends were staying at, whom sundry young ladies of the neighbour- 
hood were likely to marry, and how many bags had been made at various 
shoots. Still, despite these irrelevant interests, Miss Flodden seemed 
to have understood why Greenleaf had expected her. to like the sale of 
the collection, and Greenleaf to have understood why Miss Flodden 
should have been vexed at the collection being sold. At least 
there was a sense of mutual comprehension and good-will, such as 
the morning had scarcely promised. And when, after fretting a little 
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over more bags of game, and more local pedigrees with his -host and 


the boys after dinner, Greenleaf returned to find the ladies in various ` 


stages of somnolence, over the drawing-room fire, he experienced an 
‘odd sense of the naturalness of things when Miss Flodden asked 
whether he could play the piano, and took her violin out of its case. 

Among the dreams of his life there had always been a very silly one, 
of a younger sister—he always thought of her as called Emily—who 
would have learned the violin, and who would have stood before him 
like this, bow in hand, while he looked up from his piano. It seems odd, 
perhaps, that the fair violinist should never have appeared to his mind 
asa possible wife; but soit was. And so it was that this image, which 
had dawned upon his schoolboy fancy long before the delectableness 
of marriage could ever be understood, and when his solitary little soul 
still smarted at his dull, grown-up, tompanionless home ; so it was 
that the image of ‘‘ Emily ”—the imaginary sister with the violin— 
had gradually taken the place in his heart of that stately Miss Delia 
‘Carpenter, he only woman whom he had ever loved, and who had told 
im she w love with another. . 

The f as beginning to disperse; the girls to wake up yawn- 
ing from t. \ovels or their’embroidery, the father to start suddenly 
from his slumper over the Times, the boys, having satisfied themselves 
in the newspapers about the number of brace of grouse, had sneaked 
off to prepare flies for the next day’s fishing, and still they played on, 
the image of “ Emily ” gradually acquiring the blue eyes (its own had 
been brownish) and clear cut, nervous features (she had hitherto had 
an irregular style of beauty) of Val Flodden. 

“ That’s enough,” said Miss Flodden, putting by her violin tenderly 
—she had the samerather unwonted tenderness with someof the majolica 
—into its case, and looking round at the sleepy faces of the family. 
“ Jack, give Mr. Greenleaf his candle. And,” she added, as they 
shook hands, “ you'll tell me some more about how it will be when 
everybody works and has leisure, won’t you, to-morrow ?” 





That night Greenleaf saw in his dreams his father’s rectory among ` 


` the south country pines, the garden, the paddock, the big library and: 


loft full of books; and among it all there wandered about, rather dim 
in features, but unhesitatingly recognised, that imaginary sister, the 
violinist ‘‘ Emily.” 
VERNON LEE. 
(To be concluded.) 
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THE FORWARD MOVEMENT IN CHINA. 


, 


O the Western looking across the waves of continents and the 
wrecks of empires, China has always been a land of surpassing 
interest. The Stn of the ancients, probably the Sinim of Isaiah, and 
the Cathay of the mediavals, lay on the outer eastern horizon, vast, 
vague, unknown. Little beyond surmise was certain as to its 
dimensions, its population, its resources, its wealth, its civilisation; but, 
veiled in mystery, it was associated with the idea of unexplored. 
vastness, creating wonder and challenging enterprise. It was a dark 
continent in which for a time Nestorians, Franciscans, Jesuits, and. 
Dominicans had laboured and prospered, and then disappeared in the 
darkness, leaving behind them some literature and a solitary tablet. 

The fascinations of this vague, vast, unknown land were irresistible, 
but the barriers around her were insurmountable. Like a shrinking 
beauty, concealed beyond the continents, she remained shy and un- 
disturbed. She was protected from the intrusion and contamination 
of the bustling, restless suitors of the West, by her prejudices, by her 
traditions, and specially by her language, which “the barbarians ” 
could not understand. But the headlong energy of the West was not 
to be resisted, and the barriers to gentle wooing were broken down by 
relentless war. The repulsed suitors returned with rods of fire, and 
they burst open her gates, and beat down her walls, and burnt her 
palaces, and drugged her sons and daughters, and left her bare and 
exposed to the greedy adventurers of the West, who cared nothing for 
her prejudices, her traditions, or her language. 

China has beén in the school of adversity. She has had hard and 
ruthless teachers. Her education has been somewhat rushed, but: 
her progress has been marvellous. Rudely shaken ont of the lethargy 
of ages, the new spirit of the new era has entered into her, and, 
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quickened into new life and consciousness, she has entered on the 
career of restless, resistless transformation and advance. Among her 
enemies she has found friends who have disenchanted her prejudices ; 
and confidence has supplanted distrust, diplomacy has turned aside 
the sword, commerce has created mutual confidence, and the touch of 
a higher civilisation has sharpened her intelligence and kindled her 
ambition. ; 

Instead of the monstrous junks that encumbered her harbours 
within living memory, polished steamers of all dimensions now plough 
her broad rivers, and, under the guidance chiefly of English officers, 
distribute the produce of her provinces among the teeming populations 
of her great cities and throughout the world. Instead of the black- 
mailing horde that impoverished the nation while strangling her com- 
merce, a corps of officers from the West, under one strong, wise chief, 
now enrich the empire by the collection of equitable dues honestly 
garnered. 

But beyond and above all such advances, the great moral move- 
ment of the greatest of the centuries has now reached China in force, 
and the people that had been in the ditch of the down-grade for 3000 
years, have during the past thirty years begun to enter on the up- 
grade of a new and higher life. The missionaries have entered China 
with a passion more absorbing than the greed of gain, with an intensity 
more undying than the thirst for knowledge, with a love more con- 
suming than the hunger for revenge. They have gone there to stay. 
They are there to live or to die, that China may know the blessings of 
that Gospel which has brought comfort and joy to their hearts, and. 
inspired them with confidence in life, and the hope of triumph in 
death. 

Among the clauses of the English treaty of 1858 regulating the- . 
intercourse of the West with China, the following is the Magna Charte- 
of the missionaries and their converts :— 


“Ant, VIII.—The Christian religion, as professed by Protestants or- 
Roman Catholics, inculcates the practice of virtue, and teaches man to do. 
as he would be done by. Persons teaching it, or professing it, therefore, 
shall alike be entitled to the protection of the Chinese authorities, nor shall 
any such, peaceably pursuing their calling, and not offending against the 
laws, be persecuted or interfered with.’ 


It has been asserted that this toleration clause was suggested by- 
the Chinese themselves, while the Western ambassadors were thinking 
of cotton and opium. On the authority, however, of Dr. Edkins, it 
may be said that it resulted directly from a representation made to 
Lord Elgin by the Shanghai missionaries. Whatever may have been 
its origin, it has proved an incalculable blessing to the native Christians, 
and though no treaty rights in China can secure them from unjust 
social burdens, they may appeal to it in cases of religious persecution, 
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as Paul sought the protection of the Roman law. To the missionary 
it is an instrument of supreme importance. He himself believes that 
he has a Charter from the King of kings, but he believes in the 
God of providence as well as in the God of grace, and, as he is a 
father to his converts, he cannot see with indifference his children 
persecuted for believing what he has urged them to believe. ‘With 
his Divine charter and recognised treaty rights, the missionary now 
prosecutes ‘his labours in obedience to the command of his heavenly 
Master, and with the sanction of the Chinese Government. The whole 
of China, with its known vastness, its teeming millions, its infinite 
needs, lies open before him. Under these circumstances, the united 
missionaries have made a Forward Movement of which some particulars 
are given in the following pages. 

The Shanghai Conference is the great outstanding missionary event 
of the year. ‘It was the largest assemblage of missionaries ever brought 
together in China, or on heathen soil; perhaps the largest Conference , 
of missionaries ever assembled in any land. From the distant pro-, 
vinces of China and other parts of the remote Hast, 482 delegates 
and their allies suspended their labours, and made expensive and 
toilsome journeys to the meeting-place at Shanghai. They represented 
about 1800 missionaries and 42 organisations, and on the 9th of May 
they joined in conference with their accumulated experience, and con- 

- tinued in session for over a fortnight. It wasa unique demonstration, 
and as a simple phenomenon it deserves the attention of all who are 
interested in the trend of events. It is of special significance to all 
Christian workers who believe that the Gospel is not only the power 
of God for the salvation of men, but also the instrument for uplifting 
and vitalising the nation. 7 

The movement had its origin in the Presbyterian Synod which 
met at Chefoo in August 1874. Some who witnessed the orderly 
and practical proceedings of the Synod thought that such a meeting 
of the different missions would bring them into friendly touch, and 
place the experience of each at the disposal of all. A Conference 
was therefore arranged, and it met at Shanghai on the 10th of 
May 1877. 

There were present 142 delegates, representing 21 missions and 
473 missionaries. Many important matters were brought before 
the Conference and discussed, but the meeting was essentially pre- 
liminary to that of the present year. The increase in numbers - 
during the interval first strikes the attention. The number of 
organisations represented was just double that of 1877. The number 
of delegates was more than three times greater—in fact, they were 
almost equal in number to the entire missionary body at the time of 
the previous meeting. The missionaries had increased from 478 to 
about 1300, and the number of communicants had risen from 18,085 
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to 87,287. The contributions of the native Christians had advanced 
from $9,271-92 to $86,884'54: almost a fourfold increase; and the 
number of native churches, wholly self-supporting, had gone up from 
18 to 94, the number of organised churches from 312 to 520. 
Similar progress in schools, in colleges, in hospitals, in Bible circula- 
tion, and in all the other beneficent agencies were apparent, the ratio 
of progress, from small and difficult beginnings, being especially 
worthy of notice. 

When the Conference met, some fifty short essays prepared by ex- 
perienced missionaries were placed in the hands of the delegates. The 
writers of the papers had been chosen for their fitness to deal with 
the subjects assigned to them. The papers dealt with the many- 
sided problems that perplex the missionaries in their labours, and 
the various principles and methods of procedure which have become 
to them of absorbing interest. 

Short summaries of the essays were presented to the Conference 
by their authors, and discussed by the delegates; and resolutions 
were passed with a view to giving practical effect to the conclusions 
ived at. The essays, with reports of the discussions, will be pub- 
ished, and will prove the most important Christian landmark yet set 
ap in China. The work will mark the point to which the knowledge 










of the Chinese and i al as attained, and will also indicate- 
the limit of miss’ .o8 all along the line of advance up 
to date. ~ 

P By far the mos vortan’ subject brought before the Conference 


was the question . Bible ranslation. That Book is not only the 
great civilising agency of tl.e world, but it contains the title-deeds of 
the world to come ; and the arrangements made for bringing it more 
intelligibly before the Chinese were the supreme and crowning act 
of the Conference. 

To understand the value of the resolutions arrived at, it’ is necessary 
to glance at the existing translations, and the languages and dialects 
in which they exist. 

The classical language of China is called the Wenli. It is a 
language for the eye, but not for the ear. If read aloud, its characters 
are pronounced according to the sounds of the dialect of the reader, 


but it is not sp “here in ordinary conversation, even by the 
most Tearned scl Hy eS 
All the great _ -» Uusua—Confucian, Taoist, Buddhist—have 


been written in this language, and all Chinese scholars understand it. 
In fact, the Wenli is the ladder by which Ohinese scholars reach 
wealth and pewer. -It is the stock-in-trade of all in China who aim 
at rank and station. Through knowledge of the classics and pro- 
ficiency in Wenli, students reach degrees by competitive examina- 
tions, and on obtaining certain degrees they acquire the status of 
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mandarins, magistrates, and prefects, with all the channels of bribery 
open to them. 

_ The elaborate system of competitive examinations is one of the 
great mediums of gambling in China, and the people stake sums on 
students, just as our demoralised aristocracy and debauched clerks bet 
on favourite race-horses, ‘Students have been known to be tampered: 
with, and scratched and pulled in a manner that would throw our own 
turf scandals into the shade. The Wenli has had a firm hold in 
China for thousands of years, and though it is not a living tongue, or 
a tongue at all, it cannot be called a dead language. It is the terse, 
concise, expressive language of placards, advertisements, proclamations, 
contracts, deeds, correspondence, and newspapers. It is sometimes 
read from the pulpit, but never preached in. It is the text, generally 
written on a blackboard, and pointed to by the preacher, but the 
sermon is in Mandarin, or in some local dialect. 

In favour of this classical language are ranged the venerableness 
of remote antiquity, the prejudices of education, the splendour of the / 
classics, the sanctity of the sacred books, the approval of the nation's} 
prophets, and the self-interest of the students, scholars, gamblers, and; 
rulers of the empire. It is therefore the chief language in which the 
missionaries have sought to give the Bible to the Chinese people. 

It is said that the Scriptures were translated in the Imperial library 
during the mission of Olopun in the early part of the seventh century. 
"Six centuries later John de Monte Corvino, the Franciscan, is said to 
have translated the New Testament and Psalms “into the language 
and character most generally used by the Tartars.” Whatever may 
have been the character of these versions, if they ever existed, scarcely 
a shred of them has yet been discovered, and it is only within the last. 
hundred years that the work of translation fór the people has been 
taken up in earnest. 

The little community over which John de Monte Corvino had been 
made Bishop, by Clement V., perished in 1807, and exactly 500 years 
later Robert Morrison, of the London Missionary Society, landed in, 
China. Morrison was the first Protestant missionary who went to 
China, and may be said to have been the first Englishman who mastered 
the language. 

Before leaving England, Morrison’s attention had been called to æ 
Biblical MS. in the British Museum. It consisted of a harmony of 
the Gospels, the Acts, and the Pauline Epistles. Without knowing 
the language, he began to make a transcript with his own hand, and: 
thus acquired a familiarity with the character before reaching China. 
In 1810 he published an edition of the Acts revised, in the following 
year the revised St. Luke, and the year following that, the Paulino- 
Epistles revised. During these years, Morrison was toiling manfully 
with the difficulties of the language. He composed a grammar and 
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dictionary of the Chinese language, and in 1818 the New Testament 
was completed. After working alone for six years, Morrison was 
joined by Dr. Milne, and the two together translated the whole Bible 
into Chinese, the work being finished in 1828. About the same time, 
Dr. Marshman, a pious and learned missionary in India, made another 
translation. His Serampore version was a monument of industry, but 
of little practical utility. To Morrison belongs the honour of giving 
the first Bible to China. Dr. Gutzlaff, a German missionary, made 
another version, and there were various additional translations of the 
New Testament. Thus the Bible appeared in many forms in the 
classical script of China early in the present century. 

Till 1843, the only part of China where Europeans were allowed to 
reside was outside of Canton, but at that date five other ports were 
thrown open, and the missionaries felt, with their increased knowledge 
and enlarged liberty, that 'a better translation of the Bible than any 
that had been made was needed. For this purpose three British 
missionaries and two American, in company with four Chinese scholars, 

\met at Shanghai, in 1847. The British missionaries were the Rev. 
‘Dr. Medhurst, Rey. J. Stronach, and Rev. W. C. Milne. The Americans 
were the Right Rev. Bishop Boone and the Rev. Dr. Bridgman. 
The work proceeded till the New Testament was completed and the 
Old Testament begun, and then serious differences of opinion having 
arisen on questions of translation, the American delegates withdrew 
from their British colleagues, and brought out a version of their 
own. ‘The British delegates completed the Bible which is generally 
called the ‘‘ Delegates’ Version.” The American version is called the 
“ Bridgman and Culbertson,” from the names of the two translators who 
executed the work. The British missionaries stood by the Delegates’ 
version, and most of the American missionaries held by the “ Bridgman 
and Culbertson” version, There were now five complete versions of 
the Bible in the classical Chinese, but there was no single version on 
which the missionaries could all unite. The book that was to unite 
the Chinese as the children of one Father, was a source of division to 
the missionaries themselves. A great work, however, was done, and 
abundant material was ready to the hands of whatever body of scholars 
should ‘undertake to provide a union version for the four hundred 
millions of China, a third part of the human race. 

Besides the Wenli language, which is only written and read, but not 
spoken, there is the Mandarin Colloquial. It is the chief language of 
Northern, Western, and most of Central China. It has a large and 
varied literature, differing in this respect from the other colloquials. 
It is not only a script, but a tongue. It speaks to the ear as well as 
to the eye, and it is understood by most educated people throughout 
China, and isspoken especially by the mandarins or Government officials. 
There are four versions of the New Testament, and one of the Old, in 
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Mandarin. Each has its excellences and its advocates, but all are so 
much ready material towards the production of a Union Mandarin 
Version. Such a version, it is said, would bring the Scriptures within 
the immediate range of perhaps two hundred millions of people. It 
should be more useful than the Wenli version, as it would be more 
intelligible to the common people as well as to the learned; and 
though it would not have the prestige of the. classical, and might be 
looked down upon on account of its looser syntax and less compact 
style, it would have the advantage of bringing the Bible nearer to the 
people in the homely language of common thought, common specch, 
and common life. 

A want has recently been felt of a version half-way between the 
high Classical and the Colloquial Mandarin. Two versions of the 
New Testament by eminent scholars have appeared. They are in 
what is called Hasy Wenlt, and are intended, not for the unlearned, i 
but for the people of ordinary education who cannot easily understand 
the polished classical version. T 

As the missionaries became better acquainted with the people an 
with their speech, they found here and there survivals of earlier races; 
and outcrops of primitive peoples from beneath the submerging waves 
of Mongolian migration. These peoples maintain: their dialectic 
peculiarities, and have not yet fully mastered the speech of their 
conquerors. As yet neither the Wenli in either of its forms, nor 
the Mandarin Colloquial, reaches these people fully, and the mission- 
aries, with great perseverance and labour, have provided the Gospel in 
ten of these vernaculars,.but there are still fifteen known dialects 
which have not yet been reached. The translators in the various 
small dialects, like the translators in the greater languages, ‘‘ have 
ever held the conscious purpose and the conscientious trust” of 
giving to the people of China God’s thoughts in the best form of 
words. In the dialects, however, as in, the more extended speech, 
the work of translation has not been the result of united effort and 
various systems, and rival versions are found side by side in the local 
vernaculars. i 

This bewildering multiplicity of versions was felt to be a serious 
drawback, and the writer of this article was sent out by the British 
and Foreign Bible Society to China to endeavour, if possible, to 
induce the Conference to unite in giving one version, under varying 
forms, to the people of China. The object of this special mission 
was simple, plausible, and reasonable. ‘The Bible was the chief 
instrument by which the new civilisation was to break through the 
crusts of the old, by which the moral consciousness of the nation was 
to be created and quickened. It was not too much to expect that 
the Conference would decree that the best of all books, the Bible, 
the missionaries’ only source of authority, should be presented to the 
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Chinese in the best of all forms, and that to that end they should 
devote the highest intelligence and best scholarship at their command. 
The Conference had it in their power, by an authoritative decision, to 
render to their adopted country an incalculable service. Individual 
missionaries were in fayour of Union Versions in which all could ~ 
unite. Papers were written on the feasibility and desirableness of 
such versions. The fierce controversies that had flooded China with: 
pamphlets and replies regarding rival versions had subsided, but the 
conviction that one translation was better and more faithful than 
another, and therefore to be exclusively recommended, survived with 
undiminished strength. There was danger of rekindling the old 
fires, but there was a strong and growing desire that existing versions 
should be revised into unity, or even a that entirely new Union Versions. 
should’ be made. 

The practical basis of such work was no sooner discussed than the 
delicate personal element appeared, and the relation between the old 
tival versions and the proposed new ones created an insoluble diffi- 
culty. Preliminary meetings with the leading missionaries in China 

educed the matter to the formula, “ desirable but impossible.” 

When the question was at last launched in the Conference it 

came apparent on the surface that, whatever else might be practi- 

ble, united action on the Scriptures was beyond the pale of rational 

pectation. The Conference, however, has proved one thing— 
amely, that whenever any service is “desirable but ere: the 
ime has arrived for its accomplishment. ` 

After a short public debate, the Conference appointed able and 
representative Committees to report on the different versions. 

In these Committees the personal element fell into the background, 
and in its stead an admirable spirit of Christian courtesy, and con- 
cession in the interest of harmony, was manifested. 

Unwise attempts to create’ and perpetuate division were brushed 
aside, and the Committees brought into the- Conference a series of 
resolutions practically unanimous. These were discussed and approved 
by the Conference, and then the whole assembly arose, and with glad, 
full hearts sang: 

“ Praise God, from whom all blessings flow.” - 


The singing began with a strong volume of sound, but as it proceeded 
the delegates became conscious that they were taking part in a great 
historic event, the final closing of the Version strife. There were 
many moist eyes. One after another of the members covered his face 
with his hand and sank into his seat, and the anthem that began so 
bravely, ended in a thin plaintive treble. This happy close of a long 
and bitter controversy was the crowning act of the Conference. 

The Reports of the Committees define clearly and with precision the 
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lines on which new versions are to be made in the High Classical, the 
Low Classical, and the Mandarin. 

The Conference chose by ballot executive Committees for each 
subject. Their duty will be to choose the translators and superintend 
their work until it is completed. The Committees on High Wenli and 
Easy Wenli consist of five British, five American, and two German 
missionaries, That on the Mandarin was to be made up of ten 
missionaries without reference to nationality. When the ballot for the 
Mandarin Committee was taken, it was found that five English, four 
American, and one German missionary had „been chosen, and this 
anexpected but gratifying result was rendered more remarkable 
when it was found that the ten members represented ten different 
societies. 

‘A large Committee of missionaries, interested in local dialects, was 
appointed to encourage and harmonise vernacular translations; and 
an important Committee of experts has undertaken the oversight of 
the preparation and development of the Braille system of reading for 
the blind. This is a service for the most helpless and hopeless, an 
at the beginning of the work it is of vital mpERIARCS to start on th 
right lines. 

A Committee was also appointed to e E the preparation 
a paragraph Bible, with sectional headings, summaries, and b 
explanations of difficult words. The Chinese language has b 
growing and widening and settling for 8C00 years. Its words ha 
taken definite shape and well-understood meanings. The translator 
have to put the new wine of the Gospel into these old bottles, the 
spiritual thoughts of the divine life into stereotyped characters which 
shave been long dedicated to gross and carnal ideas. This difficulty has 
been felt wherever the Gospel has been reduced to human speech. Even 
Hebrew and Greek were imperfect vehicles for conveying divine truth. 
The associations of the Hebrew word for holiness and the limitations 
of the Greek word for repentance illustrate this point. In heathen 
lands, words hoary in the service of sin have to be emptied, and 
consecrated to a new service. 

The spiritual and divine have to be represented by things material 
and human. This difficulty i is perhaps more keenly felt in China than 
in any other land, and it is hoped that the Committee will be able to 
give simple explanations which will enable the Chinese to see, through 
common words and phrases, the spiritual truth which they were 
intended to convey. 

As a necessary adjunct to the Union Bible, a Committee has been 
appointed to provide a Union Commentary. This great work is to be 
prepared under strictly defined conditions. All the annotators, repre- 
senting all the sects, must be unanimous, and hence there will be 
no danger of sectarian or unsuitable notes being introduced. This 
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work will, it is hoped, be published by the Tract Societies of Great 
Britain and America. 

The appointment of these Committees and the arranging of their 
duties were felt to be the great work of the Conference. : The unanimous 
votes were no mere formality. They sprang from an intelligent and 
hearty approval of an arrangement by which Bible translations in 
China will be simplified, unified, perfected. 

When the arrangements were all completed, and the work to be 
done laid on willing shoulders, the Conference returned thanks to 
Almighty God for the new day that had dawned on'China. The 
newly appointed Committees, following in the same spirit, devoted 
their first meetings to prayer. 

One important rule provides that the three translation Committees 
shall act as one Committee in settling the text to be followed, and in 
all questions of interpretation. This rule practically secures one Bible 
in three versions. The results willbe unity, efficiency, economy in 
Bible work, with a large saving of Christin money ; but the incal- 
~ulable gain is this, that there will be one Bible for the. Chinese 

sople, a third of the human race. 

This is the most important work ever undertaken by any missionary 

ly, whether we regard the magnitude of the labour or the magni- 

at object in‘view. And there is every reason to hope that the . 

sions of the Conference will be carried out, for by the constitution 

the Committees they cannot cease to exist till their work is done. 

The question of, education, and the instruments of education, received 
rauch attention from the Conference. The missionary in China has 
always been jan educationist. The man who gave China the first 
version of the Bible put into the hands of all his successors a Chinese 
grammar and dictionary. ` 

The first general agent of the Bible Society translated into Chinese, 
Euclid, and works on the higher mathematics and astronomy. 

In China it is not a question of “educate or not educate.” The 
missionary cannot help being an educator. The aim of the Gospel 
which he preaches is not orily to save, but to enlighten and uplift. 
Christianity enters China as a pioneer of Western civilisation. To 
that civilisation China is slowly but certainly opening her gates, 
‘and the missionaries are only true to their traditions in promoting 
science, art, literature, in furtherance of their cause. The question 
simply is, Shall Western science enter China as the friend or the 
antagonist of Christianity ? l i 

Educated men ‘are the strength of Confucianism. The educated 
men in China, as in all lands, are the men of greatest influence, The 
missionary in propagating a purer religion than the morality of Con- 

fucianism, should not come short in the advantages‘which Western 
` learning offers him. The old civilisation is overshadowed by the new, 
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and the new religion should subsidise the influence of science and 
civilisation for the advancement of her own triumph. The Bible comes 
to the Chinese with a purpose of mercy and a voice of-love. The story 
is associated with the lowly lives of men, and is only fully appre- 
hended by an awakened faith. The learning of the West comes 
to the Chinese with the firm tread of certainty and the unerring 
steadfastness of law. The one awakes the moral faculties, and the 
other the intellectual. 

Thus far the missionaries have presented religion and science to the 
Chinese as allies and-friends, and not as enemies. They believe that 
all light from God is on their side. The best Western books have - 

- been translated. Enormous work has been done in the production of 
works in history, geography, mathematics, physical and mental science. 
The translators at the Shanghai Arsenal alone have translated over 
ninety volumes of scientific literature, the majority of them having a 
religious bearing. Serviceable works on botany, geology, chemistry, 
and medicine are now introduced to the 20,000 students in the mission 
schools, as well as to the general public. In addition, the mission- 
aries are making extensive use of periodic literature. The Peki 
Gazette was the first newspaper ever published. It has a circulatio 
of 10,000 copies, and has been in existence for a thousand years. B 
the Peking Gazette was the only periodical published in Chinese till 
missionaries undertook the work. Of the twenty-eight periodicals n 
published in China, twelve are religious. 

All these matters received earnest attention, and the practical re 
lutions arrived at will do much to stimulate the increased production 
of healthy educational text-books and attractive literature of a Chris- 
tian character. 

Women’s work, medical missions, Bible circulation, territorial 
divisions, and kindred questions were fully discussed, and the mind of 
the Conference taken as to their practical bearing. 

The evils of opium, alcohol, and other obstacles to the advancement 
of Christian civilisation were gravely considered, and steps taken to 
counteract as far as possible their baleful effects. 

The framing of an appeal to the churches for a thousand mis- 
sionaries, to be sent out during the next five years, was an act of 
daring faith, only second,in importance to the magnificent under- 
taking regarding the Bible. In the one matter the missionaries have 
taken a tremendous burden upon themselves. In the other, they have 
laid a tremendous responsibility at the door of the churches. The 
missionaries are setting about their herculean task with sober, earnest, 
practical consecration, determined by faith and prayer and incessant 
labour to carry the service they have undertaken to a practical issue. 
How will the churches meet the sublime duty which lies before them ? 
With a unified Bible, and a thousand more misgicnaries to carry it 
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and preach it to the people, China would present, as a heathen 
mission field, the grandest spectacle the Christian Church has yet 
beheld. Will the churches, with their superfluous wealth and energy, 
fail to respond to this unique call to a sublime duty ? 

This unanimous appeal was not voted under the spell of passing 
enthusiasm, but as a matter of pressing practical importance. Two 
, hundred ladies of the Conference had issued an appeal asking the 

ladies of Christian lands to send more female missionaries to China. ` 
An appeal was prepared in the name of the Conference for a large 
reinforcement of lay missionaries; a similar appeal was formulated for 
additional ordained missionaries. These two last resolutions were 
handed over to a special Committee, who, in face of the pressing needs 
of China, combined them into the most important appeal that has ever 
been issued from any mission field. ‘The success of the past few years 
and the present encouraging state of matters emboldened the mission- 
aries to urge the home churches to make a supreme and immediate 
‘effort for China. ; 
This large demand is as eminently reasonable as at first sight it 
appears startling. Looked at from the statistical point of view, it 
‘seems that there are still in China 300 centres, with populations of 
oe 200,000 each, unoccupied by the missionaries, and 200 centres of 
100,000 each. These alone, without taking into account the groups of 
population under 100,000, form an aggregate of 80,000,000 souls stil? 
beyond the influence of the missionaries in China. The above items 
are given on the authority of Dr. Ashmore, who has been in China 
since 1851, and who, from his great experience and ability, is well 
qualified to speak on such matters. If Dr. Ashmore’s approximations 

are correct, there would be a field of 80,000 for each of the 1000 
` * Jioneries. 

‘rom the procedure point of view, the demand is also reasonable. 
i; missionaries haye come to the conclusion that there is little 
p Ebress in their advancing without securing their advances. The 
best results are not obtained by rushing through large provinces, 
dropping a word here and a book there, but by settling down among 
the people, and teaching them by Christian example as well as by 
Christian precept. } 

From the tactical point of view the demand is both reasonable and 
wise. The old style of warfare, consisting of drawn battles, marching 
and countermarching, followed by retirement into winter quarters, has 
long been discarded; and guerilla campaigns, though harassing to 
thə enemy and affording scope for individual prowess, are seldom 
successful. The missionaries have now completed their work of 
spying out the land, and, tired of tentative efforts, they are anxious 
to advance, not in scattered squads, but in one compact united host, 
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and they ask for such numbers as shall warrant reasonable hopes of 
speedy victory. 

It is not desirable that China should be always in the leading- 
strings of foreigners. The work of the missionary should be 
temporary. Having led China into the ways of a higher civilisation; 
and a purer faith, they should retire, and leave the Chinese to continue 
their own moral education, and to erect their own churches, on their, 
own lines. To this end the missionaries in China, with one voice, 
call for immediate reinforcements. On every consideration it is 
desirable that the conflict should be brief, but decisive. 


W. WRIGHT. 
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HYPNOTISM IN RELATION TO CRIME 
AND THE MEDICAL FACULTY. 


FE scientific discussion of Hypnotism or Mesmerism, which has 
for some years passed in a full wave over the Continent, has at 
last. broken on our shores. Among the many resulting suggestions, 
I observe one constantly put forward. It is said that hypnotism is 
full of risks, not only in the region of health, but in that of crime ; 
that its practice should not be allowed to remain in the hands of 
persons who are ignorant and unauthorised; and that it should be at 
once placed under legal restrictions and confided to the medical pro- 
fession alone. It is, perhaps, time that this proposal should be looked 
\ ab critically ; and rather from, the side of another profession, though, 
sas I hope, equally in the public interest. ` i 
That hypnotism opens many possibilities of crime is undoubted. 
It does so, in the first place, asa mere state of passivity. If the 
human race had never known what it was to fall asleep, one could 
easily imagine (following the suggestion of Blanco White's sonnet 
on Night) with what.well-founded alarm we should regard the first 
approach even of ordinary slumber—of sleep, with all its death-like- 
helplessness and exposure to assault. Well, hypnotism presents us 
with a form of sleep, or of lethargy, or, at least, of passivity; and in 
all these forms it leaves the subject without defence against personal 
outrage. But the hypnotic sleep is characteristically the sleep, not of 
lethargy, but of somnambulism. It is active rather than Passive ; 
and though the activity is of. the imaginative rather than of the 
reasoning faculties, it often reaches a high degfte of exaltation. Bat. 
the peculiarity of this form of somnambulism is that it is absolutely 
under the control of suggestion from without., The hypnotiser, or any 
other who puts himself into relation with the subject, can make him 
believe, or feel, or do, anything that is suggested tohim. Everything 
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presented to the subject's fancy becomes more or less a hallucination ; 
and it is all inspired and guided from the outside. Here is a new 
danger, to which ordinary sleep, or even somnambulism, is not ex- 
posed; for I do not suppose that it would be easy to procure from a 
somnambulist a cheque for ten thousand francs, as a hypnotist, who 
was sentenced the other day to penal servitude in Paris, easily did 
from his patient. But a man in a completely hypnotic state .at once 
obeys the suggestion to what thus injures himself, or even to what, if 
the actor was under his own control, we should all call a crime. 
And these risks are more alarming, because the patient does not 
usually remember on awakening what happened during the sleep. 
At all events, he forgets it when he is ordered to do so. The repre- 
sentatives of the best known foreign school of hypnotism, the 
Salpêtrière of Paris, tell us:~ “The oblivion of what has occyrred 
is complete when the experimenter has taken care to tell the s 
that he will remember absolutely nothing. .. . . A suggestio 
destroy the subject’s recollection of all that has happened 
during hypnosis.” And not only does he or she forget wha 
happened; they frequently remember, when ordered to do so, 
has never happened at all. The hallucination impressed upon them 
while being hypnotised may thus be made permanent. The danger 
of this, even to third parties, is obvious, and is pointed out by the 
same authors. “If an unlawful or criminal act should be committed 
on the subject, or in her presence, an accusation might be made 
against an innocent person, and it would be maintained with the 
deepest conviction.” The criminal possibilities of hypnotism, there- 
fore, affect not only the accuser and the accused, the person upon 
whom or by whom the criminal act is alleged, but they attack the 
witness-box too. And all this has come more to the front in con- 
sequence of the universal acceptance in recent years of what is called 
post-hypnotism. Not only is it possible to make a man feel or do, 
while in the hypnotic sleep, whatever is suggested to him; it is 
possible to suggest or order him, while he is in that condition, to feel or 
do something after he has come out of it, and is in his ordinary state. 
«Tt is possible to suggest to a subject in a state of somnambulism, 
fixed ideas, irresistible impulses, which he will obey on awaking with 
mathematical precision. ‘The danger of criminal suggestions is in- 
- creased by the fact that, at the will of the experimenter, the act may 
be accomplished several hours, and even several days, after the date 
of suggestion.” Dr. Albert Moll, of Berlin, in his very careful book 
recently translated,t says that ‘‘ the longest post-hypnotic suggestion 
I have seen was executed at the end of four months; no hint had 
been given to the subject in the meantime.” But he mentions 









t “ Animal etism.” By Binet and Féré. London. 1887. Pp. 366, 867. 
t “Hypnotism.” By Albert Moll. London. 1890. ‘ 
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another case, given on excellent medical authority, which was after 
exactly a year. Some of these were no doubt startling cases, like 
one recently reported in our newspapers. Dr. Charcot is said to 
have enjoined upon a gendarme to go to a certain corner of the garden 
and assassinate the President of the Republic. The man glided away 
to the spot indicated, made his stab in the bosom of an old tree 
growing there, and coming back, pale and trembling, confessed the 
crime. And Dr. Charcot’s pupils tell also ‘how they suggested to a 
subject when asleep that she should poison X. with a glass of pure 
water, which was said to contain poison. The patient woke, and 
without delay offered the glass to X., and invited him to drink by 
saying, “Is it not a hot day?” ‘We ordered another subject to | 
steal a pocket-handkerchief from one of the persons present. The 
subject was hardly awake when she feigned dizziness, and staggering 
towards X., she fell against him, and hastily snatched his handker- 
ief.” Some day M. X will be found dead in earnest, and it 
l be pleaded for the hand which carried the poison or the knife 
t the act was done under hypnotic influence, and that the unknown 
virer of the deed and not the actor is responsible. When that 
ce is made, or when one of the many other accusations which 
tism renders possible is made, a number of difficult questions will 
But they will arise on a broad basis of well-ascertained facts, 
to theorists of half a dozen different schools in Europe, and 
ich by this time we are or ought to be familiar. 
ught to have been so very long ago. I remember the occasion 
is was first made plain tome. I was in a little town in the 
Scotland during the college vacation of 1851. The hall 
filled with some two hundred people of both sexes and of every 
ge, but all known to each other from childhood. The only stranger 
whs the mesmerist, H. E. Lewis, a graduate of Edinburgh and a 
pupil of Professor Gregory there. Before he had been in the hall an 
hur he brought out all the ordinary phenomena. That is, he showed 
at a large proportion of those present were quite easily put into a 
te between sleeping and waking, in which every suggestion made 
them was accepted as real by the imagination and senses, so as for 
ə time absolutely to control the will. But on this Saturday night 
|p went farther. Among the sensitive part of the audience was a 
oung lad, named J. M. He was not only in perfect health, but, . 
ith his brilliant complexion and golden hair, a model of the Apollo 
pe of youth. All the more astonishing was the contrast when Lewis, 
er making other suggestions which were instantly obeyed, put a 
aff into the young fellow’s hand and whispered to him that he was 
n old man. He turned from Apollo into, Tithonus before our eyes, - 
he very muscles of his cheeks falling in, and the hue of age oyver- 
D his face as he tottered amid the wondering crowd. But 
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this, too, was in the familiar order of experiment. What followed 
was new. Just before J. M. wakened, Lewis repeated to him twice 
over: “ At twelve o'clock on Monday—on Monday at midday—wher- 
. ever you happen to be, you shall go with my compliments to Mr. 
Kenneth Murray at the bank.” The other murmured an assent, but 
when wakened the next moment he started away in bashful surprise 
to find himself the centre of so many gazers. As usual in such 
cases, he had not the least recollection of what had happened before 
` he woke; and when told of his promise he made it very plain that 
he did not intend to make a fool of himself again on Monday at twelve. 
I had determined to see out the play, and at that hour I found myself 
. behind some windows which commanded the shop where J. M. was 
doing his daily work. Several men were in it, but with no serious 
expectation of seeing the result, as to which some of them were 
‘chaffing him. Twelve struck, and before’ the strokes ended the young 
fellow seemed to get confused and abstracted. As the last souy 
ceased he vaulted over his counter and came out into the street, bay 
headed and blushing, and evidently exquisitely uncomfortable. 
in this state of bashful torture (and not in the least asleep, ag 
had been on the Saturday night) he walked in the required direg 
through the assembled gazers of his native town; and when 
of them, failing to turn, hini back by strong words, went in fro 
formed a chain with their arms linked together, he sudden! 
through them, broke into a run, and never slackened his pacq 
had delivered the message entrusted to him at the place presec 

Incidents of this kind have recently come to be accepted a 
the regular phenomena. But at that time they were new, ÆN 
to be received where there were exceptional opportunities for scrutinty. 
And the opportunities for scrutiny into this kind of thing are perhaps 
greater in a quiet rural district, where every one is known to eve 
one, than in the’ crowded meetings and platforms of a great ci 
Another such opportunity happened about the same time to a frier 
of mine, who is now Principal Miller, of Madras, a C.I.E., and wd 
known. as the centre of great educational influences in Southern Ind | 
He also was then a young student come home from college, not 
Ross-shire, but to hyperborean Thurso, 


“ Where upon the rocky Caithness strand, 
Breaks the long wave that at the Pole began.” 


Lewis had gone north there aiso, and, finding a fellow-student q 
Miller’s among his most sensitive subjects, had ordered him to go d 
a particular hour on the following day with the same sort of messa 
to a house in Thurso. The student, when wakened, was indignant a 
“having been made a subject of exhibition, and, while treating wit 
scorn the idea of his obeying the injunction, he quietly arranged wit] 
his friend to put it out of the question by taking a long walk togethe 
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before the hour named, into the country. Accordingly, they were 
then four miles out of town, and deep in a metaphysical or literary’ 
| discussion. Suddenly the student friend stopped, hesitated, apologised, 
| struggled on again, and finally declared that he felt he must return. 
is Miller tried reasoning, ridicule, entreaty; and at last resorted to 
| friendly violence to tide over the bad minute. But the result was 
| other than he had expected, for his friend (whose name I do not know’ 
| or am willing to forget) first’ quietly deposited his mentor in the 
j ditch by the road-side, and then taking to his heels ran “the four 
miles into town, delivered his, message, and was laid up for days 
thereafter in bed from fatigue or collapse. 
Now such things as these called for careful inquiry, apart alto- 
į gether from the theory which was presented along with them. Lewis’s 
wo was that of his master,.Dr. Gregory, .of Edinburgh, who had 


t 







translated Baron Reichenbach’s book on odie force. This was a sup- 
posed vital force, which the will of the mesmeriser could direct and 
mcentrate upon the mesmerised. Master and pupil fully believed 

it a when the hour came at which he had ordered one of 






ects to go and do anything, Lewis was in the habit of 
own and deliberately willing him to carry it out. His 
he asserted, was equally effective whether he was distant one 
n, Or & haniead, from the man to be influenced by it. 
doubt it was. For with regard to this, and to nearly all 

i sł ® mesmeric phenomena then attracting attention, some of us, 
\ v th, studied the matter as amateurs at a very early age, came to 
sion that the state of mind or will of the magnetiser had 

do with it. It was altogether, in our view, a question of the 
ind—the will, or the want of will—of the magnetised. In 
ve in our adhesion substantially to the view which had 
n put forward by Mr. James Braid, of Manchester, and which 
become famous under the name of hypnotism. The leading 
Ks a id was that the mesmeriser was of no consequence—you 
l . We pense with him and mesmerise yourself, if need be ; the main 
ristic of this extraordinary and hitherto unrecognised state 
ə absolute subjection of the subject to every suggestion which 
the patient from the outside—a subjection which sometimes 
l itself, as we had ourselves seen, after the sleep proper was 
this was even then abundantly and superfluously proved, 
enough for science. There might perhaps be more. There 
e of further phenomena-not quite proved or accounted for, > ' 
the direction of hypereesthesia, exaltation of faculty, will-force, 
ce, magnetic influence, &c. To-facts that looked in such 
we, in those days of youth, kept an open mind—greatly 
men like Sir William Hamilton and Sir James Simpson, 
then our guides in the Scottish capital and its University. 
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But even then it would have required far more evidence than I-at 
least possessed to make nie ascribe the phenomena we saw either to 
a magnetic force, with Mesmer and Reichenbach ; or to a will-force, 
with our novelists and poets; or to a spirit-force, with Western seers. 
and Eastern theosophists. Nor did we need to go farther than what 
was already proved in order to excite intense interest in the subject. 
The territory even then“ opened to science was vast enough. It was 
full of magnificent promise, and it at least called for exploration. 

Tt had to wait for it thirty years, and when it came the result was 
in one sense most honourable for England ; in another, not so much so. 
What is flattering is, that all over Europe Mr. Braid is now regarded 
as the founder of the modern science. There is now an active schoob ; 
of hypnotic observation, not only in France and Germany, but in Italy, 
Greece, Switzerland, and Spain; in Russia, Denmark, Sweden, and 
Norway ; in the South of America, as well asin the North. But every- 
where its cultivators look back to the Manchester surgeon. “ At the 
time when the Paris Academy of Medicine was condemning animal 
magnetism, Dr. James Braid directed the question into its prope 
field—that of observation and experiment. Braid must be regard 
as the initiator of the scientific study of animal magnetism. For t 
reason, since it expresses the change of method which he effected, i 

ustal to substitute for that of animal magnetism the word hypnotij 
by which he designated the artificial nervous sleep.”* This tes 
is conclusive, because it comes from the school which regards Bifaid’s 
theory as insufficient, though fundamental, and which for itself nea 
the term animal magnetism, as aribracing: additional phenomenal) than 
those which are universally recognised. The truest representatives of 
Braidism or hypnotism proper, however, seem to be, in Franc”, the 
‘school of. Nancy. ‘Their conclusion that everything is done b vi fl i 
suggestion or working upon the imagination, and nothing by al 
; physical influence of hypnotiser on hypnotised, is supported wit 
vigour of reasoning tf as well as a large range of experimen 
sane and healthful subjects. Of course such a negative cor 
_ must yield to positive observations, and those which are put for 
the Salpêtrière, as proving a direct physical influence also, are 
ably recorded, and would have great weight if the subjects 
in almost every case girl-graduates who have taken a high d 
hysteria. The attitude of Germany and the rest of Europe 
be very fairly reflected in the book already mentioned, by 
The Berlin writer thinks that nothing more than hypnotic s 
has yet been proved, but that the alleged evidence for direct 
influence, though inconclusive in the meantime, deserves inve 


Ea. ad 













* Binet and Féré, p. 67. 
+ “Suggestive Therapeutics.” By H. Bernheim, M.D., Professor in th 
Medicine at Nancy. Second edition. New York and London: Putnam. 1 
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This is not unlike Braid’s own attitude to clairvoyance and similar 
phenomena, for which he did not make himself responsible, while 
inquirjng into them; and it is satisfactory that a common-sense 
metho of investigation should have been once more derived by 
other countries from the country, of Bacon. ; 
hi ate less satisfactory is that in that investigation our country 
has, during the intermediate time, taken scarcely any share, ` There 
have been exceptions in our philosophical literature, notably that of 
Dr. Carpenter. There have been exceptions in our medical literature, 
as in jhe case of Dr. Laycock. When this was last a fashionable ` 
subje¢t of inquiry—about the year 1850—at least two leading men in 
Edinburgh, Sir James Simpson and Dr. Bennett, took an active part 
in its cultivation, But the British medical faculty as a whole* has 
then {and ever since ignored it. And this raises a question. We 
who jlive near the University of Edinburgh have all an admiration 
for that Faculty. And now that it has been proposed to hand 
over this whole matter to it exclusively, I cannot but recall the 
“easpns repeatedly given by very representative members for not 
‘ing any interest in the subject in the past. ‘The reasons were nob 
ways consistent. Sometimes it was said the thing was not grave 
Xnough ; that it might be fit for quacks and platforms, but not for 
“a responsible profession. Sometimes, on the other hand, the ex- 
periments were deprecated as involving serious risks to the minds 
and bodies of those concerned. Plainly these two positions could not f 
well stand together.’ Both reasons could not þe true. But both might 
be worthless. That every showman could produce on a platform 
these hitherto unclassed and unverified phenomena, and that scorés of 
schoolboys passed every evening under their hands into a physical or 
nervous condition not yet recognised by science or admitted into the 
books—all this was no reason for science closing its eyes against the 
thing, but very much to the contrary. And tho well-founded sur- 
mise that, behind all this wealth of facile experiment, there might be 
serious risks, was a still stronger reason against ignoring it. Hvyery 
power for evil is also a power for good, but not until it is studied and 
brought into its proper place in science. Every medicine is a poison, 
and, for all I know, every poison may be a medicine. But that is no 
reason for excluding poisons from tho study of the medical faculty. 
Nor is it a reason for confiding poisons exclusively to its care, unless 
and until it has first made a study of their nature and uses. Now 
the positions I have mentioned were taken up expressly as reasons 
against undertaking such study in this particular department, And 
until that attitude is altered, and indeed reversed, I foresee extreme 
difficulty in persuading an English Legislature to abdicate in favour 
of any profession, however learned. Why should it hand over the key 
7 * I quite acknowledge individual exceptions: Brown-Séquard, &c. ` 
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of knowledge to those of whom it might for so many years bal said : 
“ They enter not in themselves, and those that would enter in they 
hinder”? 

Has that attitude been altered? I am sure that to somo extent it 
has; and symptoms like the appearance during last winter of the 
able papers of Dr. Felkin in the Edinburgh Medical Journal * ate re- 
assuring. But I wish to propose a test case. Suppose a grave inquiry 
arising in our courts into a murder or personal ontrage, with hypnotic 
agency as the main ground of accusation on the one hand, or défence 
en the other. As things stand at present, it would be a sensational 
trial ; and the mere fact that it was coming on would strengthen the 
demand for handing over to responsible guardians a region | with 
such hideous possibilities. But suppose the day of trial actually dome. 
You cannot try such a case without skilled witnesses. Are the wit- 
nesses skilled in this particular matter to be those habitually : and 
professionally occupied with it, or are they to be medical men ? d 
if medical men, are they to be men who have made a special study 
of this region ; or men of eminence generally, who may be supp sed 


to have all the regions more or less before them? If we get Á 





latter,' as in so many respects is desirable, is it quite certain tha 
the results of examination and crosg-examination would be satis- 
factory to a jury, or tothe public outside? The facts have, no doubt, ` 
been before this country for forty years at least; and they have been 
80 common and notorious that their notoriety and commonness have 
been pleaded against the profession inquiring into them. But could 
we depend on the leading men of the profession even now agrocing 
{apart from theories tp account for them) on the great mass of un- 
questionable facts? Are they as skilled witnesses prepared, with a 
decent measure of unanimity, to separate these facta, accepted through- 
out Europe, from those others on which the most zealous schools aro not 
agreed ? That is, of course, one of the first things which a witness 
professing knowledge would be inyited to do. And the attempt to 
discriminate between facts ascertained, and facts more or less doubtful, 
would lead to the region of theories, in steering amid which the witness 
would have the usnal opportunities of shipwrecking his credibility. 
Let us hope that he will not think it necessary to commit himself, as 
the Quarterly Review of July is disposed to do, to Mesmer and hia 
aniversal magnetic fluid. That sort of eccentricity, at the recurring 
periods when this discussion becomes fashionable in England, is the 
pendant of the equally unscientific neglect of the facts for the twenty- 
five years or so between. We will believe rather that our coming 
witness, after oyerawing the jury by his height of professional attain- 
ment, proceeds to fascinate them by his common-sense use of it ; that 


* Since published as “ Hypnotism ; or, Psycho-Therapeutics,” by R, W. Felkin, M.D. 
Edinburgh. : 
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he discriminates the hypnotic state from madness, hysteria, and som- 
nambulism on the one side, and from sleep and lethargy on the other ; 
that he informs us what proportion of healthful persons in every room 
are capable of passing into it, if not by what test we may beforehand 
distinguish such persons from their neighbours;* that he goes on 
to testify to the control which one en rapport with the subject, even 
for the first time in the latter’s life, may have first over his imagina- 
tion, and then over his will, and lastly over his memory—and not 
only his memory of the past, but, if I may use the expression, his 
memory of the futwre—for the phenomena of post-hypnotism, however 
they are to be explained, must often be the central facts in the evidence ; 
that, after speaking of those who are susceptible generally, he gives 
the result of his observation of the individual (for each subject has 
his hypnotic peculiarities and specialties, and the question for the jury 
is not whether a man might be influenced, but whether this man 
was so influenced, in point of fact, as on the one side or the other 
is alleged); and lastly, that, passing from experience and observation 
to experiment, he enables justice to use tests like that “ memory- 
bridge” t by which truth, which in this matter dwells so near the 
‘ bottom of her well, sometimes leaps out of it. 
Well, all this may happen. And sooner or later it will happen. 
But until something of the sort does turn up, I do not believe that 
the larger jury outside, which elects our Legislature, will be persuaded 
to pass'a law restricting experiment in the vast region around psycho- 
therapeutics, even to a recognised and privileged and highly cultured 
profession. The suggestion that it should do so was made by medical 
men forty years ago, when the subject was last under discussion, and 
it is always one deserving consideration. But before handing over 
the key of knowledge, the public desires to know whether it is to be 
used in order to open or to shut. And there is too much foundation 
for the criticism that if this transfer had been made forty years ago, 
the whole region would have been still under lock and key. It is 
quite certain, indeed, that the blame of the neglect of this subject in 
Great Britain during the last four decades does not fall on the 
medical profession exclusively. During all that time experiment has 
been free. It has been carried on largely for the amusement of the 
idle and the curious, but it was open to the members of any profes- 
sion—say, to that of law—to take it up more intelligently and per- 
sistently. They have not done so, and must bear their share of the 
blame. But, on the other hand, the medical is the only profession for 


* The former question is comparatively easy, the proportion being undoubtedly large ; 
but the latter I have never seen answered. 

t “ Ennnerungsbricke”: a man who when awake has forgotten what he did, or 
experienced, in the hypnotic state, when put back into that state instantly recalls it. 
There is a double consciousness, and each consciousness has its own memory, but—it 
must be added—its own lapses of memory. 
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which the claim has been made that this region belongs to it— 
belongs to it properly and perhaps exclusively. There is a sense in 
which I believe that claim to be well founded. Experience, I think, 
shows that until this great section of our educated men have taken up 
such a subject as this for persistent study, there is not likely to be 
real advance in it. But they must take it up, before they can 
exclude others. They must annex the region professionally, or at 
least scientifically, before they can be allowed to evict from it the 
whole human race. That they have now, however, begun to explore it, 
though after long delay, and after letting other countries get too much 
in advance of us, the original and translated works which have been 
cited bear witness. The first steps have been taken,* and we may 
look forward to the public being satisfied—perhaps not in the dramatic 
way that I have suggested—that the whole subject is now being 
explored with the explorer’s passion, and can at any moment be 
explained with an enthusiasm at once professional and scientific, 

But when that happens, another question may arise. The light of 
the investigating lantern will then have been turned on this hitherto 


' obscure corner of human affairs. It will revéal among other things 


1 


crime and the appliances of crime. But it will necessarily reveal at 
the same time the means of its prevention, of its detection, of ite 
proof, and of its punishment—or, if it does not reveal them all at once 
it will point in the direction in which that may be done by further 
investigation. Are we likely to take the opportunity, just when we 
have gained so much by the use of our lantern of publicity, to shut up 
the slide? Or, are we likely to hand over, even to a profession which 


* The Bntish Medical Association held its meeting this autumn at Birmingham, and 

its Psychological Section, on August 1, unanimously passed the following twofold 
resolution : $ ` 
' “That the subject of hypnotism should be considered by a committee of medical 
men, with the object of endeavouring to ascertain the true nature of its phenomena, 
and the value of its use in the treatment of disease, and that the Council of the Asso- 
ciation be requested to sanction the appointment of a committee for that purpase.”’ 

“ That this section protests in the strongest mamner against the public exhibition, for 
unscientific and miscellaneous objects, and for purposes of gain or amusement, of the 
phenomena of;hypnotism, as being a practice antagonistic to public morality.” 

The fist part of this characteristic utterance is excellent, except that a committec, 
if ıt had been appointed half a century ago, might have perhaps not been one exclu- 
sively “of medical men.” It was proposed by Professor Gairdner, of Glasgow, who 
went on also to move the second clause, but at the same time intimated that he “did 
not trust much to the legal restrictions” it demands. This also is wise The dangers 
of hypnotism to ‘‘ morality,” 1f any, are connected with the secret practice of it within 
walls through which justice and the public cannot look to arrest what is wrong ; not 
with ‘‘public exhibitions,” which are under effective restraint from both powers. Some 
of these exhibitions seem to me repulsive (though not so much so as the morbid cases 
cultivated by certain distinguished specialists). But others during the last three 
decades, though open to any observer who paid a couple of shillings, have been con- 
ducted with s and good taste, and with a liberality of mind which the educated 
observers did not always share. Professor Gairdner, himself a man of distinguished 
and discursive intelligence, stated in his speech that he had recently attonded a demon- 
stration of hypnotism, “for the first time for twenty years,” and “a change in the 
attitude of his mind on the subject had been produced by what he had witnessed ” 
Let us hope that evonif the Association 1efuses the desued committee, the Psycho- 
logical Section will not think it necessary to wait other twenty years before com- 
mencing their investigations, 


, 
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has proved itself willing and worthy to deal with such matters, the 
power to slip the slide in or out at its pleasure? No one would have 
proposed this in the old days, when the relation of the profession to 
this subject was that of alternate denunciation and ridicule. Few 
would propose it now, when that is changed so much for the better. 
But even in the days fast coming, when that relation is to be at its 
healthiest and best, there will still be difficulties about restrictive 
legislation. 

; The first objection will be in the general interest of science. The 
practical or therapeutic aspect of hypnotism is only a part, perhaps 
a small part, of the whole. Up to the present moment, its very 

existence has been doubted or denied. ‘The psychological and 

scientific interest of all parts of the field, on the other hand, is 
andoubted, and the whole must not be sacrificed to a part. There is 

a kind of utilitarianism which has always been the reproach of 

England, a tendency like that of the child, which, whatever you give it, 

puts it at once into its mouth. But that a thing is good is no 

reason why it should disappear into the professional mew. It 
is true that up to the present time the therapeutic side of this 
subject has been neglected by the faculty as much as the 
scientific. That, however, will be no longer the case; the risk 
lready is that, in professional minds inside, as in vulgar minds of 

ll kinds without, the practical or technical interest may swallow 

the rest. That it should do so would be a great misfortune, even 

the study of hypnotism in its restricted sense. The few but 
inguished medical men—from Scotland rather than England— 
committed themselves to this inquiry at Birmingham, must 
ar ina ine that the harvest of theory has been already reaped 

TRYON: k for sheaves to them also—not, I will add, as a 
‘adividual observers. Two facts alone seem to me 

entitled to do so. It has, in the first place, 
een Gs whether hypnotism is an active or transitive 
gnomenon, or « erely passive one—whether, that is, it is in any 
sos animal magnetism (a certain influence of one organism upon 

y X x Y zor a mere susceptibility which any one can excite in those 
a fe S susceptible. And secondly, supposing this last to be the 

v S, must be-assumed till the other is proved), there has been no 

r as yet to the obvious question, Who are the susceptible ? 

b are the qualities, characteristics, habit of mind, habit of body, 
perament” (or whatever is the present medical equivalent of 

. ‘useful old word), which determine that one man or woman shall 
be susceptible, or more than commonly susceptible, to hypnotism ? 
A field with fundamental qugstions like these unsolved is full of 
invitation. But I must not rest my case for freedom on this or that 
bribe. The main ground is that science is wider than art; and in 
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the interest of art itself it is needful that science shall be free. 
Above all, it must not be restricted in the interest of one particular 
art founded upon it, however legitimate. The world is wider than the 
Salpétriére ; and psychology demands other than morbid subjects to 
experiment upon. But even psychology does not exhaust the range 
of the speculative relations of hypnotism ; nor is medicine the only 
` profession whose instinct it is to say: “ You must investigate 
through us, or you shall not investigate at all.” The authorities of one 
ancient church some time ago attempted, in vain, to arrest the inquiries 
which Europe has now again taken up. The authorities of more novel 
and nebulous churches, Psychical and Spiritualistic, struggle against, 
the same tendency. They, too, are tempted to restrict the conclusions, 
and even the methods, of this science according to their own more 
special views, ‘To all such pretensions, from whatever quarter, the 
answer seems to me to be the same. It may be desirable to have 
priests of every science, as of every art. But it is very undesirable 
to give any of them exclusive or authoritative powers. Todo so would 
be in the first place to surrender what it is not ours to give. And 
our treason to truth would soon find its appropriate punishment ; for 
exclusive powers, demanded for investigation, will come almost cer- 
tainly to be used rather for repression. 
And I conclude by putting the same general objection in its legal 
form. It rests upon that fondamental principle of legislation fo 









step of police authorisation, there is no such amption 
institution of restrictive or preventive or préalable legislation as t 
is, and I hope will long continue, in ourown. Our principle rather is, 
that every one shall have freedom to investigate all the secrets, and to 
exercise all the powers, of nature and of mind—reserving to law the 
right ex post facto to punish the abuses of the liberty which it concedes. 
It may well happen that in the case of hypnotism it shall never be 
found necessary to depart from this most healthful general rule. It 
is at all events far too early to do it now. 
A. TAYLOR INNES. 
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THE STUDY OF STATISTICS. 


F political economy be the driest of sciences, the study of statistics 
is the most entertaining of human pursuits. The one deals with 
ptract theories, the other with concrete facts and figures. It 
pens, indeed, too often that the economist treats with disdain the 
ra@pearches of the statistician, or the latter assumes the rôle of an 
ecpnomist, but the two functions should always be held distinct. Of . 


k till the moment of decease. Its sole purpose is to promote the 
being of communities, the comfort and happiness of peices 


„and it survives the cataclysms of Nature, or tho Rete of 
It is a silent monitor which no prudent statesman can 
isp, while its utility increases with age, and its language is 
igible to all nations. 

the bulk of mankind statistics and blue-books are synonymous, 


Young} the estimates of Gregory King and Sir William Petty, of 
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Malchus and Malte Brun, command the highest respect, >for -the 
experience of successive generations shows how marvellously correct 
they were. 

When Sir William Petty predicted, two hundred years ago, that 
the population of London would reach 4,000,000 in the nineteenth 
century, he was forecasting a reality visible to his mind’s eye. When 
Arthur Young proceeded to ride through France and made a rough 
estimate in each province of the areas respectively under grain, forest, 
and meadow, he was so careful and accurate, that the statistics 
published by him were afterwards fully borne out by the census taken 
under Bonaparte. When Malchus made his agricultural and pastoral 
estimates in 1828 for each of the countries in Europe, his success was 
no less remarkable, his figures in every case being in the utmost 
harmony with the ascertained results by official inquiry at later 
dates. As for Malte Bran, our only wonder is that, with the paucity 
of elements at his disposal, his statistics, as a rule, are so reliable. 

The material, therefore, that forms the literature of statistics is 
twofold—official and non-official; both equally valuable. Official 
statistics, published by the various Governments, have one grave fault, 
they are so voluminous. An ordinary railway train would be 
sufficient to hold the blue-books published in Europe in ten yeg 
Life is too short to permit us even to scan such a vast number 
sybilline volumes. And if we would carry our researches back twey 
or fifty years, the multitude of statistical works to be consulted wof 














well arranged, and correct. I have found typographical errors į 
best, but it is absolutely impossible to ‘print a book free from erg 

Meantime, the bare fact that the blue-books of every countryf con- 
tain a percentage, however small, of wrong figures, upsets the 
demand for mathematical accuracy, which some statisticians a 
indispensable. Such a demand is ludicrous in the extreme. Jfn the 


one of the most respectable. Nevertheless, I remember that,f when 
the last census was taken, some of my neighbours in Sussexf were 
omitted. The vicar of Staplefield assured mo of two or three fanmilies 
whose papers were filled, but not collected. It is clear, thefrefore, 


opinions on other points, and whose labours, are entitled to the highest 
respect, is an impossible one. i 


among themselves, the public will be disposed to laugh af 
labours. Be that as it may, the fault lies with those great an 
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150 years; and in most’ countries census returns at decennial 




















from 1725 to 1887* Piedmont . š from 1842 to 1861 
» 1887 ,„ 1887 Finland 2 ; » 1812 ,, 1865 
» 1855 ,, 1887 Austria . » 1880 ,, 1886 
» 1864 ,, 1887 Saxony ; y » 1830 ,, 1886 
» 1761 ,, 1885 Wurtemburg x » 1815 ,, 1886 
» 1770 ,, 1886 Bavaria. i ; » 1880 ,, 1886 
» 1748 ,, 1886 Belgiom » 1841 ,, 1886 
» 1801 ,, 1886 Baden : í » 1881 ., 1886 
» 1801 ,, 1885 Holland : š » 1841 ,, 1886 


pme of the foregoing are complete, giving us the number of þirths, 
, and marriages for each year from the date specified, Others 
gaps, perhaps the result of war, during one or more years, or 
returns omit for a period one of the three columns in question. 
is, nevertheless, a great mass of material, which may be easily 
Hvantageously tabulated by the student in averages for cycles of 
ten years. As regards Russia, Spain, and some other countries, 
Fecords cover a comparatively short period, as will be seen in the 
atistical Abstract for Foreign Countries, issued yearly by the 
Board of Trade. The census reports of the various countries are 
luminous, and may be consulted at the British Museum or the 
pyal Statistical Society. In the matter of census reports, those of 
United States are much ampler than of any European country, 
they are not confined to population, but give also the industries, 
th, taxes, &c., of each State in the Union. The earliest census 
in modern times appears to be that of Spain, under Philip IT. 
, and the second that of France in 1698, unless we count that 
is in 1675. There were several in the eighteenth century : 
of Sweden, Rome, Finland, Norway, Russia, Austria, Greenland, 
a ‘Scotia, &c., some of which appear to have been rather official 
plumates by district magistrates and commissaries than a preciso 
umbering of the population. The attempt in England in 1753 to 
ake a census was opposed in Parliament on the ground of its being 
profane, and was not realised till 1801. Nevertheless, Moreau’s tables for 
1788 are wonderfully correct for the whole of Europe, and by their 
aid we can strike a balance-sheet of population for the last one hundred 
years respecting each and all countries. The first United States 
census was that of 1790, and since then each in succession has been 
more elaborate than its predecessors; General Walker’s labours in 
this respect are memorable. The census of 1880 fills eighteen huge 
quarto volumes, the editing, compiling, and printing of which occupied 
seven years and cost a very large sum of money. It is, however, a 
magnificent work, well worth the trouble and outlay, although all the 
information it contains could have been easily compressed into ten 

* Dr. Longstaff's Essay (1885) on the population of London is well worth reading. 
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volumes: the reports on Mining Laws, Forestry, and some o 
subjects might be omitted, without injury. Subject to this ame 
ment, it is a model which every country in Europe ought to imitate. 

Closely akin to vital statistics are those bearing on disease a 
causes of death, the largest collection that I know of being contai 
in the “Dictionnaire des Sciences Médicales.” The death-rate 
various countries arising from every particular disease will there 
found, as well as the ages at which each disease is more or 
prevalent, and the percentage of cases that prove mortal at 
specific age. The frequency of one or other ailment, accordin 
months or seasons, is likewise tabulated in an agreeable and 
venient form. Sexes and occupations are also distinguished. 
word, there is a varied mass of information, extending over 
years, on the authority of eminent physicians and others. 

Army and navy death-rates in time of war and of peace de 
much attention. The official tables give us not only the num 
men killed in action, but the relative tendency to disease in 
armies. For example, in the Crimean War the British Army 
9840 men killed on the field, and 21,000 who died in hospital. 
took 910 Russian shots to kill or mortally wound an Englishma 
or Frenchman, and 700 English shots to kill a Russian; but t 
havoc caused by disease was far greater. If we study these statisti 
with attention, and act upon them, we may reduce our campaign] 
losses by 50 per cent. We may also learn some interesting phy 
logical facts, as that the proportion of Frenchmen who die 
amputation, or other surgical operation, is greater than of Briti 
Russians. 

Vital statistics may take in many other considerations. As t 
births—why are ttvins more numerous in Northern countries 
‘Southern, why are more children born by night than by day, wh 
there a surplus of male births in all countries, why is the number 
. children to a marriage largest where the marriage-rate is lowest f 

As regards marriages—why are English husbands younger than else- 
where, why do widowers marry oftener than widows in all countries, 
why do married persons live longer than single, why is the propor- 
tion of married people in France prodigiously greater than in England, 
. Germany, or Italy, why is the duration of marriage longest in Russia, 
why are 60 per cent. of marriageable women unmarried in Ireland 
(and nowhere else), why are second marriages most numerous in 
Austria? As regards deaths—why do they occur more in winter 
than in summer, why do attorneys die twice as fast as barristers, 
why do shoemakers in Scotland live’ much longer than carpenters, 
why have dragoons less death-rate on home service than infantry, 
why do soldiers live longer in Ireland than in Scotland, why have 
infants in Italy double the death-rate that they have in Norway? All 
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these are very interesting points; some of which are insufliciently 
explained by Bertillon, or similar writers; some are still enigmas that 
baffle the cleverest statisticians. 


2. COMMERCIAL STATISTICS. 


The interests of international trade may be said to hold the next 
place after those which concern human life. In this branch of 
statistics we have records extending back in England to the year 
1355, in France to 1716, in Russia to 1742, in Germany to 1822, 
in Austria to 1882, and in America to the middle of the last 
century. The works of Porter and McCulloch will be found interest- 
ing and well-arranged, and the Board of Trade Returns and Statistical 
Abstracts of the United Kingdom and other countries, ably edited by 
Dr. Giffen, are very minute and satisfactory. The files of the 
Economist, Statist, Economiste Français, Bradstreets (New York), and 
Buenos Ayres Standard contain well-ordered statistics on every ques- 
tion of trade, banking, and economy that demands attention, and may 
all be found in the British Museum. 

Shipping statistics are usually included with those of trade, but 
ecial mention may be made of the works of Mr. Kiaer, which have 
eference to the shipping of all flags) No subject ought to be of 
ater interest to Englishmen, seeing that in 1888 we carried 58 per 
t. of the sea-borne merchandise of the world, and’ the ratio is 
haps now still higher. 

ailways are ancillary to commerce, and all statistics regarding 
will be found in the Abstracts already mentioned. The 
ous capital, or rather the addition to public wealth, which 
ays in all countries represent, entitle them to special study; 
“value in 1888 was 5555 millions sterling: a sum equal to all 
e national debts-of the world in the aggregate (5500 millions). 
Bullion statistics are likewise closely related to commerce, and may 
be found in the Abstracts. At a time when Bimetallism is so much 
debated, it is important to know, for example, that the world has 
quite as much of the precious metals as it requires; that the quantity 
of bullion sent over sea is now only 6 per cent. of the value of sea- 
borne merchandise, against 8 per cent. in the decade ending 1880, and 
12 per cent. in that ending 1870. In other words, a sovereign to-day 
does as much work in the way of international exchange as two did 
in the period 1861~70—thanks to telegraphs. i 

















3. FINANCIAL STATISTICS. 


These offer a splendid field for study, rich in strata of successive 
centuries.* In England we can go back in revenue returns to the 


The works of Parnell, Nassau Senior, Baxter, Laveleye, and Cernuschi are admirable 
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reign of William the Conqueror, when the national expenditure 
amounted to £1,300,000 of present money. In France we have the 
account-books of Louis TX. and of Henry IV.; in Spain, those of 
Philip II.; but in neither country are the statistics continuous to the 
present day, whereas in England we have practically an unbroken 
chain from Edward IV. to Queen Victoria. We have, moreover 
the returns of local taxation, and of poor-rates and rental valuation, 
of each county in England and Wales from 1702 to 1886: the rental 
valuation has risen from 14 to 200 millions sterling. With regard 
to France, we have local tax returns, especially octroi, from 1806, 
and possibly earlier. The national revenue and expenditure of each 
country of Europe since 1830 will be found in the Almanach de 
Gotha. The rise and progress of the public debts of all nations, 
from 1708 down to 1884, and a comparison of the debt of each 
country with its wealth and annual earnings are contained in the 
“ Report of the Montreal Meeting (1884) of the British Association ;” 
being the only document of the kind extant, either in England or 
elsewhere, I am justified in calling attention to it. It was prepare 
and drawn-up by me at the' special request of the Committee of t 
Association. 

Banking, paper currency, savings banks, coinage, ary 
and many other matters have more or less affinity to finances. They 
all comprised in the Board of Trade Abstracts: see also Mr. Gosc: 
“ Theory of Exchanges,” and Mr.. Fowlers Essays. Details on 
of these matters are published from time to time in the B 
Almanack and the newspapers already mentioned, and also 
Italian. blue-books issued by Signor Bodio at Rome. It may 
here to remind the student that in those countries, like Russia, 
and the South American Republics, where a fluctuating and in 
tible paper-currency supplies the place of money.(for it is not re 
money at all), it is necessary to reduce the figures of revenue, ban 
ing, &c., at the average rate of exchange during the year to thei 
equivalent in gold, for the sake of comparison with other countries, or 
with their own previous or subsequent figures. The same holds good 
with regard to the United States from 1862 to 1878, the value of 
greenbacks, for example, in 1864 having averaged no more than 
49 cents to the dollar for the whole year. Ib is to be regretted that 
the Board of Trade Abstract for Foreign Countries, in all cases, repro- 
duces the values of imports and exports at the nominal figures, which 
are deceptive and worse than worthless. It may be, however, that 
this is not the fault of the officials who make up the Abstracts, but 
the result of some regulation which they are compelled to follow. 
Meantime, it would be easy to reproduce the values in nominal 
currency and i in gold. 
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4. AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS. 


Agriculture being the occupation of the bulk of mankind, and its 

‘products representing 63 per cent. of all the merchandise that con* 
stitutes the internal and external, wholesale and retail, trade of man- — 
kind, the statistics that bear upon it are of transcendental importance. 
They are more complete in the United States than elsewhere, being 
admirably arranged since 1840,‘and the subject of a lengthy report to 
Congress each year. We have Prussian statistics of agriculture since 
1816, French since the last century, Spanish since 1808, Russian 
since 1818, Austrian since 1836, and the estimates of Malchus for 
each country in Europe in 1828; but there are few countries in 
which such statistics are continuous for much over thirty years back. 
‘Those for the United Kingdom may be said to date from 1867, 
though We have official returns for Ireland and Scotland ten years 
earlier; and the estimates for England and Wales by Comber in 1812, 
Middleton in 1820, McCulloch in 1831, and others later, are entitled to 
he fullest confidence. Young’s and Locock’s tables in the last century 
ay also be consulted with advantage. 
These statistics may be studied under seven heads :—1st. The cal- 
vated area and acreage of the principal crops in any country. 
d. The average crops in cycles of five years. 8rd. The number of 
h kind of live stock. 4th. The number of hands engaged in tillage 
pastoral industry. 5th. The tenure of land, the price per acre and 
ing value. 6th. The value of the yearly product. 7th. The in- 
or decrease of agricultural capital, represented by land, build- 
implements, and cattle. The agricultural capital, in 1882, of 
e, the United States, and British Colonies was 20,400 millions 
g, or 40 per cent. of the total wealth of nations. The gross 
ual product was nearly 3400 millions These figures suffice to 
convey an idea of the magnitude of agricultural industries in the 
economy of the world. The literature of agricultural statistics is 
voluminous. Besides the blue-books for each country, I may mention 
Chaptal and Lavergne in France, Malchus and Viebahn in Germany, 
Strebinsky in Russia, Becker in Austria, Ridolfi in Italy, Arguelles 
in Spain, Robert P. Porter in the United States, and the reports of 
‘British Legations to the Foreign Office in 1869. 



















5. MANUFACTURES AND MINING. 


This ‘class of statistics is incomplete, except in the United States, 
svhich is to be regretted, as these two industries employ 40 million 
persons. In the United Kingdom we have factory reports, giving the 
{number of hands employed in cotton, woollen, linen, and other mills, 
as well as in mines, foundries, &c.; also the number of looms and 
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spindles, the horse-power of engines and other matters of interest. 
But the item of supreme importance is omitted, the value of goods 


manufactured in a year. 


It is alleged by way of excuse that this 


cannot be ascertained, as if what is done in the United States is 
We see, moreover, at different periods 
official returns published in Sweden, Russia, France, Prussia, Austria, 
and even Spain, as to the value of minerals and of goods manufac- 


impossible in England. 


tured. 
published, but no more. 


In the United Kingdom the value of the mining output is 


We have, nevertheless, accurate returns of the weight of raw 
material consumed and its value, both home-grown and imported. 
We have well-arranged estimates by Levi and others of the amount. 


paid in wages. 


Allowing 20 per cent. for fuel, management, wear- 


and-tear, interest on capital, profits, &c., we: can at once arrive at the 
value of product. McCulloch and others of his time had a gough-and- 
ready way (and a very effective one) for obtaining the value of manu- 


factures: they multiplied the value of raw material by three. 


If we 


multiply at present by two and a half we shall arrive at the prope 
result as regards textiles, but this would not be proper for all class 


of hardware. 


An approximate table of hardware manufactures in the Unit 


Kingdom could be drawn up thus :— 


Pig iron exported. . . 
Tron wares, home use . . 
Steel exported . i 
Steel, home manufacture 
Iron wares exported . 
Lead manufacture 


Copper 53 . : 
Tin LEJ e . 
Zine » . . 


Tons. 


1,200.000 


Per ton, £. Value, £ 
2 8,000,000 
200 20,000,000 
10:0 3,000,00° 
40:0 88,000,0C 
10°0 20,000,0° 
300 8,000,C 
100°0 10,000,¢ 
250 0 wo 5,000, 
400 sie 2,800,0C 
. a ' £154,800,000 


This is not an exaggerated estimate, for we see that the United 
-States census of 1880 puts ‘down hardware manufactures at 180 
millions sterling, their production of steel being at the time three- 
fourths of ours. In the foregoing table I have adopted £40 a ton for 
steel manufactures, because that is the medium price for the years 
1882-87 in the Abstract for the United Kingdom. As regards lead, 
copper, tin, and zinc manufactures, I have multiplied the price of the 
raw material by two and a half, instead of three as in McCalloch’s 


time. 


It will be very interesting for the student to compare the tonsump- 
tion of raw material in the different countries—that is, the net amount 
imported (after deducting what is exported) and the quantity growm 
in the country. ‘The increase of textile industries is marvellous; the 
total consumption of fibre (cotton, wool, flax, hemp, and jute) in 1830 
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was just 1,000,000 tons, whereas in 1880 it reached 4,000,000 
tons. ; ; 

There has been a still greater development of hardware, the iron. 
produced in 1830 being less that 1,500,000 tons, and in 1887 over 
20,000,000 tons. The, increase of manufactures has not been suff- 
ciently studied ; it is the most striking : feature of the second half of the 
nineteenth dentur, There is ample” room for useful investigation 
on this point, and it is necessary to beware of confounding factories 
with manufactures, since the latter malades every kind of handicraft, 
on however small a scale. 

Mining statistics are very midi: The coal production ot 
England is recorded since 1660, when it was a little over 2,000,000 
tons. The output in tons, and value of ach mineral, is published 
yearly in the Abstract of the United Kingdom. The mining products 
of most Buropean countries are published from time to time; those 
of the United States, yearly; those of France from 1787, at intervals. 

The number of miners in all countries in 1888 was 2,500,000, and 
he value of their output, 244 millions sterling, the weight of minerals 
ing a little over 400 million tons. Gold and silver constitute only 
4 per cent. of the total value, coal 60 per cent. Regarding the 
ecious metals, the best authenticated statistics are those of Jacob, 
mboldt, Soetbeer, Messedaglia, Delmar, Haupt, and the Washington - 
t Report, which last appears yearly. 















6. PRICES AND WAGES. 


w things affect the condition of the working-classes—that is, 
ourths of the human race—more than prices and wages, which 
considered as a distinct branch of statistics. We have the 
or Diocletian’s scale of prices and fees for the Roman Empire in 
ear 303, which, translated into English money, show little differ- 
ce from our own tine: a pint of beer cost 2d., a pound of sausages 
4d. We have Shuckburgh’s Tables from the year 1200 down to 
1810, for grain, cattle, farms -wages, poultry; wine, &c., and Thorold 
Rogers’s “History of Aos and Prices in England,” with a record 
of prices for five centuries, besides Levasseur’s work for France since 
1500. Tooke and Newmarch’s “History of Prices” comes down no 
later than 1858 ; my own work of the same name embraces the period 
from 1850 to 1884. The Rerwe Economique of 1880 contains a review 
of wages in France for 120 years. Mr. Young’s “ Labour in Europe,” 
published at Washington, compares European rates of wages for 
various handicrafts from 1830- to 1872. Signor Bodio has recently pub- 
lished a Wages-table of Italy for the last twenty-five years. Mr. 
Carroll Wright’s work on Wages (Boston Labour Bureau), Mr. 
Atkinson's, and Lord Brassey’s well-known “ Work and Wages” are 
among the latest and most valuable contributions, 
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The system of constructing price-levels from twenty-two articles of 
_import and export of the United Kingdom was invented by Mr. 
Newmarch, some twenty-five years ago, and is still continued by the 
Economist. If it could serve any useful purpose it would deserve 
some praise, however small, but it is absolutely misleading, as all 
the twenty-two articles are treated as of equal importance. The 
value of the world’s products in 1884 was almost 5000 millions 
sterling, of which grain stood for 1826 millions, or 27 per cent. 
Tea was only 16 millions, or tea and coffee together 58 millions 
sterling, say 1 per cent. Yet the price-level in question makes the 
variation of 1d. per pound in tea or coffee outweigh the variation of 
dil. a bushel in grain. 

. Now, a difference of 4d. a bushel in grain is equal to a rise-or 
fall of 150 millions sterling, but a variation of 10 per cent. (say 
ld. per Ib.) in tea and coffee, collectively, would not. reach 6 millions 
sterling. ` 

The system which I have adopted in my “ History of Prices” is ve 
simple. Ascertain the quantity of grain, meat, cotton goods, iro 
coal, timber, wine, woollens, potatoes, sugar, &c., produced in a giv 
year, in all countries; apply in each case the value for each coun 
and where the price cannot be ascertained, adopt a price 25 per c 
below that expressed in pages 126-134 of the Abstract for 

United Kingdom. In this way we can ascertain the market 
of about 90 per cent, of all the products of human industry 
calculation will not be mathematically accurate, for there may 
error of four or five millions sterling. This, however, is as n 
being less than one in a thousand. By following the same pr 
regards the decade ending 1880, always basing our calculation! 
same quantity of each article as in the year which we wish to co 
we see sta glance the difference in price-level. For example, in 
«“ History of Prices” (page 122) I show that the same quantity of me 
chandise in the years 1861—70 averaged a value of 5762 millions 
sterling, which could be bought in 1881-84 for 4910 millions; in 
other words, that £49 2s, in the later period had the same purchasing i 
power among nations as £57 12s. in the decade ending 1870. This 
is the only real way for fixing a price-level; the ordinary Index 
Numbers are mere loss of time and waste of printing-ink. 






















7. Foop-SupPLy. 


This is almost as important a matter’ as vital statistics, but there are 
few official tables on the subject. We can arrive at the consumption: 
of meat by following the ordinary estimate of slaughter yearly— 
namely, 20 per cent. of cattle, 40 per cent. of sheep, 67 per cent. of 
pigs. Average weight of carcass in England—600 Ibs. for beef, 70 lbs. 
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for sheep, and 100 lbs. for pigs; in France and Germany, 15 per cent. 
less, and in Spain and Italy, 25 per cent. less. It is very necessary 
that imports and exports of meat be taken into account for each 
country ; in the United Kingdom, for example, one-third of the meat 
consumed is of foreign growth. The consumption of wheat, rye, &c., 
is easily ascertained in the same way, but it must be remembered that 
the whole crop is not available for food, about two bushels per acre 
being required for seed. 

Dairy products constitute a principal element of food, such as milk, 

butter, and cheese. In England we consume about 12 gallons of milk . 
yearly per inhabitant. The yield of butter and cheese varies, but a 
good cow will give 60 Ibs. butter and 100 lbs. cheese per annum. In 
the agricultural statistics for the various countries, the number òf 
milch cows is generally distinguished, but where this is not done, you 
may compute them to be 40 per cent. of the number of horned cattle. 
Hens and eggs are another important item; hens lay 90 eggs per 
nnum, and the product of a poultry farm averages seven shillings per 
n yearly. 
As for wine, tea’, coffee, tobacco, &c., these can all be ascertained 
the quantities imported. Special tables of consumption have been 
lished by Maurice Block and others; the latest being those issued 
ignor Bodio’s “ Bulletin de Statistique.” The Mark Lane Express, 
tatistigue Agricole, the estimates of M. Tisserand and other writers, 
e found reliable. 


















8. SociaL STATISTICS. 


er this head are comprised an immense variety of statistics 
on religion, education, illegitimacy, crime, divorce, suicide, 
ty, charities, hospitals, drink, prisons, law, &c. Most of these 
ects will be found in sundry blue-books, and others in the Report 
of the Registrar-General. The successive census reports of various 
countries, the works of Bertillon, Mayr, Legoyt, Wagner, Caspar, 
Conrad, Guerry, Hubner, Ullersperger, Quetelet, Morselli, Korisi, 
Keleti, Larrey, Champouillon, Block, Kolb, &c., contain varied and 
authentic tables on the above and kindred subjects. The student may 
compare the tables on some of these points, and set himself to consider 
such questions as these: Why is blindness so prevalent in Spain and 
Norway, why is the ratio of deaf-mutes in all parts of Europe (except 
France) increasing faster than population, why are infanticide and 
suicide unknown in Ireland, why have British hospitals a much lower 
death-rate than those of the Continent, why do divorce and suicide 
march in strict relationship in all countries, why does illegitimacy 
decline in England and increase in France ? 
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9. MISCELLANEOUS STATISTICS. 


These, like the preceding, comprehend a thousand ramifications, 
Some, such as bankrapicy, post-office, wrecks, fires, fisheries, insurance, 
friendly societies, &c., are the subjects of yearly reports easily found 
at the British Museum or the parliamentary publishers. “ Whittaker’s 
Almanack” and the “Statesman’s Year-book” give many interesting 
tables. The files of Engineering, the Engineer, the Builder, the Abstracts 
of the United ‘Kingdom and of other countries, especially the United 
States, and the annual publications of Signor Bodio at Rome, contain 
` much valuable reading. Engel’s works on “Steam” and on the “ Cost 
of Living” are admirable, The student will find under each head in 
the “ Encyclopedia Britannica” the names of various well-selected 
works bearing on the subject.* 


10. SPECULATIVE STATISTICS. 














These come under Jevons’s definition, “ occupying the debateab 
ground between ascertained fact and reasonable conjecture.” Acco 
ing to the official school they are not statistics at all, but guesses, 
or less accurate and of no scientific value whatever. 

Nevertheless, they constitute a very high order of statistics, an 
by no means of that vague and uncertain character which oppo 
insinuate. Let us give a few illustrations. Some one inquires: “ 
are the numbers of Anglicans, Roman Catholics, &c., in Engl 
The official statist replies: “ It is not known, because the cens 
no cognisance of creeds.” But I answer: “ We know perfec 
for the Registrar-General’s returns show that 72 per cent, 
marriages are performed in the Church of England, 4 per 
Catholic churches, and 24 per cent. among Dissenters.” So 
else asks : ‘ What is the consumption of eggs in the United King 
The official statist replies: “We can tell you the number impo 
but not the home production.” And I answer: “ We have 20 millio 
‘hens, which lay usually 90 eggs each per annum, from which, 
deducting 10 for hatching, we have 1600 millions home product, and 
1100 millions imported last year: in all, about 2700 millions, or 73 
per inhabitant.” A third person asks: “ What is the consumption of 
meat in the United Kingdom yearly?” The official statist replies: 
“ Unscrupulous persons may make a ‘guess, but we really don’t know.” 
I reply: “ The consumption can be ascertained to 1 lb. per inhabitant, 
by the scale already given in my observations on food-supply.” <A 
fourth inquires: “ What is the value of shipping and merchandise lost 
yearly at sea?” The official statist says: “Heaven only knows.” 
And I reply as follows: “ The insurance agencies charge 1} to 1} per 


* With regard to Colonial statistics consult the works of Hayter, Coghlan, and Sir 
G. Baden-Powell ; for various industries, those of Jeans, Levi, Price illiams, and 
Bevan. 
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' cent.; hence, the losses must average about 1 per cent. The shipping 
in 1888 was 21,600,000 tons, and the merchandise carried over sea 
158,000,000 tons. The loss was therefore— 


216,000 tons shipping, value. š . e £2,400,000 
1 520 000 ,, merchandise . . à a - 27,400,000 


Total . . . . £29,800,000.” 
The value of Beas was £18 per ton, since that was the 

\ average in 1883 obtained by dividing the imports of all nations by the 
tonnage of entries. A fifth asks: “ What is the value of British manu- 
factures ?” To which the official statist replies: “ You might as well ask 
how many gallons of water are in the Atlantic Ocean.” And I reply 
in the way already shown, treating of mannfacturing statistics, in which 
the hardware manufactures appear to reach 154 millions sterling per 
annum, and textiles by multiplying the value of fibre by two and a 
half. A sixth inquires: “ What are the annual earnings of the 
ritish nation ?” And the official statist replies: “These are matters 
yond the reach of mortal ken, unknown even to experts such as 
” And I reply briefly as follows: “ The earnings are easily ascer- 
ed by summing up the following :— 
. The rent.of houses and lands, or rental valuation. 
The value of food consumed in the year. 
The value of cotton, woollen, linen, &c., goods consumed. 
The cost of fuel, gas, and kerosene, 
he amount paid ‘for transport, say, double the railway earnings, 
he sums expended in national and local taxes, 
ee per cent. on the above gross sum, for learned professions, 
e annual accumulation of wealth, 



















inth person asks: ‘‘ What is the wealth of the United King- 
, France, and the United States?” The official statist replies as 
fore : “ There are some things forbidden for man to weigh or esti- - 
te, and this is one.” And I answer: ‘“‘ Public wealth consists of ten’ 
items, all of which can be measured to a nicety, except one, the value 
of public works, Land, for example, is worth thirty times the 
assessed annual rental valuation, Houses are worth eighteen times 
. the rental, Furniture (according to insurance agents) is always worth 
half the value of the house, Cattle, railways, and shipping offer no 
difficulty. Merchandise may be taken at six months’ imports and 
exports ; and as for public buildings and works, we find churches 
cost £10,000 each, schools £1000, and highroads £500 per mile.” The 
values thus summed up show : 
United States ; . 13,600 millions sterling, 
United Kingdom . . 9,600 
France P j . 9,100 


” 


” 
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It would be easy to multiply instances of speculative statistics of 
this nature, Their importance was fully recognised by McCulloch 
and Porter, long before Jevons vindicated their utility. Some persons 
pretend to confound speculative with imaginary, as if neither had 
any real bases; but it.is a remarkable fact that all the most distin- 
guished writers have dealt freely in the speculative. Dr. Farr’s essays 
on the number of sick persons, Davenant’s and Colquhoun’s on financial 
matters, Chevalier’s on the wealth of France, M‘Culloch’s on agricul- 
tural products, McPherson’s on manufactures, and the various Mint 
Reports of Washington, London, &c., as to the quantity of gold and 
silver coin in use in each country, are purely speculative, but none 
the less founded on close observation and shrewd reasoning. Where 
so many illustrious men have toiled with signal success and profit, 
others may well endeavour to imitate their example. There is no 
higher class of statistics than the speculative, nor any which calls for 
more untiring labour. Its rewards are likewise great. Dr. Fars 
discovery (which he announced to the Statistical Congress of 1860), 
that the number of sick persons at any time in a given city will b 
double the number of those who died in the whole of the precedi 
year, is sufficient to prove what practical results may be obtained 
speculative studies, ` 

I began by saying that statistics are the most fascinating ofi 
pursuits, If you have-any ulterior object, political or otherwise, 
may find them dry, tedious, and unsatisfactory, But if you 
Science for her own sake, she will return your affection, and 
your studies with a charm unknown to the votaries of wealth, pl 
or ambition. 
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POSSIBILITIES OF NAVAL WARFARE. 














STRIKING characteristic of the Englishman of to-day is his 
want of speculation on subjects of vital interest to him, provided 
t he is supplied with a certain amount of information from an 
oritatiyo source in appropriately technical language. Seldom, 
ed, does he care to master initial technicalities and think for 
elf; if the conclusions of one specialist are distasteful to him, he 
himself into the hands of another. , 
is unquestioned that the condition of our fleet is a matter of the 
st importance.-to us; it is likely that at some time, distant or 
nt, we shall have to take part in a great struggle by sea; and. 
in that the results of that conflict, be they what they may, 
e more momentous to us than to any other nation. '~ 
et, as a nation, we hardly seem to have apprehended the fact that 
e next naval war will be an experiment, not only unprecedented in 
he enormous cost of the material employed in it, but absolutely 
unprecedented in kind. } 

The history of warfare by sea and land shows us changes in the 
materials for attack and defence continually made in accordance with 
the results of practical experience in absolute conflict. The tremendous 
lance of the Macedonian phalanx was put into use as soon as devised ; 
it was modified, and, finally, almost abandoned, as experience demon- 
strated that its great capabilities were counterbalanced by greater 
deficiencies. In accordance with repeated experiment, warfare modified 
itself as gunpowder superseded the bow. Captain Dalgetty was led 
to require that ‘‘ taslets should be made musket-proof” by the practical 
experience of being shot in the thigh; and the striking change of 
abandoning armour altogether, after carrying it to a high pitch of con- 
structive perfection, was this result of continued testing on the battle-field. 
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Since our last naval war we have been making, without the 
opportunity of proving them, changes in our ships of battle so enor- 
mous that those that have come about gradually in preceding centuries 
are as nothing to them. The-difference between the war-ship of our 
Viking ancestors and the three-decker of Nelson’s day was a trifle 
to the difference between the latter and the ironclad of this year’s 
naval manœuvres. 

And, when the great experiment is tried, there will be yet more to 
settle than matters of weight of gun and thickness of armour-plate. 
Not only will naval tactics have to be developed from the teaching of 
events, but an appropriate standard of morale will have to be dis- 
covered for the new conditions. 

The fencer is not necessarily of lower courage than ‘he pugilist 
because he guards himself with twenty times more caution; he is 
simply using another weapon that has its own code of morality as 
well as of practice. And the code of modern naval warfare has yet 
to be found. 

The naval engagements of past ages differed from one anothe 
in degree only, the armada of the Persian, like the armada 
the Spaniard, attacked with superior force an enemy who, by rea 
of their length of indented sea-board, were more familiar wy 
the resources of seamanship, and parallel results followed in 
cases. Trireme tackled trireme in the Roman days, much as th 
decker tackled three-decker in the days of Nelson. The next 
fight will differ from them all in kind and absolutely, so pr 
are the changes that the use of steam power -and artillery o 
present enormous scale have introduced into marine warfare. 

During these changes a complete metamorphosis hes taken 
in the national feeling about our fleet. We were boastfully a 
as to the superiority of the English seaman and the English ship 
those of all countries whatsoever. At present, except when made 
use of for political purposes, our fleet interests us only when it appeals 
to our sense of humour. If an ironclad, issuing. to join the manœuvres, 
exhibits some internal defect, and has to be towed ignominiously into 
harbour again, the nation ripples with merriment. If another, for 
slight apparent causes, goes to the bottom of the sea, we are so 
delighted to treat the responsible person with playful badinage that 
we have not the heart to chide him seriously. The thought that he 
is perhaps doing all that human foresight can, in view of a terrible 
grand peut-étre, does not occur to check our hilarity. The comic 
papers are a record of this ; they have no more certain ‘side splitter ” 
than the description of an English admiral with ships that he cannot 
control, and guns that he is afraid to fire. And to the little sketch 
is usually prefixed a quotation from some serious source, to prove that 
the difficulty that it treats in so light-hearted a fashion is a really 
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‘existent one. It appears that if, without such loss of life as would 
compel us to take the matter seriously, we could lose an ironclad a 
week the nation might be furnished with laughter, inextinguishable 
as long as the fleet held out. 

A glance at the history of any weapon that has been modified in 
accordance with the experiences of conflict, will show that it does not 
continually advance in any one direction, as weapons have a tendency to 
‘do when developed by nations arming in competition with one another. 
Now no single attribute in a weapon is altogether good, and can be 
indefinitely increased without risk; it has the defects of its qualities, 
and by going too far with it we may suffer more from them than we 
are gaining, 

In increasing the thickness of the armour-plating of our ships 
almost to the limit of possihility we have given them that Falstaffian 
“ kind of alacrity at sinking” that appeals so strongly to the national 
xense of humour. In enormously ixcreasing the bulk and weight of 
our guns we have diminished their number and made the good 
ehaviour of each individual piece of artillery oa far more serious 
ffair than it used to be. And by insisting on a maximum rate of 
eed, together with a maximum thickness of plate and tonnage of 
n, We have so increased the consumption of fuel that every detail 
marine evolution must le dominated by reference to the coaling 
ion. : 

n element of terror has been added to war by this extreme useof 
the trireme or the three-decker might yield and swell the enemy’s 
h when defeated; even if she sank she sank slowly, and her 
ng crew might be rescued by friend or foe. In the new game 
rd, whoever loses, no one wins; the players play against each 
into the hands of the bank; the smitten ironclad is clutched 
n at once into the hoards of Neptune; no penny of her cost, no 
ul of her crew, shall friend or foe see again for ever. 

A terrible doubt, too, hangs over the operation of ramming, or 
striking the broadside of one ship with the beak of another, which, 
it is predicted, will be a feature of future naval war. This manœuvre, 
it is obvious, could only be performed at the very highest rate of 
speed. Equally certain is it that the rammed ship would be sunk in 
a moment; but what of the rammer? Could any one confidently 
predict that she would not follow her prey to the green depths, or at 
best remain afloat so crippled as to be an easy conquest to any foe ? 
If we study the description of one of those diverting incidents in 
which ironclads have accidentally come into collision, and can forget 
tor a moment its inherent drollery, we shall find that prow as well 
as broadside can suffer from ‘the collision of such vast bulks, and 
that we have here a grand peut-étre only to be determined by the facts 
of war. 

VOL, LVII, 2 P 
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From such experiments as it has been possible to make we gather 
that, in carrying thickness of armour and weight of gun to the 
extreme limits of possibility, we have had to pause at a point where 
defensive arrangements are exceeded by destructive capacities. An 
avorage gun of to-day will pierce with a dummy shell (one, that is, 
without explosive charge), 22 inches of armour-plate: at a distance 
of 2000 yards, or considerably over a mile. And the thickest armour 
carried to protect its vital parts by the heaviest man-of-war is 24 
inches through. At a shorter range, the destruction wrought: would 
be greater in proportion ; indeed, it is hardly possible to exaggerate 
the damage that a charged shell from one of these big guns would. 
effect. Not only does the projectile penetrate, and then exploding 
rend asander, but the concussion of its impact is capable of starting 
rivets and throwing machinery out of gear at a distance from the 
point where it strikes. 

And the most striking point of difference between the marine 
weapons of to-day and those of past times consists in the fact that, 
having gained enormously in destructive power, they have increas 
in equal degree in elaborateness of detail and delicacy of constructio 

Compare the cannon of Nelson’s time with the gun of high tonn 
of to-day. The former was.a simple machine, as little subject 
casualties in fight as a well-made sword; it might be dismo 
from its carriage, but then it was a simple piece of ship’s carpen! 
reinstate it; occasionally it was in some degree split by a 
ball. Practically little harm could befall it, and if a single gu 
of the armament of a man-of-war of those days were disabled į 
not matter much; what can be done with seventy-four guns 
all intents and purposes, be done with seventy-three. And this 
constructed weapon was simply served: powder, shot, ramrod, pri 
linstock; in the veriest fever of battle madness the old sea-dog 
not forget the uses of these; and, on an emergency, there was no 
of them, except the gunpowder, for which a substitute might not b 
found. And the gun of those times, though a mere pop-gun i 
comparison with the huge weapons of to-day, seems to have been an 
efficient arm, capable of making as good shooting as was required 
at the ranges then in vogue. 

If we look at drawings published in the illustrated papers of the 
equipment of our navy, a glance will show us that the gun of our 
modern marine is a very complicated affair. Indeed, this monster 
weapon, capable of hurling its projectile a distance of ten miles, has 
portions of its structure so delicate and involved that the impact of a 
rifle bullet might throw them out of gear. I give this as an instance 
merely ; it is not likely that rifle bullet could get at such portions 
of the gun, but complicated mechanism, even if kept in duplicate, 
takes time to refit, and complicated mechanism is -always liable to 
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get out of order, a general rule from which’ what we know of the 
weapons of our navy does not incline us to except them. 

One point, absolutely problematical until settled by the events of 
actual warfare, is the kind of shooting it is possible to make with 
guns of this tonnage fired from a ship at a ship. That we cannot 
know, for the reason that this monster of huge power and delicate 
detail is short-lived. After discharging a limited number of projec- 
tiles—a number well within the hundred, and that an expert has 
placed as low as eighty-four—he requires to be relined with steel and 
practically made a new gun of. That is, after firing ninety shots he 
becomes so many tons of dead weight, that may as well be thrown 
overboard for any use they are likely to be in the then existing cam- 
paign. It is obvious from this that very few discharges of such a 
weapon can be permitted for experimental purposes, and equally so 
that the kind of good shooting that comes, and can come only, from 
repeated practice, is nót to be hoped for with an arm of this kind. 
Even if practice had no'ill effect on the gun itself, we could hardly 
find clear space this side of Sahara for exhaustive experiments with 
rojectiles holding an explosive charge. 

Now this ephemeral quality of our great guns, this rapid deteriora- 
n of such massive bulks, has an element of uncertainty in it, to under- 
nd which it is necessary to go a little into detail. One may begin 
saying that it is not merely after a certain number of discharges 
the element of danger to the gun sets in; it begins with the first 
argo. The shots are drops of poison to him, ninety meaning 
; after the first shot he has taken the first suicidal dose. 
e technical explanation is this: these great guns are rifled, and, 
the rifling without windage,. the projectile is fringed with a 
g of lead ; as the charge of the gan explodes the lead is forced 
o the rifling, and, during that instant of compression, the whole 
rrific energy of the charge is pressing on. the steel lining of the 
reech, Having fitted itself to the riflings, the missile sweeps on its 
way, leaving the gun strained. E 

Tt is a grisly but inevitable thought that the specialists who have 
assessed the number of shots that may be fired during the guu’s brief 
lifetime, have done so by some other way than that of exhaustive 
experiment. The great weapon is like an athlete of prodigious. 
muscular strength, but with a weak heart. Ifa doctor said of such 
a one, “ He may lift that weight with impunity eighty-four times, but 
ninety times would be fatal to him,”-I think the outsider would 
regard eyen the first performanco of the feat with anxiety, doubting 
if ib were given to the keenest science to foresee so minutely. 

Another point that war alone can decide for us is the range at 
which ironclads will contend with one another. It is obvious from 
the above that it will be impossible to “play at long bowls,” as it 
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used to be called ; that is, to fire at a ship out of the range of exact 
shooting on the chance that a lucky shot may hit her. A single 
discharge is too important a thing to be thrown away on anything that 
does not approximate a certainty. Since scientific shooting is possible 
only where all conditions are known—and with two ships steaming at 
a high rate of speed, and influenced by the state of the sea, conditions 
would constantly change and have to be guessed at—it is more than 
possible that they would fight at a distance short indeed as compared 
with the capacities of their guns for destruction. In this case the 
result of the contest would probably be determined by the first shell 
that struck fairly at right angles and penetrated. If the vessel struck 
was not sunk at once she would probably be for the time being so 
crippled as to be an easy prey to the enemy that had already got the 
range of her. 

Ships, with this excess of destructive over defensive power, are 
equipped something in the proportions of the Highland clans, who 
fought a duel of thirty against thirty, on the North Inch of Perth, in 
. Scott's novel. They were defended only by coats of flexible mail, 
whilst they wielded that tremendous weapon the two-hand sword, wit 
the result that, at the end ‘of the fight, the victors were in litt 
better plight than the vanquished ; of the latter, every one save t 
recreant chief who fled, lay dead upon the field; of the former, t 
few survivors wore all severely wounded. 

The great and inevitable loss of life and shipping that would f 
the declaration of war between two great naval Powers is, perhap 
best security for peace that we possess. It seems likely that ev 
the victor the losses would overbalance the gains. 

Fully realising that, apart from the final and terrible test o 
no experiment has been spared that could increase our knowle 
the new condition of marine matters, we may turn with unquali 
admiration to the wonderful forethought and ingenuity that have bee 
bestowed on perfecting unprecedented products of human device an 
energy. For a single instance take the ingenious mechanism that 
holds in check the recoil of a monster gan. Parallel with the gun 
are a pair of cylinders filled with oil, and working in each of these 
are two pistons fastened by a shoulder to the gun itself. These 
pistons revolve at different rates as they move in the cylinders, with 
the effect of enlarging and diminishing channels through which the 
‘oil can pass from end to end of the cylinders, traversing the pistons. 
When the gun is run out the oil is all behind the pistons, and the 
channels are at their largest. As the huge weapon leaps back after 
firing, the pistons press against a cushion of oil which yields as the 
liquid gushes through the channels to fill the front of the cylinder. As 
the force of recoil grows less, the orifices become gradually narrower, 
and the cushion of oil gives a firmer and firmer resistance, and thus, 
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in short space, the leviathan back-leap of the gun is reduced to 
quiescence ; a contrivance worthy of Nasmyth of the steam hammer. 
A surprising instance of careful forethought is shown in the finish— 
ing touch of the torpedo. This projectile is launched into the water 
through a large tube; a slight charge of powder serves to eject it, 
and set in motion the compressed air engines that propelit. From 
the nozzle of the torpedo project several little points; when one cf 
these touches a solid the torpedo explodes. But, in case the missile 
should meet early in its course some floating spar or the like, and 
exploding untimely, injure the boat from which it is launched, an 
ingenious contrivance is added. At the torpedo nozzle are a pair of 
fans, like those of a screw propeller; these rotate as it moves, and  ¢ 
unwind a screw; until this is unwound the charge cannot be fired ; 
and the unwinding cannot be completed until the missile is at a safe 
distance from its parent boat. It would be unwise to hazard a con- 
jecture, even as a conjecture, concerning the precise position that this. 
unprecedented weapon will play in future naval warfare: an im- 
portant one it can hardly be doubted. The torpedo boat has added 
a new sensation to the experiences of of our gallant’ tars. Being 
arrow, long, and swift, it cuts through the crest of waves and plunges. 
to the trough with a suddenness of ddscent exceedingly disconcerting 
to the inner man. Old séa-dogs, who have been “ never, never sick 
at sea,” make a first acquaintance with mal de mer op board the 
torpedo boat. i 
t is a strange question, and rather a terrible one, what the effect 
on the morale of our men-of-war’s men will be of these new engines 
of destruction when set to work in earnest. The general average of 
courage among professional fighting-men is probably as high now as 
ever it was; and, as a nation, we have no cause to distrust our own 
Share of it. But the question is this: naval courage has been pre- 
viously tested in conjunction with weapons of great simplicity of con- 
struction; how will it combine with weapons that are complicated in. 
the extreme, and served by processes almost as involved as those of 
the laboratory or the observatory ? The essentigl difference’ lies here- 
The use of a simple weapon can become absolutely instinctive and 
automatic; the use of an elaborate one cannot. 
The use of the sword to a man who has been th 
to it becomes a thing indelibly permanent. He m 
because he never recoll 










ughly trained 
ver forgets it 
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Now the gun in Nelson’s day was almost as simple a weapon as the 
sword, readily intelligible on the face of it. ‘ The brass’ cannon 
fastened to a block of wood of the schoolboy was, to all intents and 
purposes, a working model of it. There was probably not a boy in 
the length and breadth of Great Britain who did not understand how 
it was loaded and discharged; a tailor or a gardenér might be taught 
how to serve it in half an hour. Then, too, the gun had not changed 
in any important particular within the memory of man, and one gun 
differed not from, another except in size. 

Mais nous avons changé tout cela; the great gun of to-day is 
shrouded in a maze of technicalities, and very elaborate training is 
necessary for its service; add that there are considerable differences 
between one weapon aud another, and that one and all are in a process 
of evolution, and change from year to year, and we shall realise how 
thoroughly we have changed from the weapon served by instinct to 
the weapon served by calculation. Now experience teaches us that 
excitement may enhance instinctive powers, but can only confuse those 
of calculation. The actor in a well-known part, excited by unwonted 
applause, acts the better forié; but no excitement of mood will make 
a man construe a page of Greek more correctly than usual. 

We have, too, to consider that the stock incidents of the next 
naval war will Ke of so appalling a character that no human creature 
constructed with nerves could by familiarity come to think calmly of | 
them ; and few indeed will be those who survive a single experience 
of such an incident as the explosion of a large charged projectile. 
Like the great destructive phenomena of Nature, such nerve-shattering 
incidents may shake the constancy of the stout hearted as well as of 
the timid’ “We.do not think-Glaucus less than a brave man because 
he owns tfo his friend that he never completely recovered from the 
terrors of} the “ last days of Pompeii.” 

If we study history for the records of deeds of devoted courage, ` 
performed by bodies of men acting in concert, we shall find that they 
do not,/as the brave deeds of individuals sometimes do, rise, above 
what id required by géneral consent into the regions of gratuitous 


daring.’ A brave ngtion wisely applauds those men who in positions 
of éxceptional pepil have done what was expected of them. Leonidas 
and his Spartans, the Six Hundred at Balaclava, are enshrined as heroes 
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In this way, the bravery of a large body of. men differs from that 
of an individual or a few individuals; requiring that the conditions 
under which it acts should be very cisely understood. 

These conditions for future warfare by sea, of course, cannot be 
understood until experience elucidates:‘them. What the naval tactics 
of the future will be must remain a matter of conjecture; to indicate 
two extreme courses as instances may show that the possibilities cover 
@ wide field. 

It may be urged that, if you have an enemy afloat in your waters, - 
` the best course to pursue would be to follow the politics of Fabius, 
the delayer: to avoid conflict of war-ship with war-ship, to weary and 
agitate the foe by attacking him with torpedo-boats, thus inducing 
him to- waste his shots by firing at what he is not very likely to hit; 
and, if possible, so to manceuvre as to exhaust his store of fuel at a 
distance from his coaling station. 

On the other hand, with similar plausibility, it may be contended 
that, as a single well-aimed shot may decide a conflict, the greatest 
aféty may be found in the most immediate and most aoherminod 
ttack, 

It is better to ponder these questions at our leisure than to have 
them later forced upon us by the emergencies of war; and, as a 
nation, we may well keep a constant heart in spite of the possibilities’ 
that lie before us. If we have to go to war wearing the armour of 
Satl that we have not proved, at least we know ourselves to have slain 
iaņts with the pebble and the sling. 
H. ARTHUR KENNEDY. 
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IRISH PATRIOTISM—THOMAS DAVIS. 


T: name of Thomas Davis has begun to be known in England / 

that of'a young Irish patriot of a past generation, the foremost: 
of the Young Ireland party of his day, fervent in his passion for Irish 
nationality, yet from his personal qualities winning the esteem of those: 
‘who differed widely from his opinions. He died in his thirty-first year, 
in 1845—that is, three years before what is commonly regarded as the . 
Young Ireland era, 1848. A few years ago Sir Charles Gavan Duffy,.. 
in his historical work named “ Young Ireland,” gave a vivid portraiture. 
of his early friend and associate, with the story of his public life; so 
- far as that term could be applied to one who cared nothing: for 
publicity. Sir Gavan Duffy has now published a full and most inter- 
esting biography, tracing his career throughout, and giving large 
extracts from his private letters which disclose the inmost thoughts. 
and aspirations of the man. Some months ago an admirably chosen 
selection from his prose works was published in the Camelot Series, 
edited by Mr. T. W. Rolleston. Take also the little volume of his 
poems brought out shortly after his death by his friend Mr. Thomas. 
Wallis, and frequently reprinted: From these sources we have the- 
means of judging what he was. It is a study of interest to all who. 
prize men of the stamp of Davis, of whatsoever land or race. It is. 
one of deep import to all who desire to have a real discernment off 
the Irish question. 

The biography is in itself a remarkable phenomenon. We have 
an author who has held the highest political positions in Australia, . 
and who during his long life has had the widest and most 
varied experience of men in both hemispheres. He now, in his: 
old age, turns to the friend and fellow-labourer of' his youth, 
not with admiration merely or the tenderest affection, but with 
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all the reverential attitude of a disciple to his teacher. In Carlyle’s 
Life of Sterling, the master looks down in a kindly but somewhat 
contemptuous fashion upon his scholar. Sir Gavan Duffy can hardly 
permit the least breath of criticism or disparagement to mingle with. 
his veneration. He speaks of Davis as the best man he had ever 
known. And of the repute in which he is held at this hour, he says. 
in the first page of his work: “If the educated Irishmen of to-day of 
all classes and parties were to name the man who came nearest their 
ideal of an Irish patriot, no one born in the century now drawing to 
a close would combine so many suffrages as Davis.” 

And yet what was he? A barrister who never pursued his profes- 
sion, an anonymous journalist, a writer of verses signed with a 
pseudonym, a man who never entered Parliament nor spoke from a 
platform, nor courted popularity in any way. He almost seemed born. 
to realise the prophecy once made concerning a young man’s future. 
“ He has fine gifts,” it was said, “but he has no vanity, no avarice, 
o ambition—he will never come to anything.” Such cynical predic- 
ions are too hard even upon this poor world of ours. It was by the 
very absence of selfish passions, by the concentration of his nature 
upon one unselfish aim, that Davis won during his life the devoted 
allegiance of a band of close friends and ardent disciples, and since 
his\death has drawn to him the admiration of his countrymen in ever 
widening circles. At this day among the body of his people there is 
ey a line of his which would not be cited as a guiding light 
which no Irishman should gainsay. In the far too scanty literary 
furniture of Irish households, you are almost sure to find the verse 
and prose of Davis. 

. He was by birth and long descent a Protestant, and always adhered 
to that faith. His family and early surroundings were of the well- 
known Irish Tory type, having no ‘part in the ideals of the English 
Cavaliers, but full of the old hide-bound prejudices against every- 
thing Catholic and Celtic. He afterwards loved to trace two diverse 
currents of descent, one fram the Kymri of Wales and the other 
from the Gaelic clan O'Sullivan ; and he adopted the name of “The 
Celt” as his literary signature. But-these rivulet’ of his blood 
had little effect on the formation of his opinions. He was educated 
in Trinity College, at that day a hotbed of Orangeism, now happily 
much changed. Like Swift and Burke, he never competed for 
college honours, but he was an omnivorons render, chiefly of mora} 
ənd political philosophy and of history, above all Irish history. 
His earliest political views, formed independently, were Benthamite- 
Radical, a class of opinion which he came afterwards heartily to 
detest. His deliverer from that barren coast was not, as with many 
of his juniors, Carlyle, but Wordsworth. The ideals he found in 
Wordsworth, especially the ideal of a pure and exalted love of 
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country, took full possession of him. This must have been early, 
when he was two or three and twenty, at most. Sir Gavan Duffy 
heard of his having derived his patriotic ideas from three young 
men, his seniors, in Trinity College: Francis Kearney, Thomas 
Wallis, and Torrens McCullagh (all Protestants), who reflected the linger- 
ing rays of the Protestant patriotism of 1782, and even of 1798. It 
may be so; but the mass of reading upon Irish subjects which 
Davis must have hived before 1840 would seem to show rather that 
his mind was working in the same direction and at the same time 
with theirs. In that year, at six-and-twenty, he delivered his 
address as President of the College Historical Society, then meeting 
outside the walls. Sir Gavan Duffy reminds us that at that time 
O'Connell was trying out his experiment of alliance with the Whigs. 
Repeal was in a sleep like death, nor was there even a whisper to 
presage the storm of national feeling which in two years more was 
, about to shake the island to its centre. From this address consider- 
able extracts are given in the biography, and Mr. Rolleston has 
printed it entire. It is remarkable for the acquisition it displays and 
the maturity of the views which it presents. But most remarkable of 
all is its patriotism. In the whirlwind of the monster meetings, in 
the zenith of the success of the Natwn, when he was the acknow- 
ledged head and leader of thd Young Ireland phalanx, he was more 
buoyant, sanguine, and elated, but not more devoted to his cause, than 
in that ebb-tide of Irish national aspiration. : 


“ I do not fear that any of you will be found among Ireland’s foes. To, 
her every energy should be consecrated. Were she prosperous, she would 
have many to serve her, though their hearts were cold in the cause. But it 
is because her people lie down in misery and rise to suffer, it is therefore 
you should be more deeply devoted. Your country will, I fear, need all 
your devotion. She has no foreign. friend. Beyond the limits of green 
Erin there is none to aid her. She may gain by,the feuds of the stranger ; 
she cannot hope for his peaceful help, be he distant, be he near; her trust 
is in her sons. You are Irishmen. She relies on your devotion; sho 
solicits it by her present distraction and misery. No! her past distraction— 
her present woe. We have no more war-bills; we have a mendicant bill 
for Ireland. The poor- and the pest-house are full, yet the valleys of her 
country and the streets of her metropolis swarm with the starving. Her 
poet has described her— 


‘More dear in her sorrow, her gloom and her showers, 
Than the 1est of the world in its sunmiest hours.’ 


And if she be miserable, if ‘homely age hath the alluring beauty took from 
her poor cheek, then who hath wasted it? The stranger from without, 
by means of the-traitor within. Perchance ’tis a fanciful thing, yet in the 
misfortunes of Ireland, in her laurelled martyrs, in those who died ‘ per- 
secuted men for a persecuted country,’ in the necessity she was under of 
bearing the palms to deck her best to the scaffold-foot and the lost battle- 
field, she has seemed to be chastened for some great future. I have 
thought I saw her spirit’ from her dwelling, her sorrowing place among 
the tombs, rising, not without melancholy, yet with a purity and bright- 


’ 
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ness beyond other nations, and I thought that God had made her purpose 
firm and her heart just; and I know that if He had, small though she were, 
His‘angels would have charge over her, ‘lest at any time she should dash 
her foot against a stone.’ And I have prayed that I might live to see the 
day when, amid the reverence of those, once her foes, her sons would— 


“‘ Like the leaves of the shamrock unite, 
A partition of sects from one foot-stalk of right: 
Give each his full share of the eaith and the sky, 
Nor fatten the slave where the serpent would die.” 


When Davis sent a copy of this address to Wordsworth, the latter, 
praising it in other respects, found fault with it as containing ‘‘ too 
much insular patriotism.” Strange limitation of the minds of men! 
To the poet of the purest patriotism it seemed censurable that Davis 
should feel for his country “as a lover or a child.” 

Another paper, written at a later period and published in the 
Dublin Magazine, is particularly notable at the present time. It is a 
etudy of the land system of Norway, termed “ Udaliam and Feudalism,” 

ased chiefly.on the writings of Mr. Laing. The greater part of this 
éssay is given by Mr. Rolleston. It is a forcible and well-reasoned 
paper in favour of the system of peasant proprietary. Half a century 
ago Thomas Davis demanded for Ireland a land reform which was 
subsequently advocated by John Stuart Mill and John Bright, and 
whith the Governments of this day have been strenuously endeavour- 
ing to carry into effect. 

Sir Gavan Duffy has narrated in his‘ Young Ireland” the story 
of founding of the Nation newspaper. It is told more circum- 
stantiblly in the present memoir. The journal was planned during a 
e Phoenix Park by himself, Davis, and John Dillon, in the 
autumn of 1842. All who remember Dillon will echo what Davis 
said of him to another friend, “ It is impossible to express all that 
there is to love in that man” He had not the abounding and 
restless energy of Davis, but he united a lofty enthusiasm with great 
lucidity of intellect and an unvarying candour. He seemed incapable 
of the least sophistry or insincerity, giving the fullest. weight to 
arguments used against him, and replying always directly, and 
generally with calmness, though where his feelings as well as his ` 
convictions were enlisted he did not fail. to show it. He had 
succeeded Davis as President of the College Historical Society, and 
his address was devoted to a defence of patriotism perhaps even more 
consistently thought out and more impressive in its language than 
Davis's own. Sir Gavan Duffy gives several passages from this 
address, which to many English readers may seem mere Irish 
‘rhetoric of a bygone day. They expressed the conviction of the 
speaker, in his inmost heart and soul, the conviction of his associates, 
the latent unspoken, but deep-seated conviction of nine-tenths of his 
countrymen. 

With the establishment of the Nation came Davis’s three years- of 
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prodigious activity, to end but with his death. His great desire was 
to write a history of Ireland, but this object was thrust aside by 
the necessities of the hour. Sir Gavan Duffy’s memoir shows us 
all that he did and designed; brain, heart, and hand working to- 
gether in the one cause and towards the one goal. Strange to say, a new 
fountain sprang forth. He had never been known to write a line of 
verse before the establishment of the Nation, but now, in the midst 
of all his other labours, he enriched that journal with a profusion of 
songs and ballads in a high degree vigorous and glowing, and at 
times full of tenderness and pathos. Amongst the poets of “ the 
. Spirit of the Nation” he held the first rank. Amongst all his Irish 
contemporaries, perhaps only two could be named who surpassed him, 
Clarence Mangan and Sir Samuel Ferguson. His early Words- 
worthianism was now totally put aside. Thoughtful philosophy he 
deemed unsuited fur the time.* ; 

One of Davis's favourite projects was a ballad history of lreland— 
that is, a series of poems in ballad form, giving in a vivid way th 
main events of Irish history, especially those of which the Irish might 
be justly proud. In this path, however, he himself was the chief 
workman. Duffy did a few ballads, such as the ‘‘ Muster of the North” 
and “ Laurence O’Toole’s Address to his Countrymen,” but the great. 
mass of the series were from the pen of Davis alone. , 

Sir Gavan Duffy has published considerable extracts from these 
poems, but a better idea of his poetry wil’; I think, be given by pre- 
senting to the reader an entire ballad. ; jshould be tempted to insert. 
“The Sack of Baltimore,” so highly ad by Miss Mitford, but I 

prefer to give “The Geraldines,” well known in Ireland, but not in’ 
England, which paints in fervid language what he felt towards the 
great old Norman races who had settled in Ireland. 


“THE GERALDINES. 
I. 


“The Geialdines! the Geraldines !—’tis full a thousand years 
Bince, ’mid the Tuscan vineyards, bright flashed their battle-spears ; 
When Capet seized the ciown of Fiance, their iron shields were known, 
And their sabie-dint struck terior on the banks of the Garonne: 
Across the downs of Hastings they spurred hard by William’s side, 
And the grey sands of Palestine with Moslem blood they dyed ; 
But never then, nor thence, till now, has falsehood or disgrace 
Been seen to soil ¥itzgerald’s plume, or mantle in his face. 


i. 


“ The Geraldines! the Geraldines ! —’tis true, in Strongbow’s van, 
By lawless force, as conquerors, their Irish reign began ; 
And, oh! through many a dark campaign they proved their prowess stern, 
In Leinster’s plains and Munster's vales on king, and chief, and keine ; 





+ In some hastily written instructions designed for a few friends making an excursion 
through parts of Ireland, he concluded by writing in large lettes, “No tea—no 
metaphysical poetry,” an injunction, by-the-way, very imperfectly obeyed in either 
case, 
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But noble was the cheer within the halls so rudely won, ' 

And generous was the steel-gloved hand that had such slaughter done , 
How gay their laugh, how proud their mien, you'd ask no herald’s sign — 
Among a thousand you had known the princely Geraldine. 


Oi, 


*' Those Geialdines! these Geraldines |—not long our air they breathed, ` 
Not long they fed on venison, in Irish water seethed ; 
Not often had their children been by lish mothers nursed ; 
When from their full and genial hearts an Insh feeling burst ! 
The English monarchs strove in vain, by law, and force, and bribe, 
‘To win from Irish thoughts and ways this ‘more than Irish’ tribe ; 
For still they clang to fosterage, to Brehon, cloak, and bard: 
What king dare say to Geraldine, ‘ Your Irish wife discard ’? 


Iv. 


“Ye Geraldines ! ye Geraldines !—how royally ye reigned 
O'er Desmond broad, and 1lch Kildare, and English arts disdained : 
Your sword made knights, your banner waved, free was your bugle call 
By Glyn’s green slopes, and Dingle’s side, from Barrow’s banks to Youghal. 
‘What gorgeous shrines, what Brehon lore, what minstrel feasts there were 


In and around Maynooth’s tall keep, and palace-filled Adare! 
X But not for rite or feast ye stayed, when friend or kin were pressed ; 
i ~ And focmen fled, when ‘ Crom Abu’ * bespoke your lance in rest. 
` i v. 


“Yo Geraldınes! ye Geraldines |—since Silken Thomas flung 
King Henry’s sword on council board, the English Thanes among, 
Ye never ceased to battle brave against the English sway, 
Though axe, and brand, and treachery, your proudest cut away. 
Of Desmond's blood, through woman’s veins passed on th’ exhausted tide; 
His title hves—a Saxon churl usurps the lion's hide ; 5 
And, though Kildare tower haughtily, there’s rnin at the root, 
Else why, since Edward fell to earth, had such a tree no fruit ? 


é Vi. 

oo Geraldines! brave Geraldines |—as torrents mould the earth, 
You channelled deep old Ireland’s heart by constancy and worth. 
When Ginckle ‘leaguered Limerick, the Irish soldiers gazed 
To see if in the setting sun dead Desmond’s banner blazed | 
And still it is the peasants’ hope upon the Curragh’s mere, i 
‘ They live, who'll see ten thousand men with good Lord Edward here.” 
So let them dream till brighter days, when, not by Edwaid’s shade, 
But by some leader true as he, their lines shall be arrayed! $ 

` VI 7 

*‘ These Geraldines! these Geraldines!—rain wears away the rock, 

And time may wear away the tribe that stood the battle’s shock ; 

But ever, sure, while one is left of all that honoured race, 

In front of Ireland's chivalry is that Fitzgerald's place: 

And, though the last were dead and'gone, how many a field and town, 
From Thomas Court to Abbeyfeule, would cherish their renown, 

And men would say of valour’s rise, or ancient power’s decline, 
“Twill never soar, it never shone, as did the Geraldine.’ 


’ 
‘ 


vu. 


*‘ The Geraldines! the Geraldines |—and are there any fears 
Within the sons of conquerors for full a thousand years ? 
Oan tieason spring from out a soil bedewed with martyrs’ blood? 
Or has that grown a purling brook, which long rushed down a flood? 
By Desmond avepe with sword and flre—by cian and keep laid low— 
By Silken Thomas and his kin—by sainted Edward, no ! 
The forms of centuries rise up, and in the Irish line 
COMMAND THEIR SON TO TAKE THE POST THAT FITS THE GHRALDINE.” 





* Formerly the war-cry of the Geraldines, and now tkeir motto, 
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Another project on which he was passionately bent was the revival of 
Irish music, the fulfilment of the idea which Moore had in large degree 
accomplished, the marriage of the old Irish airs with modern words 
to be sung by the people. In this task he had for his chief coad- 
jutors William Elliott Hudson and John Edward Pigot.* 

Poetry and music, however, were the occupation of his compara- 
tively leisure hours. He was full of more prosaic Jabours. The 
development of the industrial resources of Ireland, tho revival of her 
manufactures, her shipping interests, her land tenure, the education 
of her people, high and low—all these in turn occupied him, and alk 
were ancillary to his one dominating idea, the restoration of his 
country to herself. For personal notoriety he cared nothing. He not 
only did not seek it, but deliberately avoided it. He never mounted 
a platform, but he worked assiduously in the Committees of the Repeal 
Association. All this was in addition to his weekly articles on the 
passing events of the hour. 

Did he believe in the success of his cause? ‘Unquestionably ig! 
believed in it. Of its ultimate’ triumph he never ‘doubted. It is 
true that before his death, when there was an inevitable lull in the 
agitation, he began to doubt of its proximate advent, and to think 
that even another generation might have to be passed before the 
people were sufficiently educated and prepared. But in the height of 
the movement, in the tempest of the monster meetings, amid the 
fervour of his own associates, he undoubtedly looked forward to 
“a sterner ending.” His personal aspirations were embodied in his 
well-known lines : 


“ The tribune’s tongue and poet’s pen 
May sow the geed in prostrate men; 
But ’tis the soldier's sword alone 
Can reap the crop so bravely sown. 

_ No more T'I sing, nor idly pine, 

But train my soul to lead a line: 
A soldier's life’s the life for me, 
A soldier’s death, so Ireland’s free.” 


If Davis had lived to our day, no one would havé more clearly 
discerned and denounced the madness of such an enterprise. But 
at that time it seemed to him far from desperate. ‘Arms of 
precision had not been invented. The Celtic Irish numbered 
close on seven millions. The recollection was still comparatively 
recent of what the single county of Wexford had done in 1798. 
Nor did he look forward to such armed strife as arriving from set 
conspiracy and design, but as the inevitable outcome of the deter- 


> John E. Pigot, son of the distinguished lawyer who was afterwards for many years 
Chief Baron of the Exchequer in Ireland. John Pigot was among the warmest and 
closest friends of Davis, as the correspondence given in the memoir shows. He wasa 
man of great talent, and the highest purity and honour. He died in middle age, after 
a successful career at the bar in India, s 
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mination of the Irish on the-one hand to redress the iniquity of the 
Union, and of the English on the other to refuse the Irish demand. 

But so far from rejecting the idea of a pacific settlement, he urged 
and welcomed it with all his heart, And that, not only in the form 
of simple repeal which was O’Connell’s programme, but of federalism, 
an arrangement to which many of the most thoughtful intellects of 
Ireland were then seriously inclining, The sixth and seventh chapters 
of Sir Gavan Duffy’s book detail the efforts made for the creation of 
a Federalist party standing midway between the Repealers and the ° 
Whigs. Davis himself published an anonymous letter to the Duke 
of Wellington written in the character of a Federalist, in which he 
expounds these ideas ; : 


“ It is not impossible to combine an Irish Legislature for local purposes 
with the integrity and foreign importance of the empire. A local Parlia- 
ment granted soon, and in a kindly and candid spirit, would be fairly 
worked, and would conciliate that large and varied body which, from 
wisdom, or want, or patriotism, or ambition, are intolerant of having their 
local laws made, and their local offices filled, by Englishmen. Allow them 
to try their hands and heads at self-government; it will consume their 

assions, and, unless they are blockheads, will diminish their sufferings. 

id them by advice. You are an Irishman and a consummate genius—you 

ight have been a hero. Do not lose your last opportunity. Believe me, 
my lord, if you and half a dozen men of business—Imperialists, Federalists, 
ani Repealers—were to sit down in earnest to devise a plan for satisfying 
th want and calls of Ireland for local government, while you guaranteed 
thelintegrity of the empire, you would accomplish your object without much 
difficulty, and disappoint the foreign foes of that empire who justly regard 
Ireland as an ally.” 


But it is not merely that he would have joyfully welcomed a just 
and pacific compromise; he was willing and even eager to accept in 
the meantime any legislation at the hands of an English Minister 
which he believed to be beneficial. A striking instance was his 
attitude with respect to the Queen’s Colleges. He welcomed them 
most zealously, as did the greater number of the Young Ireland party. 
Education was a crying necessity for Ireland. Her position in thet. 
respect, arising from the hateful exclusiveness of her past government, 
was disgraceful in the extreme. The Catholic Bishops did not accept 
Sir Robert Peel’s proposal, because they looked at the measure, as they 
were bound to do, from a religious point of view, and they deemed 
that the Colleges did not afford sufficient security for the faith and 
morals of the inmates. That idea was naturally external to Davis, 
who on national grounds desired to see young Irishmen of different 
creeds educated together. It is not to the merits of the controversy I 
desire to draw attention, but to the character of Davis. So little had 
he of the demagogue or self-seeker, that he stood up against O’Connell 
and the body of his countrymen, and confronted unpopularity amongst 
the people he loved, all in favour of a measure of the English Minister 
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which ho believed would serve Ireland. The passage of arms between 
him and O’Connell upon this subject is told with graphic detail b 
Sir Gevah Duffy. Davis became excited to the extent of shedding 
tears. 

Of all the phenomena of the mind of Davis, none is more note- 
worthy than his attitude towards the “ mechanical civilisation,” as he 
terms it, of the nineteenth century. Ihave mentioned his early Ben- 
thamism and his revolt against it. Next to his love of Ireland, his ° 
dominant feeling became, a hatred of what he deemed to be the ten- 
dency of England towards a progress of an unspiritual and sordid type. 
In one of his essays published by Mr. Rolleston he says : 


“ There was once civilisation in Ireland. We never were very eminent, 
to be sure, for manufactures in metal, our houses were simple, our very 
palaces rude, our furniture scanty, our saffron shirts not often changed, and 
our foreign trade small. Yet was Ireland civilised. Strange thing! says 
some one whose ideas of civilisation are identical with carpets and cut-glass, 
fine masonry, and the steam engine; yet ’tistrue. For there was a time 
when leafning was endowed by the rich and honoured by the poor, and/ 
taught all over our country. Not only did thousands of natives frequent our 
schools and colleges, but men of every rank came here from the Continent- 
to study under the professors and system of Ireland, and we need not go 
beyond the testimonies of English antiquaries, from Bede to Camden, that 
these schools were regarded as the first in Europe. Ireland was equally 
remarkable for piety. In the Pagan times it was regarded as a sanctuary 
of the Magian or Druid creed. From the fifth century it became’ equally 
illustrious in Christendom. Without going into the disputed question of 
whether the Irish Church was or was not independent of Rome, it is certain 
that Italy did not send out more apostles from the fifth to the ninth cen- 
turies than did Treland, and we find their names and achievements remem- 
bered through the Continent, : 


4 u * * * * 


“Shall a people, pious, hospitable, and brave, faithful observers of family 
ties, cultivators of learning, music, and poetry, be called less than civilised 
‘because mechanical arts were rude, and ‘comforts’ despised by them ? 

“ Scattered through the country in MS. are hundreds of books wherein 
the laws and achievements, the genealogies and possessions, the creeds and 
manners and poetry of these our predecessors in Ireland are set down. 
‘Their music lives in the traditional airs of every valley. 

“Yet mechanical civilisation, more cruel than time, is trying to exterminate 
them, and therefore it becomes us all who do not wish to lose the heritage 
of centuries, nor to feel ourselves living among nameless ruins, when we 
might have an ancestral home—it becomes all who love learning, poetry, or 
music, or are curious of human progress, to aid in or originate a series of 
efforts to save all that remains of the past.” 


In one of his familiar letters given in the memoir, he expresses this 
opinion more openly and vehemently : 


“The machinery at present working for repeal could never, under circum- 
stances like the present, achieve it ; but circumstances must change. Within 
ten or fifteen years England must be in peril. Assuming this much, I argue 
thus. Modern Anglicism—+t.e., Utilitarianism, the creed of Russell and Peel, 
as well as of the Radicals—this thing, call it Yakuoeism or Englishism, 


! 
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which measures prosperity by exchangeable value, measures duty by gain, 
and limits desire to clothes, food, and respectability,—this thing has 
come into Ireland under the Whigs, and is equally the favourite of the 
‘ Peel’ Tories. It is believed in the political assemblies in our cities, preached 
from our pulpits (always Utilitarian or persecuting) ; it is the very Apostles’ 
Creed of the professions, and threatens to corrupt the lower classes, who are 
still faithful and romantic. To use every literary and political engine 
against this seems to me the first duty of an Tog patriot who can foresee 
consequences.” 

He must not be misunderstood. He dia not slight or make little 
of material progress if it were duly subordinated, not deified. On 
the contrary, he looked eagerly towards a condition of greater com- 
fort and independence for the peasantry, towards the advance of 
Ireland in industry, in manufactures suited to her, in material well- 
being of every kind. His admirable paper on Sir Robert Kane’s 
“ Industrial Resources of Ireland” clearly demonstrates this. It 
concludes thus : 

\ “ Why, then, are we a poor province? Dr. Kane quotes Forbes, Quetelet, 
\ &e., to prove the physical strength of our people. He might have quoted 
every officer who commanded them to prove their courage and endurance ; 

nor is there much doubt expressed even by their enemies of their being 
quick and inventive. Their soil is productive—the rivers and harbours good 
their fishing opportunities great—so is their means of making internal 
comminications across their great central plains. We have immense water, 
and considerable fire power ; and, besides the minerals necessary for the arts 
of peace, we are better supplied than almost any country with the finer gorts 
of iron, charcoal, and sulphur wherewith war is now carriedon. Why isit, 
with these means of amassing and guarding wealth, that we are so poor and 
paltry? Dr. Kane thinks we are so from want of industrial education. He 
is partly right. The remote causes were repeated foreign invasion, forfeiture, 
and tyrannous laws. Ignorance, disunion, self-distrust, quick credulity, and 
caprice were the weaknesses engendered in us by misfortune and misgovern- 
ment ; and they were then the allies of oppression ; for, had. we been willing, 
we had long ago been rich and free. Knowledge is now within our reach 
if we work steadily ; and strength of character will grow upon us by every 
month of perseverance and steadiness in politics, trade, and literature.” 

But le ceur.c’est le fond. What aman loves or a people love is 
the test of what is in him or them. To love their country, to love 
religion, charity, hospitality, to love poetry and art—all this is in the 
highest degree beautiful and desirable, and these traits Davis believed 
that he found in the ancient, unobliterated character of his country- 
men. To have the heart in material wealth was the abhorred thing 
which he dreaded for his country more than her being steeped in 
penury for centuries. 

All this is surely no more than has been preached by Wordsworth, 
by Ruskin, by Carlyle. It has been preached to his countrymen, in 
a series of poems at once highly spiritual and highly national, by the 
purest as well as the foremost of Ireland’s modern poets, Aubrey de 
Vere. 

To speak of Davis as a revolutionist, in the modern sense of that 
VOL. LVII. 2Q 
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word, would be grievously to misjudge him and his fellows. He 
sympathised no doubt with the great French Revolution as the sweep- 
ing away of an old system grown rotten; nor had he come to see in 
his brief lifetime what a mass of evil principles that Revolution bore- 
in its bosom. He was excited, too, by the national and military 
virtues which it awakened. In these aspects it was to him an exalt-- 
ing and ennobling movement. But for “the Revolution,” the blind, 
levelling, envious, anarchic forces which are the awful menace of our 
time, he could feel nothing but repugnance. 

Mr. Thackeray, who knew nothing of him, once descended to a per- 
sonal attack upon him in the pages of Punch. He described him as 
a statesman such as Europe had not produced since Marat. Davis, as 
his manner was, did not reply or defend himself, and Thackeray had the 
good feeling to omit the article from his collected works. Davis was 
a revolutionist as Milton or Somers or Manzoni or Deak was, hating 
evil government, but loving law and an ordered social hierarchy em- 
bodied in a nation and existing for her good. In the best sensa, he 
was Conservative. When some belated Radical took to abusing 
Southey in his old age on the worn-out charge of apostasy, Davis in 
the columns of the Nation, though he addressed an audience who 
knew nothing of Southey save from his calumniators, fearlessly de- 
fended him. In abandoning the false and visionary notions of his 
youth, and devoting himself with thorough loyalty to all he deemed 
highest in the past of England, Southey, he maintained, had acted 
like a man of genius and a patriot. ‘The mechanical civilisation which. 
he hated, was hated by Southey also. 

For the later details of his life, and the history of his illness and 
unexpected death, the reader must be referred to Sir Gavan Duffy’s. 
work. The story may be condensed into very brief space. He was. 
worn with overwork. He caught a chill, which took a feverish turn. 
He thought the illness could be shaken off by vigorous exercise, and’ 
instead of hoarding his strength, exhausted it by taking a long solitary 
walk. Fever or scarlatina came upon him before he was aware of his 
danger, and in a week he was dead. To his own friends and party, 
the blow was stunning. But the height and purity of his character 
and aims had made him appreciated by the best men of all parties, 
and they united to do honour to his memory. He had ever preached 
in prose and versa that, as Ireland had a claim to the allegiance of 
every man of whatever race or creed born upon her soil, so from 
Irishman to Irishman all hope, all tolerance, all conciliation were 
due. The anti-Irish Irishman he regarded as an abnormal and 
unnatural being, the legacy of an evil past, who could have no ex- 
istence in a self-contained-country. His friend Mr. Wallis, who 
edited his poems, cited Byron’s beautiful lines on Marceau as por- 
traying both .the man himself and the spirit in which friends and 
adversaries gathered round his bier : 
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‘*Brief, brave, and glorious was his young career, 
Iis mourners were two hosts, his friends and foes ; 
And fitly may the stranger lingering here 
Pray for his gallant spiuit’s bright repose ; 
For he was Fieedom’s champion, one of those, 
The few in number, who had not o’erstept 
The charter to chastise which she bestows 
On such as wield her weapons . he had kept 
The whiteness of his soul, and thus men o'er him wept.” 


It adds keenly to the pathos of his death that he was on the 
threshold of the highest personal happiness. He was about to be 
united to a beautiful and highly cultivated girl, his engagement with 
whom was the fruit of deep and mutual love, 

His most striking personal trait was what the Italians express by 
the word gentilezza, a graciousness of nature and manner which 
never failed to attract; and he kept himself true to his nature. He 
had the poet’s hate of hate and scorn of scorn. Sir Gavan Duffy . 

\ gives one instance in which he inflicted well-merited chastisement on 
\ a literary ghoul who had defamed Thomas Campbell the poet, after 
his death. But on personal grounds he fell out with no one, hardly 
\seemed to heed, attacks upon himself, and went on increasing the 
circle of his friends until his death. 

ı What is the final judgment to be given upon his character and 
career? For Irishmen nothing can be added.to the tribute couched 
in ‘almost matchless language by Sir Gavan Duffy in his “ Young 
Treland,” and reproduced in the present memoir : 


“ Judging him now, a generation after his death, when years and com- 
munion with the world have tempered the exaggerations of youthful friend- 
ship, I can confidently say that I have not known a man so nobly gifted as 
Thomas Davis. If his articles had been spoken speeches his reputation as 
an orator would have rivalled Grattan’s, and the beauty and vigour of his 
style were never employed for mere show, as they sometimes were by 
Grattan; ho fired not rockets, but salvos of artillery. If his programmes 
and reports, which were the plans and specifications of much of the best 
work done in his day, had been habitually associated with his name, his 
practical genius would have ranked as high as O’Connell’s, Among his 
comrades who were poets he would have been chosen Laureate, though 
poetry was only his pastune. And these gifts leave his rarest qualities un- 
told. What he was as a friend, so tender, so helpful, so steadfast, no 
description will paint. His comrades had the same careless confidence in 
him men have in the operations of Nature, where irregularity and -aberra- 
tion do not exist. Like Burke and Berkeley, he inspired and controlled all 
who came within the range of his influence, without aiming to lead or 
dominate. He was singularly modest and unselfish. In a long life I have 
never known any man remotely resemble him in these qualities. The chief 
motive-power of a party and a cause, labouring for them as a man of ex- 
emplary industry labours in his calling, he not only never claimed any 
recognition or reward, but discouraged allusion to his services by those who 
knew them best. Passionate enthusiasm is apt to become prejudice, but in 
Davis it was controlled not only by a disciplined judgment, but by a fixed 
determination to be just. He brought to political controversy a fairness 
previously unexampled in Ireland. In all his writings there will not be 
found a single sentence reflecting ungenerously on any human being. He 
had set himself the task of building up a nation, a task not beyond his 
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strength, had fortune been kind. Now that the transactions of that day | 
have fallen into their natural perspective, now that we know what has 
perished and what gurvives of its conflicting opinions, we may plainly see, 
that, imperfectly as they knew him, the Trish race—the grown men of 
1845—in the highest diapason of their passions, in the widest range of their 
capacity for action or endurance, were represented and embodied in Thomas 
Davis better than in any man then living. He had predicted a revolution ; 
and if fundamental change in the ideas which move and control a people 
be a revolution, then his prediction was already accomplished. In conflicts 
of opinion near at hand a prodigious change made itself manifest, traceable 
to teaching of which he was the chief exponent. During his brief’ career, 
scarcely exceeding three years, he had administered no office of authority, 
mounted no tribune, published no books, or next to none, and marshalled 
no following ; but with the simplest agencies, in the columns of a news- 


paper, in casual communication with his friends and contemporaries, 
he made a name which, after a generation, is still recalled with enthusiasm 
or tears, and will be dear to students and patriots while there is an Irish 


- people.” + 

But what is to be thought of him by those who are not his country- ; 
men? Is he to be dealt with as a mere enthusiast, one of the succes- 
sion of devoted and unselfish men who have dedicated themselves to 
an idea, lived in it—possibly died for it—but to whom as martyrs of 
lost causes mankind can afford to yield little but a sigh? So to 
consider it would be a grave error. Davis was in his day the spokes- 
man and representative of one of the most vivid and enduring senti- 
ments that ever held possession of a section of the human race, Irish 
love of country. 

Tolerance and fair-play, it has been often said, are the favourite 
virtues of the weaker party. Arrogance is the eternal temptation of 
the strong. Educated Irishmen could fully appreciate the magni- 
ficent passages of Shakespeare, the ballads of Drayton, the prose of 
Milton, the sonnets of Wordsworth, in which love of country and 
exalted zeal for her welfare are immortally bodied forth ; but what 
did they find on the other side? A height of scorn and loathing 
which almost defied expression. It seemed asif the famous aphorism 
of Dr, Johnson (himself the sturdiest of patriots) was made for the 
patriots of Ireland alone. Her ancient kings and chieftains, her 
lawgivers and saints, were only mentioned to be the theme of vulgar 
ridicule. How often in those days, in hearing the enthusiastic words 
of Englishmen about their own country, must an Irishman have 
recalled the bitter words of Achilles: 


"H povvor pikous’ addxoug pepsrwy avpwruv 
Arpeidat; tre boric avnp ayabog ka éxeppwv 
Tùv avrov pidge kal xhOerat.t 


+ ‘Young Ireland,” bk. iii. chap. 10. 


+ “ Of mortals are there none that love their wives, 
Save Atreus’ sons alone? or do not all 
Who boast the praise of sense and virtue love 
And cherish each his own.”—1l, ix., Lord Derby’s tr. 
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Even when the old dogged John Bullism, in its contemptuous 
attitude towards foreigners, became mollified, and there was full 
sympathy for the national feelings of Italy, Hungary, Germany, the 
claim of Irishmen to have a country of their affections still pro- 
voked a sneer. Even now it is spoken of as a factitious feeling, 
and in great degree of modern growth, because so long as Ireland was 
divided into petty kingdoms or chieftaincies, no true Irish patriotism, 
it is said, could have existed. But this is a confusion of thought. 
No doubt the allegiance of the clansman was due to his own chief, 
that of the chief to his immediate king. Quarrels, wars, raids, 
bloody acts and bloody reprisals were inevitable, and were chanted in 
the songs of bards and told in the legends of Seannachies. Theseare . 
features common to all primitive communities, and even existing in 
the feudal organisation of the Middle Ages. 

“In their baronial feuds and single fields, 

; What deeds of prowess unrecorded died.” 

‘\\ But through all. and with a tenderness almost unknown elsewhere, 
which found its expression in terms of the greatest endearment, was 
the affection for the mother-isle which embraced them all, Erinn, or 
Banba, or Inisfail. The very books of their laws, such as the Book 
of Rights, defining the mutual obligations towards one another of kings 
and vassals, breathe of this feeling. We may recall the incident 
narrated by Montalembert in his Life of St. Columba. The saint 
first chose for the seat of his missionary labours in the Hebrides an 
island from which the coast of Ireland was visible. But the sight of 
that beloved shore created a yearning in his own breast and that of 
his monks too strong to permit him to pray in peace. He therefore 
removed to Iona, where the view of Ireland was lost. The Irish 
feeling became intensified by the English conquest. The letter of 
Donald O’Neill to the Pope in the fourteenth century contains the 
same tale of wrong as that of the Chevalier Wogan to Swift in the 
eighteenth. The Irish poetry of the Jacobite period is all cast in one 
mould—a lament for the wrongs of Ireland, personified as a beautiful 
and unhappy woman, deserted by her friends and crushed down by 
her enemies. Since the days of St. Columba thirteen hundred years 
have passed, and the same oropyn is as keen at this day in the 
breasts of the emigrant Irish in every quarter of the globe. To 
attribute this deep-seated, ineradicable love of country to the speeches 
of O’Connell, or the melodies of Moore, or the songs of Young Ireland, 
or the writings of such a man as Davis, is to confound the deathless 
plant with the dying fruit. There it is, not to be trodden out, not 
to be conjured away. The last is fallacious as the first. The 
hope that the satisfaction of his land hunger, the absolute property 
in his own piece of land (however great a good it may be in itself), 
is to make the peasant’s heart dead to the intuitive love of country 
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which has survived through countless generations, will end, as so 
many others have ended, in a confession of failure—a failure, it may 
be said, springing from the inveterate root of error—the assumption. 
that Englishmen know better what Ireland wants than Irishmen do 
themselves. 

Nor is the old enchantment wholly dead which won those who came 
as conquerors to feel as natives. It is true that many ohstacles— 
diversity of religion, fear, the habit and tradition of ascendency—have 
prevented the children of the last wave of conquerors becoming, like 
their predecessors, more Irish than the Irish themselves. Yet even 
upon them the spell had begun to work. In the last quarter of the 
eighteenth century they were ceasing to be, as Swift termed them, 
English settled in Ireland, and were adopting the very traditions of 
the natives. They set up busts of Irish kings and lawgivers. They 
cultivated Irish music, and wrote love-songs with sweet Irish burthens. 
To enter into the causes which at the parting of the ways drove them 
backwards and made them prefer the continuance of the phantom 
of their old domination to a freedom shared with the mass of their 
fellow-countrymen, would go far beyond the limits of this paper. A 
remnant only adhered to Irish nationality in any political sense. But 
there was another field into which men of the highest talents and 
culture eagerly cast themselves.. They devoted great talent and 
unsparing labour to the elucidation of ancient Ireland, to the preser- 
vation of her traly wonderful monuments of ancient art, of those 
specimens of work in the precious metals unique as they are beautiful, 
and now confessed to bein their kind unsurpassed ; and to the laws; 
customs, language, and social history of the centuries which preceded 
and followed the invasion down to the final conquest. 

The Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy, and its wonderful 
museum, are the fruits of these labours. For the men and the work 
Davis had the highest admiration. 

And this leads to the last consideration. Many who desire to 
adopt neither tone nor attitude towards Ireland save what is fair 
and friendly speak as follows., “ We regret,” they say, “the con- 
temptuous and illiberal spirit assumed by Englishmen towards the 
patriotism of Ireland. But that is also passing away under the 
light of better knowledge and better feeling. We are beginning 
to see that it is right that Irishmen should hold their country 
dear, and that she should be the more endeared to them by her 
sufferings. Moreover, we are no longer blind to all that Ireland 
has to be proud of in the past: her band of missionaries who con- 
verted a great part of Europe ; her schools and scholars who were the 
light of a dark age; the treasures of ancient art spoken of above ; 
the writers, soldiers, statesmen, to whom she has given birth in 
later ages, All this is the natural fountain of just and laudable 
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feelings. But why not rest in this? Look at Scotland. No more 
intensely patriotic people exists. And it is not so long since English 
feelings and expressions towards them were almost as illiberal as they 
-continued to be towards the Irish. If England has learned not only 
to tolerate, but absolutely to adopt and make herself one with Scottish 
feeling as embodied in Burns and Scott, and other great writers of that 
land; and if the Scotch, on their side, are content with this, and have 
their strong national sentiment thus fully satisfied, while they are fused 
politically with England as regards Legislature and Government ; why 
‘Should it not be so with Ireland, at least after a little time ?” On this 
view it is right that some observations should be made. 

What a country instinctively desires of its Government is, beyond 
everything else, that it should be representative ; the mirror in which 
her best aims, aspirations, and tendencies are reflected, as well as the 
hand and instrument for carrying them into effect. In a land, 
mistress of herself, the most unpardonable of sins in a statesman 

, is not to place his country -before all. He may or may not 

\ be capable of much sentiment upon the subject, but he must act as if 

\ he possessed it. That he shall so act is ensured by his responsibility 
“to the Legislature. Political parties, wars of ins and outs, are 
all subordinate to this primary condition. It is so, not only in 
countries absolutely independent, but also in free colonies, as Sir 
Gavan Duffy himself has so powerfully shown in his writings 
on colonial affairs. It is this necessary of life which is denied to 
Ireland, the want of which she feels in every pore. Among the long 
list of fleeting Viceroys and Secretaries, chosen by the hands of 
English parties for party motives, far be it from me to say that many 
have not been just and upright in intention; but the system is one 
which absolutely forbids them to make the good of Ireland their first 
object. The interests of their party are necessarily paramount, and 
they bow before the public opinion, not ot Ireland, but of Westminster 
and the press of England. ‘This is so true as to be incapable of 
denial, To have this fundamentally reversed, to have an Irish 

* Minister enter on his task of government, not only armed with a life- 
long knowledge of the country, but in a spirit of sympathy with her 
and devotion to her welfare—this is the passionate desire of Ireland, 
which she will never be at rest till she obtains. Lord Salisbury 
declared in one of his speeches that the really vital question was not 
so much the Irish Legislature as the Irish Executive. Though he 
meant it as an argument on the adverse side, it is completely true. 
But a national Executive without a national Legislature to control and 
guide it, is a chimera, 

As for Scotland, she has solved the question, or it has iii solved 
for her, in another fashion. Partly by the terms-of her Union (a 
compact, not a new conquest), partly by the wise concessions of 
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England, she has long ago practically obtained the result of being 
governed ab inira. There is nothing which the Scottish people, 
or the great majority of them, have desired that has not been 
done, almost as a matter of course, without the hateful necessity 
of a convulsion to extort it. No such solution is possible in the 
case of Ireland. Her whole past history forbids the expectation 
of it. She will be contented and the friend of England on the 
day when she obtains the leisure and the power to devote herself to 
her own internal affairs. The antipathy to England will, as all 
example teaches, die with the causes that produced it. Otherwise, 
there is no hope indeed that it may not last till the grandson of the 
` youngest of the present generation sinks into the grave, and that 
grandson’s grandson, and for an indefinite future beyond. 

“« When Nature cast the two islands side by side in the bosom of 
the Atlantic,” says Gustave de Beaumont, “ she linked them indis- 
solubly together.” True, but the Union, if it is to be pregnant with 
aught but ruin to both, must be one of affection, not of force. 

To have discerned and proclaimed these truths is the glory of the 
foremost statesman of our time. To descend from power, to relinquish 
for years the government of a mighty Empire and a personal position 
of undisputed authority and pre-eminence, to bear the postponement of 
all that his fertile brain conceived of progress and reform at home, in 
order that he might lay the foundation of the future peace and welfare 
of that Empire in a thorough reconcilement with Ireland—this is an 
act of greatness for which in the annals of statesmen, past and present, 

we might look in vain for a parallel. 

Thomas Davis was prepared to be a ikel against England if she 
sought to repress his country by armed force. But even then he 
was ever found to welcome the least breath of amity. At the com- 
mencement of the Repeal agitation of 1818, the Times had one of 
those rare articles which at far too distant intervals have appeared 
.in its columns, breathing a spirit of friendship and generous apprecia~ 
tion towards the Irish. Articles had appeared at the same time in 
other English journals, which seemed literally steeped in gall. It: 
was proposed to him to reprint the latter so as to intensify anti- 
English feeling. “No,” he said, “ I will not do so. I would far 
rather republish that kindly article in the Times. Why should we 
unnecessarily augment bitterness of feeling ? ” 

Such was he. Such would he be if he were living at this hour. 
The notion of Ireland subsisting at this day as an independent 
nation would be discarded by him as an impossible chimera, and the 
hope of being united to England through the medium of Home Rule 
would have no more enthusiastic adherent. 

Jons O'Hagan. 


\ 
\ 


THE ECONOMIC CONDITION OF ITALY. 


\ 


I. 


TALY has had to learn the lesson that union and liberty are expen- 
` sive articles. In most of the despotic States of former days 
taxation was low, and the public debt insignificant. The Sovereigns 
of Tuscany, Modena, and Parma, who could always rely upon the help 
of Austria, had little need to spend much upon their armies; and if, 
in the Pontifical States and the Two Sicilies, the war expenditure was 
comparatively large, these governments spent next to nothing on schools 
or public works. When Francis II. was compelled to fly from Naples, 
there existed in his whole kingdom only one railroad a few miles in 
length, running from the capital to his residence at Castellamare; and 
Garibaldi, on his march from Reggio to Naples, found scarcely a single 
bridge spanning the numerous rivers that flow from the Apennines to the 
Mediterranean. The task of the Savoyard dynasty was, therefore, not 
only to establish unity and independence by overthrowing the Austrian 
dominion and expelling the anti-national Sovereigns, but, after that 
object had been attained, to provide for the education of the people, 


` to give an impulse’ to agriculture, industry, and commerce, and to 


amalgamate, politically and socially, the different parts of the new 
kingdom. It is easy to see that this could not be done without a vast 
outlay. Taxation, during the eight years from 1862 to 1869, rose 
from 471,250,000 fr. to 860,500,000 fr.; in 1871, when the kingdom 
attained its present dimensions, it amounted to 966,000,000 fr. ; and 
it stands at present at 1,500,000,000 fr. The direct loans effected 
from 1859 to 1866 amounted to 2,822,250,000 fr.; the indirect (i.e., 
those founded on the sale of public and ecclesiastical estates, State rail- 
ways, and the tobacco monopoly) to 786,750,000 fr.; and the floating 
debt to 863,000,000 fr. ; so that, adding the indemnity of 93,250,000 fr. 
paid to Austria after the cession of Venice, we arrive at a total of 
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4,060,250,000 fr. The annexation of Rome brought fresh expenses, 
which in the succeeding years rose higher and higher. The perpetual 
and redeemable debt, in the six years from 1862 to 1867, bore an 
average interest of 231,000,000, which rose in the four following years 
to 334,000,000; in 1872-76 to 386,000,000; in 1877 and 1878 to 
470,000,000 ; and it stands for the current year at 542,000,000—an 
increase of 184 per cent.; while the general expenditure, which 
during the five years from 1862 to 1866 attained an average of 
950,000,000, has risen to 1,600,000,000—i.e., has increased by not 
quite 68 per cent. , 

The increase in the Army and Navy expenses may be given. in 
round numbers as follows :— 


ANNUAL AVERAGE, 


Army. Navy. Total. 
1862-67 258,000,000 54,000,000 312,000,000 
1868-71 163,000,000 31,000,000 194,000,000 
1872-76 . 175,000,000 38,000,000 208,000,000 
1877-81 , 204,000,000 41,000,000 245,000,000 
1882-86 286,000,000 64,000,000 800,000,000 
1889-90 279,000,000 . 119,000,000 398,000,000 


Omitting the first period, which includes the cost of tho war of 
unification, and taking as the standard of comparison the average of 
the next two periods, 1868 to 1876, which comes to 200,000,000, we 
find that the War Office outlay has doubled since that time, having 
risen to about -L00,000,000. The National Debt and the Army and 
Navy Estimates form the principal items in the Budget; and these 
burdens were aggravated, till lately, by the financial embarrassment 
consequent on the forced currency of bank-notes. The third large 
item comprises public works, and, in particular, the construction of 
railways, for which in 1879, under the Administration of Signor 
Baccarini, two milliards were voted. It was but natural that, under 
such circumstances, the civil services should be somewhat neglected, 
only 658,000,000 out of a Budget of 1,500,000,000 being appropriated 
to them. The judges are ill-paid,* the higher education leaves much 
to be desired, and, numerous as the universities may be—too numerous, 
perhaps, for the country—the salaries of the professors are insufficient. 
In these departments, therefore, the heavily burdened Italian tax- 
payer gets less for his money than the inhabitants of countries where 
taxation is lighter.t It is equally honourable to the Italian people 

* According to Cerboni’s “Statistica finanziaria comparata,” the State spends or 
the administration of justice in Italy 1-11 fr, per head, in Spain 8-22 fr. per head, and 
in Germany 8'88 fr. per head. 

t The recent Bill for the reform of religious establishments seems to us very ill- 
advised. It was, no doubt, legitimate to revise those endowments which were devoted 
to objects that have now no existence, such as that of redeeming Christians from 


Tukish captivity, or giving spirivual assistance to criminals before their execution ; 
nor was it indefensible to take the administration of the funds out of the hands of the 
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that they should have submitted to a really grinding taxation in 
order to enable the Government to restore the financial equilibrium, 
and to Italian statesmen, that they have not shrunk from imposing 
such burdens in order to maintain the credit of the country ; but we 
must not let this blind us to the fact that grievous errors of policy 
have lately been committed, and that these errors have once more com- 
promised the financial position of the country. Signor Magliani, who had 
been for ten years, almost without a break, at the head of the Exchequer, 
had carried out some important reforms: he had gradually abolished 
the grist tax, which weighed so heavily upon the lower classes ; he had 
equalised the land tax, which was much heavier‘in the northern than 
in the middle provinces; and, after having re-established the balance 
between the revenue and expenditure, he had been able to do away 
with the forced currency. It is much to be regretted that, after 
achieving all this, he should have allowed his hand to be forced, 
and have given his sanction to such an increase of military expendi- 
ture as has taken place since 1882; and the more so because, from 
the credit he enjoyed, both in Italy and in foreign markets, he 
was implicitly believed when he assured the Chambers that this in- 
crease could be made without danger to the exchequer, which at 
that time showed a surplus of about fifty millions. Prophets were 
not wanting to contradict the assertion, especially as fresh debts were 
continually being incurred for the construction of railways; but they 
were overruled by the commanding authority of. Signor Magliani. It 
is now evident that the Italians were mistaken in following him so 
blindly. They awoke from their illusion to find a deficit of eighty 
millions, while the Treasury had incurred, besides, other debts to the 
amount of more than 250,000,000; so that the Government, which 
dare not attempt to impose new taxes, finds itsclf now in a real diffi- 
culty.” This resultis the consequence of a mistaken policy, and affords 
one more illustration of the truth of that saying of Baron Louis,t 
“ Faites moi dela bonne politique, et je vous ferai de bonnes finances.” 
The accession of Italy to the Triple Alliance was a step in the 
tight direction, but it did not necessitate the excessive armaments 
which have mainly led to the present financial crisis. In a speech 
delivered in Parliament last May, Signor Crispi said : 
clergy, and give it to the civil authorities. It is more doubtful whether the State was 
entitled to meddle with legacics intended for masses for the dead, and other objects 
connected with public worship. But the cardinal fault of the measure, as it seems to 
us, is the contralisation of the administration of these funds, which amount to two 
milliards. The control of the funds will, indeed, be facilitated ; but their proper appli- 
cation will be made much moro difficult. It was only by preserving the local character 
of the legacies that if would have been possible to apply the interest to really relievin 
the necessities of the poor; and this way would also have been much the cheapest. 
bureaucratic administration of the ninety millions of yearly interest will be both costly 
and far too slow in its working to fulfil the objects for which the money was intended. 
* The German financial papers say that, since the beginning of the year, new Italian 


rentes have been quietly introduced by Berlin bankers. 
{t French Finance Minister unde: the Restoration. 
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“The policy we intend to pursue is a policy of peace and not of war. It 
can only be impugned by those who think that Italy would be the better for 
being isolated. When, in March 1877, the lamented Signor Depretis invited 
me to enter his Cabinet, I asked to see the treaty of 1872, which had just been 
renewed, in order to base my decision upon that. Having ascertained that 
the treaty was, in my judgment, defensive and not offensive, I was fully 
satisfied, and I accepted. It is not the treaty of alliance that incites u to 
armaments.” 

Here, then, we have an official confirmation of the view that the 
increase of military expenditure was not necessitated by Italy’s acces- 
sion to the Triple Alliance. But it seems rather illogical of Signor 
Crispi to continue :—“ The twelve army corps and the fortifications 
are the sitnple consequence of our own military organisation and the 
votes of Parliament, and their sole object is to defendour rights and 
our frontiers.” Surely the alliance of Germany and Austria was in 
itself a sufficient defence, in the main, of Italian rights and the Italian 
frontier; and the real reason of the armaments which the Premier 
represented as “a simple consequence of our own military organisation” 
was, we think, rather to be found in the wish to rival the military 
establishments of the greater Powers, in order to play a more pro- 
minent part in international politics.* The same criticism seems to 
apply to the colonial policy of Italy. No doubt the Italians are very 
good colonists; and Italian workmen are to be found everywhere in 
France, Switzerland, and Germany, where they are outbidding the 
native workmen by their painstaking and frugal habits. But the large 
emigration of which we shall speak further on is not due to over-popu- 
lation, but rather to the unsatisfactory condition ‘of the working 
classes at home; and it is very doubtful whether Italy needed a 
colonial expansion, while she had great conquests still to make within 
her own frontiers. At all events, the way in which the African 
policy was initiated and carried on was anything but happy. It has 
cost much money and many lives, without leading to any adequate 
result; and it is now maintained chiefly because it is impossible to 
draw back. Even the occupation of the higher table land of Keren 
and Asmara, and the Protectorate over Abyssinia, leave it very doubt- 
ful whether a proper basis will be found there for colonisation. As 
the Marquis Alfieri said in March, “The uncertainties of the African 
policy are infinite. Its advantages, compared with its risks, must 
always be small. In any case, what Africa has cost, and will cost, 
the Italian taxpayer, might have been spent far more profitably in 
Italy.” And again, in the Chamber of Deputies, an Opposition 
speaker characterised the African policy of the Government as a 


* Signor Crispi himself admitted as much in an earlier s hin the Benate last March, 
when he urged that the military stiength of Italy should be brought to sucha point as 
to enable her, in case of war between her neighbours, to put in her word and imposo 
her wishes (framettersi ed imporsi)—a proposition which was strongly condemned by 
the Marquis Alfieri as opposed to Italy’s real interests (Fanfulla, March 28, 29). 
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politique de lure, begun, with incredible levity, and without maturity 
of counsel or calculation of the cost, and one which at the 
time was disapproved by Signor Orispi himself. The whole policy 
seems the more improvident, as Italy is still a very young nation, and, 
if it has vast resources in its soil and industry, wants time to develop 
them. The Austrian War-Minister, General von Bauer, speaking in 
the delegations not long ago, said that the great military Powers were 
at present engaged in a sort of financial warfare, each one trying to 
outstrip the others in the race of armaments. This emulation is 
everywhere felt as a serious evil. It is not only that the incessant 
inventions of new rifles, guns, and powder necessitate immense ex- 
penditure, but that the ever-increasing numbers of men kept under 
arms are at the same time lost to productive industry.’ France, Ger- 
many, and Russia stand in a different position. France is a very rich 
country, with a vast power of endurance, and if she appears to have at 
last touched the limit of her resources, she seems at any rate to have 
recovered, under MM. Carnot and Constans, a stable government. 
German policy is ably directed by the Emperor William and General 
von Caprivi; the public debt is still insignificant; taxation is not 
heavy; and if certain imposts, such as the corn duties, are open to 
objection, the revenue could easily be raised by a reasonable reform 
of the taxes on sugar, beer, and brandy. The Russian Empire exists 
under special conditions, differing from those of Western countries, and 
in case of a war would probably not hesitate to stop the interest on 
its foreign debt. Austria-Hungary has a very large National Debt, 
her taxes are very heavy, and the present financial equilibrium, which 
exists only on paper, will be again disturbed by the new military 
demands. Nevertheless, it must be admitted that the political situation 
of Austria makes it an imperative necessity for her to stand prepared 
for all events, and Count Kalnoky’s policy is universally acknowledged 
to be as prudent as it is firm. The case of Italy is somewhat 
different: Her debt and taxes are as heavy as those of Austria, if not 
heavier ; she has no direct menace to meet, like that which hangs 
over Austria from the complications in the Balkan peninsula; and 
yet, in the teeth of existing financial difficulties, Signor Crispi insists 
on these enormous armaments, and the continuation of his African 
policy. If at last the long-threatened crash of war, should come, 
where is he to find the money without which nothing can be done, if 
by his improvident policy he has already exhausted the resources of 
the country in time of peace ? 


i. 


But while the policy pursued by the Italian Government must be 
regarded as principally responsible for the prevailing financial embarrass- 
ment, it has also had other serious consequences, bearing first upon 
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the organisation of the public credit itself, and then upon its relation 
to the economic condition of the country at large. 

_ Cavour, looking round for a powerful financial instrument to aid in 
his work of unification, founded the Banca Sarda, which had branch 
establishments in nearly all parts of Italy, and a capital which gra- 
dually rose to 150,000,000 fr. It swallowed up the minor banks, 
such as those of the Emilia and of Venice, and, after the annexation 
of Rome, became the Banca Nazionale. But later on, the principle 
of having one large bank was abandoned, and, by the law of 1874, the- 
power of issuing notes was granted to six establishments, two of which 
have no shareholders, but constitute what in Italy is somewhat. 
curiously called an “Opera Pia,” or a fund administered by public 
functionaries on behalf of the public; while the other four are limited 
liability companies. Of these the Banca Nazionale answers, by its 
constitution and importance, to the Banks of England, France, and 
Germany ; and the remaining three are comparatively small concerns, 
having in all a capital of little more than 40,000,000 fr. 

The law of 1874 thus continued the issue of bank-notes as a mono- 
poly, but distributed it among six establishments, two of which (those 
of Naples and Sicily) were by their nature unfit for the functions 
entrusted to them, because, lacking the stimulus of private interest 
and of the personal responsibility of the directors and shareholders, 
they were not sufficiently sensitive to the fluctuations of the market. 
The law, however, did not give rise to any grave inconveniences, 50 
long as the forced currency of notes continued, because during that 
period the banking concerns of Italy had, properly speaking, no inter- 
national character. But no sooner had Signor Magliani restored the 
monetary circulation than there arose a lively competition among the 
six banks, and this was increased by the fact that the Government 
was continually obliged to have recourse to one or other of them for 
its extraordinary expenses; and as, in its international affairs, the 
Government could rely only on the Banca Nazionale, it found itself 
in the dilemma of having either to maintain the limited power of 
that bank, or to transgress the principle of plurality laid down by the 
existing law. Nevertheless, these practical difficulties in the working of 
the Act have not converted the statesmen who guide the destinies of 
the country, nor given them the courage to enforce a sound econo- 
mical system in the face of political and party intrigues. The Act of 
1874 remains unrepealed. 

These economic evils are aggravated by evils of a political kind. 
In the Southern provinces of the kingdom many of the old bad cus- 
toms encouraged by the former Governments have remained in force. 
The old ignorance, corruptibility, and corruption are by no means 
extirpated ; and the ‘‘ Camorre,” or secret societies, have still such power 
that the authorities are obliged to reckon with persons who, to say 
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the least, do not stand high in the public esteem. We may express 
this opinion frankly, severe as it may at first sight seem, because, on 
the one hand, all agree that the fault of this state of things does not 
lie with the population, who are rather its victims than its supporters, 
and, on the other hand, marked symptoms of improvement are not 
wanting; and these are the more welcome, as the Southern Italians 
have qualities of character and intellect which give promise that 
they will not long be behind any of their countrymen when once 
the old superstitions and bad traditions are overcome. But while we 
must in fairness acknowledge how much the present is an advance 
upon the past, we must not deceive ourselves as to the vast difference - 
between what we see in the present and what we hope for the future. 
Now it cannot be disputed that a bank which has the privilege of 
issuing paper-money must be held in such estimation that no breath 
of suspicion can rest on the regularity and impartiality of its dealing. 
But this unfortunately is not the case with the Banks of Naples and 
Sicily. Accusations have of late been launched against them, the 
truth of which we are not prepared to affirm, but which, if false, 
ought to have been refuted at once, and by irresistible proofs. It is 
said that the position of the Bank of Naples has been compromised 
by loans made and credit given without sufficient security ; and the 
bank is further accused of having become a vast electioneering 
agency, and of granting subventions which had no other Justification 
than a political object. The Director of the Bank of Naples was 
accused in open Parliament of having used its funds for purposes 
of political propagandism; while as to the Bank of Sicily, some 
important documents bearing on a question personal to some of its 
administrators are said to have disappeared from among its papers, 
thus compromising the Director of the Bank, a man held in high 
esteem, and believed to be inaccessible to political manœuvres. 
The Government has now ordered an inquiry into the condition of 
all banks of issue; but the general terms of the measure are com- 
monly regarded as a device to avoid the appearance of directing 
the investigation against the two Southern banks in particular, At 
any rate, it has been decided, in the case of these two banks, to 
dissolve the present management, and appoint a Government Com- 
missioner. 

It is evident that measures of this kind cannot restore the public 
confidence, so long as the guilty remain unpunished ; while, in a crisis 
such as Italy is at present passing through, proceedings like these 
injure the public credit and weaken the position of the banks of issue 
generally. It was the duty of the Government, not to shield the 
offenders by measures intended simply to pacify the public, but to 
visit their offences with unflinching severity, and thus rally round 
themselves all that is good and sound in the country, to help to tide 
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over the immediate effect on the market.’ It is in this way that the 
English Government and the Bank of England have acted in times of 
crisis, when industrial conditions at home have embarrassed their 
relations with foreign countries. The Government would never have 
allowed the Bank of England to meddle with politics, nor would its 
Directors ever have thought of doing so; and when Parliament has 
consented, as it did in 1857, to suspend the limits laid down by 
Peel’s Act to the issue of notes, the Bank has, at the same time, 
raised its rate of discount until the crisis has passed over. 

The organisation of credit is, as we have seen, difficult in Italy, 
which has no such central Bank ; but there also the banks privileged 
to issue notes represent a reserve to which, in critical times, the 
public largely resort. ‘They form strongholds on which those indus- 
tries which are temporarily embarrassed, but in fact economically 
sound, may rely for support; but,for this very reason they must 
be carefully managed, and must not allow their magazines to be 
plundered. The Banks of Naples and Sicily are said to have granted 
large subventions without any sufficient guarantee—that of Naples, 
especially, preferring to aspire to a hollow popularity rather- than to 
maintain its own integrity. 

The position of the Banca Nazionale is different ; but it has com- 
mitted other economical errors. With a capital of a hundred and 
fifty millions, and having discounted, last year, bills to the amount of 
nearly three milliards, it has not known how to refuse the frequent 
appeals of the Government for help to prevent or lessen threatening 
disasters, when it ought to have had the courage to meet Ministerial 
pressure with the language of reason. Exactly because it is the 
strongest financial force in the country, it is its duty to keep its 
resources unimpaired in critical times. If it fails to do this, there 
remains nothing for it but a resort to extreme measures, more ruinous 
than the dangers which its pliancy was intended to avert. The 
‘Banca Nazionale not only issues notes and undertakes all sorts of 
financial transactions, but it is also a great industrial agency, and it 
was therefore the more dangerous for it to allow itself to be pressed 
by the Government into making grants in excess of its capital, The 
crisis at Turin was escaped by the help of the Banca Nazionale, in 
that of Rome it gave its ample support, and at Bari it intervened 
liberally ; so that wherever there has been a case of illness the Bank 
has acted at once as physician and sick-nurse. It cannot be denied 
that, so far as we can see, the credit of the Bank, which is bound up 
with that of the country, has hitherto remained . unshaken, notwith- 
standing the strain put upon it. Yet we may well ask whether the 
physician, whose place can be taken by no other in the last resort, 
has any right to exhaust, in services that do not belong to his proper 
domain, the forces which may at any time be called upon for the 
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fulfilment of his real and most urgent duties. The consequences of 
this intervention of the Banca Nazionale in the difficulties of other 
banks and of private speculators are at present not limited to so many 
millions. Nearly the whole of its capital is invested in speculations 
of doubtful success, some of which are almost sure to fail. And how 
is it to recover the twenty-eight millions which are believed to be in 
suspense, and which represent little less than a fifth part of its 
capital, so that it stands in almost the same position as the Bank 
of Naples, which has fifteen millions in suspense out of a capital of 
seventy-one millions? This state of things is aggravated by the open 
rivalry existing between the heads of the great establishments, so 
that you cannot converse with any one on the condition of Italian 
credit without hearing this or that director spoken of with distrust. 
Whether these suspicions are or are not well founded we cannot say ; 
but it is greatly to be regretted that such suspicions exist; and we 
believe that it goes far to account for the unsatisfactory condition of 
the Banks. ; 

But if such be the disorganisation of credit in Italy, and such its 
causes, the question arises, how is it to be remedied? For the last 
three years we have seen the surplus of the country dwindling to a 
deficit, the war of tariffs with France producing a serious depression 
of the rate of exchange, certain taxes pushed to such a height that . 
they have weakened industry by drying up its sources, banks failing 
or reduced to ask for a moratorium, other banks subsisting on their 
reserves and paying no dividend to the shareholders, and the revenue 
from taxes on consumption declining—a sure sign of the economic 
exhausion of the country. In short, after a period of comparative 
prosperity, the lean kine have swallowed up the fat ones, and the 
peninsula has been swept by all the ills that belong to a time of 
adversity. Nevertheless, one finds amongst the adherents of the 
Government and many other politicians an astonishing serenity and 
confidence in the future, as if by a sort of necessity fine weather must 
follow storm ; and they rather fix upon every symptom of apparent 
amelioration than labour to meet and overcome the difficulties that 
surround them. ‘This inclination to take things easily has its founda- 
tion, perhaps, in the somewhat fatalistic temperament of Southern 
countries; a little more enlightenment will lead them to discover 
that hoping for better weather does not do much to accelerate its 
coming, and that the first thing is to find out how to weather the 
storm, and the next, to go to sea next time in a better vessel.. Even 
now, there are men in Italy who are eagerly calling for reforms which 
will enable the country to meet any future crisis more successfully. 
They dislike the constant interference of the Government, which has 
so often meddled, not to the advantage of the country, in matters 
relating to the public credit; and they propose that, in matters so 
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delicate as these banking questions, the Government should be sur- 
rounded and counselled by persons on whom no shadow of suspicion 
can fall, This refers, not to suspicions of a personal kind, but to 
what, as we have said, does actually exist—the suspicion that public 
money is used for political and party purposes. These men would 
like, not. only to see transparent urns used at the elections, but to 
have the State coffers made of similar material, so as to enable the 
public to see that no unauthorised person meddles with the property 
of the nation. At the present moment the popular displeasure seems 
chiefly directed against the “ bears ” of the Exchange, who are accused 
of speculating on the crisis and discrediting the funds in order to 
profit by their fall; and the Government has been making a feint to 
pacify it by expelling some foreign journalists, who certainly were 
little to blame. But such arbitrary measures leave the real cause of 
the evil untouched; and well-informed people begin to fear that, 
while the subordinates are punished, the real authors of the banking 
crisis will go scot free. The fall of the funds may be attributable 
rather to real than to personal causes; but, on the other hand, it 
must be admitted that if the leading financiers had held together as 
they ought, much of the mischief might have been avoided. 

The national unity is indeed complete; but the economical and 
financial unity of Italy is scarcely yet sketched out, and still requires 
much care, because the provincial and party interests, which in matters 
political have been subordinated to the general good, are still very 
tenacious as regards matters of credit. 

Turning to the statistical reports, we find that Italy has, besides 
the six banks of issue, more than 100 ordinary credit-establishments, 
500 popular banks and co-operative lending societies, 200 savings 
banks, fourteen banks for agrarian purposes, and ten for household 
property—a number that seems excessivein proportion to the deposits, 
which are less than one milliard, and to the commerce of the country, 
which fluctuates between two and a half and two milliards. Such a 
network of institutions might be desirable in a community of much 
greater economic activity ; but in Italy neither the organisation nor 
the cohesion of the various elements corresponds with this numerical 
abundance. 

Timely reforms may do a good deal to place the credit of Italy . 
upon a surer foundation, and to develop the more hopeful economical 
elements in the country; but such reforms require a strong Govern- 
ment, and one which, in dealing with economical questions, holds itself 
above all party views. 


Iu. 


Finally, we have to speak of the commercial and industrial condi- 
tion of Italy, the statistical accounts of which are unfortunately 
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somewhat defective, either from the difficulty of collecting the neces- 
sary data, or from the want of a proper machinery for investigating 
them. 

At the time when Italy became a nation her foreign trade was 
limited to a milliard and a half, of which 900,000,000 were import, 
and only 600,000,000 export. But the political unification had an 
even more rapid and powerful influence than could have been expected 
on the industrial development of the country. In ten years the 
foreign trade had risen to two milliards, half import and half export— 
a, manifest improvement in quality as well as quantity. It is true 
that the period from 1871 to 1873 was obviously exceptional, because 
Italy profited by the disturbance of trade arising, in France especially, 
from the Franco-German war ; but the statistics of 1885 show a total 
of two and a half milliards, two-fifths being exports and three-fifths 
imports. This was a marked improvement, the exports having risen 
from +2; to +4; of the whole ; and the greater part of it was due to the 
French trade, which amounted to 830,000,000, or nearly one-third of 
the whole foreign commerce of the country. 

But when in 1879 Germany set the example of a return to higher 
protective duties, the protectionist school in Italy became impatient 
of this slow rate of increase, and sought to stimulate its development 
by artificial means. Seizing the opportunity afforded by the expira- 
tion of the treaties of commerce, they proposed a revision of the 
general customs tariff, not necessarily with the intention of pushing 
its provisions to an extreme height, but, at all events, with a view to 
raising it. But, as it always is in these cases, where legislative 
intervention promises larger profits to the citizen, the majority became 
exacting, and pressed for a higher and higher tariff; and finally in 
1885, after long debates in Parliament, a very high general tariff was 
drawn up, in which some items reached a prohibitive figure. The 
immediate effect of this was the non-renewal of the treaty of com- 
merce with France, the only country to which, roughly speaking, Italy 
exported more than she imported from it. The vast commerce of 
France suffered little from this collapse, for after a short stagnation it 
again followed its upward curve; but the much more precarious trade 
of Italy received a terrible blow from the loss, or partial loss, of the 
French market. From 2,608,000,000 fr. in 1887, it fell to 2,066,000,000 
fr.; and, what was worse, exportation was reduced to 891,000,000 fr., 
which was less than in any year since 1870. At the same time, as 
the new tariff raised not only the protective duties, but also the fiscal 
imposts on some colonial products, the consequence was a diminution 
of the revenue; and this, coinciding with the increased. military 
expenditure, aggravated the financial crisis. 

The worst of the difficulty is now over; but the measure has done 
great mischief, and has not even attained its professed object. The 
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Government have been obliged to give way, and to put an end to the 
war of tariffs with France; and now it will cost infinite labour to 
recover the lost ground in the French market, and particularly the 
market for Italian wines. Notwithstanding the ad valorem duties 
of 20, 80, and even 50 per cent., by which importation was to be 
hampered in order to increase the consumption of native products, 
the movement of exchange in 1889, and in the first six months of the 
present year, tends to reach its former level, the imports in 1889 having 
already reached one milliard, little less than it was before the new 
tariff, while the exports are much slower in regaining their former 
expansion. 

Yet, heavily as the Italians have paid for this futile experiment, 
there are people who even now repeat the maxim that a young indus- 
trial nation needs protection for its serious development. Others, in 
theory, profess themselves free-traders, and, indeed, most of those who 
have studied political economy at all admit that free-trade is the really 
scientific doctrine, and has been the tradition in Italy ever since it was 
inaugurated by Cavour; but, curiously enough, as soon as one passes 
from academic generalisations to concrete fact, the free-trader comes 
out with conditions and exceptions, and soon transforms himself into 
a real protectionist. Signors Magliani, Ellena, Luzzatti, Lampertico, 
Grimaldi, all fall into this inconsistency. In their parliamentary 
speeches they are quite capable of beginning with an orthodox free- 
trade introduction, and winding up by proposing the increase of some 
duty. Itis a fact that the principal authors of the tariff of 1885 are 
members of societies for the advancement of free-trade. This fine 
discrimination between theory and practice has indeed effaced the 
struggle between the “ liberalisti” and the “ vincolisti” of 1874, but 
people in general do not understand such subtle distinctions between 
principles and their practical application, and insist on judging the 
former by the latter. Those who have really studied the economical 
constitution of Italy recognise the error by which her leading men 
have allowed themselves to be carried away. It may be admitted that 
there are conditions under which protection is capable of producing 
good results, where it is only temporarily applied to save some threat- 
ened industry; but when these conditions are wanting, and high pro- 
tective duties are made a general and permanent system, the conse- 
quences cannot but be disastrous. If Italy were rich in capital, and 
' the attempt were made to stimulate certain industries peculiarly 
adapted to the country, protective duty, such as, for instance, that 
on silk products, might be understood ; but as the most serious feature 
of her economical condition is a want of capital, it is a great mistake 
to raise the price of articles which could be cheaply supplied by the 
foreign market, but which cannot be offered to the consumer as the 
product of the native industry except at an exorbitant price. Even in 
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the case of silk, which we admitted for argument’s sake, a closer inves- 
tigation will show that it is bad policy to foster its fabrication by arti- 
ficial means. Those who are distressed at some 300,000,000 fr, worth 
of raw silk being exported to France, Switzerland, Germany, and other 
countries, and would rather see it turned into silken fabrics in Italian 
looms than sent to furnish the great establishments of Lyons, Basle, 
and Crefeld with their raw material, overlook the fact that the rate of 
interest is much lower in those countries than in Italy, and that, as long 
as capital is so scatce and interest so high as it is at present in Italy, 
no raising of the duties on foreign silk goods will tempt that capital, 
on'any large scale, into the silk industry. If the capital and the 
savings of the country were to be doubled, and the rate of interest 
consequently diminished, silk mills like those we ‘have mentioned, 
which are the result of accumulated capital and an industry of long 
standing, would spring up in Italy of their own accord. Just as a 
\ man cannot learn a language in three months, even though he works 
, at it ten hours a day, because he has not time to digest what he learns, 
so & country like Italy, whose resources are only in process of develop- 
ment, cannot hurry her economic evolution without the risk of over- 
straining her own organism. 

Signs are not wanting, however, to show that a favourable reaction 
has setin. The fall of Signor Magliani, the late Minister of Finance, 
and the fact that Signor Ellena has not been allowed to succeed him, 
together with the superseding of Signor Luzatti as President of the 
General Committee of Ways and Means, show that the country has 
become awake to the errors of these gentlemen, and wishes to repair 
them. Signor Doda, the new Minister, has been able at once and 
without opposition to abolish the differential duties directed against 
France, which really have injured Italy herself; and he admits the 
necessity of revising the general tariff, There could be no more 
eloquent proof that progress has been made in the right direction, 


Iv. 


It remains to draw conclusions from the foregoing observations. 

1. The supreme necessity is, to restore the balance of the Budget. 
It is true that there are emergencies in the life of nations when politi- 
cal necessity overrides the rules of finance, and it is necessary, as the 
French say, “ faire flêche de tout bois.” Prussia, crushed by the ex- 
actions of Napoleon, yet found means to carry on a great war, from 
1818 to 1815, in order to liberate Germany from French domination, 
Austria, when threatened with disintegration in 1848 and 1849, in- 
curred vast debts to save herself. And, in the same way, the wars 
without which the unification of Italy was impossible necessitated 
large loans, involving a heavy deficit. But the same great Prussian 
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statesmen, who strained the resources of the country to the last man ¢ 
and the last thaler in a life-and-death struggle, immediately after the 
restoration of peace materially reduced the army, and introduced the 
strictest economics, so as to enable the impoverished country gradu- 
ally to regain her equilibrium. It was just this far-sighted strength- 
ening of the economical forces of Prussia during the interval of peace, 
that placed her in a position, later on, to achieve the unity of Ger- 
many. It was otherwise with Austria and Italy. Austria, after 
crushing the rebellion, kept up her army on a footing which far ex- 
. ceeded her resources ; and the consequence was that she was beaten 
both in 1859 and in 1866. Italy has now, in time of peace, increased 
her armaments to an extent which, as we have shown, was necessary, 
neither to her security, nor to the completeness of her military organi- 
sation ; and this policy has brought her to her present straits.” All 
friends of Italy wish to see her as strong as possible; but the very 
condition of that strength is financial soundness. The re-establish- 
ment of the equipoise between revenue and expenditure cannot be 
brought about by fresh taxation ; for the existing taxes already press 
too heavily on the population. The proof of this is to be found in the 
statistics of emigration, which are far higher in Italy than in any other 
continental State. The case of England stands by itself, because 
many parts of the United Kingdom are really over-populated, and 
because so large a proportion of the emigrants go to the British 
colonies. The emigration from tho Uñited Kingdom in 1888 was 
398,494, out of a population of thirty-eight millions.t In Germany, 
with her forty-seven millions of inhabitants, the number of emigrants, 
which in 1881 had risen to 229,902, had in 1888 dwindled to 98,568. 
Tn Italy, with a population of thirty millions and a half, it was as 
follows :— : 


1984... 147,017. | 1887 . . 215,665 
1885 .  . 157,198 1888 .  . 290,736 
1886 .  . 167,829 


And meanwhile the excess of births over deaths was when at its 
highest (in 1884) only 350,380 ; and in 1888, 296,971.§ It is true 
that part of this emigration is only temporary, consisting of labourers, 
who go to France, Switzerland, or Germany, with the intention of 
returning. But even deducting these, the fact remains, that perma- 
nent emigration has increased more rapidly in Italy than in any other 
country. In 1888, as many as 204,264 went out to America alone, 


* As the Marquis Alflori said in the Scnate last March, “ the Tiiple Alliance must, of 
course, bo maintained , but Italy’s share in it must be proportionate to her strength and 
hor interests, which aro, in the main, pacific. Itis all a question of proportion; but 
on that proportion depends the well-being of the country.” 

Statistical Tables relating to Emigration, &c., in 1888 Board of Trade, Feb. 1889. 

Monatshefte zur Statistik des deutschen Reiches, 1889. I. 

Statistica della Emigrazione italiana avvenuta nell’ Anno 1888. Roma, 1889. 

Turicllo computes their numbers at 88,968 in 1884; at 80,164 in 1885; and at 
82,474 in 1886 (“ Govorni o Goveinati in Italia,” 1889, p. 34). 
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and of these, 65,958 went to the Argentine Republic. All these emi- 
grants are finally lost to the mother country. Now it is, as we have 
already observed, not over-population and the want of expansion which 
cause this excessive emigration. People go to South America in 
order to escape from their present distressed condition ; and the same 
remark applies to the temporary emigrants ; „for the Italian labourer 
goes from home to seek work where wages are higher and taxes lower. 
We believe we are, therefore, justified in saying that it should be the 
object of the Government to lighten and not to increase taxation ; and 
this is especially true as regards the salt tax, the land and house tax, 
and the tax on movable property. Again, as we have already observed, 
there are many branches of the civil service which ought to be better 
paid ; and the social legislation, if it is really to be carried into effect, 
will cost something for factory inspectors, &. So that it comes to 
this—that the only possible way to meet necessary expenses, and at 
the same time balance the Budget, is resolutely to cut down the army 
and navy expenditure to the figure which was regarded as sufficient in 
1877, and which there is no reason to regard as insufficient now. 

2. Such a reform will facilitate the re-organisation of credit, which 
has been shaken principally by the constant appeals of the Govern- 
ment for help from the bankers in its money difficulties. The Act of 
1874 will have to be reconsidered; and the question is, whether it 
would not be well to revert to Cavour’s systemi of one large bank with 
provincial branches. In any case, means must be taken to prevent 
the public credit being mixed up in any way with political and party 
questions, and to ensure that those who are at the head of the various 
establishments shall be above all suspicion. 

8. Treaties of commerce with fixed tariffs should be concluded, in a ` 
‘liberal spirit, with the principal foreign: countries, so that commerce 
and industry may be able to count on fixed dùties for definite periods, 
and not be exposed to sudden fluctuations caused by changes in the 
general tariff. 

4, All this requires‘sa strong Government ; by which we mean 
neither an arbitrary Governmentalism nor a despotic Radicalism. As 
the Marquis Alfieri once observed, few people seem to realise what a 
heavy burden has been laid, in our day, on the shoulders of the 
peoples by the semblance of sovereignty conferred upon them in the 
form of a democratic franchise.* But it is really only a semblance ; 
for experience goes far to show that no assemblies are more easily led 
by strong-willed politicians than those elected on this basis, The 
colonial policy of Italy was in fact inaugurated without the consent of 
Parliament, which found itself face to face with the Jait accompli ; 
and though the fresh outlay for military armaments was voted ' by the 


* Yor, as Mr. Herbert Spencer puts it, “ The political superstition of the divine right 
of Pai:liaments has 1eplaced that of the divine tight of Kings.” 
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Chambers, they were induced to vote it by the authority of Signor 
Magliani. The President of the Oouncil, in his speech of last March, 
from which we have already quoted, attempted to divide the Parlia- 
ment into-Conservatives and Radicals. He was sharply contradicted 
by the Marquis Alfieri, who said that such a distribution of terms was 
as false as it would be to make a distinction between Conservatives and 
Liberals in Italy. The real division of men in Italy, corresponding 
to the real division of opinions, was into Moderates, who are Liberals, 
and Radicals, who are Absolutists.* 

Signor Crispi himself has, in fact, undergone that same “ tras- 
formismo” which he denounced in the time of Signor Depretis. He 
has tried to create a majority without clearly defined political prin- 
ciples, on the ground that practical reforms are the only object to be 
aimed at. He averred, indeed, in his speech of May 31, that ho had 
never abandoned his old principles ; but variations from his former 
policy are constantly being proved against him ; and he has, in fact, 
become the representative of the “autoritarians.” In the speech just 
referred to, he not only declared that the country needed a strong 
popular Government, but added that the State could not tolerate, 
outside Parliament, the propagation of ideas which it deemed hurtful’ 
and dangerous. 

The most hopeful sign of palitioal life in Italy, as it seems to us, is 
the Federazione Cavour, the new organisation of the Moderate 
` Liberals. The tacit convention between the present Ministry and its 
majority is the reciprocal insurance of remaining in power. ‘The 
Federazione Cavour, on the contrary, goes back to the traditions of the 
great statesman whose name it bears, who was always a true Liberal, 
` resting the right of parliamentary discussion on hroad representative 
principles, but who, at the same time, was as heartily opposed to 
dogmatic Radicalism as to the once famous alliance of the throne and 
the altar. The Federation has already made considerable progress, 
and has rallied to it most of the more intelligent Moderates. We 
trust it may have further successes in the coming elections ; for in pro- 
portion to its rising influence will be the chance of our seeing those 
reforms inaugurated which we believe are necessary to place the affairs 
of Italy on a sounder economical basis. 

F. HENRICH GEFFOKEN. 


* Tho real Radicals, however, and their few adherents (who are partisans of the 
Italia irredenta, and are now clamowing for the Trentino and Trieste, while they 
ignore, oddly enough, the far more Italian Swiss canton of Tessin) are quite without 
influence, because everybody can see that such a policy as theirs must involve the 
country in fresh wats. 
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REMEDIES FOR IRISH DISTRESS. 


HE coming session of Parliament will hava its, time largely 
devoted, again,, to a discussion of the Irish question. Promi- | 
ment’ among the subjects to be considered will be the distress. 
occasioned by the failure of the potato crop. And here we shall 
have the inevitable divergence of view, even upon matters of fact, 
which party ‘feeling: introduces into every Parliamentary debate, on, 
every phase of the Irish problem. It will be asserted, on the one hand, 


* by those in sympathy with the Irish people, that the potato crop has 


~ 


been. all but a complete failure along the whole Western sea-board of 
Ireland. Per contra, the- supporters of Her Majesty’s Government. 
will contend thet the extent of the distress has been greatly exagge- . 
rated, and ‘for political: purposes. Parliament will be divided’ in its: 


‘opinions for the same reasons, and to the samé extent, that the organs:: 


of political opinion have been in conflict over the matter since the oy 


‘of distress was first raised in July. 


It is of the utmost importance that the real éxtent of the failure. 


of the food, crop of the poorest portions of ‘Ireland should be known: 


to the public. There has been, and, unfortunately, there is still,, 

some exaggeration, on both sides. On the part of the people there ie: 
this to be said in extenuation of the ery of “ widespread famine.” 
They have a vivid recollection of the criminal neglect of the Govern- 
ment in 1846, on the very eve of the Great Famine of that period. 

Tt is known in every peasant’s home in Ireland that tens of thousands 
of lives were ‘lost, but yet ‘a generation ago, through the indifferencé 


which: the then euler. of Ireland exhibited.towards a starving nation, 


notwithstanding ‘the. warnings of O'Connell, Smith O’Brien, and 
others, of what would happen if timely provision: were not made. 


_ And even later still, in the, partial famine of 1879 and 1880, it is 
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remembered, especially in the West of Ireland, that when the čty of 
impending distress was first raised, the then Government of Ireland, 
_ through its spokesman in the House of Commons, the Rt. Hon. James 
Lowther, M.P., declared that the alarm was sounded for political 
objects only, and that no real’ danger was to be apprehended. For’ 
the peasantry living in the distressed areas, subject as, they are to 
chronic destitution, and knowing that one of England’s favourite 
panaceas for Irish poverty has always been Irish emigration, allow-- 
ance must be made for the:cry of “ famine” that has gone up along 
- the Western sea-board. 

There has been exaggeration on the other side, and of a more cruel 
-character. Mr. Jackson, M.P., the Financial Secretary of the 
Treasury, and other supporters of Her Majesty's Government, includ- 
ing Mr. Leonard Courtney, M.P., have told the public that they have 
been to Ireland, that they have gone on s tour of inspection to-the 
` districts where destitution was most to be expected, and that they 
have found little or nothing in the actual state of things to justify 
the alarm that has been sounded. ‘The reliableness of this “ inspec- 
tion” of the poor logalities made by visitors like Mr. Jackson 
may be rightly estimated from the fact, which has been publicly 
stated and not since contradicted, that the Financial Secretary of the 
Treasury spent but one night in Gweedore, in Donegal, and that 
inside of an hotel. It has been asserted by the Rev. James 
McFadden that Mr. Jackson visited no house and took no steps, 
beyond driving through Gweedore, to ascertain whether or not the . 
distress was likely to be acute or otherwise in this poor district during 
the winter. eee 

From my point of view, the present distress; be it great or small, 
should lead more to a consideration of a permanent remedy for the. 
state of things always to be found in the social condition of the people 
of the distressed areas, than to a passing provision for the present partial 
failure of the potato crop. I agree with what Mr. Tuke says at the 
end of his letter in-the Times of October 15, excepting where he 
talks of “ congested” districts, as I fail to.see where congestion, in 
the real meaning of the word, is found in any part of the West of 
Ireland, if we take into account the waste and unoccupied land that is 
‘ to be seen on every hand. Mr. Tuke says: : 


“This is the third time in the last ten years that a partial failure of the 

, Potato ‘crop has placed the inhabitants of portions of the congested districts 
of Ireland in mare or less danger of scarcity of food, and it is perfectly evi- 
dent that the material condition of these districts is such as to render the 
recurrence of similar periods a certainty whenever the climatic influences are 
unfavourable to the growth of the potato. . . . . The evil is one which no 
merely political measurés can remedy, and must equally recur, whether 
Ireland is subject to British or Irish rule. Is it not possible, after the 
experience of the past, for men of all shades of political opinion, and irre- 
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spective of party, to unite and inaugurate such economic measures as will 
. surely, though it may be slowly, remove this constantly recurring cause of 
sapo and suffering t”. 


. 


Subject to the objection I have rady taken to the terma “€ con- 
gested districts,” and to the further remark which implies that “ Irish 
rule” would be as resourceless as the present system, in providing 
an efficient remedy for periodical destitution—a remark in which I do 
not coincide—Mr. Tuke’s conclusions are beyond dispute. 

The ‘‘ economic measures” which- Mr. Tuke suggests (and we may 
confidently take it that Mr. Tuke is voicingthe opinions of Her Majesty’s 
Government, in this particular instance) are not difficult to understand. 
Mr. Tuke believes in the emigration ofthe Irish people out of Ireland. 
It'is the one sovereign remedy for Irish social ills which the philenthro- 
pists of, England have always held to. It is the remedy which Mr. 
Balfour evidently had in’ his mind when, speaking in Newcastle the 
other day, he referred to the “excessive population in the West of 
Ireland.” Excessive population! Mr. Balfour must have been draw- 
ing largely on the ignorance or the credulity of his Newcastle Tory 
audience when he made use of this extraordinary expression. The. 
population of the West of Ireland is less, per the number of human 
beings to the square mile, than that of any of the other provinces of 
Treland, or of any country in‘Europe. From 1841 to 1881, the number of 
houses in the province of Connaught alone decreased 95, 000, repre- 
senting a population of over 470,000 that had disappeared out of five 
counties within those forty years. When we calculate, in addition to 
this decrease, what the natural increase would have been, if these 
half a million of people had remained in Connaught, we can then 
understand what a mockery it is to talk of “ excessive ‘population ” 
in such a depleted country. I-believe Mr. Balfour has never been in ` 
Connaught. This may possibly account for his astounding ignorance 
of the economic conditicns of that part of Ireland. 

The Chief Secretary, on the same subject and on the same occasion, 
lectured the Irish politicians because they did not ‘‘ preach to the 
Irish people that possibly they might be better off if they depended 
less on the potato.” Mr. Balfour speaks as if the Irish people, in ' 
the distressed areas, had the choice and the facilities of cultivating 
whatever kind of food it might please their friends to recommend to 
them. If Mr. Balfour had thé most elementary acquaintance with 
the West of Ireland, he would know that the reason why the people 
are so dependent upon the potato for their sustenance, and why we 
are face to face with visitations. of periodic distress, is because the 
people. are actually restricted to the poorest kind of land, and to the 
smallest quantity of this land, for which, in addition, they are rented . 
exorbitantly. Upon this last point I shail give testimony of far 
greater weight than the evidence of Mr. Balfour. The late Mr. John 
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Bright, speaking in the House of Commons during the passage of 
‘the Land Act of 1881, of the cottiers of Connaught, said : 

“ These men, living-i in hovels scarcely better than wigwams, have 

three or four or five acres of land, that really is so poor that it seems 


`. almost impossible for them to live upon it. Mr. Tuke has given im 


, his pamphlet the testimony of a Yorkshire farmer visiting that region. 
He’ said. he believed the farms had on them what was three or four 

- times the original value, which had been put on the land entirely by 
the small tenants.” 

What is wanted ‘is, that these industrious peasants should have access 
to the enormous tracts of grazing and waste land that are to be found 
in every one of the Western couhties. In their present condition, con- 

» fined to holdings of inferior land, averaging not more than five, acres, 
the cottier peasants are compelled to cultivate that article of food which 
will yield the largest results to their labour: that is, the potato. Its 
cultivation, and the dependence of fhe people upon it, are necessities 
of their present economic condition. Give them more land, double or 
treble the size of their holdings, and the advice which Mr. Balfour 

gives to Irish politicians, to preach dependence upon some other article 
of food than the potato, could and would be followed. 

The increase ‘in the size of their holdings would enable them to 
cultivate, besides the potato, such eatables as oats, lentils, peas, 

. beans, cabbages, and other kinds of cereal and farinaceous foods, 
suitable to the humid climate of Ireland, which would make the 
people practically independent of the potato, and secure them against 
the: consequences of its chronic failure. This is the only true economic 
remedy for Irish distress. It is an obvious and natural remedy, and 
one which it ought not to he difficult to apply. 

_ All political parties are now agreed, mare or less, upon the 
principle of migration. The Government, in their Land Purchase Bill 
of last year, were prepared to apply this principle, under certain safe- 
guards, to what are termed the “congested districts.” Why cannot 
Mr. Balfour drop his Land Purchase scheme, which is opposed by 
both the Liberal and the Parnellite parties, as well.as by many ,” 
' supporters of Her Majesty's Government? To persist in carry- 
ing through Parliament the Bill of last Session; to propose 
‘ that a pauperised peasantry should go through the farce of 
“purchasing” their holdings, and thereby stereotyping their present 

‘partially pauperised condition, would be nothing short of a piece of 
criminal legislative folly. I do not believe that the Government, 
with all its insensibility to national sentiment in Ireland, and to 
popular feeling in Great Britain, will have the hardihood to perpetrate . 

-æ job of that kind now. But an honest attempt to provide something 
like a ‘permanent remedy for recurring destitution in the West of 
Ireland would command the support.of every political party, and 
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would enlist the assent .and the sympathies of the taxpayers . ` 
generally. : : f 

Financially considered, a scheme of migration, adequate to the 
necessities of the case, need not alarm any one. One-third of the. 
sum which Mr. Balfour proposed that Parliament should vote for the 
purposes of the Land Purchase Bill, would more than suffice to banish ` 
the cause of recurring distress from the Western counties once and for 
all. It:would be money well expended, no matter from what point 
of view—English or Irish—it may be considered. Part of the neces- 
sary means for the working of such a scheme is already in existence. 
Ifthe Land Commission were empowered by Act of Parliament to - 
acquire land for. migration ,purposes, it would only be necessary 
to invest the Commission with authority to expropriate such land- 
lords and graziers as are in possession of land deemed suitable 
for the object in view. There would be little or no opposition to 
the exercise of such authority. The question would be one of price 
only, and the practical knowledge possessed by the Department pre- ` 
sided over by Commissioners McCarthy and Lynch would be a 
. guarantge to the public that no unreasonable compensation would be 
given to.the few proprietors who would be required to surrender their 
land for the carrying ont of the proposals which Parliament would ` 
ranction. 

It would be essential to success, however, that in whatever addi- 
tional machinery might be required to carry out a migration scheme, 
a regard for public feeling should be shown. County government, 
if it existed, would, of course, supply the representative element which 
che taxpayers of the three countries would look for and demand in 
the application of such a measure as that suggested. Pending the 
advent of Local Government in Ireland, special provision could be 
made for local representation upon such a Migration Board or Depart- 
ment as would form the kernél of the Bill which would be submitted 
to Parliament. To some little extent this was proposed in the 
migration part of Afr. Balfour’s Bill of last year, and all that would 
have to be dore in thé new measure would be to widen the area of 
representation, and to make some provision of an elective nature that - 
would enable working men to have a voice in the appropriation of 
‘such lands as the State would acquire for the general purposes of 


' the Bill, 


An absolutely essential part of any scheme of migration dealing 
with the people along the West coast of Ireland, should be their train- 
ing in improved methods of agriculture. .With more land to their 
holdings, there would be every incentive to increased industry, and, I 
believe, every desire on the part of the’ poor people to build themselves 
ap into a state of social self-dependence. Normal schools of agricul- 
ture would have to be established in each county, if not in each 


! 
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barony, in which the migration principle might be applied. These 
schools could be placed under the charge of the Christian Brothers, 
whose admirable system of industrial education is so much appreciated 
in Belgium and in France. The people would have confidence in such 
teachers, 'and.no friction would be likely to arise. 

The money required for the, working of such a migration scheme as 
that suggested, need not come from any source outside of Treland, and 
beyond what is due to her on account of excessive taxation. The 
Committee which was appointed near the close of the last session, on 
the motion of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, to inquire into the 
financial relations of Ireland with Great Britain, will, it is presumed, 
report when its labours are finished that, Ireland's contribution to the 
Imperial Treasury has been far higher than her taxable capacity 
should have been burthened with, Mr. Giffen’s evidence on this 
point will be conclusive with all dispassionate critics :— 


. “Tyeland’s gross contributions are now about £7,000,000, byt duties are 
' paid in Ireland on spirits consumed in England, and duties are paid in 
England on tobacco and tea consumed in Ireland. It seems to be believed 
that, after corrections are made on this head, about £6,700,000 repre- . 
sents the contributions of Ireland for Imperial purposes; the contributions 
of Great Britain being nearly ten times that amount. In other words, 
Ireland, while constituting only about one-twentieth of the United King- 
dom’ in resources, nevertheless. pays one;tenth or one-eleventh of the 
taxes. Ireland ought to pay about £3,500,000, and it .pays nearly 
£7,000,000. At present nearly, the whole taxable income of the Irish 
people is, an fact, absorbed by the State. The taxable income being about 
£15,000,000 only, the Imperial Government, as we have seen, takes nearly 
£7,000,000, and the local taxes are over £3,000,000 more, or about 
£10,000,000 in all. The taxable income is that which remains after the 
smallest average allowance per head for the bare necessaries of life has been 
deducted. So large a proportion of taxation to taxable income would be 
a serious fact for any country, and there can be little accumulation in 
Ireland under such conditions. Considerations, like these, which are so 
material, have hitherto made no impression on tle Imperial Parliament.” 


The application of whatever money may be legally due to Ireland 
from this excessive taxation to the permanent alleviation of Irish 
distress, would be a popular act of justice, which could not help being 
productive of great good all round. 

It is to be feared, however, that what the Government will propose 
to Parliament will not be a permanent but a temporary relief, and , 
that the main feature of their scheme will be emigration. Emigra- 
tion is undoubtedly what Mr. Tuke hints ‘at in the “economic 
measures” he suggests in his letter to the Times. The expatriation 
of what remains of the Celtic portion of the population of Ireland is 
also likely to appeal for sanction and support to the landlord Tory 
party. A weekly paper, supposed to be controlled, if not owned, by 
a subordinate member of Her Majesty’s Government, has already . 
openly advocated the converting of the whole West of Ireland into “a 
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series of giie ranches.” It behoves, therefore, all who, are opposed. 
alike to the further depopulation of Ireland, and to the extension of 
the huge grazing farms which have already all but destroyed the 
sources of agricultural industry in a great part of that country, to be on 
the alert and to be prepared to give every possible opposition to such 
a policy. The sending of twenty or thirty thousand families from 
Treland to Canada should be, and would be, resisted all round. It 
would give rise to feelings of bitterness and opposition in Ireland, 
while it would be sure to awaken hostile apprehensions in the minds 
of the working classes of Canada and the United States. The de- 

_ portation of such a number of poor people to Canada would mean the 
expenditure of an enormous amount of money, if the emigration was 
not to be carried out in a spirit of indifference as to how the people 
fared after they left Ireland. It is safe to say, therefore, that a 
.scheme of emigration, pire and simple, is not likely to find full favour 
with Parliament, nor to win any appreciable support from public 
opinion. 

The minor remedy of the Government, will probably confine itself 
to the construction of a few light railways, and the sanction of out- 
door relief in Unions where acute distress may exist. 

The building of railways in Donegal, Mayo, Galway, and Claie, 
will effect some good presently: and permanently. Employment 
will be found, during at least ‘a’ portion of the winter, for some 
people in some parts of the distressed areas, and the laying down of 
these railways will, undoubtedly, be of some permanent value to the 
localities. Opposition to this part of the policy of Her Majesty’s 
Government is therefore uncalled for. Doubtless the object of the 
Government, in proposing to construct these lines, is to offer so much . 
of a bribe to the Irish people. From this point of view, there -is 
some justification for some of the Parliamentary objection that has 
been taken to the light railways project. But as the Irish people are 
not so easily bribed out of their national convictions as all that, and 
as we are face to face with a.season of severe destitution, the work 
which the building of these railways will supply, in several of the 
districts of the West, should be welcomed as a real relief measure 
for the winter and spring now before us. 

Now, as to the probable extent of this destitution, my own opinion. 
is that it will not be nearly as acute or as widespread as was the 

‘distress of 78 and 80. The, calamity of those years was occasioned, 
as much, if not more, by debilitated seed as by a wet summer. 

Since then, new and vigorous seed potatoes have been introduced 
into the country. In most instances the substituted seed was such as , 
grows best in peaty soil, and makes the stoutest resistance to adverse 
climatic conditions. „But where the seed has again become debilitated, 
or where, as unfortunately i is largely the case, “the worst potatoes are 


t 
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«put on one side for seed, purposes, the crop of 1890 is a complete and 
_ disastrous failure. Ih the districts where this has occurred, ‘districts 
that may be said to comprise one or two of the Unions in Donegal, 
Mayp, and Galway, and, probably, one each in Clare, Kerry, and West 
Cork, full relief of some kind must be provided from the end of 
November until next year’s harvest: supplies the people with their own. 
food, This, of course, implies that new seed potatoes must be got for 
the people,within these Unions, early i in the new year. It is not likely 
that much opposition will be given to a proposal for Government help 
in this matter. There was an Act passed in 1880, at the instance of 
Col. Nolan, M.P., which enabled the Local Goremament Board in 
Ireland to loan seed, or the price of seed, to distressed tenants through 
the Poor Law Boards. A similar measure will have to be pase in 
the coming Session. 

The form which the immediate and pressing relief shall take ate 
to be a matter of anxious consideration td all those who have the moral 
welfare of the Irish peasantry at heart. That direct relief, either in 
food or in money, has a demoralising .effect upon the people, is 
. beyond dispute. That is admitted all round. and by none mote 
readily than by those who know the people best and are most anxious 
to come to their assistance in face of this calamity. It is not, however, 
an easy matter to decide how assistance of this kind can be given that 
shall combine the necessary relief with the minimum of injurious conse- 
quences.' It ought to be a condition, both of Government effort and 
of whatever is attempted by public. benevolencé, that work of some 
kind should be done by those to whom relief is extended. 

In 1886, on the occasion of a partial famine in the Island of 
Achill, which is “again threatened with severe destitution, the 
respected parish priest, the Rev. Father O’Connor, aided By the 
then Protestant minister, the Rev. Mr. Grear, superintended the 
construction of over one hundred miles of road by the islanders, by 
means of money which was supplied by me out of a small fund which 
American friends placed at my disposal. ‘These roads are of per- 
manent use, while the money and the food that were given to those 
who built them were received as wages and not as doles of charity. 
‘ In each of the Unions where acute distress will exist during the 
winter and spring months, there ought to be no difficulty in getting 
the people, through the medium of local committees, to undertake 
asefal work of some kind or other. 

Outside the districts specified where severe distréss will be found, 
there are numerous other places, where the bad nature of the land, 
and the inferior character of the seed, have brought about a failure of 
the potato crop, in some degree less pronounced, but nevertheless to 
such an extent as will make a dependence upon this yield difficult and 
precarious. What is to be done for the people in these places is 
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redlly hard to determine. Into the workhouse they will not, and 
should not go; because when once the stigma of pauperism attaches to, 
the Irish peasant, he becomes afterwards worthless to himself, to his 
country, and to society. These are cases in which neither the Govern- 
ment nor the Poor-Law Unions are likely to intercede—where the 
persons relieved are not prepared to pay the penalty of the work- 
house for the relief that is offered. It is here where ‘some public 
effort will be called for before the winter is over, and ‘which will 
have to be continued on through the spring and early summer. 
How is this -effort to be put forth, and how is the relief, wher 
obtained, to be applied ? Five or six (practically rival) committees - 
sprang into active philanthropy in 1879-80, the result being that ' 
while few if any of our people suffered from starvation, a great 
` number, who really needed no help, obtained it, just the same. A 
repetition of anything of this kind would be a calamity almost as 
bad as to allow some victims of the potato blight to die of hunger. 
The moral death of thonsands will tell more ‘injuriously on, Ireland 
than veritable cases of starvation could possibly do. Both these 
evils could, however, be avoided if a central committee of prac- 
tical men undertook the task of administering whatever help might 
be contributed to meet the exigencies of the distress, : 

But there are a few other considerations which cannot be over- 
looked in @ discussion of remedies for Irish distress. America, true 
ĉo the generous impulses of her people, has already moved in the 
matter of providing relief. What is Ireland going to do? or, rather, 
why should any external help be either asked for or expected ? 
There are over £80,000,000 of money in Ireland at this 
moment, in banks and otherwise. A mere tithe of this would suffice 
to avert starvation from the people dnd the shame of alms receiving 
from the country. Again, food in enormous quantities—in’ cattle, 
sheep, pigs, butter, bacon, eggs, &c. &c.—will be shipped every week 
during the winter, as was the case in 1879-80, while relief will be 
coming in the opposite direction for the succour of a country which 
exports such food! Do not these astounding anomalies in the 
economic condition of Ireland point to a real, a lasting remedy, as 
being the one paramount duty which the recurrence of distress, for 
the third time in ten years, imposes upon Parliament ? 


MICHAEL Davirr. 


[Nov. 


i 
T is my intention to bring before the British public gome facts 
regarding the relations of Mr. Henry Stanley to Emin Pasha. 
In the controversy which has arisen with reference to.this subject, 
the old motto, “ audiatur et altera pars” should be applied ;—the 


` more so, as many charges. have been brought against Emin Pasha - 


which he cannot contradict or refute because he is absent. 

The accusation of being partial cannot certainly be raised against 
me, I hayeever been as much a sincere admirer of the explorer of the 
Congo river as of the man wha, under Gordon, organised the equatorial 
province of Egypt, and alone resiste successfully for years the 
advance ef Mahdism. But I know that the English public will care 
’ to hear Emin Pasha speak for himself rather than come to conclusions 
unfair or even unjust. ; 

What I am about to publish now was told me at Mpwapwa by 
_ Emin Pasha himself, with the understanding that I should be per- 
mitted to publish it. 

According to what Emin told me, the first time Stanley arrived 
at the Mwata Nzige, he was in an almost ruined condition. Emin 
thought that Stanley, wonld not have been able to return if he had 
not given him food and help. Naturally I am -unable to endorse or 
refate this opinion. According to my views existence in Africa 
depends not so much on exterior resource, as on personal resource, 


and in ‘the latter'kind Mr. Stanley has never been wanting. His. 
capacity of finding expedients of all kinds was fally acknowledged by 


Emin Pasha, and his presence of mind, his resolution, had made on 
him a deep impression. a 


When Stanley arrived at the Mwata Nzige for the second time, he 


vat once announced to the Pasha that’he had with him orders from » 
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the Khedive to evacuate the equatorial province. The Khedive, he | 
said, wished to give up the whole Soudan, and could not allow any 
longer that one of his Governors should maintain himself on the 
Upper Nile. This communication of Stanley cannot fail to appear 
strange ;—the more so that it was in direct opposition to the interests of 
civilisation and European politics, the oly motives which had ostensibly . 
led to Steinley’s expedition. Stanley, by making himself the carrier of a 
‘message doing away with all the work of civilisation on the Upper 
Nile, was working for barbarism in general, and for Mahdism in parti- 
cular. If it was intended to open up Central Africa to European 
civilisation, the first thing to do was to strengthen Emin’s position 
in Equatoria, not to abolish it. © What interest could Europe, and | 
` especially England, have in removing this last stronghold of a higher 
civilisation ? 

The Emin Pasha Relief Expedition, had been organised 1 in Europe, 
not so much in order to save the person of Emin as in order to 
strengthen the bearer of European civilisation and culture, and political 
influence on the Upper Nile. 

I must say that in this proposition of Stanley, as made to Emin, 

there is something quite unintelligible; nor can I help thinking 
that it was made for the purpose only of rendering Emin Pasha more 
willing to accept the propositions to be made afterwards. After 
having given up the political position lawfully occupied by him up 
fo the time of Stanley’s arrival, Emin’ might be expected to receive 
the proposition of a new political basis to work from. To impréss 
him more strongly, Stanley made him understand that he had instruc- 
tions to carry out the Khedive’s orders in the last resort by force. 

Now let us attempt to understand Emin’s position. For years his 
people had been informed that the whites were going to relieve him, 
_and- now that this expedition of Europeans had come at last, how 
could he dare to fight them without utterly denying the eral 
principles on which he had based his policy. So it came that he was 
forced’ to try to compromise with Stanley; and all fair-minded people 
will grant that, under the circumstances, even the boldest and most 
inconsiderate could not have afforded to take any other, course than 
the one taken by Emin. 

After several days (said Emin), “ while I was E Stanley’s 
first proposition, he surprised me with a second one. It was just the 
reverse of the first one, but that did not prevent Stanley from bringing ` 
` along’ both of them in his pocket.” In the name of the King of the 
Belgians Stanley requested Emin not to obey the Khedive’s orders, 
` not to evacuate Equatoria, but to hoist there the flag of the Congo 
Free State. If he would do so, the king would make him his 
Governor-general for that district, and would grant him one thou- 
sand pounds per month for the expenses of the administration of 
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‘the district. As to Emin’s personal interest, he was asked to name 
his figure, and was told in advance that it would be granted. But 
Stanley, said Emin, very soon afterwards told me that he did not 
advise me to accept that proposition. The Congo Free State, he said, 
was in a bad state of confusion, and Emin could plainly see how he, 
Stanley, had been treated by the King of the Belgians. It was only 
‘several days later that Stanley came out with his real plan, the third 
‘proposition, which again stood in direct opposition to the two former 
ones. Inthe name of the British East African Company he proposed 
to Emin to go round the Victoria Nyanza to its north-east corner, to 
‘Kavirondo. There Emin was to be established on an island, and left 
to fortify his position. Stanley would then hurry to the-coast, aid go to 
‘Mombasa to raise ammunition and troops for Emin. The British 
| East African Company was to take the whole army of Emin into its 
Service, every man with the rank and pay-he possessed while under, 
Egyptian role. , Emin Pasha was'to be Governor under the Company 
of all lands on the Upper Nile. As for his salary, that was to be 
settled by him with the Company. . Stanley brought forward a con- 
tract with that Company, stamped and sealed in London, and only 
needing Hmin’s signature to make it perfect. Finally, £3000 was 
agreed upon as the salary. 

- The troops which Stanley was to bring back from Mombasa were 
‘to, restore the Christians to Uganda under the leadership of Emin, 
fight Unyoro, and then reoccupy Emin’s old province: all this to 
‘be achieved in ‘the name of the British East African Company. 
Stanley, after having brought up these auxiliary troops for Emin, 

was then to withdraw and go off to England. 
' , Of course, the pliability of Stanley, who: was himself the bearer of . 
three messages or propositions whereof any one, by its nature, excluded 
, the possibility of even considering the other two, was somewhat con- 
fusing; but however that might'be, Emin Pasha, with a heavy heart . 
and under the force of alae made up his mind to Beep the 
: third offer. 

Then a part of his people, who wend: not quit their homes on the 
Nile which had become dear to them, mutinied, and refused to pro- 
ceed. Stanley and Emin Pasha, however, left. the district and 
advanced’ on the west side of the lake. When camping et Busagala, 
west-south-west of Uganda, they received ‘the messengers of the 
- Christian King Mwanga, imploring their, help against the Arab 
party. The chief of this Uganda mission was a certain Marco, who 
later spent two months in my camp and in my immediate neighbour- 
hood, and td whom I owe several détails regarding Stanley’s departure. 
Stanley refused to help the Christians, remarking “that he was too 
weak for such an undertaking.” Jt was then that Emin Pasha 
offered to go to Uganda alone with his own people, if Stanley would 
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permit it. But Stanley had Emin Pasha put under watch, and 
threatened to proceed against him by force should he attempt to carry 
out that idea, `° 

Thus. it came about that Stanley’s expedition passed by Uganda’ 
without entering it, and missed the right moment for bringing that 
country peacefully under English influence, just as Mr. Jackson a 
little later lost his chance while he was on the east side of the lake 
at Kavirondo, Both leaders, Stanley as well as Jackson, failed to 
enter Uganda at the right moment, because they over-estimated the 
danger of sych a venture, and so it happened that I, with fifty men 
only, having left’the coast two years and a half later than Stanley 
and eight months later than Jackson, was the first on the spot. 

As for Stanley, having reached the south end of the Victoria 
Nyanza at Usumbiro, he could not make up his mind to carry out. 
the promise held out to Emin—viz., to bring him around the east ' 
coast of the lake to Kavirondo, and establish him there as agreed. 
He suddenly declared himself unable to do so without an express 
‘order of the Queen of England. Emin understood then that he had 

gen taken ont of his own country under pretences or promises not 
be realised afterwards. He had lost what he possessed, and now 
was forced, against his inclination, to accompany Stanley to the coast. 
As a matter of course cordial relations could not exist between the | 
two parties under such circumstances. 

I shall not personally take part against Stanley, but in the interest 
of trath I’ must add that what I heard about Stanley’s personal 
behaviour, not from Emin, but from the missionaries on the Nyanza, 
could not diminish the naturally bad feeling between the two parties. 


One day two Catholic missionaries came from Ukumbi to Usumbiro E 


to pay their respects to Emin. They found the whole party at 
dinner, Stanley at the head of the table, with a half bottle of wine 
and seryed in European fashion, but.all others at the same table 
without wine, and living on negro fare. Such a glimpse of the 
social intercourse among the members of the expedition speaks 
yolumes, and it would be perfectly useless for me to add a single 
word. I am not at all surprised that Stanley should speak con- 
temptuously of Emin Pasha. The two men were too different to 
understand one another. I believe Stanley lacks the organ necessary 
to appreciate a delicate and sensitive character like that of Emin Pasha, 
just as a man with a bad cold is unable to enjoy the beauty of a field 
of roses,,but the beauty exists nevertheless. To me Emin Pasha 
appears as a model in the faithful performance of duty, the serious- 
ness of his scientific labours and his moral tact. The fact of his not 
. caring to go to Europe, to be feasted and hononred like others, is 
proof enough of genuine modesty: and candour of principle, as is 
also the fact that he refrained from taking £3000 to enter the British 
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servico, not, however, mainly from national feelings, for he had been 
willing to take service with the British, but because his: innermost 
feelings had been hurt by Stanley’s behaviour towards ‘him. 

Highly as I estimate Emin’s character, I am glad to think that 
herein I agree with the Englishman Gordon, who entrusted him with 
his difficult post on the Upper Nile; also with the Englishman, Dr. 
Felkin, who has praised Emin for his high administrative qualities, 
and his very noble principles. 

I feel certain that, after so many misrepresentations’and suspicions 
thrown on' him, the truth regarding Emin’s character cannot fail to 
' get known, and if these lines should ih any way serve to bring this 
about they will achieve ali they are intended for. 

CARL PETERS: 
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CATHERINE BOOTH. 


HEN a bright star at which we have been gazing is suddenly 

' overclouded there is a momentary sense of dazzled bewilder- 
ment. Ad the closing in of a brilliant life, and the disappearance from 
_ among us of a remarkable personage, it seems better to hold one’s . 
breath, and wait for awhile before attempting to measure in words the 
full meaning of the character, the call, and the teaching of the life which 
has ceased, as we suppose, for this world. .The last affecting and 
tender words of the Mother of the Salvation Army, while passing 
over Jordan, are yet too vividly before our minds,—the picture given 
‘(ideally sweet abd full of triumph) of her farewell to her family and. 
friends is too prominent in our memory, to allow us to trace with 
perfect calmness of judgment the bearing of her life and work on 
the future, or to estimate adequately the effect on the world of the 
past years of her labours. What can be said, for the present, more 
than has been said? For myself I can only record a few of the 
impressions which I have received during the rare personal interviews 
which I have had with Mrs. Booth. ‘It would not be worth while to 
_ say anything at second-hand, nor can I do so. The impressions given 
. at -first-hand are few and imperfect; but such as they are, they may 
be interesting to some who loved her, and to the many who still » 
inquire, hopefully or critically, concerning the character and work’ of ` 
the Salvation Army. 

Of the points which have struck me most in connection with the 
Mother of the Salvation Army, the first is the Family Idea, as illustrated 
in her own household and throughout the organisation which she 
guided, The Family—the foundation-stone of society, the most sacred’ 
of human'institutions, to which Jehovah has given the sanction of 
his own name, calling himself “The God of the families of the whole 
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- earth ”—-this ideal constantly needs to be -revived and fortified. In . 
order to revive and consecrate in an especial manner before the whole 
world the ides of the Family, Mrs. Booth mnst have been specially fitted, 
and was so, by her own singular felicity and distinguished SUCCESS as. 
* a wife and mother. It would seem that this marriage was made, indeed, 
and this family planned in Heaven, for the carrying out of a great 
work. All the Booth children have inherited the unprecedented 
energy, the intellectual activity, and the large-heartedness of . both 
parents. Mrs. Booth, we are told, was a model mother;.at once 
firm and loving. She trained her children i in: the fear of God, and 
in the early sense of responsibility towards their fellow-creatures. 
The family is remarkable for the united intensity of purpose gathered 
` up in, and flowing forth from it; for its oneness of heart and judg- 
ment in the pursuit of a single gue object. 

But while the Booth family owes incalculably to its materna? 
head, on the other hand it probably owes something to the very 
existence and influence of the Army which it itself has formed. It. 
is imaginable that, apart from this sublime and engrossing work, with al? 
its ramifications, carried on with undying enthusiasm, devotion, daring, 
„and everything which belongs to a life and death conflict, the energy of 
' this gifted family might have been found an inconvenience to itself ; 
even an element of discord. With the marked individuality ang 
strong personal feelings of all its members, under circumstances of 
comparative inactivity and lack of an akaoa interest, they 
might have rubbed with sharp angles against each other, trod on eaclr 
other’s toes, found grave differences of opinion arising, and so might 
_ have separated—each, no doubt, to do some stern and useful work, 
but not showing the unbroken front of the family as a power 
for good. As we all know, a most helpful element in family 
' life is created, and a great incentive is given to brotherly affection 
and unity, when the entire family answers a call to some useful and 
` great work, which claims ‘its whole energies. The strengthening and 
extension of the family idea in and by the Salvation Army itself pre- 
sents a uniqae picture in the history of the world. Great religious 
societies and movements have generally, till'now, been formed on the 
denial, more or less, of the ties of natural affection ; and those which 
have admitted the co- operation of women have admitted it only i in & 
very subordinate capacity. The family life of the Salvation Army has 
struck me greatly, and affected me deeply, from time to time when F 
have been brought into working contact with them, on the Continent 
or at home, in movements connected with legislative or social? 
reform, with which they have ever been warm sympathisers. Their 
officers and soldiers exercise strict and sometimes bitter self-denial ; 
they have many hardships and trials; nevertheless, they have the 
great joy and comfort of forming one vast family. The whole huge 
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. Organisation beats with one great pulse of warm family life—of 
brotherhood and sisterhood. As it has been remarked, marriage is 
encouraged, rather than the reverse, among them ; there is a beautiful 
frankness about their courtships and betrothals ; their weddings are 
public solemnities, and their happiness in these family unions for 
salvation work is in pleasant manner even paraded in public. 
Family life is certainly made attractive to the masses by their means, 

_ ° They cannot be reproached with any neglect of domestic duties, the 

A loving ties of motherhood, &c., while at the same time they. continue 

unceasingly the great common work. Old men and maidens, young 
men and children are ‘alike drawn into the mighty stream which 

a +- bears them onward; a place is found for each, and their work is only 

N arrested by sickness or death, except in the rare cases in which a 

bro distaste or unfitness for the career develops itself. But be- ` 

` “sides the family life within themselves, they offer a home atmosphere 
and loving reception to the outcasts of the-world. The miserables 
of our cities, whom it is their great aim: to reach, have few wholesome 
joys, rarely any family life which is worthy of the name, and few re- 
sorts where they can relax or have anything like real and blameless 
social intercourse ; but all these things the Booth family have discovered 
a way of providing for them. Miss Marsh tells a story of a poor, ` 
ignorant nayvy whom she asked to give his idea‘of heaven; he re- 
plied, “ A kitchen with a good fire, a man with a fiddle, and a dance 
‘on the nicely sanded floor.” It is in human nature to desire society 
and relaxation, and if these cannot be found of a good kind, people 
will take what they can get, and it seems like heaven to them, even. 
if it be of the worst. We all, long for periods when the blood is 
warmed and the countenance sharpened by intercourse with other 
human beings, when the burdens of life can be forgotten for at least 
half an hour. Few of our comfortably housed and fastidious people 
know the value of these lively, well-lighted meetings which-are so 
constantly held by the Salvation Army. Go into one of them on a 
vaw winter night, and you will scarcely fail to see that there is 
here a blessed resort for the most wretched of every kind. Here is 
cheerfulness—you can have noise if. you like—music, singing, and 
happy faces, earnest loving hearts, and’ affectionate hands held out 
to every comer, irrespective of character or appearance. And in 
the midst of the throng stands the Divine Being, whose presence is 
invoked continually, to. convert, comfort, heal and bless, These 
traps, which happily. catch poor souls by thousands, may not be 
pointed or adorned in a fashion to suit the taste of the “ better 
classes,” but they answer their purpose, and, caught in these traps, the 
wretched multitude are aided, elevated, and, in Army language, 
“‘Saved.”' No wonder they linger, as we see them linger, about the 
doors of these bright and hospitable buildings, and no wonder that 
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many feel they have for the first time understood the meaning of 
the word ‘ home.” 

Secondly, the power of a righteous anger is illustrated in the 
character of Mrs. Booth. It-marks a most imperfect appreciation 
of the grandeur of Christ and his teaching, when the attributes of 
‘‘ gentleness ' and meekness” are exclusively cited as his greatest 
characteristics. Some of us have ‘suffered not a little during our 
humble efforts to undo some social wrong, from the dead weight of 
passive opposition offered by charitable persons who take this one-sided 
view of the religion of Christ, Painfully and awfully conscious our- 

. selves of the presence of a malignity in the world which though spirit- 
ual in its origin becomes incarnate in man, we are driven to doubt the ° 
nature of the Christian experience which results only in reiterated 
cautions and rebukes, such as, “ We must believe that the persons 
with whom you are so indignant were actuated by good motives; it is 
wrong to impute bad motives; their views may.differ from yours, but 
certainly their intentions are pure and good.” 

Do we sufficiently acknowledge, even now after the sharp experience 
of recent years, not only the value but the necessity of the mighty 
working of a holy anger? Mrs. Booth wielded this weapon to some 
purpose. It was instinctive in her to be incensed against injustice 
and wrong; and it was not only in her the sanctified human wrath, but 
the woman’s wrath,—that most terrible weapon of which the God of Love 
avails himself for the crushing of the false and the base in some of the 
most desperate and vital controversies of life. I have been with her, 
face to face, when we had joined hands against certain abominations of 
the “ dark places of the earth, wherein are the habitations of cruelty.” 

She was instinctively aware that such things were. She had become 
early in life conscious of the power of evil in the world. ~- She knew 
that the devil, as a roaring lion, goes about seeking whom he may 
devour ; that he devours by thousands the ignorant, the helpless and 
the weak. She knew also, that in order to carry out his plans, he 
takes-up his abode in the persons of certain human beings who become 

„his tools: that these Satanically possessed (not ordinary madmen, for 
they are sometimes highly réspectable and-refined persons with every 
advantage of education and position) are the representatives on earth 
of the malign power, by whatever name we may call it, which we are 
bound to hate with a “ perfect hatred.” This feeling is compatible 
with the most ardent desire for the deliverance of the agents of evil, 
and their release from spiritual bondage. I recollect the little clenched 
hand, and the angry fire that shot through those kind and intelligent 
eyes when we spoke of the suffermgs and the wrongs that proceeded 
from the spirits of tyranny, oppression, cruelty and savage lust. The 
holy wrath of Christ is a mighty power, living and burning in the same 
breast with all His gentleness, and all the long-suffering and patience’ 
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of the saint, so far as self is concerned. But it is only those who 
_ have entered the Inner Sanctuary, who have learned their great lessons 
in the intimate presence of God, who can wisely or safely exercise this 
power of anger. -Only one who is filled with the love of God and man 
can effectually pour forth vials of wrath upon the tyrants and 
oppressors, upon the Governments and rulers and slaves by whose 
— means the kingdom of Satan is being advanced upon earth. It seems 
to me that this holy indignation wrought in this woman with a power 
second only to that of the mighty love of God and of men’s souls 
which possessed her. i 
It was some fifteen years ago that, observing from the War Cry 
(then in its infancy I suppose) the advancing wave of this movement, 
I wrote to Mrs. Booth, as one woman to another, on the subject of 
the outrage on justice and our own sex which had been perpetrated by 
the Legislature in providing for the ‘regulation of vice.’ Her letters 
in reply were striking. She was filled with the deep sorrow whicha 
true woman feels on the subject, first on behalf of womanhood, and 
secondly in contemplation of the degrading effect on.the whole 
nation which had permitted in its midst so cruel a practice- founded 
on so base a principle. Indeed, I believe that at no period of her 
life did her natural qualities as a leader of thought and action appear 
more conspicuously than in relation to this business. Her womanly 
insight and highly strung moral feeling made her comprehénd at .a 
glance the national danger incurred by this legislative compact with 
moral laxity, and the degradation of her entire sex by the arbitrary 
selection and legal shackling of a few. So vividly did she realise 
the situation, and so keenly did she resent it, that she told me her 
health was impaired by it. She was too advanced on this subject, 
at the outset even for her husband, aggressive and uncompromising 
as he has always been against evil, public and private. And as 
this episode forced upon Mrs. Booth the fact that even the-best of | 
men do not always instinctively discern the right-in regard to 
women’s interests, the painfulness of the situation became more 
intense to her, and every faculty of her ‘mind was strained to 
understand how any religious leader could have any sort of doubt 
on such a question. Of course, under the stimulating influence’ of 
' 80 strong and true a nature, the General very quickly came to.see eye 
to eye with his wife. . 
Mrs. Booth had a remarkable completeness of character. I-say this 
” in face:of the opinion of many that she was one-sided. Ido not refer 
here to her religious teaching ; the completeness I speak of is:that of a 
human being, of a woman. She was a most tender wife, with feelings 
- of deep reverence towards her husband, referring everything ‘to 
his judgment, and anxiously solicitous to please him.: The universal 
testimony of her children is that she was an ideal mother, 1and—what 
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is more rare—a successful one, in the training of her family. She 
was a shrewd judge of human nature ; a woman of varied information | 
and wide sympathy. Her interest in her early life in the Anti- 
Slavery question, her intensesympathy with our later Abolitionist and 
Purity movement, her fiery public and private protests against vivi- 
section, were striking instances of this, She was also deeply inter- 
ested in the treatment of prisoners and of lunatics, especially the 
latter. All questions affecting the rights of women and children had 
a fascination for her, and her sense of justice led her to feel deeply 
the wrongs suffered by the voiceless ‘and unrepresented portion of the 
people. It is hardly necessary to say that she believed it just that 
women should have the Parliamentary vote. She made an earnest 
and ‘an exhaustive investigation of the compulsory vaccination delu- 
sion. She loved the people; her attitude and that of her husband 
towards them has always been a reflection of the infinite pity of the 
heart of Christ, exemplified in the words, “I have compassion on the 
multitude . . . . because they have nothing to eat.” This was no fitful 
. sentiment of compassion, but an enduring feeling, and¢its fruitful- 
ness will be, I believe, strikingly proved in the practical carryin< 
-out, which we now await with almost breathless interest, of the great 
scheme put forth by General Booth. This scheme is in a certain 
sense the outcome of the union of two great hearts and minds. On 
political and social questions Mrs. Booth’s opinions were more than 
„opinions; they were convictions. Long before any other members of 
her family had done more than give a ‘passing glance at the great 
„questions of land reform, the laws affecting the drink traffic, &c., she 
bad read all that was current on those questions, formed her own 
views, and helped in a great measure to form the opinions of many 
of her friends. I have spoken of her indignation against wrong ; 
when possessed of this feeling she would rise to the attitude of the 
.old Hebrew prophets, sorrowful and compassionate, but terrible in 
.-denunciation, To her the Bible was simply the Word of God. She 
felt a contempt for those educated people who tear that Word to pieces, 
or cast it aside, in order to meet the supposed exigencies of modern 
thought. She apparently herself found in it all that she required for 
her own needs and for her far-seeing plans for the progress of hu- 
manity. Apologies for the Almighty, and His recently discovered 
little blunders, excited her utmost contempt, her most withering scorn. 
She was a stern critic and a hearty hater. à . 

As a public speaker, her chief success seems to have been in her 
reasoning power—her logic—which never failed her even in-her most - 
indignant sallies. I recall the nervous and suffering look with which 
she often rose to address vast audiences in St. James's or Exeter Hall. 
Tho low tone in which she began her address, something of diffidence 
in her attitude, and of tremor in her voice, surprised those who heard 
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her for the first time ; but they had only to wait a few -moments for. 
the fire to burn and flash which consumed all that was accidental, 

and overcame all physical weakness. She was an effective speaker 
from the purely oratorical point of view, and was easily able to appeal 
at pleasure to the emotional element in her audience. Yet this de- 
clamatory power was not her chief force in speaking ; that lay far 
more in her exceptional reasoning faculty and the fervour ‘of her 
lovire soul. Even those who disagreed with what she said could not 
bu . smpelled to acknowledge her power over the mind and con- 
8 s of her hearers. I happened to meet Mr. Froude shortly after 

„uad attended some of her lectures bearing on social and national 
subjects ; he spoke of having been greatly struck by her strength of 
judgment, her penetration, her shrewd common-sense, and the absolute 
truth and honesty of her character, as well as her intellectual acute- 
ness. Like John Wesley, she was pre-eminently a preacher of 
righteousness. I should say she gave the chief place in her preaching 
to the old-fashioned, almost Puritanical righteousness, insisting on 
the folly and dishonesty of any divorce of faith and works. It was to 
her a great beacon of truth in the latter-day darkness, that a perfect 
obedience was as much required of the children of God at this day 
as under the old Dispensation. As a private adviser, her shrewd 
insight into the heart of any disputed matter brought many to ask 
her counsel for the adjustment of delicate and difficult questions. 
One of her sons writes to me: ‘‘ She had an extraordinarily fine and 
delicate nature; always nervous and timid. Up to the very last she 
shrank from public work, and was generally utterly prostrated after 
speaking or preaching. It was only under the pressure of extreme 
conviction that she could speak at all. She continually suffered 
intensely in the contemplation of the poverty and misery of the people. 
In the early days of the Army, before it began to have any great 
success, a drive through the City of London would upset her for a 
week.” This brings to my recollection a visit to the family at 
Clapton, where Mrs. Booth was suffering greatly in health. She had 
an engagement to speak at some immense meeting that same evening, 
and in a half pathetic, ‘half humorous tone she begged of her daughters 
to make her go to bed, with a hot bottle at her feet, and to try and 
ensure her a few hours of sleep, so that she might be:able to stand 
up on the platform in the evening, and give the message with which 
God might entrust her. 

Thirdly. Her political insight was unusual. She was an able 
exponent of the political and social meanings of the movement she 
guided. At one of the Annual’Sessions of the Friends, at Devon- 
shire House, Bishopsgate-street Without, Mrs. Booth gave, by request, 
a remarkable address, which appears never to have been published, 
though it deserved to be preserved. She held her great audience, of 
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Friends and others, in breathless interest, while she spoke of the 
inspiration. and origin of the movement, and pleaded in defence of. 
some of the Army’s extraordinary methods. But most impressive of 
all was her prophetic sketch of the coming times; the advance of 
Socialism, the onward rash of combined efforts, in good and evil, and 
the volcanic elements at work in our London, where misery and wrong 
were sowing the seeds of revolution. She drew a graphic and awful 
picture of “ Underground London,” of the character and appearance 
of that lowest stratum which some rare event from time to time 
brings to the surface of our streets, a mass of creatures hardly human, 
debased through generations of misery, and ignorance, and vice, full 
of hatred—hatred of society and of everything which exists; wild 
beasts ready for vengeance. These were a political and social danger 
of which our Governments, of whatever party, were not then at all 
aware, nor had they even the means of testing its existence. We 
were living; she said, on a volcano ; at the edge-of a mine of moral 
dynamite. Then came the question: “ What is to be done ?”—a 
question which has been increasingly asked since then, and is now, 
in the dawn of a brighter day, beginning, we believe, to be answered. 

Her penetration and sympathy enabled her to feel the pulse of this 
seething mass of suffering, sullen, and enraged humanity, to understand 
its woes, and to judge, in some measure, of the remedies that must 
be brought to bear upon it at once, and in the future. The wish 
was expressed in that hall that every member of the Government, and 
our wisest public men, could have been brought under the impression 
which was there given, and conld have taken to heart the truths exposed. 

She spoke as a Seer, and events have justified her prophesying. In face 
of the view there presented to us, how shallow seemed the criticisms 
of certain fastidious portions of society, when inveighing against the 
vulgarity of the methods by which the Salvation Army reaches down 
and draws up recruits from this low stratum, and calls out teachers 
of righteousness from that mass of sullen, reckless humanity! It 
seems a short-sighted folly, from a political and social point of view, 
apart from the spiritual side of the subject, for men to find fault 
with any lawful methods used to purify these moral sewers which are 
poisoning the whole atmosphere, above and around. Let-us hope 
that this kind of criticism is about to become extinct. Mrs. Booth 
drew examples from the history of the ancient Jews in their worst 
times. The ears of that people were deaf to the ordinary religious 
teaching in their own times of national misery, and then prophets were 
divinely elected to call them back to their right mind, sometimes by 
methods not less bizarre than those invented or tolerated by the Booth 
family. She drew asmile from her audience by her quaint description of 
Ezekiel, who was absolutely commanded, as she said, by God to act 
in a manner which would nowadays be called “ making a fool of 
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himself” for the salvation of the people. _ Words were not enough ; 
he must act the message in his own person; so he was commanded 
to take an iron pan, and set it-in front of him, and lie’ on his right 
side on the ground for so many days, and again on his left side for 
another period of days, while uttering his word of warning. Certain 
people would then gather round him. No doubt they wondered what 
this madman ‘was doing; yet their dulled imaginations ard hearts 
were reached by this somewhat ghastly pictorial message when nothing 
else would suffice. Mrs. Booth concluded by saying that certainly ` 
she and her family had never done anything so objectionable as 
this. ` 
; From the beginning of the movement, the Booths have taught- that 
the salvation of the world must’ begin with that of the individual ;. 
that a man here and a woman there must be turned round and got to go 
on the right road, and at ‘once set out on the work of saving others ; 
that the people must ‘be their own saviours, evangelists to their own 
class. They were firmly rooted in the great doctrine that God has 
made the true progress of the human race to depend on the awakening 


of the individual soul ;—a doctrine which has been held by all great, 


religious teachers. We have most of us seen some instance of an in- 
dividual, perhaps a solitary sufferer in a glum, converted to God and 
to righteousness in the midst of the most wretched circumstances and 
surroundings, and becoming an influénce like that of a spring of clear 
water in the midst of a fostid marsh. But these cases are comparatively 
rare. Modern evangelists and saviours of the people are finding their 
efforts arrested at & stratum of society in which the awakening of the 
heart and conscience, resulting in a change of life, becomes practically 
an impossibility, owing to the material conditions of life of those they 
seek to save. Mr. H. P. Hughes says that he has never seen a hungry 
man converted. You must play the part of the Good Samaritan— 
feed and help materially, first, and then speak to the soul. In that 
great typical act, the raising of Lazarus, our Lord himself required 
the removal of an outward impediment. ‘Take ye away the stone,” 
he said, the heavy slab which imprisoned the body of Lazarus. It 
was only after the removal by the hands of his servants around -him 
of that impediment, that he pronounced with a loud voice the words, 
“ Lazarus, come, forth!” Our perishing populations i in our great cities 
are buried, battened down as it were, under the stony pressure of the ’ 
wretched material circumstances of their lives, dark, crushed, hopeless. 
‘The words spiritually uttered, “ Come forth,” do not, cannot reach 
that buried mass of people; the heavy gravestone must be lifted away, 
and for this gigantic task thousands of united forces are required. 
This weight must be bravely lifted, and carted clean away before the 
light of heaven and the resurrection voice can reach the buried souls 
beneath. It is interesting to observe how the leaders of the Salvation 
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Army have profited by experience, “solving in working.” Their own 
earnestness and genius, and the progress and growth of their work, have 
lifted them to a position of high responsibility, in which the eyes of 
the world are upon them. ‘They feel their responsibility ; they do not 
work in a narrow groove; they refuse no suggestion from any side; 
they take large and wide views of human nature and the conditions 
of modern life. They have learned statesmanship in a remarkable 
degree, and they have able men among them who are worthy to rank 
among the shrewdest statesmen of our times. This experience, this 
knowledge and statesmanship, are now being brought to bear upon the 
great problem of modern life, the “ social question.” i 
Fourthly. The great question of the status of women has been in 
some degree solved by Mrs. Booth’s existence. It seems scarcely 
necessary to dwell upon the influence which her life and work have 
‘had upon the question of the capabilities of women. It is a marvellous 
and a pleasant thing to observe how great a portion of our unem- 
ployed womanhood—that surplus womanhood ‘whose existence was for 
so many years a perplexity and a grief to us—has been absorbed by 
the great organisation of the Salvation Army. Not only have they 
been personally saved, and set to work to help others, but they have 
undergone a training which only requires one to look a little closely 
into the individual characters of the female portion of the organisa- 
tion to force one to pronounce it to be excellent. I have come in ` 
contact, in the little training home for cadets at Winchester, and in 
other ‘ways, with the girl soldiers, and have admired not only the 
heart work, but the outward and physical part of their training system. 
The conventional timidity and shrinking which were wont to be con~ 
sidered feminine are discouraged, equally with forwardness. They are 
taught, and attain, in most cases, a delightful union of courage and 
modesty. Self-consciousness must disappear; they must march, sing, 
speak, encounter opposition, bear ill-treatment, &c., with simplicity 
and modest pluck. They are singularly free from affectation. They 
may not speak with closed teeth, or in a muffled voice. They are ‘ 
drilled as to manner of speaking, walking, carriage, &c. The counte- 
nance must be open and happy, if it is to answer truly to the joy of 
the saved soul, It may be in some cases, hard to attain these outward 
accomplishments, but the effort to do so is a clear advantage to the 
girl cadet. As a rule, the manners ofthe Salvation Lasses are 
beautiful, in spite of occasional dropped h’s, provincial accent, and 
other such defects. As women, we cannot but rejoice that even a 
portion of our women of the humbler ranks (an ever-increasing portion) 
is subjected to such a training as this. This is, however, but the 
outside. It isthe work of the heart, through the influence of the Spirit 
of God over the whole being, transforming the character, which gives 
them the elevation which, for the most part, they possess, and the 
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power of winning souls which very many of them have shown in a 
remarkable degree. 

On the question of the equality of the sexes, Mrs. Booth was 
very firm. Her writings and speeches, as well as her practice, attest 
this. She entered fearlessly into the never-ending controversy con- 
cerning the meaning of St. Pauls supposed veto upon women 
preachers. I shall not go far into that subject here; it has been. 
sufficiently treated, and the minds of most of us are sufficiently 
made up about it. None, probably, now dares to deny that the 
gift of prophecy promised in the Book of Joel to “sons and daughters” 
alike, “ handmaidens ” equally with bthers, was received and exercised 
in the Apostle’s own time by women as by men. The dictum that 
they were not to “speak in the churches ” remains (in the letter) ; 
but “ speaking” (conversing, asking questions) in the churches, is now 
believed to have quite a different meaning from the speaking involved 
in prophesying or preaching. I recollect Mrs. Booth remarking in 
her quaint fashion that St. Paul must have had “a bad time of it” 
when he was staying in the house of Philip the Evangelist, for 
‘“ Philip had four daughters, virgins, which did prophesy.” For the 
Apostle, with his supposed ideas of the unlawfulness of women’s 
teaching, to reside in the same house with four women preachers, 
must have been a painful discipline. Mrs. Booth’s arguments were 
not those of mere expediency, although it was obvious to her, as it is 
to every thoughtful woman, that the Church and Society have crippled 
their powers and resources by one-half throughout past centuries by 
silencing the voice of women. She claimed a deep responsibility of 
women to God alone in this matter. 

Amongst the ancient Jews, when any perversion of principle or 
confusion of thought resulted in some national crisis, the cry was, 
“To the Law and the Testimony.” This was the ultimate appeal 
of the Hebrew; but we have a higher tribunal to which we 
appeal. In relation to this question, our appeal has not been 
to St. Paul, but to Christ. While divines have wrangled over the | 
words of the Apostle, they seem to have forgotten that a ‘“ greater 
than Paul is here.” The teaching and actions of Christ were for all 
time; some of those of St. Paul were evidently directed to the special 
circumstances of his own time, The equality which Christ proclaimed. 
is on the widest and deepest basis, and until that equality is admitted 
by Christendom, and recognised in our laws, religion, and customs, 
we shall continue to work with crippled powers, and be subject to a 
revival of the secret bitterness felt on the one side, and the assumption 
of superiority and privilege on the other, which have caused so much 
unhappiness. John Stuart Mill, in his book on the “ Subjection of 
Women,” said: “ The practical feeling of the equality of human 
beings is the theory of Christianity, but Christianity will never prac- 
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tically teach it.while it sanctions institutions grounded on an arbitrary 
preference of one human being over another.” The worth of this 
remark turns entirely upon the meaning attached to the word 
“ Christianity.” Evidently Stuart Mill meant by it the teachings 
and customs which have adopted the name of Christ; if by the word 
he meant the truths and principles revealed and taught by the, 
Saviour of men, then the above sentence would be self-contradictory ; 
for pure Christianity—in other words, Christ—could not at once teach 
` the equality of all human beings and the justice of arbitrary prefer- 
ence of one over another. Christ is the light, and in Him is no 
darkness at all. He is at one, with Himself. He never, either 
directly or indirectly, sanctioned “‘ customs or institutions one 
on an arbitrary preference.” 

By Christianity did the writer mean the “the Church ?” Perhaps; 
like many others, he mistook the traditions of a vitiated Church, 
formed on the capricious decrees of certain Councils or Fathers, for 
the essential ethics of Christ. I do not know myself to what rightly 
to apply the name of Church if not to a “company of -faithful men 
and women,” who throughout all the ages have reflected the teaching 
of Christ in its integrity. In such a company, women will be found 
answering as fearlessly as men to the call of God for the evangelisation 
of the world, and men will as frankly make way for them in the great 
harvest-field. They will grant a “ fair field and no favour.” In this 
_ the Salvation Army is leading the way. God himself will take care 
of the consequences. But, after all, the great answer to this contro- 
versy lies in facts. Women have found a voice; women now preach 
(or prophesy); and God has set His seal upon their word and work. 
St. Paul’s pronouncement must stand aside a little to be judged under 
the clearer light which is coming. 

Mrs. Booth says in her address on “ Female Ministry ” 


“ Whether the Church will allow women to speak in’ her assemblies can 
only be a question of time. Common-sense, public opinion, and the blessed 
results of female agency will force her to give us an honest and impartial 
« rendering of the solitary text on which she grounds her prohibitions. Then 
when the true light shines, and God’s words take the place of man’s tradi- 
tions, the Doctor of Divinity who shall teach that Paul commands women to 
be silent when God’s Spirit urges her to speak, will be regarded much in the 
same way as we should regard an astronomer wie should teach that the sun 
is the earth’s satellite.” 


The women of the Salvation Army through all their ranks are 
learning, and will learn more and more, the grand lesson of personal 
responsibility towards the poor and miserable of the earth, Far beyond 
the Salvation Army itself an impulse has been given in-this direction, and 
no women except those who are living the death-in-life life of pleasure 
are now indifferent to these great questions. The sense of responsi- 
bility which tender-hearted women must have ever felt has been till 
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recently of a cramped nature. It has been painful to them to see 
squalid misery, however well deserved, and pleasant to them to hear 
words of gratitude, however shallow, and to see some present relief 
given, however temporary. They have had to learn to withstand the 
temptation of winning this cheap pleasure, and to refrain from an inter- 
ference which only makes matters worse. They have had to learn to 
feel their responsibility as parts of. the nation, to rise to the sense of 
national life. Nothing but the sense of a common life can strengthen 
us to confront our duty in a large sense in regard to the pressing 
social problems of our times. 

A word in conclusion. In the teaching .and experience of the 
Salvation Army, there has sometimes been said to be a blank. There 
is a great and deep truth which does not seem so much exemplified 
by them as other truths—that is, the truth concerning the waiting 
attitude, the silence of the soul before God, the long patience, the 
blotting out of self that God may act—that most difficult of all 
lessons which the Christian believer must learn; to be still, to leave 
his cause in God’s hands, the cause for which he has laboured, wept 
and suffered, and for which his own will has been denied and slain. 
There does not seem to have been much opportunity in the history of 
this great movement for the exercise of the waiting spirit. It isa 
history of action, of Jehu-driving throughout, without drawing rein, 
without pause. And we rejoice in this; the King’s business requires 
haste; the days areevil; the times are filling up; the Judge is at the 
gate; the world is waiting to be saved; and there is no time to 
be lost. ` 

Yet there are other sides of God’s working for the world’s salva- 
tion. He leads Dispensationally and by periods. We do not learn all 
His ways, or all our lessons at once. What tremendous lessons does 
He not teach us at His chosen times in the matter of enforced waiting, 
and taking our own hand off the work, leaving Him to work! Perhaps 
to every deeply taught child of God this teaching comes sooner 
or later; frequently it is the very last lesson learned. In the 
history of most great movements it has also had a place. So deep a 
snbject cannot be adequately treated in a few words in a brief article, 
but there is abundant food for thought here, in regard to the Divine 
significance of periods of testing, and of those pauses of deep import 
which have taken place before some unmistakable further declaration 
of God’s will towards humanity, either in particular or at large. The 
mind’s eye sweeps over the instances in the Bible of such an eventful 
hiatus in the history of many—of nearly all—of those who were used 
especially to impart a definite message to the world—Moses, Elijah, 
Jonah, David (his reign at Hebron), St. Paul, and Jesus Christ. Our 
Lord’s periods of twice forty days—forty days in the wilderness, and 
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forty days between the resurrection and the ascension—in each of 
these the time was one of suspended work and suspended action. To 
all appearance it was a fruitless time as regards fulfilment, as if forces: ' 
were arrested and development checked. We cannot penetrate the 
Divine mind, or say why these things were and are so; but doubtless 
we touch here on some profound law of the Eternal Kingdom. When 
we see such a period in our own lives, or in the lives of God’s children 
around us, or in the life of some great spiritual movement, we are not 
discouraged. On the contrary, we lift up our heads, because we know 
that the result is fixed and cannot fail us, that if the blessing tarry 
we must wait for it, but wait in the full assurance of faith and confi- 
dent expectation. But more than this; there may be even a necessity 
in the divine economy, and from the side of God himself, for suck 
periods of apparently arrested action and progress. It is the short- 
sightedness of even spiritually educated Christians which alone makes 
it possible to grudge such times of passivity, or to blame any on whom 
the hand of God is laid—it may be for years—for the revelation of the 
mysterious fruitfulness of enforced exclusion and silence. 

This brings ‘me to speak—I do so with reverence—of the last sore 
and prolonged trial to which Mrs. Booth was subjected. “He saved 
others; himself he cannot save.” These words may have inflicted one 
of the sharpest wounds which the Son of Man, as man, endured as He 
hung upon that cross. Our friend probably realised in those two and 
and a half years of pain, as she could never haye done in her active 
career, the experience of those who are called to “fill up that which 
is left behind of the sufferings of Christ.” 

One of her family wrote to me during her illness; “ I am learning 
now, as if it were for the first time, that faith is not sight.” Yes, there 
is something beyond, some deep and tender mystery of God beyond 
what our spiritual sight, sharpened though it may be, can yet fathom. 
We have contemplated with wonder and praise the happiness of her 
life in some respects. She was indeed in one way “ blessed among 
women.” She saw her large family of sons and daughters, not only 
each and all given heart and soul to God and His work, but each 
becoming a centre of life and of power in the evangelising of the 
world. Thousands of mothers haye looked upon her felicity and 
blessedness as a mother, and thanked God. Certain parents, teachers, 
and evangelists of tender conscience have unreasonably blamed them- 
selves because they have not in any way shared the success which she 
had as a mother and a teacher. Indeed sometimes this stern and 
happy mother-preacher would remind other parents that it was pro- 
bably their own fault if they did not yet see the full fruition of their 
heart’s desire in those they sought to save. Very often, no doubt, 
these reminders were needed ; sometimes the rebuke was just; but at 
other times it was not so. It is true that chastisement, often of a 
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very heavy kind in regard to his life-work, has been laid upon a 
child of God for some lapse, or serious fault. To us Moses seems to . 
have had provocation from the people he ruled beyond what man 
could bear. He gave way to anger, and was not permitted to enter 
the Land of Promise with those whom he had so faithfully led. But 
he had only to wait, “resting in hope.” He did at last enter,-and 
did see with his eyes that Promised Land, when he stood on the 
Mount of Transfiguration conversing with the Saviour of the world on 
His approaching decease—the supreme Sacrifice. He had longed to 
enter into that land and look upon those fair and fertile fields; and 
now, after centuries, ho had his desire. It is not given to all to 
glorify God by long years of patience and waiting, to visit again and 
again sterile fields which have been faithfully sown and watered, and, 
yet to hold on. ‘These learn their lesson ; a painful, wonderful lesson. 
it is, and God is glorified by the learning of it. In the case of the 
leaders of the Salvation Army it seems that the harvest springs up as 
fast as the seed is sown; that all over the world fields that were 
only yesterday sown are already ripening to the harvest. Those 
fallow periods of cold waiting seem not yet to be appointed to enter 
that great mission of world-saving; and perhaps there will be in- 
creased acceleration only, kindling a hope of a near and present day 
of salvation for the peoples of earth, brighter and more blessed than 
any which has yet dawned on us. For the individual these times of 
anrequited waiting are the most severe tests of faith and trust in God 
which can be imposed. They are only to be borne by those who 
have become athletes in the spiritual warfare, whose thews and sinews 
are powerful enough to bear the strain of seeing nothing and yet 
believing, of resting upon the naked word of God, and realising that 
it is a rock in the midst of a vast sea of darkness, of “ departing in 
peace,” and yet not being able to say, “ for mine eyes have seen Thy 
salvation.” This test can only be borne by the meekest soul of the 
most heroic soldier of Christ. Shall I be considered Critical in say- 
ing that I have missed somewhat in the Consecration meetings of the 
Salvation Army the teaching which the unrequited labourer needs ? 
That dear friend who has gone before may have learned of God, and 
imparted to others, deeper things from that cross on which she hung 
so long, than any which we have yet received; and, perhaps, amongst 
them, she has learned that of which we have only dim glimpses— 
the mysterious meanings of the apparently fruitless time of bodily 
martyrdom and pain. f 
General Booth says, with much pathos, in his “ Darkest London,” — 
“T am now 61 years of age, and the last eighteen months, during 
which the continual partner of all my activity for now nearly forty 
years has lain in the arms of unspewkable suffering, have added more 
than many former ones to the exhaustion of my term of service.” 
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There is a truth which probably he does not for a moment forget, 
that to the truly Christian soul, death is invariably a prelude to a 
resurrection of a spiritual kind; the beginning of some fresh revela— 
tion, And this trath is becoming apparent even now in this par- 
. ticular case'to.all who have eyes to see or ears to hear. It is well to 
recall the teaching concerning the fellowship of the saints conveyed in 
a remarkable chapter in the Second Book of Kings. The two friends 
Elijah and-Elisha walked together ; the one passed over Jordan and re- 
‘turned,no more; the other returned alone. The one who had gone had 
now entered into the higher service of the King; the true fellowship, 
‘begun'while both walked together on earth, is deepened and enhanced 
now; the two are more spiritually in touch: with each other than 
‘before; the current of the Divine life is now the mighty motive power 
in both, and the one within the veil walks by the same energy as the 
' «ono witnessing to a crooked generation without the veil. 
Is not the power of this strengthened and deepened communion, 
‘ coming:up from the valley of the shadow of death,-to be seen in-the 
resurrection to a new and extraordinary life of the many human and 
‘social forces which are waiting to be used for the taking away of the 
` stone which holds Lazarus in his tomb? > These social forces cannot 
in the highest and best sense be successful except when united with 
‘a tide of spiritual life. A vast and complicated organisation has been. 
‘planned ; has been seen in a vision prophetically, something like: the 
vision of Ezekiel. There are wheels within wheels; and the whole 
is to move on together. When quickened by the fire of the Spirit of 
God, it will move onward with the swiftness and power of those 
“ living creatures ” seen long ago by the eyes of the prophet. 
JOSEPHINE BUTLER... 
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RECENT EXPERIMENTS IN 
COLONISATION. 


HE history of Colonisation during the present century, when 
viewed from a contemporary’ standpoint, is the history of 4 
series of failures. Bacon said in regard to the planting of countries, 
“You must make account to lose almost twenty years’ profit.” The 
“ profit” looked for by the promoters of colonisation during’ the past 
seventy years has not been the profit shown in the ledger, but the 
national and social profit derived from transferring potentially 
destitute persons to a country where destitution is the conse- 
quence of laziness. Now, as in Bacon’s time, it is a shameful 
and unblessed thing to take the “scum of people, and wicked 
and condemned men, to be the. people with whom you plant.” 
Now, as in 1597, such persons live like rogues, will not care to 
work, but are lazy, do mischief, spend victuals, and are quickly 
weary, “and then certify over to theircountry to the discredit of 
their plantation.” 

The success with which the ancient Greeks colonised was probably 
due as much to the absence of the unfit as a class, of strong drink, of 
a newspaper press agape for news, and household suffrage, as to any ` 
special skill, energy, or knowledge. A Greek colony was like what 
gardeners call a layer. It was a portion of the parent tree, embedded 
in fresh soil until it had taken root, and then severed. Colonisation 
experiments of the nineteenth century have been more like handfuls of 
cuttings, twigs, and buds pulled off the parent stock, thrown down on 
the earth, and, after the first start, left to take their chance. Some 
suffered a while and died; others survived, took root, and became 
fruitful. The penal colonies of Australia, founded fifty years ago, 
were denounced at the time as the beginnings of an “impudent 
nation.” Buta system begun in defiance of all reason, and perse+ 
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. vered in in defiance of all experience, has not prevented the growth 
of a nation under the Southern Cross, which no statesman of to-day 
would dare to describe as “impudent.” The history of the convict 
colonies, mutatis mutandis, has been the history of colonisation from 
1820 to the present time—preliminary failure, followed by ultimate 
success. ; 

During the present century the principal experiment in colonisation 
was that organised by the Government of Lord Liverpool, whereby 
3659 men, women, and children were sent to the Eastern Province of 
Cape Colony in 1820 at afinal cost of £200,000. The period of agri- 
cultural and commercial activity that lasted during the Peninsular 
war, and up to the time of Waterloo, was succeeded by a period of 
general distress. When the lavish expenditure of money involved by 
the prosecution of the great war was brought to a close, thousands 
were thrown out of work. Among the middle classes there was no 
fresh outlet for energy and skill; while masses of unemployed poor 
were reduced to want. Mr. Vansittart, the then Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, proposed in the House of Commons in July 1819, a vote 
of £50,000 for the purpose of sasding some 4000 souls to the eastern 
districts of Cape Colony. Applicátions were invited. No less than 
90,000 applications were sent in. Allowing five souls for each head 
of,a family, nearly half a million persons were prepared to brave the 
unknown perils of colonial life—a change more serious in 1820 than 
in 1890. The arrangements for transporting and settling the colonists 
in their new home were devoid of skill or forethought: 8659 people 
embarked in twenty-six emigrant ships, and all of them but two 
arrived at the Cape between March and October, 1820. Of the 
3659 souls, 1020 were men, 607 women, and 2032 children. In 
those days salt junk was salter and harder, and biscuit was tougher 
and more full of life than is the case with the fare provided for the 
poorest steerage passenger in these days. 

The callings of the settlers were various. With doctors, artists, 
printers, wine-dealers, and ropemakers, bakers and woodcutters, were 
mixed afew agricultural labourers. As a body they were above the 
average in intelligence, courage, and respectability ; but the commu- 
nity as a whole was ill-suited to grapple with the dangers and the 
difficulties of uncultivated land, overrun with the immigrant Kaffir 
races, who but a short time previously had driven the aboriginal Bush- 
men from their homes, and who were destined for half a century to 
dispute with white men, on many a bloody field, the right to the soil. 
On. landing at Port Elizabeth, after a few necessaries had been served 
out, a general exodus took place. After days, in some instances 
weeks, of trekking, each family was located on the 100-acre allotment 
apportioned to it. Tents‘were pitched and inhabited until the wattle 
and mud homesteads could be built. Wheat, maize, and vegetables 
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were sown, and the prospects of an abundant harvest were promising. 
But disaster in the form of drought soon followed. Rust and blight 
infested the wheat. When the drought ended, the floods came. Ruin 
stared many of the settlersin the face ; and some were confronted with 
the spectre of actual want. Groceries there were none. Wild herbs 
and roasted barley took the place of tea and coffee. Wild honey proved 
an excellent substitute for sugar. Like Robinson Crusoe, the 1820 
settlers wore goat-skins, For tobacco the lonely emigrant solaced 
himself, as best he could, with the dried tops of potato plants. When 
one thinks of the physival and mental hardships through which these 
gallant English folk had tó pass, one reads with wonder of an 1890 
emigrant to South Africa writing to a Hampshire newspaper in a 
passion of despair because for a whole week after his first arrival he 
had no butter. The thought that he was without butter, he says, 
“nearly breaks me down.” 

Of different stuff were the Albany settlers. They met misfortune 
with the courage and determination characteristic of the land from 
which they came. They wandered in deserts and in mountains, and 
in dens and caves of the earth, They were destitute, afflicted and 
tormented. Courage and resolve, however, even such as theirs, wero 
not enough to ensure success. The conditions and environment of 
their lives were such as precluded hope. Earnestly as they endeavoured 
to make of Albany an agricultural district, failure and suffering finally 
ended in the migration of many of the settlers to villages and towns 
where they could resume the practice of their original trades and 
occupations. It was soon found that one hundred acres of land was 
too small an allotment to provide decently for a family. The remis- 
sion of a Government quit-rent which the settlers were unable to 
pay was no solid alleviation of their lot. Lands accordingly were 
vacated. Those who left transferred their. titles to those who 
remained. Allotments grew into estates; and, at last, a dawning 
prosperity crowned the exertions of those who by training or heredity 
evinced their fitness to survive. : 

Such were the’ straits to which the original Albany settlers were 
reduced, that the English Government had to continue the issue of 
rations and implements beyond the stipulated period, and to grant in 
addition to the original vote of £50,000 a further sum of £150,000. 
Assistance from the British Exchequer was supplemented by relief 
funds opened in England and elsewhere. After the indomitable 
fortitude with which the difficulties of the new life had been met, it 
may be imagined with what repugnance recourse was had to the 
spriigs of charity. But the love of wife and child and the sight of 
their sufferings overcame, as it has overcome before and since, the 
loathing of charitable aid. The settlers were aided; and, after toil, 
pain, and loss, finally settled down in the land of their adoption. 
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The consequences of Lord Liverpool’s action were farreaching. If the 
schoolmaster of 1820 had to teach writing to the lads and lasses im 
boxes of sand, the Grahamstown of 1890 is the Oxford, as the Hasterm 
Province is the Ulster of the Cape. If the poverty of these pioneers 
was pitiful and undeserved, the wealth and prosperity of their 
descendants are-undeniable. The capitalised value of real estate im 
the Eastern Province to-day exceeds £20,000,000. If privations 
and sorrows were borne in 1820 by Cawood, Halse, Dugmore, 
Bolus, Moérecroft, Edkins, Atherstone, Southey, Shepstone, and 
Bowker, these names in 1890 are held in reverence and esteem through- 
out South Africa, and, with many more, constitute an aristocracy 
endowed with culture and wealth, with traditions as honourable as 
those of the aristocracies of nations with more ancient histories and 
better known to fame. Critics of 1822 might justly have written of 
the Hegira of 1820 with scorn. Nevertheless, the hardy foresight of 
Lord Liverpool was amply justified by 1850. 

Stimulated by the precedent of 1820, Sir George Grey, Governor of 
the Cape in 1858-59, settled the whole of ‘British Kaffraria with 
families of German emigrants at the cost of the British Government. 
Many of the settlers consisted of the officers and men of the German 
‘ Legion raised for service, in the Crimean war and disbanded after its 
conclusion. ations were served out to them for a year, and the lands 
they and their descendants now occupy were sold ‘to them on bonds 
having lengthened periods to run before maturity. The whole of these 
bonds have been redeemed. No more prosperous settlers than these 
Germans exist in the whole of South Africa. Nor were they exempt 
from the hardships incidental to first settlement in a new land. 
Districts now inhabited by them seem to be exempt from the troubles 
inherent in other portions of the colony. Loyalty and prosperity are 
distinguishing features of those German settlers. With Teutonic 
phlegm they met difficulties with cheerfulness, and hardship with 
content. Hard fare was never followed by a murmur. ‘To this day 
in the market-place of King William’s Town may be seen the woodem 
waggons with cumbrous wheels hewn from a single block ; and to this 
day the industry, thrift, and temperance of the Germans are proverbiak 
throughout the colony. Hans and Gretchen labour at their planting 
and their ploughing in the Izeli valley, as cheerfully as in Pomerania 
itself. In the achievement of this result the labours and self-denial of 
the German Pastors must not be forgotten. Accompanying their 
flocks from the fatherland, and sharing to the full the pains and hard- 
ships of pioneering life, they have won the love and veneration of their 
parishioners. ‘The settlement village of Brannsweig is an excellent 
example of the German colonist communities. The pastor, Herr 
Anders, has been the guide and friend of every member of the settle- 
ment, from the time a spade was put into the ground. Without the 
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aid of one thaler from ontgide, a neat Lutheran church has beén 
erected. Side by side with the church is a roomy and well-ventilated 
schoolroom. 

Reluctantly have I come to the ‘conclusion that that which has 
been done in the past by the English, and that which is feasible to 
Germans in Africa, and to Scandinavians in Minnesota, is now a most - 
difficult and heartbreaking undertaking, owing to the degeneracy and 

' comfort worship of some of our labouring classes. -In the recent efforts 
of the late Viscountess Ossington, about to be described, to found British 
Settlements in the Cape Colony, no fact-has come more conspicuously 
to view than a tenderness, dread, and hatred, not only of hardship but 
of discomfort, and not only of exile but of work, 

In the Times of October 1889, the death was announced of Char- 
lotte, Viscountess Ossington. After stating the circumstances of her 
birth and marriage, the Times concluded the obituary notice with a 
statement to the effect that Lady Ossington “was a munificent con- 
tributor to the various charitable institutions of Notts.” In the 
chronicle of eminent persons who died during the year 1889 published 
in the leading columns of the Times of 81st December 1889, the name 

, of Lady Ossington finds no place. If the press and the public were 

ignorant that the loss of Lady Ossington was a calamity to her 
country, their ignorance arose from the fact that Lady Ossington 
chose to do great deeds in secret and not for fame, to shun notoriety 
with the zeal shown by those who seek it; and that in-the execu- 
tion of her good works she loyally fulfilled ‘iis “precept inculcated in, 
the Sermon on the Mount :/ “ Let not thy left hand know what thy 
right hand doeth.” Lady Ossington’s title to distinction, and her- 
claim to the gratitude, of her countrymen, did not rest alone on con-. 
tributions to the charities of Notts. Her unwearied labours for the- 
poor and needy in their distress, the devotion of her leisure, the 
employment of her great wealth, the concentration of her powerful. 
mind upon the relief of others’ needs, the streams of her rich bene- 
volence flowing in a thousand channels, are facts which have not yet 
been chronicled.” One who knew her well has written of Lady 

Ossington in the following words: “It is not given to the present 

generation to produce a character like hers, and we must go back to. 


the age of courtesy and chivalry to find a fitting epitaph in the, 
` words : 


“ ‘Prou de moins 
Pen de telles 
Point de plus?” . 


Of Lady Ossington’s other works it is not: for me to ‘speak, but 
this much it has been necessary to say of one, who for years, at great 
cost, in the teeth of difficulties, disappdintment and failure, with iron 
tenacity and purpose, has borne single-handed the burden of organis- 
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ing for the English people a scheme of practical colonisation. Although 
this scheme is still in its infancy, the problem of how to plent un- 
employed British labonr on unemployed land in the England beyond 
the seas has been so far solved aè to warrant some description of the 
work Lady Ossington has accomplished, and of the ly this work 
holds out for larger and wider achievements. 

For many years statesmen have looked to the British Colonies as 


' the natural destination of those who are unable to find work for their 


hands to do. Hitherto colonisation schemes have either been executed 
on paper and never emerged from a literary form, or they have lackéd 
that completeness of thought and mastery of detail which alone can 
render them wonm of the serious consideration of Parliament and 


‘the country. 


It may not be unnecessary to point out the fundamental differences 


-between colonisation and emigration. One is the swarming- of a 


community of bees from the old hive to the new; the other is the 
migration of single or married swallows. In the first a common life, 


~ common interests, common fears, desires, temptations, and care, create 


in the community a oneness of existence absent from any scheme of 
emigration, howéver complete, and carried out on however vast a 
scale, In dealing with emigrants responsibility ceases on payment of 
passage money; or, at all events, when the first situation has been 
obtained for or by the emigrant. In dealing with a community of 
colonists, responsibility begins when’ the new home ig reached. ` Nor 
is it possible to combine the two systems of emigration and colonisa- 
tion. Hither responsibility must absolutely cease when the immigrant 


has reached his destination; or arrangements for housing the 


families, land, irrigation, crops, implements, seed and: cattle, for 
spiritual, ddaeational: medical and midwifery. requirements, must ‘be , 
thought out and prepared for the community with accuracy and in 
detail. The laws and regulations governing the settlement must not 
only be framed.in accordance with the laws of the Colony in which the 
settlement is placed, but these laws -and regulations must be of so 
practical and simple a nature as to ensure their’ observance by the 
community on whose behalf they are framed. 

Regulations as to intoxicants, the practice of vice and: immorality, | 
the repayment of capital and the payment of interest, the settlement 
of disputes, the impounding of cattle, trespass, the division and 


allotment of land, the destruction of noxious weeds, the repair of 


fences and gates, the employment of natives, the registration of 
property, sanitary rules, pasture and the due cultivation of lands, the 
supply of’ rations for maintenance of the community pending the 
maturity and sale of the first crops, the use of implements such as 
carts, waggons, reapers, rollers or multiple-furrow ploughs, which ‘are 
of too bulky or too costly a nature to be supplied otherwise than to 
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groups of families—these and many others must be so framed as to 


_ work with the minimum of friction, and must appeal in each case to 


the self-interest of the settler. The mere enumeration of these 
details is evidence of the fact that whether the community for which 
provision is made consists of 200, of 2000, or of 20,000 souls, the 
initial labour of organisation is much the same. The task of malti- 
plying the supplies, when once a decision has been made as to the 
nature and extent of the provision to be made, is merely a question 
of money and of good administration. From what has been said, it 
is clear that the task of rootihg twenty or thirty unemployed families 
on 8000 or 4000 unemployed acres is a task by no means so free 
from difficulty as it might seem at first blush. 

When Henry IV. of France expressed a wish that he might live 
to see a fowl in the pot of every peasant in his kingdom, he had a 
sound conception of the ends of wise government. The English 
folk, Lady Ossington wished to help were those who have neither fowl 
in the pot nor the assurance of other form of subsistence. They were 
either the unemployed or those who were likely to become unem- 
ployed from causes beyond their own control. The dislocations of 
trade, the change from agricultural to pastoral employment of land, 
and in some cases the Jack of efficiency, are recruiting sergeants for the 
army of the unemployed. Many who have.work to-day are likely to 
become a public or a private charge when the shadow of old’ age 
creeps upon them. But the unemployed as a class is indistinguish- 
able from the main body of the unfit. The most capable men and 
women obtain employment in England. The physically and morally 
unfit and incapable are unsuitable for any scheme of colonisation." 
Any attempt to send them to the British Colonies would be justly 
resented by our fellow subjects. The class suitable for colonisation 
is to be sought, therefore, neither among the best nor among the worst. 
In a word, colonisation must be carried out with adventurous second- 
raters, who have not succeeded in providing an assurance of a future 
at home, or even of warding off the dreaded workhouse in old age, 
but who may expect, with the exhibition of pluck and patience, 
successfully to establish themselves, their families and their descen- 
dants, with the aid of conditions to be found only under a new heaven, 
and with the fertility of a new earth. 

Among this class are found many who from heredity and habit 
have lost the power of resisting the momentary impulse of passion 
and the immediate suggestions of desire. Experience has shown that 
no matter how carefully character is investigated and testimonials 
scanned, there will be among every hundred persons picked for coloni- 

* Since the above was written ‘“ General” Booth’s scheme has appeared. He pro- 
poses to deal with the ‘‘submerged tenth,” so far as I know, from a religious rather 


than an economical standpoint. All 1s possible to God, but I stand by what I have 
written. k 
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sation purposes, some who are unwilling, when it comes to the point, 
to lay down present ease for future good; to exercise patience, indus- 
try or temperance; or tọ apply themselves to hard and grinding toil 
for their own benefit, if such toil is to be avoided by recourse to 
flattery, agitation, malingering, falsehood or chicane. 

The next point» to be considered in the practical carrying out of the 
scheme was the destination of the settlers. It was agreed that 
wherever they went their journey should lead them to no land where 
the Union Jack did not fly. Apart from reasons of sentiment and 
patriotism, the advantage accruing to‘ those left behind from the 
settlements being located in a British Colony was so marked, that 
there could be no question as to the benefit to Great Britain of the 
relative sites available for the enterprise. Hach inhabitant of Australia 
consumes annually £8 worth of British manufactures. Each inhabi- 
tant of Cape Colony is yearly responsible ‘for £8 worth of British 
commodities. Each inhabitant of British North America in like manner 
eats, wears and uses £2 worth of stuff from the old home. On the 
other hand, the American only takes 9s. 7d. worth of British goods. 

The question of colonisation in Australia ig full of difficulty. Not 
only is the distance great, but the attitude of the labouring men to 
those of their own class at home is expressed not only by contributions 
towards an English Dock Strike Fund with the merits of which the 
Antipodal must be necessarily unacquainted, but by resolute refusal 
to receive either Chinese or English if by so doing the assurance of 
their own comfortable lot could be risked or impaired. Government 
in Australia is in the hands of the labouring classes. Australian 
Governments therefore, and the Agents-general in England representing 
those Governments, offer no facilities to those who wish to promote 
colonisation schemes in the Australian colonies. It is true that the 
native difficulty does not exist in Australia as it exists in South 
Africa. The Aborigines Protection Society has not waged in Victoria 
and New South Wales the warfare it has carried on in the Cape Colony, 
Natal, and the Dutch Republics. The Australian aborigines are 
passing away or being exterminated with the speed and precision 
incidental to contact with a hostile and overwhelming civilisation. 
This is not the place to comment on the deeds of distant philanthropists 
whose tenderness for the sons of Ham becomes most articulate in 
regions where the white men are few and feeble and where the black 
men are numerous and strong. Good intentions have wrought much 
wrong to Cape Colonists. 

With regard to Canada as a site for colonising experiments the 
advantages are obvious. The sea journey is under 3000 miles. The 
native question either does not exist, or exists in so mild a form as 
to constitute no factor in the problem. The population of the North- 
West is mainly of Anglo-Saxon blood, and no such difficulties exist there 
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as in Lower Canada or in South Africa, where the French Canadians 
and the Cape Dutch constitute a majority of the population alien in 
race, and (in the case of the French Canadians) alien in faith. Tens 
of thousands of English, Irish, and Scotch emigrate to Canada year 
by year. The-climate of Canada is such that the second and third , 
generations of settlers are subjected to no deteriorating influences. 
‘With boundless capacity for the growth of wheat and other foods, 
Canada is one of the great world sources of supply. On the other 
hand, British North America as the site for a system of colonisation 
as not free from disadvantages. With a five months’ winter the settler 
must produce during the remainder of the year -enough to maintain 
thimself and his family. If settled in the North-West, his crops are 
burdened with the charges of a land transport amounting in many in- 
‘stances to not less than 1500 miles. His property js virtually at the 
mercy of .railway monopolists. Hindoo competition is also a serious 
factor in the problem. When the labour-saving appliances employed in 
Chicago, Duluth, St. Paul, and Winnipeg are employed in Kurrachee, 
Hyderabad and Lahore, the severity of Hindoo competition must 
become even more acute. British workmen and agriculturists regard 
as necessaries, soap, candles, clothes, boots, linen, pork, salt, furniture, 
‘medicine, writing-paper, matches, kerosine, baking-powder, blue, 
tobacco, bread, and other things which, to the Hindoo, are the incom- 
‘prehensible superfluities of an alien race. So long as the English 
_ standard of comfort remains at its present pitch, and the value of 
wheat the same as it now is in the great European markets, so long 
‘must Hindoo competition be of serious importance to such Canadian 
«colonists as rely on exported wheat for subsistence and luxury. 
"The value of South Africa for colonising purposes alone remains 
for consideration. The disadvantages are obvious. ‘There is a large 
native population. The English-born colonists are outnumbered by 
the Dutch. South Africa is the grave of reputations. The climate 
on the coast is hot. Wars have been the normal state of affairs 
from 1800 to 1881. ‘Nor has the shadow of strife yet passed away. 
Political contentions roused by racial questions have raged with an 
intensity unknown in the North-west of Canada or in Australia. As 
an arena of discord the Cape has been the cockpit of the Empire. 
On the other hand, the Cape Colony is sparsely populated: She does 
not grow her own food. The climate, especially thirty miles from the 
coast, is as nearly perfect as any climate in the world. The Cape is 
half way to Australia; it enjoys the Australian climate, and is as 
capable as any of the Australias of creating Australian products. 
‘The Cape enjoys a permanent protection of 6000 miles as against . 
Australia, If a pot of jam or a bottle of wine can be profitably, sent 
from Sydney or Melbourne to London, Hamburg, or Marseilles, Cape 
Town, Port Elizabeth, and East London can compete in European 
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‘markets with the unalterable advantage conferred on them by their 
geographical position. South Africa has no winter of five months’ 
duration. Taking one consideration with another, South Africa pre- 
sented in 1884, and presents now, marked advantages for colonisation 
purposes, when compared with the British Colonies in the West and in 

_ the East. The Cape hinterland extends to Algiers. 

Every English colonist acquires a vote in a year from the time of 
his arrival. Every English votə is a vote in favour of railways, of 
education, of irrigation, of progress, and of a stronger tie with the 
British Empire. The.Dutch of the Cape are not disloyal. The Queen 
is apart of their religion. Their animosity is directed to Downing 
Street, not towards Windsor Castle. Mr. Rhodes has laboured, and 
has laboured successfully, to identify the interests of the Queen’s 
subjects of English and Dutch race, and to remove from English minds 
the prejudice generated by Mr. Gladstone’s method of dealing with a 
victorious foe. It would be difficult to estimate the services Mr. 
Rhodes has rendered to England and to Africa. Posterity cannot 
fail to confer upon himi the distinction belonging to one who makes 
history, peacefully and with honour. Mr. Rhodes’ work has paved 
the way for a vast immigration of people from these islands; and 
although the difficulties he and Sir Hercules Robinson have done so 
much to remove are not yet entirely out of the way, sufficient has 
been done to warrant the concentration of effort and the expenditure 
of capital on the extension of the work of which Lady Ossington has 
been the pioneer. 

Accordingly, in 1886, a party of twenty-four families was sent to 
the Wolseley settlement, an estate acquired by purchase, about seven- 
teen miles from King William’s Town, where full preparations had 
been made for the reception of the party by a committee of gentlemen, 
the chief of whom, Mr. H. H. Baker, bore the principal burden. Huts 
were built and furnished, iron cooking-stoves, implements of all 
sorts and rations were supplied. Never in the history of colonisation 
did a body of settlers begin their new life under easier conditions, 
or with more auspicious prospects. But within two years and a half 
from the beginning of the experiment I assumed the responsibility of 
closing the settlement. Further expenditure upon it would have been 
waste of money. : 

It is true that the temptation was great to maintain the Wolseley 
Settlement and thus avoid the stigma always attaching to those con- 
nected with failure, but the only honest course to pursue was to accept 
facts, remember the lessons learnt at so great a cost, and attempt to 
achieve, with a renewed effort, the success we failed to attain ab 
Wolseley. As the history of Wolseley is the history of ẹa failure, it 
may be instructive to touch briefly on each of the twelve causes te 
which this collapse may be attributed. 
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1. Rations.—Food and supplies were issued for a month at a 
time. This administrative error enabled those who disliked work to 
spend such time as they could spare from the neglect of the soil in 
drinking, immorality, and agitation. No moral compulsion to work 
had at that time been devised. Physical means of compulsion then, 
as now, were out of the question.’ 'To the issue of a monthly supply of 
rations may be attributed one of the chief, if not the principal, causes 
of failure. i 

2. Drink.—The Wolseley families, one and all, had entered into a 
compact not to bring intoxicating liquor on to the settlement. Many 
of them when applicants were accepted as abstainers. Lord Wolseley, 
in a manly and touching speech to the settlers before they started, 
had warned them of the dangerous nature of ‘‘ Cape Smoke.” 

One by one the larger number succumbed to temptation, and the 
drunken habits of the Wolseley settlers soon became a byword. 
Responsible as those settlers were for their own degradation, the 
responsibility must be shared by the Cape Ministry and the Cape 
Parliament. In civilised countries strong drink is the recognised 
vehicle’ for the heaviest taxation. Cape Colony drink bears no 
burdens, and the inducements and temptations for black men and 
white to drink vile liquors are almost as great in the Cape as in the 
Mile End Road. 

8. The discovery of the Gold-fields of the Transvaal exercised an 
irresistible effect on the imagination and cupidity of the more 
adventurous members of the community. The history of Melbourne 
and Sydney, after gold was discovered in 1851, was repeated on a 
small scale, not only at the Wolseley Settlement, but throughout the 
‘Cape Colony. Slow and irksome are the processes of agriculture to 
eager minds. Cultivation of land becomes an insupportable task when 
the allurements of gold finding are constantly displayed. Hunger no 
longer menaced the Wolseley Settlers, and when hunger ceases to be 
an incentive, an Englishman’s impulse is to make his fortune. 

Those who went to the Transvaal gold-fields departed without re- 
payment of the amounts advanced to them. Some absconded in the 
night. . In no case was the honourable and legal obligation to repay 
Lady Ossington recognised by a single settler, and although some 
have done well at the fields and elsewhere, not a sixpence has been 
returned. Extradition for civil offences does not exist between the 
Cape and the Transvaal, and Johannesburg and Barberton are conse- 
quently sanctuaries to absconding debtors. The dishonesty of the 
Wolseley settlers demonstrated the need for great stringency in the 
provision for repayment in future efforts to establish settlements. 

Comments recently made by Judge Chalmers, in the County Court 
of Birmingham, would seem to prove that the Wolseley settlers were 
neither better nor worse than the majority of their fellow-countrymen 
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at home. Many persons reconcile their consciences to defrauding a 
company or robbing a fund, bat hesitate to cheat an individual. 
Others again, ignore the distinction drawn by these persons of limited 
honour, and exhibit no bias in the practice of impartial dishonesty 
towards individuals, companies and Trust Funds alike. Liability to 
suffer punishment is the only condition sufficient to keep them in the 
straight path. Impunity from punishment ensures dishonesty. 

4. The profuse employment of black servants and the formation of 
sleeping partnerships with working Kafiirs, supplied the fourth cause of 

the break up of Wolseley settlement. On one occasion it was found 
` that over 100 coloured persons were employed by the settlers to do 
that which they should have done for themselves. The following copy 
of a surreptitious agreement between a Wolseley settler and a Kaffir 
shows that the desire to live at ease on the labour of others is not 
restricted to the upper classes. When in England X. was a farm 
labourer, earning from 14s. to 16s. a week. 


“I (a Kaftir) do hereby agree to work on the half with Mr. X. | 

“1. All land to be worked as Mr. X. requires. 

“2. Sufficient cattle to be found by me to work the land properly. 

“3. All crops to be reaped and thrashed ready for market. 

“4, All cattle to be herded by me and Mr. X.’s cow to be milked. 

“5. Wood and water to be fetched for the house. 

“6. The tax on all huts erected by me for the use of me and my family, 

the tax on same to be paid by me. 
“7, All implements, reims, throat straps to be kept in good repair. `. 
_“ Signed Karri.” 

By the means of this and similar instruments, Mr. X. and his 
colleagues thought to save themselves the necessity for work. But 
they reckoned without their host. Land sufficient to maintain one 
poor white family when well and thoroughly tilled, was insufficient 
for a tribe—especially when scratched over in the style characteristic 
of Kaffir cultivation. Idleness and drink were prevalent among the 
white settlers, and it was necessary to end this South African phase 
of the sweating system. ` The process of ending it was difficult, and 
naturally brought down a shower of abuse. For wealth of imagina- 
tion and force of expression, the free white settler has few equals in 
the vocabulary of dispraise. f 

5. The Wolseley Settlement was placed under the epiritnal charge 
of tho Church of England. A church and parsonage were built. No 
interference, however, was attempted with the religious convictions of 
settlers. The church and schoolroom were reserved for the ministra- 
tion of the Anglican priest, and with this exception every one was free 
to worship as he liked. Other religious bodies, however, hankered 
after the souls of the settlers, and the pleasures of proselytisation were 
enjoyed to the full by those whose tastes lay in that direction. It 
was-not unusual for a settler to change his faith; and the recapture 
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of the recreant by priest or minister was marked by triumph or 
despair according to the nature of religious convictions. The settle- 
ment became an arena for theological conflicts, which raged principally 
around the impartial persons who perceived doctrinal truth most 
* clearly when accompanied by material advantage. 

6. The families selected were taken from a large number of 
applicants, and in every case their characters were supported by 
testimonials to a blameless, temperate, and industrious life. These 
testimonials were illusory, and worse than illusory. In many 
instances they were false. The wife of one settler, who was alleged 
to have been-an English domestic servant and never to have been 
out of England, was a Cape woman of known but evil antecedents. 
For blasphemy, drunkenness, and immorality, this person could 
hardly be excelled. , Her paroxysms of passionate temper gave colour 
to the doctrine of possession by evil spirits; she and her husband 
gave much trouble, and finally left the settlement under coercion. 
The system of testimonials is unsatisfactory. , Kindly clergy wish to 
relieve the want of immoral and drunken parishioners. The sin of 
silence as to bad habits seems to be condoned by the virtue of 
getting a podr person out of the parish. No colonisation scheme 
can be commercially successful where the settlers are not fitst subjected ` 
to a more rigorous test in England than is supplied by mere testi- 
monial and inquiry. Their physical and moral fitness for the arduous ' 
life to be undertaken should be ascertained at the cheap end of the 
line by means of a test settlement in England. It should be said, 
however, that the same precautions were taken in the selection of 
the Wolseley settlers as were then regarded as sufficient by the 
Government of Queensland. 

‘7. Newspaper comment and criticism have a disquieting effect on 
agricultural immigrants when they are constantly assured that they 
are being badly treated, and that under no circumstances can they 
succeed, Wolseley lived its brief life in a blaze of publicity and did 
not survive the treatment. The plant was constantly being pulled . 
up by the roots for examination and criticism. Much imagination 
entered into these newspaper paragraphs and articles, and tho settlers 
were inflamed to discontent by writers who were apparently ignorant 
of such distress as that from which many of the Wolseley settlers had 
been rescued. Faith in the sanctity of print, to the uncultured mind, 
is still unshaken. - That type means truth is the conviction of those 
who are ready to seize on every excuse for idleness and failure, when 
the matter in type tells them they are wronged. 

8. Among the causes contributory to the failure of the. Wolseley 
Settlement was the action taken by the Commissioner of Crown Lands, 
in sending a magistrate to the settlement to canvass the settlers as 
- to their grievances, and thereby to invest their minds not only with 
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the idea that they were the cherished objects of Government policy, 
but that they were being badly treated. This report was printed and 
presented to the Cape Parliament. Many of the settlers not un- 
naturally concluded that agitation and idleness were the avenues to a 
brighter fature than the humdrum path of hard work. As the Cape 
Government were not asked for contributions towards the scheme, 
Colonel Schermbrucker’s action in placing difficulties in our way was 
not essential to the safety of his Government, or the welfare of the 
Cape Colony. At the same time, there is something to be said from 
bis point of view for the course adopted. Every Englishman brought 
into the Cape Colony. (subject to the possession of certain low quali- 
fications) acquires the franchise after a year of residence. Hach 
British vote was supposed (at all events in 1886-7) by some English- 
men and by some Dutchmen to neutralise the conservative tendencies 
of the latter race. As the Cape Ministry were then maintained in 
office by the good will of the Dutch, it was an excellent party move 
to obstruct the success, if not to assist in the extermination, of a 
scheme for introducing English. votes. Since then racial antagonism 
has greatly diminished. It is now the opinion of the best men of 
all parties that the interests of English and Dutch are identical. It 
is to be doubted whether Colonel Schermbrucker, whose ability, 
courtesy, and singular charm of manner render him one of the not- 
ables in Cape politics, would at the present juncture take any step 
likely to retard a scheme fraught with advantage as much to the 
Colony as to Great Britain. It is only fair to the then Cape Premier 
to say that he was ignorant of the step adopted by his Commissioner 
of Crown Lands, who,’ though an immigrant himself, was more 
Africander than the Africanders. 

9. A comparatively small matter, not without its effect in pro- 
ducing discontent,’ gave a certain colour to the appeals for sym- 
pathy which so wrung the hearts of anonymous philanthropists of the 
Colonial press. This was the provision of Kaffir huts instead of 
brick cottages for the settlers. Some of these huts leaked. Rain 
entered, and the settlers in some few cases were actually wetted. 
These huts are comfortable enough for sportsmen. It is true that 
many a poor gentleman at Barberton was not half so well honsed. 
‘But the bell-shaped Kaffir huts were a mistake. 

10. The choice of land for the experiment was not altogether happy. 
The arable land was on the circumference of the estate, and it was 
difficult for some of the children and parents to attend school or 
church. Experience shows that the cottages should be in the centre 
of a settlement, the arable land should surround them, and the 
grazing land for cattle lie on the circumference. Such points as 
these are only revealed by experience. 

11. Sufficient rain could be depended on in average years for the 
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due cultivation of the soil; and ‘as a matter of fact during the con- 
ėinpance, of the settlement sufficient rain did fall. But the absence 
of irrigation was a defect in the arrangements. In the Cape 
Colony irrigation must precede immigration. The years that are lean 
: become then the golden opportunity of the cultivator. During the 

recent drought in South Africa potatoes have fetched as much as £2 
per bag of 153 pounds. Water is gold in a dry country. 

12. Management.—If a man of war were to go to sea with a crew 
addicted to idleness and sub-contracting their duties, and the captain 
. & novice, the cruise would be unlikely to reflect honour on either 
crew or captain. Tho Wolseley failure furnishes a portion .of 
that practical experience without which no human enterprise can 
be conducted to a successful issue. The recapitulation of the 
twelve causes of failure shows that avoidance of error is the 
goal to aim at. What not to do is more important than what to 
‘do. The Wolseley settlers were human beings with virtues and 
faults like the rest of us. So long as it was pleasant to idle and 
easy to drink, they drank and idled. But their dissipation of the 
` chances afforded them may be as justly attributed to the ignorance 
and consequent mismanagement of the present writer as to their own 
fault. The lesson was bitter. But it has borne fruit in the present 
condition of the Tennyson settlement, and this article is written in 
the hope that it may bear more fruit. 

The scheme of which the Tennyson Settlement is a sample is as ' 
follows : 

(a) “Removing the surplus agricultural population of England, 
county by county, at the time when distress prevents their earn- 
ing a livelihood or laying up a provision for old age, whereby 
they are driven into the large towns there to swell the mass of 
underfed, unskilled labour. 

(è) “To provide them with passage and transport to the 
settlement prepared for them, together with daily rations for a 
reasonable time (assuming work), and sufficient implements and 
stock to cultivate their allotments. ' 

(c) “To recover from them the cost of passage, rations and 
certain other disbursements, 

(d) ‘‘To provide, gratis, spiritual aid, schooling, children’s 
outfits and management, and for the first year or two medicine, 
the care of women in their confinements, and the general aid 
and sympathy not uncommonly given. by the squire and the 
parson in an English village. 

(e) “To assist the settlers who so desire, to leave the settle- 
ment to better themselves, provided always that either payment 
or adequate security for that portion of disbursements repay- 
able by the settlers, is honestly and honourably given. 
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(f) “To replace with.fresh families from England settlers 
who move, thus providing machinery for a safe, continuous and 
healthy absorption by the colonial community of agricultural 
and other suitable immigrants from the mother country, whose 
fitness has been tested, and who are transferred from a condition 
of care and want to one where the only bar to success is inherent 
in themselves.” ' 

In June 1888, twenty-five families, mostly from Hampshire, left 
Southampton for the Cape. Full preparations were made for their , 
reception. Precautions were taken against the evils that led to the 
break up of Wolseley. It was realised from the first that unless the 
conditions to be attained by this scheme were such as to satisfy 
practical men that a feasible method had been devised for safe, con- 
tinuous, and healthy absorption of the surplus rural population of 
Great Britain, the scheme and the settlement must be branded as 
failures. For a year after our arrival the success of the new venture 
hung in the balance. Crops were bad. A portion of the press was 
. constant in its efforts to wreck the scheme. The gold-fields stili 
existed. Dishonesty and drink were not yet destitute of charm. 
Farmers persisted in explaining to the settlers that existence was 
impossible. Drought prevailed. Endeayours were made to prove to 
the settlers that they were being exploited for the benefit of others. 
But facts were too strong for the enemy to succeed. Natives, except 
as paid servants, are successfully excluded. Drink has been refused 
entrance by some stern examples. High prices have brought great 
profit to the industrious. ‘Traditions of temperance and industry 
have begun to form, and at the time of writing the English flag 
floats over no more thriving community than the Tennyson Settle- 
ment. Mr. Turner, the Superintendent, reports,: ‘‘ Settlers all are 
contented and happy. J hear no grumbling and have never any trouble. 
They are all anxious to succeed, and seem to think they have every 
chance of doing so. The men are all constantly busy on their 
lands.” On February 1, 1890, Mr. Turner gives an example of the 
material prosperity of the settlers. One man who has succeeded well 
had offered a sum of £50 in cash for the quarter of the potato crop of 
another settler as it stood in the ground. The offer was refused. 

The same conditions which enable the settlers to succeed make it 
feasible to cultivate land, the profits of which will be devoted to the 
cost of management, education, and spiritual aid. It is too soon as 
yet to state that this has actually been accomplished, but there seems 
to be no reason whatever why the cost of those items, and the interest 
on the capital employed, should not be defrayed in this manner. A 
worthy spirit of independence prevails among the settlers, and there 
is no desire whatever that they should ‘‘ be mildly coerced and tenderly 
advised from morning till night,” as erroneously stated by a Mr. 
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Martineau, in an article in Blackwood’s Magazine. Free to go or stay, 
the settlers now recognise that the object Lady Ossington had at heart 
was the building of a bridge over which many poor English families 
could pass into conditions and obtain opportunities absent in the old 
country. 

The Tennyson scheme sints at a practical demonstration of the 
feasibility of colonisation. One of the’ principal elements in any 
practical scheme must consist in the provision of the land other- 
wise than by purchase. No English Parliament would be likely 
to vote money for the purchase of land in the colonies which have 
already been bought and paid for by British blood and treasure. The 
colonial assets acquired by our five great wars, the cost of which now 
. Stands at £705,000,000, on which inhabitants of these islands alone 
pay the interest, have been handed back to the responsible Govern- 
ments of the white settlers and their descendants. Prevalent colonial 
opinion leads to the conclusion that Great Britain, while saddled with 
onerous duties towards the daughter colonies, is devoid of rights. But 
moral rights and the ties of sentiment still exist. Those who pay 
interest on the cost of the wars that won the Colonial Empire possess 
inalienable rights of empire; albeit those rights may be neither definite 
nor indefeasible, except in so far as: those moral rights are not re- 
pudiated by colonists who have profited by our lavish generosity, If 
this statement be accepted, the provision of land for colonising pur- 
` poses must justly fall on other shoulders than those of the British 
taxpayer. Whether the colony itself, as in the case of Canada, or 
colonial municipalities or individuals provide the land is immaterial. 
In South Africa large estates are held by individuals who are unable 
or unwilling to develop the whole resources of their land. To this class 
of proprietors there are some conspicuous exceptions. Messrs. Halse 
Bros. of Carnarvon, Wodehouse District, have set the example of alienat- 
ing a portion of their estate for colonisation purposes—partly and chiefly 
from patriotic motives deserving honourable recognition by their 
fellow-subjects on this side the Equator, and partly in consideration of 
a moderate quit rent, payable by the settlers to whom they have 
transferred that portion of their estate which now forms the Tennyson 
settlement. The increment in the value of land; conferred on it by 
the presence in its neighbourhood of an industrious and thriving body 
of British settlers, will, it is to be hoped, additionally reward Messrs. 
Halso for an example of far-sighted generosity which may bear good: 
fruit in the future. Each settler has fifty acres of arable land under 
irrigation and one hundred acres of pasture. The quit-rent payable 
by the settlers to Messrs. Halse is 7s. per arable acre per annum, 
or £17 10s. per annum, beginning in 1891. The value of tho produce 
of this irrigated allotment under present circumstances is estimated 
at a sum varying between £200 and £300. In 1889, a year of great 
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drought, bad crops, and inexperience, over £200 was earned by 
some of the settlers. Taking one year with another, the settlers 
should have no difficulty whatever in paying the moderate quit 
rent on the land held by them in perpetual tenure, together with 
the 5 per cent. charged on the cost of stocking the farms, paying 
their passages, and starting them in life. Some settlers have 
actually commenced the repayment of advances, although they are 
under no obligation to do so till 1891. Should it happen that a 
settler wishes to leave, every assistance is given him to procure @ 
situation elsewhere, provided he gives security for the balance of the 
outlay incurred on his behalf which is not covered by his crops or 
stock. By this means the settlement provides a harbour where a 
new-comer can acquire knowledge of colonial life and methods. 
_ When the opportunity arises, he can leave the settlement for a more 
profitable position, and create a vacancy for another poor family, who 
will probably adopt the same course of life. No system of mere 
emigration provides for any such healthy absorption into the general 
body of the community. Immigrants are wont to cling to the towns, 
and ta swell the ranks of the unemployed, arid acquire and practise 
the vices inherent to town life. The enormous disparity between the 
population of the coast towns of Australia and of the country districts 
is already a marked evil. Settlements founded on some such plan 
as Tennyson are mouths for the absorption and preparation of material 
for healthy colonial life. The settlers inhabiting them are as free as 
ordinary immigrants, and so long as they respect the liberty of others 
they can do that which is right in their own eyes. The one point 
on which the liberty of the subject is invaded, is the exclusion of 
liquor. But they are under no compulsion to join the settlement. 
They join it with a free knowledge of the-conditions. Al experience 
shows that a resolute attitude on this drink question is essential from 
an administrative point of view. The means of excluding drink 
become simple, when prosperity has crowned the settler’s labour. 
Until this is the case, the difficulty can only be met by expulsion. 
Woman’s work in the world becomes more interesting and more 
important as years roll on. It was by a very noble woman that the 
scheme I have described was created and maintained. To another 
brave and devoted woman——Mrs. Harry Gordon Turner—who, as Sister 
Enid, bore the brunt of the struggle in the dark days of the Tennyson 
Settlement, may be attributed such success as has been attained. 
We are still confronted by difficulties, but by none that cannot be 
surmounted by the unflinching resolve to complete the bridge from 
these Islands to the England beyond the sea. . 
ARNOLD WHITE, — 
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ues seventh-and eighth volumes of Mr. Lecky’s “ History of Eng- 
land in the Eighteenth Century” must surely be a dad dis- 
appointment to his allies and admirers in the Unionist party. The 
Unionist party do not shine as students of history—unless friends 
and foes alike belie them—and they naturally like to be ‘‘ personally 
conducted” through its tangled brakes. For a certain time Mr. 
~ Lecky had been their Heaven-sent conductor—as they under- 
stood. Mr. Lecky had written nearly twenty years ago a book called 
“ The Leaders of Public Opinion in Ireland,” which created a deep 
sensation wherever books are read. The volume consisted of a series 
of essays on leading Irish public men—Swift, Flood, Grattan, and 
O’Connell. These essays had appeared in periodical literature nearly 
ten years before; but they had not attracted much of public atten- 
tion. They appeared anonymously; and about 1861 the British 
public did not care much about anonymous essays on Irish popular 
leaders. But between 1861 and 1871 Mr. Lecky had made himself 
famous as the author of “The Rise and Influence of the Spirit of 
` Rationalism in Europe” and “The History of Karopean Morals from 
Augustus to Charlemagne.” Mr. Lecky had become accepted in all 
circles as a great philosophical historian—a historian who above all 
things was philosophical—who surveyed the struggles of human life 
from the lofty tower of the thinker and the sage; to whom the 
battles of parties were but as the strife of the kites and the 
crows. Those who were too young to notice public feeling at the 
time will find it hard now to realise the impression produced by “The 
Leaders of Public Opinion in Ireland” when it came out as a 
volume with Mr. Lecky’s name. -One other such sensstion I can 
remember, and it was caused when Mr. John Stuart Mill; whom all 
.the world had been crying up—the Tories most of all—as a thoroughly 
' philosophical thinker, suddenly announced. that his Pee 
VOL. LVI. 2x 
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studies had taught him the necessity of a popular franchise for Eng-- 
land. The same sort of sensation was created by Mr. Lecky’s book. 
The philosophical historian had, out of his very philosophy, vindicated: 
the National cause of Ireland—and at atime when that cause was 
down at its lowest depth of weakness, inactivity, and unpopularity. 
Of course this was not done in the spirit of a partisan. No one 
supposed for a moment that Mr. Lecky was a partisan of the Irish 
National cause. If he had been, his book would have been far less 
odious to all good Tories and all reactionary Whigs. They could 
have scoffed at it as a piece of partisan polemic, and thrown it con- 
temptuously aside. But the book was a profound study in the 
philosophy of history—a calm, searching investigation of facts and 
causes and tendencies and the duties and the delinquencies of 
Governments and the characteristics of nations and the ways and 
the passions of men—and out of all the study came a series of essays 
which were undoubtedly on the whole highly favourable to the Irish 
National cause and unfavourable to the policy of the Act of Union. 
It happened as a mere matter of historical coincidence that the Irish 
Home Rule movement had just begun under that name to assert its 
existence. The lift which Mr. Lecky’s book gave to the mevement 
was of the utmost importance—among educated men and those who 
are willing to be guided by educated men. There is no exaggeration 
in saying that it became impossible to treat Trish grievances as 
things to be laughed at, or Home Rule as a sick dream, when once 
Mr. Lecky’s volume had seen the light. I can well remember my 
own feelings of exultation at the coming of such an ally. I could 
name numbers of Englishmen whose thoughts were first turned - 
in seriousness and in sympathy to Home Rule by the publication 
` of that most remarkable book. 

Years went on, and no one had reason to think that Mr. Lecky. 
had changed his opinions. He wrote one article—I think in 
Macnmillan’s Magazine—in reply to Mr. Froude’s book, “ The 
English in Ireland,” which led us all to believe that his opinions 
were unchanged. I remember the general purport and force of 
one fine sentence, in which Mr. Lecky denounced the sort of his- 
torian who thought it his duty to stand beside the victims of’ 
tyranny as they wert on their way to the scaffold and curse 
them as they passed. A friend of mine, a member of the House of 
Commons, was so satisfied abont Mr. Lecky’s opinions that he thought 
of appealing to him in the winter of 1885 to give the powerful aid of 
his pen to the principle of Mr. Gladstone’s projected Home Rule 
measure. Suddenly Mr. Lecky flamed out upon the world as a 
thorough-going.and an impassioned Unionist. I do hot attempt ‘to 
deny that his appearance as an opponent of Home Rule did much 
injury to the movement. I am not surprised that the Unionists. 
should haye received him with rapture. If I were one of the 
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Unionists, I should have preferred his advocacy to the adhesion“of 
all the noble Dukes and noble Marquises who rallied for the first 
time round Lord Salisbury, and who dazzled the senses of Mr. 
Chamberlain. I do not know how Mr. Lecky’s change of opinion 
came about; but I am quite sure it was the result of serious and 
sincere conviction. 

Years went on again, and it became known that Mr. Lecky was 
about to publish the two concluding volumes of his “ England in the 
Highteenth Century,” and that these volumes would deal almost or 
altogether exclusively with the Irish Question—with Grattan’s 
Parliament and the Catholic question, with the recall of Lord 
Fitzwilliam and the Rebellion of 08. It got into the newspapers that 
Mr. Lecky had obtained access to a great mass of State papers, corre- 
spondence and so forth, which had never been seen by any but official 
eyes, never had been seen by any but a very few official eyes, before. 
Nothing seemed more likely, and in fact Mr. Lecky has seen much 
that no historian ever saw before. Instantly all the Unionists com- 
placently assumed that now the whole question of Home Rule was to 
be settled for ever—now it would be shown that all Irish movements 
meant separation and no compromise—now it would be made clear 
that Grattan’s Parliament would have been unworthy of Dahomey, and 
that the Union was obtained by the sheer persuasive force of enlight- 
ened argument and virtuous example. 

I do not suppose that many of the Unionists knew much about the 
history of Ireland. The great majority of them, who knew little or 
nothing, had no clear ideas as to what they wanted Mr. Lecky to 
prove, beyond the hope that he would prove all the Irish leaders, past 
and present, to be the worst men that ever lived, with the sole excep- 
tion of Mr. Gladstone. I do not think this is an unfair general re- 
presentation of what the majority of the Unionists expected from Mr. 
Lecky’s new volumes.’ But of course there are some highly educated 
and thoughtful men among the Liberal-Unionists who knew quite well 
where the weak points of their case were, and who turned their eyes 
to certain passages of history in especial. Were I one of the Unionists 
T should have looked to Mr. Lecky’s volumes to pour some new light on 
three subjects in especial. These three subjects I may put for clear- 
ness’ sake in the form of questions. First, Was the Society of United 
Irishmen got up as an unconstitutional organisation ? Second, Did 
- the recall of Lord Fitzwilliam make the rebellion inevitable ? Third, 
Was the Union carried by the help of terrorism and corruption ? 
Now, if Mr. Lecky could prove—I am taking for the moment what 
Mr. Balfour lately called “an intolerable hypothesis”—that the 
Society of United Irishmen was got up as a rebellious organisation— 
that the recall of Lord Fitzwilliam had nothing to do with the ont- 
break of rebellion, and that the Union was carried by fair means—I 
do admit that the Unionists would haye good cause to exalt. Such 
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proofs, were they possible, would not change my opinions as to the 
necessity and the ultimate certainty of Home Rule. I should still 
hold it to be the only advantageous, and in the long run the only 
endurable, form of government for Ireland as a part of the British 
Empire. The advantages of Home Rule are not in my mind to be 
affected by any proof that Wolfe Tone began’ as a Separatist, that 
Lord Fitzwilliam’s recall was approved by the whole Irish people, and 
that not a sixpence changed hands, or a peerage was conferred, because 
of the Act of Union. But 1 admit that it would for the time have 
been a splendid score for the Unionist cause if Mr. Lecky’s investi- 
gations had enabled him to answer these three questions as the 
leading Unionists would wish them to be answered. 

Now, how does Mr. Lecky answer these questions? He answers 
them just as every fair and honest historian must answer them. He 
has discovered in his later investigations nothing to alter the view of 
the facts which he expressed in his volume ‘“‘ The’ Leaders of Public 
Opinion in Ireland.” He finds that the Society of United Irishmen was 
formed as a constitutional body, and for the sole purpose of agitating in 
favour of Catholic Emancipation and a reformed Irish Parliament. He 
finds that any chances there might have been of avoiding a rebellion 
were “immensely diminished” by the recall of Lord Fitzwilliam. He 
finds that it is “idle to dispute the essentially corrupt character of 
the means by which the Union was carried.” I am giving these three 
findings as the sum of Mr. Lecky’s conclusions. Of course, I do not 
mean to say that in coming to these conclusions he does not give full 
weight to all the considerations by which they might be modified. 
He sees, as every one must see, that there was a rebellions spirit 
abroad in many parts of Ireland before the Society of United Irish- 
men was formed—a rebellious spirit engendered by the sense of long 
grievance, and wrought up to passion by the example and the excite- 
ment of the French Revolution. Mr. Lecky, therefore, will not say— 
no one expects him to say—a grave kistorian could not say—that the 
granting of Catholic Emancipation would necessarily have satisfied all 
ithe United Irishmen and rendered rebellion impossible. But he 
admits that the United Irishmen began as a constitutional association, 
and he insists thatthe proper policy of dealing with them would have 
been to grant their demand. In the same way, when he comes to 
condemn the manner in which the Union was brought about, he admits 


that ‘‘there may be some difference of opinion about the necessity of - 


the case, and some reasonable doubt about the particular forms of 
bribery that were employed.” Admitting all this, however, he still 
says, “It appears to me idle to dispute the essentially corrupt character 
of the means by which the Union was carried.” In plain words, he 
has found nothing to reverse, but everything to confirm, the view of 
the historical facts which he took when he published the volume which 
the whole political world accepted as an argument for the Irish 
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National cause. I think every Irish Nationalist and every English 
Radical might well be content to go to the country on Mr. Lecky’s 
' exposition of the Irish Question. I do not say that I accept all Mr.’ 
Lecky’s estimates of men and measures—all his interpretations of 
tendencies and purposes—all his expositions of fact. There are 
numbers of questions on which Mr. Lecky has had to touch and which 
must always be questions of controversy—among Irish Nationalists 
themselves—among English Radicals themselves. Many of these 
questions must always, even in history, remain matters of conjecture 
and of speculation, on which no lapse of time can ever secure a decision. 
What I do say is, that there were three great issues raised by the 
more intelligent and better read of the Unionists and set up by them 
as the issues to be decided in the controversy, and that on each and 
all of these three issues Mr. Lecky has given judgment for our side 
of the question. 

Once, towards the end of his concluding volume, Mr. Lecky seems 
to have suddenly remembered that he had become one of the wild 
Unionists, and that he was bound to say something for his colleagues 
and his cause. So he has a fling at Mr. Gladstone, guided by a total 
misreport and misconception of what Mr. Gladstone said about the 
Irish Church and the Clerkenwell explosion. I am sincerely sorry 
this stupid blot should appear on any page of a work which is entitled 
to so much praise. I do wish the kindly recording angel had just 
dropped a tear and blotted out that unworthy sentence. I am sorry 
it should have appeared—mnot for Mr. Gladstone's sake, but for Mr. 
Lecky’s. Mr. Gladstone it cannot injure. He will probably only 
feel grieved on Mr. Lecky’s own account, that such a book should ‘be 
disfigured by such a sentence. 

This unfortunate sentence is all the more out of place because of 
the singularly calm and impartial way in which the two volumes have 
set out the facts and conditions of the Irish Question. Mr, Lecky 
does not anywhere seem to be a man who is forcing himself against 
his will and in spite of his prejudices to do justice to the cause of an 
opponent. It seems to come as natural to him to state historical 
facts correctly, whether the statement tells against his own side or 
not, as itis to a man of honour to disclose all the truth in a witness- 
box whether his evidence makes for his own case or makes against it. 
I have been very much impressed by the manner in which Mr. Lecky 
has appreciated and brought out the character of Wolfe Tone. Of 
all the rebels of °98, Wolfe Tone was by far the most formidable. 
He was the soul and spirit and brain of the enterprise. His 
intellectual power, his resources, his mastery of facts, his cool, 
steady judgment in arraying them, won over the great Carnot. Wolfe 
Tone saw the self-seeking side and the innate charlatanism which 
belonged to Napoleon’s nature at a time when no one else had shown 
so much perception. Goldwin Smith, expressing at Oxford his 
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wonder how little was known of Tone, even among educated English- 
men, describes him as “ brave, adventurous, sanguine, fertile in 
resource, buoyant under misfortune, warm-hearted,” and says lie 
“ was near being almost as fatal an enemy to England as Hannibal 
was to Rome.” Even Mr. Froude, who seems to have begun his study 
of Wolfe Tone with a positive hatred of the man, comes round to 
‘acknowledge his genius, his perseverance, his indomitable spirit, his 
chivalrous courage in the deepest hour.of a danger from which he 
might have escaped if he would. I have lately been reading a curious 
study of Wolfe Tone by the Duke of Argyll. JI have never seen a 
more thoroughly ignoble and depressing illustration of partisanship. 
I should not like to be the man whom the virulence of party hatred 
could inspire to the production of so perverse and pitiable a piece of 
work. I suppose Mr. Lecky is quite as sincere a Unionist as the 
Duke of Argyll, but he can appreciate to the full Wolfe Tone’s 
great ability, his courage, his devotion, his growing seriousness and 
sense of responsibility, the gradual expansion of all his character 
and mental resources to meet the varying difficulties of the task he 
had imposed upon himself, his sweet and sunny temper, his uncon- 
querable devotion to his cause. In his youthful days there was 
levity enough, there was wildness enough, in his nature; he was 
a dreamer who dreamed of daring adventure, and at one time would 
have given up everything that makes life happy for mere adveh- 
ture’s sake. But the serious work which events had put upon him 
made lim serious too; and he died at the age of thirty-four. “To 
‘die so young—and there was something there!” Mr. Goldwin Smith, 
“Mr. Froude, and Mr. Lecky acknowledge all that was there. The 
‘Duke of Argyll sees nothing but base conspiracy for the basest per- 
‘sonal purposes. I have fancied for myself an explanation of the 
Duke of Argyll’s attack on the memory of Wolfe Tone. The Duke 
.of Argyll is nota dull or a consciously unjust man. He had prob- 
ably never heard of Wolfe Tone, or at least the name had suggested 
to his mind “no manner of idea,” to quote certain words of John 
Henry Newman, until Mr. Gladstone wrote or said something in 
praise of the leader of 98. That was enough for the Duke of 
Argyll. 

Mr. Lecky’s last volumes, then, supply to me at least no sort of 
conjecture as to why Mr. Lecky became a vehement Unionist. Mr. 
Lecky the Unionist has over and over again denounced the agitation 
for Home Rule, and, I make no doubt, also the agitators. Now, I 
should like to ask Mr. Lecky the Unionist to turn for a moment to 
the Introduction with which Mr. Lecky the historian prefaces his 
work on “ The Leaders of Public Opinion in Ireland.” This Introduc-_ 
tion is itself a masterly essay, and ought to be studied carefully by 
every one who wishes to understand thoroughly the Irish Question of 
to-day. More than all other men, Mr. Lecky the Unionist ought to 
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study it. In that Introduction, published very nearly twenty years 
ago, Mr. Lecky laments the fact, the then admitted and unquestion- 
' able fact, that in Ireland “ political talent, which for many years was 
at least as abundant among Irishmen as in any equally numerous 
section of the people, has been steadily declining; and the marked 
decadence in this respect among the representatives of the nation 
reflects but too truly the absence of public spirit in their constituents.” 
Would any one, could any one, say that this is true of Ireland now ? 
Then, again, the Introduction says, and truly says, that, “with great 
multitudes, sectarian considerations have entirely superseded national 
ones, and their representatives are accustomed systematically to sub- 
ordinate all party and all political questions to ecclesiastical interests.” 
Could any one say that that is true of Irish agitation at present? 
“With another and a still larger class,” says the Mr. Lecky of 1871, 
“ tho prevailing feeling seems to be an indifference to all parliamen- 
tary proceedings; an utter scepticism about constitutional means of 
realising their ends; a blind, persistent hatred of England. Every 
cause is taken up with an enthusiasm exactly proportioned to the 
degree in which it is supposed to be injurious to English interests. 
An amount of energy and enthusiasm, which, if rightly directed, would 
suffice for the political regeneration of Ireland, is wasted in the most 
insane projects of disloyalty ; while the diversion of so much public 
feeling from parliamentary politics leaves the parliamentary arena more 
and more open to corruption, to place-hunting, and to imposture.” 
Twenty years ago this, I admit, was a correct description of the 
general condition of things in Ireland. It would take too much time 
and space for me to show, as I could show, that under the conditions 
then existing nothing else could have been expected. But would 
the most prejudiced politician in the world say that that is an 
accurate description of Irish agitation to-day? Would he say that 
political talent was gone ont of Ireland? Would he say that 
the Irish party and the Irish people make all national questions sub- 
ordinate to ecclesiastical interests? Would he say that there is 
among the Irish masses a total indifference to all parliamentary pro- 
ceedings, an utter scepticism about constitutional means of realising 
their ends, and a blind, persistent hatred of England? Would, not 
every fair and rational man have to say that everythihg in Irish 
agitation is altered now, so as to bring about exactly the conditions 
of which Mr. Lecky deplored the absence in 1871? Is might almost 
seem as if Mr. Lecky had said to Irish Nationalism of that day: 
“Here is your duty—go and do it”—and Irish Nationalism went and 
did accordingly. We have acted on Mr. Lecky’s advice. What has 
he to say to us now? I sincerely hope that he may live for at least 
twenty years more, and then write about the Irish National movement 
of the last ten years. His pen would do it justice, and commend it 
fairly and rightfully to history. JUSTIN McCarry. 
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THE CRISIS ON THE STOCK EXCHANGE: 
ITS CAUSES AND EFFECTS. 


OT since the collapse of the City of Glasgow Bank in 1878 has: 
‘ the Stock Exchange ‘been in such a state of nervous appre- 
hension of evil as that which. has recently threatened to culminate in 
a disastrous panic. In the intervening twelve years. the City has 
experienced many alarms and difficulties, but at no time has a crisis 
appeared imminent. On several occasions the war-cloud which 
loomed, now over the Balkan Peninsula, and now on the Afghan 
frontier, cast a dark shadow upon the Stock Exchange. Once also 
the fear of the even greater disasters which would result from a fresh 
conflict between France and Germany scared the European Bourses, 
but fortunately they speedily recovered their composure. Added to 
these adverse influences, other and different dangers have ‘been 
encountered. In the failure of the Panama Canal, which ruined 
thousands: of the small investors in France, and the collapse of M. 
Sécretan’s copper syndicate, which involved so many of the great 
houses that it was aptly termed “ the Panama of the Rich,” the Paris 
Bourse sustained two crushing blows. And these falling upon a 
financial centre that still, despite the upgrowth of Berlin, ranks 
second only to London, produced a shock that was felt throughout . 
the business world. Subsequently came the development of the 
crisis at the River Plate, and the revolution in Brazil; but although 
these had a very severe effect upon the securities directly concerned, . 
their influence upon the Stock Exchange appeared otherwise to be 
comparatively slight. In nearly all these events there was something 
dramatic, which arrested the attention; but, the recent downward 
movement in securities, althongh of much greater moment, has gone 
_on so quietly and insidiously that, outside of City circles, it has seemed 
to count for little. 
Yet there can be no doubt- iak more than once in the past ‘month 


$ 
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we have been on the verge of a financial crisis, perhaps of the first 
magnitude. So far, only a few spots have appeared upon the surface 
indicative of the weakness beneath. In all, less than a dozen failures 
have occurred in the “ House,” and they have mostly been of but 
little importance ; while outside, despite the most sinister rumours, 
no serious difficulties have apparently occurred. But, for once, 
“rumour painted full of tongues” has spoken more truth than the 
City sages. At least one of the large houses belonging to la haute 
finance has undoubtedly had to seek assistance, while several firms in 
the second rank stood in danger of collapsing if they had not been 
shored up by powerful support. All this has been an open secret to 
those behind the scenes, whence rumours of what has been taking 
place have as usual escaped and reverberated in the “ House.” For- 
tunately they have not extended much farther, or the public would 
probably have become greatly alarmed, and the collapse it was sought to 
avoid would have taken place with disastrous effects. That the chief 
elements of weakness have now been strengthened or eliminated seems 
probable, and hence, in the absence of the unexpected, upon which it 
never does to count with absolute certitude, it seems likely that we 
have now seen the worst. Unless, however, the causes of the danger- 
ous sub-acute crisis through which the City has been passing are 
subjected to analysis, the public will fail to grasp the significance of 
what has occurred since the culmination of the great business revival, ` 
which first became apparent towards the close of 1888. 

Two years ago business began to. expand rapidly, and in 1889, as 
we all know, its volume greatly increased. Trade, in fact, to use an 
expressive American term, “fairly hummed ;” and, to prove that 
which scarcely needs demonstration, the following figures are 


sufficient :— 
1889. 1887. Increase in 1889. 
£ £ 


Total foreign trade 748,230,000 643,290,000 99,740,000 15:5 
Homevailwayreceipts . 77,025,000 70,943,000 6,082,000 8-6 
Lond. bankers’ clearings 7,618,766,000 6,077,097,000 1,541,669,000 25-4 

These figures bear eloquent ‘testimony to the greatness of 1889, 
from.a commercial standpoint. They show a great growth in 
our foreign trade, despite the iron ring of Protectionist tariffs with 
which British traders have to contend, even in our colonies. This is, 
of course, partly reflected in the railway receipts, which also indi- 
cate a considerable expansion in the home trade, while the bankers’ 
clearings are an indication of financial as well as trading activity. Such, 
development as is here shown naturally reacted with great effect 
upon the Stock Exchange, where business “ boomed,” and prices 
outside of the South American section advanced by leaps and bounds. 
The change that had taken place warranted, indeed, a considerable 
rise in securities; buf, as usua), it was pushed too far, for it was 
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assumed that the phenomenal prosperity of an exceptional, year 
afforded a fair index of the future. Speculators, in fact, thrust into 
the background, and the public forgot or ignored, the fact that in the 
first flush of a trade revival, before prices and wages have advanced, 
-such undertakings as the railways, &c., reap much larger profits than 
théy do later on, when these factors have to be very seriously taken , 
into consideration. In the early part of the present year, however, 
it was recognised that, owing to this necessary process of re-adjust- 
- ment, a trade revival could not be for the profit of investors alone,, 
and hence the upward movement began to slow down. ‘This might 
easily and naturally have brought about a decline in prices to a proper: 
fevel ; but such a movement was averted by the silver legislation in 
the United States, which led to a “ boom” in all securities dependent, 
either directly or indirectly, upon the “ white metal,” and so made 
the way easy for a fresh burst of inflation on the Stock Exchange. 

In all departments prices advanced amidst feverish excitement ; the 
American railway market, however, taking the lead, since it was 
expected, without rhyme or reason, that the great addition to be 
made to the American coinage would at once affect the money’ 
market, and with it the whole range of prices. Most stocks then 
reached the highest points touched for a long time past, and how much 
they had advanced since 1888 can be seen from the following figures : 


Highest Prices, Lowest Prices. 


Home ipii Stocks. 1880. 1888. Rise. 
Caledonian. . ee Se ©. œ 182 re 9o¢ sis 823 
Great Hastern . : $ y 7 944 we 6B 30# 
Great Northern “A” > š . » <li a 964 zis 144 
Great Western . A E . ‘ 171 ... 189 is: 32 
London and Brighton " a” . 1692 «s. 1124 Se 57} 
London, Chatham, and Dover Ordinary š 264 a sat wae ô} 
London and North-Western. E .- 1854 ... 1638 .. -22 
Manchester and Sheffield “A” š 3 aL ies 88 sea 203 
Metropolitan Consols . . . . 84 eae 644 20 
Metropolitan District ont tg ; š 84? 294 ie 5} 
Midland . : . 3 é 1604 ... 127 és 234 
North British Deferred i x aS sg Tå 503 a 24 7 
North-Eastern “ Consols” we ii = 1754 .. = 1504 a 25 
South-Eastern “A”. A ; é . 107% 99 oe 88 

American and Canadian Railway Jesues. 
Central Pacific Ordinary . 88 oe 28 bes 103 
Chicago, Milwaukee, and 8t. Paul Ordinary 81 azé 603 20% 
Denver and Rio Grande gested i 4 22% +... 15 Ex 7 
Ditto Preferred . . . 683 Cw 434 = 19 
Tlinois Central Shares. e . 124 .. 116 sas 9 
Lake Shore and Mic Southern Shares 1173... 884 tes 28 
Louisville and Nashville Ordinary . é 952 iasi 524 ~oun 42 
New York Central Shares 188 Il 1o IO 
New Yoik, Lake Erie, and Western Ordinary 804... 23% jee 63 
New York, Ontario, and Western Ordinary 234 oe 14 dyes DE 
New York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio First Mort. 412 . ... 82} was 9 
Norfolk and Western Preferred š 68°. 43h. 25 
Ohio and Missisippi Ordinary . = . 267 Sa 18 oss 8% 
Pennsylvania $50 Shares . . 582 53} wks 5y 
Philadelphia and Reading $50 Shares . 25 nee 225 ia 2y 


Union Pacific Shares . . . . TO ae 514 oe 199 
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Highest Prices, Lowest Prices. 
1890. 1888. 


9 Rise. 
Canadian Pacific Shares . . š 66h w.. 522 iia 382 
Grand Trunk First Preference. A R 81 are 563 a 243 

Foreign Stocks. 

Argentine 5 per Cant. 1884 . ° < 94 ied 914 ibs 23 
Egyptian Unified . š é . 98. ies 73 aes 25t 
French 8 per Cent. Rentes | $ 95 .. 30 IA 15 
Hungarian 4 ial eas Gold Rentes A DIF o 7564 ss 16 
Italian 5 per x P . 974 913, .. 6 
Portuguese 8 pe Cent, A š . P 652, 564 ete 9% 
Spanish 4 per Cent. . è < o 79 a. ` 66 ots 13 
Uruguay 5 per Cent. Unified è é r 77%. 66 si 113 
Mexican Railway Ordinary . x . 655 a 88 ane 27% 


After this final burst of speculative activity, the downward move- 
ment began, and this, at first the result of a purely natural reaction, 
was intensified by an accession of stringency on both the European 
and American money markets. At the end of July the discount rate 
of the Bank of England was raised to 5 per cent., and although it was 
lowered to 4 per cent. shortly afterwards, an advance to the former 
figure took place a few weeks later. At 5 per cent. the quotation 
has since remained, but recently it has appeared probable that this 
would not be sufficient. The advent of a 6 per cent. rate would not, 
in fact, have caused much astonishment, although it would almost 
certamly have created considerable apprehension. A difference of 
I per cent. may not seem of much importance, but, as a matter of 
fact, the transition from 5 to 6 per cent. is a step from a rate which is 
the index of what may be termed normally dear money, to one which is 
regarded as a mark of apprehension. By such a step the old landmarks 
are to some extent removed, and people, losing their usual bearings, 
begin to be swayed by a yae fear that serious difficulties may be 
looming ahead. Fortunately, 5 per cent. has proved sufficient to turn 
the current of the foreign exchanges, and for the moment a alarm 
regarding the monetary position has subsided. 

The high Bank rate has also acted as a powerful financial solvent. 
It has, in other words, greatly tended to bring about a process of 
liquidation, and in doing so it has disclosed more weakness than the 
many had expected, but not more than the few had anticipated. On 
all sides the tightness of money has revealed a lack of liquid, or 
immediately available resources, which must be regarded in a large 
measure as the inevitable result of the reckless financing that has 
been the fashion, even with the great houses, during the past two or 
three years. As usual, the most important statistics are unobtainable, 
and we can only form a rough idea of the extent to which floating 
capital has recently been absorbed by new undertakings. We do 
know, however, that in 1888, 1889, and to date this year, the capital 
of the fresh loans for foreign States, &c., and the new joint-stock com- 

- panies offered for subscription amounted to no loss a sum than nearly 
£500,000,000, or over two-thirds of the National Debt. 
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Some of the issues which figure in this total no doubt fell altogether 
flat, and were swept away into the limbo of oblivion, while in many 
cases only a portion of the capital applied for was actually subscribed. 
Still, after making the most ample allowance, including a large margin 
for the issues offered in London but largely subscribed for abroad, 
the remaining total must be of immense magnitude. Of this total 
the greater portion was no doubt provided by the public, in a multi- 
tude of cases, we fear, for perfectly worthless enterprises, while the 
remnant—by no means a small one—has had, as we have said, to be 
“financed.” It has, in other words, been either underwritten by 
finance houses, or else they have, in common with their associates, 
such as contractors, &., been left with it upon their hands. 

The heavy shrinkage which took place in two special groups 
` of securities—a shrinkage that was in no way retarded by the great 
rise in all other departments—had also an effect analogous to that 
produced by the absorption of new capital referred to above. One of 
these movements, the collapse in South African or “ Kaffir” securities, 
had but little real importance, although at one time it figured 
largely in the eyes of the public, and probably subtracted a sum of 
£5,000,000 from their pockets. The crisis at the River Plate, 
coupled with the revolation in Brazil, had, however, an effect 
which could not be ignored so lightly. It caused an immense 
decline in the value of all South American securities, as can be 
told from the fact that the difference between present prices and 
the highest quotations recorded last year represents no less a sum 
than £35,000,000. Much of thig hes naturally been borne by 
investors, although in their case the loss can scarcely be counted 
as actual when no realisations have been effected; but the burden 
of the loss has fallen very heavily upon a few large houses 
intimately connected with South America. They have suffered both 
directly and indirectly, for, while the assets in which so much of their 
wealth was locked up have been melting away in’value, they have had 
to face heavy losses and incur extensive obligations on behalf of their 
weaker associates. To crown all, the City has known enough of their 
position to be at least slightly suspicious, and, as usual, the Stock 
Exchange caught the contagion in an aggravated form. Fortunately, 
none of the big firms involved have been brought to the ground, nor 
in the absence of farther and more acute difficulties at the River Plate, 
is it likely that they will be; but a great limitation has been placed 
upon their resources, and this has had a decided effect upon the 
markets for securities. 

The stringency of money, due mainly to the absorption of capital 
by new securities, and the losses sustained at the Cape and in South 
America have been, as we have shown, powerful factors in depressing 
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the whole range of prices. Recently, however, when these were 
exerting their full effect, a number of subsidiary influences also came 
into operation. In fact, troubles, as usual, have come in battalions, 
and the “ bulls” have had a bitter experience. The relapse in silver 
from 543d. per oz. to nearly 49d. has carried down all securities 
depending either directly or indirectly upon that metal. Trade 
complications, which seem thickening, have led to a paralysis of the 
Scotch iron industry; while it has not seemed possible for any 
dividend announcement to be other than disappointing. In Scotland, 
for instance, the North British Railway, which it was thought could 
pay 84 or 8} per cent. for the past half-year, has only managed to 
distribute 13 per cent.; and the Mexican Railway continues, contrary , 
to exnictation, in the varie ofthe non-dividend payers. 

American railway securities have suffered, however, most of all, 
for in addition to all other influences they now have to contend with 
the losses arising from a heavy falling off in the crops. This fact 
has been used to the utmost advantage by a strong “ bear” party in 
Wall Street, headed by a veteran operator, Mr. Addison Cammack, 
who have raided the market again and again with disastrous effect. 
Prices have in fact collapsed completely, and the market has been, 
utterly disorganised. As a result, the position of several large firms 
has been imperilled, and upon their fate the immediate future of 
prices largely depends, not in one only, but in all sections of the Stock 
Exchange. At the present time, then, the position of American rail- 
way securities is of vital importance to the Stock Exchange, 
and it possesses almost equal interest for investors. While, however, 
it is impossible to express a definite opinion regarding the move- 
ments of prices in the immediate future, and all that can be asserted 
is the improbability of a further severe decline after the great fall that 
has occurred, and all the precautions that have recently been taken, 
it is possible to analyse the facts and obtain some clear idea of 
American railway securities as investments. It will be well to do 
this, for the public have become utterly confused by the events of 
the past few years, and, smarting under severe losses. are disposed 
to sacrifice their holdings altogether, leaving in the future American 
rails to be enjoyed by Yankee investors alone. This course, even if 
carried out, would probably err by being too radical, judging from a 
full consideration of the subject. 

American reilway shares stand at present at exceptionally low 
prices,'as can be seen from the following figures, in which the current 
quotations and the present dividends are compared with the highest 
points recorded during the past fifteen years, and the dividends then 
paid to the shareholders :— 
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1880. Périod 1875-1880. 


Highest Div. 
$ Price Div. Year. Prce, percent. 

Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fó . . 354 mil 1881 168% 6 (a) 
Central Pacific Bhaies . BOF 2 1881 105% 6 
Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul Ord. Bli nil 1881 138 7 
Denver and Rio Grande Shares ; : 17, nil 1886 115 6 
Ilbnois Central Shares . 102 6 1882 1655 7 
Lake Shore and Michigan Southern Shares 110 5 1880 1482 8 
Louisville and Nashville Shares . 804 G (c) 1880 1794  8(b) 
New York Central Shares 1954 44 1880 1597 ° 8 
New York, Lake Erie, and Western Shares 22 nil 1881 64 nil 
New York, Pennsylvania, & Ohio Firat Aort; 332 7 (d) 1881 704 7 (d 
Northern Pavific Preferred . 77 4 1882 1084 1l 
Ohio and ee eye oy P 212 nil 1831 49 nil 
Pennsylvania $50 8 S 54 54 1881 72 8 
Philadelphia and Reading pq ‘Shares. 18? nil 1875 52 10 
Union Pacific Shares . 524 mi 1881 135 62 

. Wabash Preferred . à . és ž 22 nil 1881 99 . 6 
a) Plus 60 per cent. in scrip. (b) Plus 100 per cent. in scrip. 
ia Partly in scrip. (a) Partly scrip in 1881, and mainly so in 1889-1890. 


These results are so startling that when we look at them it does 
not appear surprising that American railway shares should be utterly 
discredited as investments in this country. Few, it will be seen, are 
the shares which now stand in the dividend ranks; although, say 
ten years ago, companies making large returns to iiei shareholders 
were as thick as blackberries in a country lane. Instead of an abun- 
dance of companies paying 6, 7, or 8 per cent. dividends, a railway 
returning as much as 5 per cent. is a rarity; while undertakings 
which can, at the best, do nothing more than pay the interest on their 
fixed charges form a ghostly array, that may well have chilled the 
confidence of the most sanguine investor. Indeed, this has been done 
most effectually, for at the present time the British public will not 
look at American shares; while their belief even in the mortgage 
bonds has been gradually modified by sceptical influences until it 
resembles the business equivalent of agnosticism. Once investors in 
this country used to profess some indifference in regard to the 
dividends which were being paid by American railways ; they could 
wait, they said, for the potentialities of the future, which contained 
ample satisfaction for all their dreams of avarice. The almost infinite 
possibilities of industrial, development in the United States, which 
were indeed soon to be ‘realised, were, not unnaturally, regarded as 
some indication of the prosperity that awaited the railways when the 
country had grown up to them. Since then the expansion has been 
marvellously rapid, but the railway companies have mostly, as we have 
said, entered into the black shade of virtual or absolute bankruptcy. 

Such a peculiar phenomenon invitos an analysis of the operative 
causes by which it has been produced. ‘These are at once seen to be 
both numerous and diverse in character. Some are inherent in the 
railway policy which has always been pursued in America, and must 
therefore be regarded as of a permanent nature ; others, which are due 
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to the action of the companies themselves, may be deemed remediable ; 
while yet again some of the most potent causes have been of a 
personal character—the unscrupulous machinations of the railway 
“bosses ”—and in regard to these it is difficult to say whether 
or not they are likely to be less virulent in the fature. It will 
be well to deal with each of these causes separately, for they are- 
all of a somewhat complex nature. 

Until the passing of the Inter-State Commerce Bill, in the early 
part of 1887, the railway policy of the United States was that of the- 
separate States forming the Union. Each had its own laws, and, as 
few of them were alike, the result was a varied complexity that 
furnished a delightful sphere of action for the legal profession. One 
principle, however, ran through them all, and that was based upon a 
recognition of the advantages of practically unrestricted competition. 
In some States, more especially in the East, railroad construction has 


been to some extent restricted; but even where the process of | 


obtaining a charter has been most hedged about, powerful corporations 
have usually found but little difficulty in obtaining what they desired. 
For the most part, in fact, a charter’ has been not much more difficult 
to procure than a county court summons, and in some States it has 
been possible to form’a railway company under the common laws, 
without obtaining any legal authority whatever. 

The: conditions, therefore, affecting the construction of railways 
have been vitally different from those existing in other countries, 
where the companies have been protected from competition, although 
subjected to much stringent legislation concerning their equipment, 
mode of working, &c. As Professor Hadley says, “An American 
company may construct a railroad through a territory which it is abund- 
antly able to serve alone, receive little or no interest on its capital for 
years while the country is growing and’ its traffic developing, and when 
the business has become large enough to give it. ample support and 
begins to pay interest for the previous years, newlines may be built on 
either side which will indefinitely postpone the day when the investors 
will receive their reward.” But why, it may be asked, should free 
competition lead to bankruptcy in the-case of a railway, while other 
undertakings, working under the same conditions, reap satisfactory 
and even large profits? The answer to this is that the results arising 
from the free play of competition have been intensified by the 
operation of special influences. Prominent among these has been 
the action of the Railway Commissions in the various States, for they 
have not only sought to checkmate any attempt to reduce competition, 
but have taken very active measures to force down rates to a level at 
which it would have been impossible for the railways to work profit- 
ably. Both in the West and in the South the Commissions have been 
invested with almost unlimited powers, and they have used them in 
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the most arbitrary manner. The companies have, in fact, been 
, regarded as an acceptable sacrifiee offered up for the propitiation of 
‘ the voters, the policy of reducing rates having indeed differed very 
little from downright confiscation. This influence still rémains in 
full operation, although in future it may be modified by two recent 
decisions of the Supreme Court, in which an attempt to enforce some 
very unjust reductions in rates was declared to be unconstitutional. 
In addition to the operation of these influences, the companies 
themselves have been managed in such a way as to greatly aggravate 
the evils of the position: They have often fought each other to the 
death upon very insufficient grounds, and sometimes merely personal 
feeling has been suffered to provoke a conflict. New lines have been 
built, not because they would pay, but out of an insensate ambition to 
build up a “ great system,” or perhaps merely to steal a march upon 
an opponent; the whole policy, even when honest, partaking too 
frequently of the character of organised warfare. ‘This spirit has, 
indeed, infected even the soundest companies, as for instance, say, 
the Pennsylvania Railroad. At present that great company seems to 
be acting mainly on the defensive ; but a few years ago, when Colonel 
Scott, who possessed all the characteristics of a daring buccaneer, was 
president, there was a big dash of reckless adventure in its policy. 
Colonel Scott, indeed, like other presidents of the same stamp, knew 
that “fighting became him ever,” and, knowing this, he found it im- 
possible to live what seemed “‘ inglorious days of peace,” even if wars 
involved the exhaustion of the shareholders’ dividends. The same 
spirit of masterful rivalry, due to the passion of railway presidents for 
autocratic power, has been the cause of many of the worst “ smashes ” 
on the other side of the Atlantic. It ruined the Philadelphia and Read- ~ 
ing when Mr. Gowen was filled with the insane idea of monopolising 
practically the entire supplies of anthracite coal, and it brought the 
Baltimore and Ohio to the ground when Mr. Garrett made his mad 
tilt against the Pennsylvania: By it, in fact, numberless roads have 
been rendered bankrupt, including, as the latest example, the Atchison, 
Topeka, and Santa Fé. In all cases; however, warfare has been mainly 
carried on by the one process of cutting down rates; and once down 
it has been extremely difficult, if not impossible, to restore them to 
their former level, How rates havé declined, while traffic has in- 
creased, can be seen from the following figures :— i 


Typical Eastern Lines. Typical Western Lines. 
Year. Ton Miles. Rate, cents. Ton Miles. Rate, cents. 
1874 5,762,068,060 1476 1,719,497,000 2'186 
1879 -  7,855,228,0Q0 0:898 2,822,886,000 1:476 
1884 11,326,272,000 0'829 5,1 68,109,000 1'310 
1889 13,858,488,000 0:609 7,968,730,000 0:984 


These figures, which are taken from Poors well-know “ Manual,” 
show that in fifteen years, owing to the operation of tke influences 
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we have described, the average rate obtained by a group of typical 
Eastern lines for carrying one ton of.freight one mile Has fallen from 
nearly 1% cent, or 3d., to nearly 4 cent, or 4d.; while on the 
Western lines the average rate shas fallen from nearly 2+ cents, or 
say lġd., to less than 1 cent, or 4d., per ton per mile. In other 
words, the cost of transportation has been cut down by about 60 per 
cent., so that the trading public pay less than one half of what they did 
in 1874, There has been, of course, a great expansion in traffic, but, - 
‘as the companies have had to do so much more work for the same money, 
the margin of profit has been very much reduced. Although in different 
degrees, all lines have suffered, from those situated in New England, 
with their larger share of local traffic, to those “out West,” which 
. are, in many cases, simply trunk lines, with nothing but through 
traffic. It is this decline in rates which has mainly swept away the 
dividends formerly paid by the companies. 

The evils due to personal influence, however, have perhaps done 
more to destroy the confidence of the public than even the loss of . 
` dividends. To start with, nearly all the executive power of an 
American railway company is vested in its president ; for the directors, 
' although professedly consultative, usually form a body of a more or less 
ornamental character, while the shareholders are seldom able to use 
their voting power effeetively, especially when a large number of them 
live abroad. The president, therefore; is an autocrat, and, for the 
most part, follows the dictates of his will, which too often lead him 
to place his own interests before those of the shareholders. And in 
the case of an unscrupulous operator the means of acquiring wealth 
are very numerous, owing to the vicious system of finance practised 
by the American railway companies. There is never any proper 
separation of the capital and revenue accounts, and under the name of 
“ betterments,” earnings are frequently appropriated in such a manner 
that the shareholders cannot place any check upon the way in which 
they are employed. ‘The results, therefore, are never satisfactory— 
except, perhaps, to the officials, The so-called profit and loss surplus 
also affords room for much financial juggling of a very high order, 
for it means anything or nothing, according to the workings of 
the official mind. AU, in fact, that shareholders really know about 
the surplus balance of an American railway company is that it forms 
æ species of bottomless pit, for, although large amounts are per- 
petually. thrown into it, the funds have always vanished when 
the need for a reserve arises. This is exemplified by one 
instance, that of the Baltimore and Ohio, which showed a nominal 
surplus of no less than £8,000,000 at the time when it had to 
confess itself practically bankrupt. -Itis evident that book-keeping of 
this character affords an unlimited field of operation for the unscrupulous 
official, who finds that gambling in Wall Street upon the move- 
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ments produced by manipulating accounts can be made & very 
successful business. ' 

Tho railway “ boss” of the Jay Gould type is a man akin to the 
speculative president, but works, of course, upon a much larger scale. 
Controlling a line or system completely, he regards it as a mere 
machine for shearing the fleece of the public. It was in pursuance of 
this policy that Mr. Gould paid out of his own pocket the full interest 
on the worthless preferred shares of that great sham, the Wabash 
system, since by doing so he was enabled to unload them at high 
prices upon investors in this country. Again, the Pacific clique, 
headed by Mr. C. P. Huntingdon, &c., paid regular 6 per cent. 
‘dividends upon Central Pacific shares so long as they were being 
absorbed by British investors; but when the process was completed, . 
the company was practically wrecked in order to build up a competing 
system—the Southern Pacific. Then we come to men of the Austin 
Corbyn type, under whose direction the Philadelphia and Reading 
recently came to grief, becausé, it was shrewdly suspected, it had been 
burdened with an old man of the sea in the president's own road— i 
the Central of New Jersey. Gréat speculators like Addison Cammack 
can scarcely be included among the railway “‘ bosses,” although, no’ 
doubt, that notorious “ bear” leader virtually built the West Shore in 
order to bring the New York Central to the ground, and thus effectu- 
ally raid the whole market. But it is unnecessary to dilate upon 
either the achievements or the morals of the American railway ‘‘ bosses,” 
who have shorn the British investor to the quick: their deeds are 
anpleasantly notorious, and the memory of them is not likely to speedily 
die away. . 

Although the decline in rates has been the main factor, operators 
of this unscrupulous stamp have greatly helped to produce the wave 
of railway bankruptcy in the United States which has swept, during 
the past fifteen years, from the Eastern sea-board to the Pacific coast, 
* and has left but few roads unstbmerged. Nevertheless, in the face 
of this, the savings of American and British investors have continued 
to How in a great volume into railway securities, as is indeed sufficiently 
shown by the fact that since 1874 no less than 75,000 miles of new 
road have been constructed, at a cost that can scarcely have been less 
than £300,000,000. So far as the American public are concerned, 
their apparent confidence has been largely due to the limitation of the 
investment field in the United States. Here, investors have an almost 
embarrassing choice of the most varied industrial securities, but there 
they are mainly confined to those issued by railway companies. In a 
large measure, no, doubt, this is due to the fact that the wealthy 
classes owe almost everything to trade or finance, and they have 
scarcely as yet begun to dissociate themselves from either. Hence, 
until the recent invasion of British company promoters, most of the 
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„great industrial undertakings in the United States wero owned by 
private capitalists. This, coupled with the rapid redemption of the 
National Debt, has forced the great majority of American investors 
‘to place their savings in railway bonds and shares, the supply of 
which has been practically inexhaustible. On. the other hand, British, - 
and more recently Continental, investors have usually acted out of 
sheer ignorance. They have walked by faith, not by sight, and, seeing 
in whom they have placed their trust, it is no wonder that they have 
‘been led altogether astray. 


Judging, therefore, from the past, it would seem as if investors 
‘would do well to steer clear of American railway securities in the 
future; and yet probably for once this would be the wrong course. 
No doubt many of the evils to which we have drawn attention, such, 
for instance, as bad management and unsatisfactory methods of book- 
keeping, still exist in full force, nor can any immediate improvement 
be expected; but, on the other hand, the personal influence of the | 
railway “ bosses,” although still powerful for evil, counts for much 
dess than it did, and seems, in fact, likely to be a diminishing quantity. 
Rates also, although they have not reached their minimum, have now 
teceded to such a low level that any further decline is certain to take 
‘place slowly. Moreover, as we have said, the railways have now in 
nearly every case got down, as it is phrased, to “ bed-rock,” although, 
unfortunately, that too generally implies no dividends, if not some- 
thing approaching to bankruptcy. Beginning at the East, we find 
that in what may be termed the “ traffic island ” of New England— 
isolated as it is-from most of the competition for through traffic— 
the companies have acquired a large local business, and are steadily 
paying satisfactory dividends. The Eastern trunk lines, which extend 
from the Atlantic sea-board to the lakes of Chicago, have been 

“through the mill,” and are now beginning to slowly recuperate as 
` the country around them develops. Farther West, in the great 
traffic region lying between Chicago and the Rockies, the roads have 
as yet but barely passed through the same process, and this statement 
also applies to the lines on the Pacific slope.- They have nd doubt 
been through the worst agony, but resuscitation and an adjustment 
to new conditions have scarcely began to take, place. And until 
something has been done in this way it will be difficult to form a 
definite opinion in regard to the “survival of the fittest.” The 
Southern railways, however, are prospering, for, like the New England 
lines, they lie out of the main current of trans-continental traffic, 
and a great industrial development is taking place around them. It 
seems probable, then, that at last, after many years, American railway 
securities have seen their worst, and that their position is now likely 
to slowly improve as local traffic develops. Nevertheless, the shares, 
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both ordinary and preferred, will be very speculative investments for 
some years to come, if not indeed always, and those who need solid 
securities should confine their attention to the mortgage bonds, most 
of which, with the exception of the so-called Income bonds, may be 
regarded as sound and fairly remunerative investments. 

How the recent shrinkage has left home railways and foreign - 
Government stocks can be best seen from the following table : 


Current ‘a ae ee Prices in————-— Yield 
Pres. 1889, 1888. 1888. 1885. per cent, 

Caledonian . ; F . «e 119} 1293 1178 ‘tod 1044 102 4} 
Great Eastern : ‘ ; » 9 S4t 723 704 738 69 A 
Great Northern “A” . . . 97 115% 1084 1084 118 1 34% 
Great Western . . . 161g 170$ 152} 140} 1893 140} 49% 

London and Brighton A”, 162 164} 1833} 1225 119} 1047 5} 

* London, Chatham, and Dover Ord. 214 29) 25 245 264 184 nil 
London and North-Western . . 177 1883 173 169 166} 170 4 
Manchester and Shefñcld “A” . 397 484 . 899 484 407 887 Ll 
Metropolitan Consple . . - 47 923 773 69 117} 113} 3% 
Metiopolitan District . z . 34 39 36; 48} 444 60; nil 
MidJand . 5 : . . 146 150 136 1294 181 134 44 
North British* : ; . 184 145 753 1054 971 97 3H 

_ North-Eastern Consols . . . 166? 177} 163} 158} 159% 160} 48 
South-Eastern “A” . . 100} Liat 114 113 1184 10i 3$ e 
Canadian Pacific Shares . . 774 76 4644 70 75, 684 6% 
Grand Trunk 1st Preference . - 63 804 78 85 848 69 34 
Argentine 5 per Cent. 1884 . . 81 101 . 100} 954 894 86 6e 
Brazilian 44 per Cont. 1883 . . 89} 1021 101 964 93 87 biv 
Egyptian Unifled . . s - 97 H 851 77 77h 69} By 
French 8 per Cent. Rentes . . 927 88 88 82 88} 81% 3% 
Hungarian Gold Rentes . : . 89 881 86} 84 874 814 4} 
Italian 6 per Cent š : - 98 977 984 100% 1014 98. 4° 
Portuguese 8 per Cent. . . 5th 683 65 584 564 48, 5} 
Spanish 4 per Cent. : . Td 78 754 68 68} 61$ fs 
Uruguay 5 per Cent. Unified . . © 75g 762 78 49 584 
Mexican Railway Ordinary . . 494 57g 544 67 57 37 nil 


+ Stock now divided, but, for comparative purposes, taken as undivided. 


Home railway stocks, it will be seen, now stand much below the ' 
highest prices reached in 1889; but they are still greatly above the 
level of preceding years, and, with one or two exceptions, still yield 
only a low rate of interest to investors, In view of the trade outlook, 
which cannot be regarded as altogether encouraging, it is doubtful 
whether they are not still quite as high as the conditions warrant. 
Foreign Government securities, however, afford no room for doubt— 
they nearly all stand at what must be regarded as absurdly high 
quotations. Three instances are sufficient, viz., Italian, Spanish, and 
Portuguese stocks, which yield from 4} to 54 per cent., despite 
the embarrassed financial condition of these countries and the many 
uncertainties of politics. 

To conclude, it is evident that investors still need to exercise much 
discretion if they wish to safeguard their savings, for, despite the 
great fall which has occurred, and which is a strong incentive to 
indiscriminate purchase, it will probably be, in some cases at least, 
“money in their pocket” if they simply sit still and do nothing. 

Geo. BARTRICK BAKER. 
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A WORLDLY WOMAN. 


VI. 


ELL me more, about the Miss Carpinters,” said Miss Flodden, 

shyly, keeping her eyes fixed on the rapidly flowing twist of 

water between the big shingle, where, rey now and then, came 
the spirt of a salmon’s leap. 

They were geated, after tea, and E hard day’s cataloguing, 
„under some beech-trees that overhung the Tweed. From the fields 
opposite—no longer England, already, Scotland—came the pant and 
whirr of a threshing-machine; while from the woods rose the caw 
of innumerable rooks, blackening the sky. A heron rose from 
among the reeds of the bank, and mounted, printing the pale sky 
with his Japanese outline. There was incredible peacefulness, not 
unmixed with austerity, in the gurgle of the. water, the green of the 
banks, the scent of damp earth. 

Greenleaf, who was very reserved about his friends, so much that 
one friend might almost have imagined him to possess no others, ° 
had somehow slid into speaking of his little’ Bloomsbury world to this 
girl, who- was so utterly foreign to it. It had come home to him 
how utterly Miss Flodden had lived ont of contact with all the various 
concerns of life, and out of sight of the people who have such. 
Except pottery and violin music, come into her existence by the 
merest accident, and. remaining there utterly isolated, she, had no 
` experience, save of the vanities of the world. ‘But what struck him 
most, and seemed to him even more piteous, was her habit of regard- 
ing these vanities as matters not of amusement, but of important 
business. To her, personally, it would seem, indeed, that frocks, 
horses, diamonds, invitations to this house or that, and all the com- 
plications of social standing afforded little or no satisfaction. But 
then she accepted the fact of being an eccentric, a being not quite all 

s o. ; , 
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it should be;‘and she expected every one else to be different, to be 
seriously engaged in the pursuit of the things she, personally, and 
owing to her eccentricity, did not want. . 

It was extraordinary how, while she expressed her own distaste for 
various weaknesses and shortcomings, she defended those who gave 
way to them as perfectly normal creatures. Greenleaf was horrified to 
hear her explain, with marvellous perception of how and wherefore, 
and without any blame, the manner in which women may gradually 
have allowed men not their husbands to pay their dressmaker’s bills, 
and gradually to become masters of their purse and of themselves; 
the necessity of a new frock at some race or ball, the desire to out- 
shine another woman, to get into royalty’s notice, and the fear of 
incensing a husband already hard up—all this seemed to Miss Flodden 
perfectly natural and incentrovertible; and she pleaded for those 
who gave way under such pressure. 

“ Of course I wouldn’t do it,” she said, twisting a long straw in 
her hands; “it strikes me as bad form, don’t you know; but then I’m 
peculiar, and there are so many things in the world which other folk 
don’t mind, and which I can’t bear. I don’t like some of their talk, 
and I don’t like their not running quite straight. But then I seem to 
have been born with a skin less than one ought to have.” 

Greenleaf listened in silent horror. In the course of discussing 
how much the world might be improved by some of his socialistic 
plans, this young lady of four or five and twenty had very simply 
and quietly unveiled a state of corruption of which, in his tirades 
against wealth and luxury, he had had but the vaguest idea— You 
see,” Miss Flodden had remarked, ‘‘it’s because one has to have so- 
many things that one’s neighbours have, whether they give one much 
pleasure or not, that a woman gets into such false positions, which 
make people, if things get too obvious, treat her in a beastly unjust 
way. But women have always been told that they must have this and 

that, and go to such and such a house, otherwise they'd not keep up- 
` in it all; and then they’re fallen upon afterwards. It’s awfully unfair. 
Why, of course, if one hadn’t always been told that one must have 
frocks, and carriages, and must go to Marlborongh “House, one 
wouldn’t get married. Of course it’s different with me, because I’m 
queer, and I like making pots, and am willing to know no one. 
But then that’s all wrong, at least my sister-in-law is always 
saying so. And, of course, I’m not going to marry, however much 
they bore me about it,” 

“You speak as if women got married merely forthe sake of living 
like their neighbours,” remarked Greenleaf; “ that’s absurd.” 

Miss Flodden, seated on a stone, looked up at him under his beech- 
tree. Her face bore a curious expression of incredulity dashed with 
contempt. Could he be a pharisee ? 
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“There may be exceptions,” she answered, ‘‘ and perhaps you may 
know some. But if a woman were secure of her living, and did not 
want things, why should she get married?” It was as if she had said, 
Why should a Hindoo widow burn herself? ‘There must be some 
inducement,” she added, looking into the water and plucking at the 
grass, “ to give oneself into the keeping of another person.” Her face 
had that same contraction as once when she had mentioned the 
matter before. 

“ Good God,” thought Greenleaf, “ sibs what ugly bits of life had this - 
girl been forced to look!” And he felt a great pity and indignation 
about things in general. 

Miss Flodden sent a stone skimming across the river, as if to dismiss 
the subject, and theh it was that she said rather hesitatingly : 

“Tell me more about the Miss Carpenters.” 

She had an odd timid curiosity about Greenleaf’s friends, about every 
one who did anything, as if she feared to intrude on them even in 
thought. 

Greenleaf had spoken about them before, and not unintentionally. 
These three sisters, living in their flat off Tottenham Court Road, 
doing all their housework themselves, and yet finding time to work 
among the poor, to be cultivated and charming, were a stalking horse of 
his, an example he liked to bring before this member of fast society. 

He had taken his refusal by one of the sisters with a philosophy 
which had astonished himself, for he certainly had thought that Delia 
was very dear to him. She was dear in a way now. But he felt 
quite pleased at her marriage with young Farquhar of the Museum, 
and he rather enjoyed talking about her. He told Miss Flodden of , 
Maggie Carpenter’s work among the sweaters, and of the readings of 
English literature she and Clara gave to the shop-girls; and he was a 
little shocked, when he told her of the young woman from Shoolbred’s 
who had borrowed a volume of Webster, that Val Flodden had never 
heard of that eminent dramatist, and thought he was the dictionary. He 
described the little suppers they gave in their big kitchen, where the 
one or two guests helped. to lay the table and to wash up afterwards, 
previous to going to the highest seats in the Albert Hall, or to some 
socialist lecture; then the return on foot through the silent, black 
Bloomsbury streets. He made it sound even more idyllic than it 
really was. Then he spoke of Delia, and the piano lessons she gave, 
and the poems she wrote. He even repeated two of the poems out 
loud, and felt that they were very beautiful. 

«They can never bore themselves,” remarked Miss Flodden, 
pensively. - 

‘* Bore themselves ?” responded Greenleaf. 

“ Yes; bore themselyes and feel they just must have something 
different to think about, like birds beating against cage bars.” Then, 
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after a pause, she said vaguely and hesitatingly: “I wish there were 
& chance for one to know the Miss Carpenters.” 

Greenleaf brightened up. This was what he wished. “Of course 
you shall know them, if you care, Miss Flodden, only: 

“ Only—you mean that they would think me a bore and an 
» intruder.” 

. “ No,” answered Greenleaf, he scarcely knew why; “ that’s not 
what I meant. But you must remember that you and they belong to 
different classes of society.” 

Miss I"lodden’s face contracted. ‘ Ah,” she exclaimed angrily, 
“ Why must you throw that in my face? You have said that sort of 
thing several times before. Why do you?” 

Why, indeed ? .For Greenleaf could not desist, every now and then, 
from bringing up that fact. It made the girl quiver, but he could 
not help himself. It was an attempt to find out whether she was 
. really in earnest, which he occasionally doubted; and also it was a 
natural reaction against certain cynical assumptions, certain takings 
for granted on Miss Flodden’s part that the vanity and corruption of 
her miserable little clique permeated the whole of the world—of the 
world which did not even know, in many instances, that there was 
` such a thing as a smart lot! 

But now he was sorry. 

“ Indeed,” he said oniy ‘such a gulf between classes un- 
fortunately still exists. In our civilisation, where luxury and the 
money that buys it go for so much, those who work must necessarily 
be separate from those who play.” 

“« Heaven knows you have no right to abuse us for having money,” 
exclaimed Miss Flodden, much hurt. ‘“ Why, if I don’t get mar- 
tied, and I sha’n’t, I shall never have a penny to bless. myself 
with.” 

“Its a question of the lot one belongs to,” answered Geenleaf, 
unkindly; but added rather remorsefully: “ Would you like me to 
give you a letter for the Miss Carpenters when next you go to town? 
I have,” he hesitated a little, “talked a good deal about you with 
them.” ; 

“Really!” exclaimed Miss Flodden, quickly. “ Thats awfully good 
of you. I mean, to give me a letter, only I fear it will bore them. 
I shall be going to town for a week or two in October. May I call 
on them then, do you think?” . 

‘Of course.” And Greenleaf, who was a business-like man, drew 
out his pocket-book, full of little patterns for pots and notes for 
lectures, and wrote on a clean page: 

- ‘“Mem.: Letter for the Miss Carpenters for Miss Flodden.” 

“I will write it to-night or to-morrow; you shall have it before I 
leave. By the way, that train the day after to-morrow is at 6.20, 
is it not ?” 
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“ Yes,” answered Miss Flodden. ‘I wish you could stay longer.” 
And they walked home. 

As they wandered through the high-lying fields of green oats and 
barley, among whose long beards the low sun made golden dust, with 
the dark, greenish Cheviots on one side, purple clouds hanging on 
their moor sides, and the three cones of the Hildons rising, hills of 
fairy-land, faint upon the golden sunset mist—as they wandered talk- 
ing of various things, pottery, philosophy, and socialism, Greenleaf 
felt stealing across his soul a peacefulness as unlike his usual mood 
as this northern afternoon, with soughing grain and twittering of larks, 
was different from the grime and bustle of London. He knew, now, 
that Miss Delia Carpenter’s refusal had been best for him ; his nature 
was too thin to allow him to give himself both to a wife and family, 
and te the duties and studies that claimed him ; he would have starved 
the affection of the first while neglecting the second. His life must 
always be a sqlitary one with his work. But into this rather cheer- 
less solitude there seemed to be coming something, he could scarcely 
tell what. (Greenleaf believed in the possible friendship between a 
man and a woman ; if it had not existed often hitherto, that was the 
fault of our corrupt bringing up. But it was possible and necessary ; 
a thing different from, more perfect and more useful than, any friend- 
ship between persons of the same sex; but more different still, 
breezier, more robust and serene, than love even at its best. And had 
he not always wished for that sister, that Emily who had never existed ? 
Of course he did not contemplate seeing very much of Miss Flodden, 
still less did he admit to himself that this strange, reserved, yet out~’ 
spoken girl might be the friend he craved for. But he felt a curious 
satisfaction, despite his befter reason, which protested against every- 
thing abnormal, and which explained a great deal by premature ex- 
perience of the world’s ugliness—he felt a satisfaction at Miss 
` Flodden’s ‘aversion to marriage. He could not have explained why,. 
but he knew in a positive manner that this girl never had been, and 
never would be, in love, that this young woman of a frivolous and fast 
lot was a sort of female Hippolytus, but without a male Diana; and 
he held tight to the knowledge as to a treasure. : 


' Vu. 

The next day, Greenleaf was put a little out of conceit with him- 
self and the world at large: a vague depression and irritation got hold 
of him. Before breakfast, while ruminating over a list of books for 
Miss Flodden’s reading, he had mechanically taken up a volume that 
lay on the drawing-room ‘table. ‘There were not many books at 
Yetholme, except those which were never moved from the library 
shelves, and the family’s taste ran to Rider Haggard and sporting 
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novels; while the collection pnt in his room, and bearing the 
name of Valentine Flodden, consisted either of things he already knew 
by heart—a selection from Browning, a volume of Tolstoi, and ar 
“ Imitation of Christ,”—or of others—as sundry works on Esoteric ` 
Buddhism, a handbook of Perspective, and a novel by Marie Corelli, 
which he felt much desire to read. The book that he took up 
was from the circulating library, Henry James’s “Princess Casa- 
massima.” He had read it, of course, and dived into it—the last 
volume it was—at random. Do authors ever reflect how much in- 
fluence they must occasionally have, coming by accident, to arouse 
some latent feeling, or to reinforce some dominant habit of mind ? 
Certainly Henry James had been possessed of no ill-will towards Miss 
Val Flodden, whom indeed he might have made the heroine of some . 
amiable story. Yet Henry James, at that moment, did Val Flodden 
a very bad turn. Greenleaf got up from the book, after twenty 
minutes’ random reading, in a curiously suspicious and aggressive 
mood. Of course he never dreamed that he, a gentleman of some 
independent means, a scholar, a man who had known the upper classes. 
long before he had ever come in contact with the lower, could have, 
anything in common with poor Hyacinth, the socialist bookbinder, 
pining for luxury and the love of a great lady ; neither was there much 
resemblance between Christina Light, married to Prince Casamassima, 
and this young Val Flodden married to nobody ; yet the book depressed 
him horribly, by its suggestion of the odd freaks of curiosity which 
relieve the weariness of idle lives. And the depression was such, that 
he could not hold his tongue on the subject. 

“ Haye you read that book—the ‘ Princess Casamassima ’—Miss 
Flodden ?” he asked at breakfast. 

“Yes,” answered the girl; “isn’t it good? and so natural, don’t 
you think ?” 

“You don’t mean that you think the Princess natural—you don’t : 
think there ever could be such a horrible woman ?” 

He was quite sure there might be; indeed, the fear of such a one 
quite overpowered him at this very moment; dnd he asked in hope 
` of Miss Flodden saying that there were no Princess Casamassimas. 

Something in his tone appeared to irritate Miss Flodden. She 
thought him pharisaical, as she sometimes did, and considered it her 
duty to give him a setting down with the weight of her superior 
worldly wisdom. 

“ Of course I think her natural, only she might be more natural ptal 

“You mean more wicked ?” asked Greenleaf, sharply. 

“No, not more wicked. The woman in the book may be intended 
to be wicked; but she needn’t have been so in real life. Not at all 
wicked. She's merely a clever woman who is bored by society, and 
who wants to know about a lot of things and people. Heaps of 
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women want to know about things because they’re bored, but it’s not 
always about nice things and nice people as in the case of the 
Princess. She may have done mischief—she shouldn’t have played 
with that wretched little morbid bookbinding boy; women oughtn’t 
to play with men even when they’re fools; indeed, especially not then. 
But that wasn’t inevitable. Hyacinth woud run under her wheels. Of 
course I shouldn’t have cared for that chemist creature either, nor for 
that Captain Sholto; he behaved rather like a cad all round, don’t 
you think ? But, after all, they all talked very well; about interest- 
ing things—-real, important things—didn’t they ?” 

“ And you think that to hear people talk about real, interesting 
things is a great delight, Miss Flodden?” asked Greenleaf, with a 
bitterness she did not fully appreciate. 

“ You would understand it if you had.lived for years among people 
who talk nothing but gossip and rot,” she answered sadly, rising from ` 
her place. 

No more was said that morning about the Princess Casamassima. 
Miss Flodden was rather silent during their cataloguing work, and 
Greenleaf felt vaguely sore, he knew not what about. 

Throughout the day, there kept returning to his mind those words, 
“You see they talked very well, about interesting things—important, 
real things—didn’t they?” and the simple taking-things-for-granted 
tone,in which they had been'said. Women of her lot, Miss Flodden 
had once informed him, would go great lengths for the sake of a new 
frock or a pair of stepping horses. Was it not possible that some of 
them, to whom frocks and horses had been offered in too great abund- 
ance, might transfer their desire for novelty to interesting talk, and 
real things ? 

That was their last afternoon together. The catalogue had been 
finished with. Miss Flodden took Greenleaf for a drive in her cart. 
They sped along under the rolling clouds of the blustering northern 
afternoon, the rooks, in black swarms, cawing loudly, the pee-wits 
screeching among the stunted hedges and black stones of the green, 
close-nibbled pastures ; it was one of those August days which foretell 
winter. 

Greenleaf could never recollect very well what they had talked about, 
except that it had been about a great variety of things, which the 
blustering wind had seemed to sweep away like the brown beech leaves 
in the hollows, The fact was that Greenleaf was not attending. He _ 
kept revolving in his mind the same idea, with the impossibility 
of solving it. He was rather like a man in love, who cannot decide 
whether or not he is sufficiently so to make a declaration and feels the 
propitious moment escaping. Greenleaf was not in love; had he been, 
had there been any chance of his being so, Val Flodden would not 
have been there in the cart by his side; she had once told him, in 
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one of her fits of abstract communicativeness, that people in love 
were despicable, but for that reason to be pitied, and that to let 
them fall in love was to be unkind to them, and to prepare a detest- 
able exbibition for oneself. So Greenleaf was not in love. But he 
was as excited as if he had been. We felt that a great suspicion 
had arisen within him, and that this suspicion was about to deprive 
him of a friendship to which he clung as to a newly found interest 
in life. 

About Miss Flodden he did not think—that is to say, whether he 
might be running the risk of depriving her of something. He had 
not made love to her, so what could he deprive her of ? Besides, he 
thought of Miss Flodden exclusively as of the person who was pro- 
bably going to deprive him of something he wanted: deprive him, 
if his suspicions should be true. For if his suspicions were true, there 
was no alternative to giving up all relations with her. He was not a 
selfish man, trying to save himself heartburns and disenchantments, 
He was thinking of his opinions, solely. It was quite impossible 
that they should become the toys of an idle, frivolois woman. Such 
a thing could not be. The sense of sacrilege was so great that he 
did not even say to himself that such a thing could not be allowed : 
to him it took the form of the impossibility of its being at all. 

Greenleaf was in an agony of doubt; hé kept on repeating to him- 
self—“ Is she a Princess Casamassima ?” so often, that at last he 
found it quite natural to put the question, so often formulated inter- 
nally, out loud to her. Of course, if she were a Princess Casamassima, 
her denial would be worth nothing; but when we cannot endure a 
suspicion against some one, we cannot, in our wild desire to have it 
denied at any price, stop short to reflect that the denial will be worth- 
less, A denial; he wanted a denial, not for the sake of justice 
towards her, but of his own peace of mind. He was on the very 
` point of putting that strange question to her when, in the process of 
a conversation in which he had taken part as in a dream, there sud- ' 
denly came the unasked-for answer., 

They must have been talking of the Princess Casamassima again, and 
of the uninterestingness of most people’s lives. Greenleaf could not 
remember. It was all muddled, in his memory, only there suddenly 
flashed a sentence, distinct, burning, out of that forgotten confusion. 

“ Its odd,” said Miss Flodden’s high, occasionally childish voice ; 
“but Ive always found that the people who bored one least were 
either very clever or very fast.” 

They were clattering into a little border town, with low black 
houses on either sides and a square tower, with a red tile extinguisher, 
and a veering weathercock, closing the distance and connecting the | 
grey wet flags below with the grey billowy sky abova 

Greenleaf, although forgetful of all save theories, remembered for 
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a long time that street and that tower. He did not answer, for his 
heart was overflowing with bitterness. 

So it was true; and it just had to be. He had let his belief be- 
come the plaything of a capricious child. He had lost his dear 
friend. It was inevitable. 

Greenleaf did not say a word, and showed nothing until his 
departure. But his letter to Miss Flodden, thanking for the hospitality 
of Yetholme, was brief, and it contained no allusion to any future 
meeting, and no promised introduction to the Miss Carpenters. Only 
at the end was this sentence: “I have lately been re-reading Henry 
James’ ‘ Princess Casamassima,’ and I agree with you completely now 
as to the naturalness of her character.” : 


Vill. 


Some ten years later, found Leonard Greenleaf once more—but this 
time with only a brougham and a footman to meet him—on his way 
to stay in a country house. He had been left penniless by his 
attempts te start co-operative workshops; and overwork and worry had 
made him far too weak to bea tolerable artisan ; so, after having 
given up his pottery, those long years ago, because it ministered ex- 
clusively to rich men’s luxury, he had been obliged to swallow the 
bitterness of perfecting rich men’s dwellings in the capacity of 
Messrs. Boyce & Co.’s chief decorator; and now he was bent upon 
one of these hated errands. 

‘Time, and the experience of many failures, had indeed perplexed’ 
poor Greenleaf’s socialistic schemes a little, and left him doubtful 
how to hasten the millennium, except by the slow methods of preach- 
ing morality and thrift; but time had rather exasperated his hatred 
of the idleness and selfishness of the privileged classes, to whose 
luxury he now found himself a minister. And, as he looked out of 
his window while dressing for dinner (those evening clothes, necessary 
for such occasions, had become a badge ‘of servitude in his eyes), he 
felt that old indignation arise with unaccountable strength, and choke 
him with his own silence. It wasa long, low house; the lawn spread, 
with scarcely any fall, down to the river brink ; a wide band of green, 
then a wide band of shimmering, undecided blue and grey, reflécting 
the coppery clouds and purple banks -of loosestrife, and then 
beyond, and higher up in the picture, flat meadows, whose surface 
was beginning to be veiled in mist, and whose boundary elms were 
growing flat and unsnbstantial like painted things. There were birds 
twittering, and leaves rustling, a great sense of peacefulness, for the 
family guests were doubtless within doors busy dressing. Suddenly, 
there was a plash of oars, and a peal of laughter ; and, after a minute, 
two men and a woman came hurrying up the green lawn, against 
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whose darkening slopes their white clothes made spots of unearthly 
whiteness in the twilight. They were noisy, and Greenleaf hated 
their laughter; but suddenly the lady stopped short a moment, and. 
said to her companions in’a tone of boredom and irritation: “Oh, 
shut wp, can’t you let one look about and listen to things once in a way?” 

There was more laughter, and they all disappeared indoors, Green- 
leaf leaned upon his window, wondering where he had heard that 
voice before—that voice, or rather one different, but yet very 
like it. 

Downstairs, after a few civil speeches about the pleasure of having 
the assistance of so great an-artistic authority, and sundry contra- 
dictory suggestions about styles of furniture and architecture, Green- 
leaf’s host and hostess requested him to join in a little game devised 
for the removal of precedence in the arrangement of places at table. 
The game, which had been suggested that very moment by one of the 
various tall, blond, and moustached youths hanging about the drawing- 
room, consisted in hiding all the men behind a table cover turned 
into a curtain, and from behind which projected, as sole clue to their 
identity, their more or less tell-tale feet, by which the ladies were 
to choose their partners. The feet, so Greenleaf said to himself, 
were singularly without identity; he saw in his mind’s-eye the row of 
projecting pointed-toed, shining pumps, cut low upon the fantastic 
assertment of striped, speckled, and otherwise enlivened silk stockings. 
- Among them all there could only be a single pair betraying the nature 
of their owner, and it was his, . They said, or would say, in the 
mute but expressive language of their blackness and square-toedness 
(Greenleaf felt as if they might have elastic sides even, although his 
democratic views -had always stopped short before that), that their 
owner was the curate, the tutor, the house-decorator,—in fine, the inter- 
loper. He wondered whether, as good nature to himself and consideration 
for the other guests must prompt, those feet would be immediately 
selected by the mistress of the house, or whether they would be left 
there unclaimed when all the others had marched cheerfully off. 

But his suspense was quickly converted into another feeling when, 
among the laughter and exclamations provoked by the performance, a 
voice came from beyond the curtain, saying slowly: “I think TIl 
have this pair.” The voice was the same he had heard from the lawn, 
the same he had heard years ago in the British Museum, and on the 
banks of the Tweed—the same that once or twice since, but at ever 
increasing intervals, he had tried in vain to recall to his mind’s 
hearing :, the voice, but grown deeper, more deliberate and pe) 
weary, of Val Flodden. 

Greenleaf heard vaguely the introductory interchange of names 
performed by his hostess; and felt in his back the well-bred smile of 
amusement of the cotiples still behind as the lady took his unprepared 
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arm and walked him off in the helter-skelter move to the dining-room ; 
and it was asin a dream that he heard his name pronounced, with the 
added information, on the part of his companion, that it was a long 
time since they had last met. 

“ Yes,” answered Greenleaf, as the servant gently pushed him and 
his chair nearer the table; “it must be quite a lot of years ago. I 
have come here,” he added, hê scarce knew why—but with a vague 
sense of protest and self-defence— about doing up the house.” 

“Yes, to be sure—it is all going to be overhauled and made 
beautiful and inappropriate,” replied the lady, with a faint intonation. 
of insolence, Greenleaf thought, in her bored voice. 

“Tt is not always easy, is it,” rejoined Greenleaf, “to make 
things appropriate ?” 

“And beautiful? I suppose, not. We aren't any of us very 
appropriate to a river-bank, with cows lowing and scythes ‘being 
whetted and all that sort of thing, when one comes to think of it.” 

“Oh, Val, don’t you think we are appropriate ?” put in the 

` charming voice of a charming, charmingly dressed, innocent-looking 
woman opposite, who was evidently the accredited fool of the party. ` 
“ I should have thought, now, that nothing could be more—more— 
pastoral. Now, the day before yesterday, when we had tea in the 
backwater, you know, don’t you think we were quite pastoral—like a 
thing by——by—some old master, in fact ?” , 

Another lady, equally charming, but considerably less innocent and 
not at all foolish, made some comment. j 

An astonishing girl, beautiful with the beauty of a well-bred horse, sat 
next to Greenleaf, and tried to perplex him with sundry questions which 
she knew he could not follow ; but she speedily found there was no rise 
to be got out of him, and bestowed elsewhere her remarks, racy in more 
senses than usual. So Greenleaf sat silent, looking vaguely at the 
pools of light beneath the candle-shades, in which the rose petals 
strewn about, the roses lying loosely, took warm old ivory tints, and 
the silyer—the fantastic confusion of chased salt-cellars and menu- 
holders and spoons and indescribable objects—flashed blue and lilac 
on its smooth or chiselled surfaces. From the table the concentrated, 
shaded light led upwards to the opal necklace of the lady opposite, the 

, blue of the opals changing with the movements of her head to green, 
burning and flickering into fiery sparks. Then Greenleaf noticed, 
sometimes modelled into roundness, sometimes blurred into flatness in 
the shadow, the black sleeves of the men, the arms of the women, 
ivory like the rose petals.where they advanced beneath the candle 
shades ; and behind, to the back of the shimmer of the light stuffs and 
the glare of white shirt-fronts, the big footmen, vague, shadowy, 
moving about. A man opposite, with babyish eyes and complexion, 
was telling some story about walking from a punt into the water, 
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which raised: the wrath of the girl near Greenleaf; ‘others added 
further details, which she laughingly tried to deny ; there was some- 
thing about having fastened her garter with a diamond star, and the 
river having to be dragged for it. Another man, gaunt and languid, 
said something about not hiding old damask under rose-leaves, but, 
being unnoticed by his hostess, went on about “ Parsifal” to his 
neighbour, the lady interested in pastorals. There were no further 
allusions to old masters, but-a great many to’ various kinds of 
sports and to gambling and losing money ; indeed, it was marvellous 
how much money was lost and bankruptcy sustained (technically’ 
called getting broke). 

The men were mostly more good-looking than not; the women, it 

seemed to Greenleaf. beautiful enough, each of them, to reward a good 
month’s search. There was a smell, cool and white and acute, of 
gardenias from the buttonholes, and'a warmer, vaguer one of rose 
petals ; the mixture of black coats and indescribable coloured silk, and 
of bare arms and necks, the alternations of concentrated light and 
vague shadow, the occasional glint and glimmer of stones, particularly 
_that warm ivory of roses among the silver, struck Greenleaf, long 
unaccustomed to even much dlighter luxury, as extraordinarily beautiful, 
like some Tadema picture of Roman orgies. And the more beautiful 
it seemed to him, with its intentional, elaborate beauty, the more did 
jt make him gnash his teeth with the sense of its wickedness, and 
force him, for his own conscience’ sake, to conjure up other pictures. 
of grimy, strange London streets, and battered crowds round barrows 
of cheap, half-spoilt food. ; 

The lady who had once been called Val Flodden, and whose name— 
and he fancied hé had heard it before—was now Mrs. Hermann Struwé, 
addressed him with the necessary politeness, and asked him one or 
two questions about.bis work and so forth, in a conventional, bored 
tone. But, although the knowledge that this was his old acquaintance, 
and the recognition, every now and then, of the fact, put his feelings 
into’a superficial flutter, Greenleaf’s mind kept revolving the fact that 
this woman was really quite a stranger to him, and the apparently 

. somewhat contradictory fact that this was what, after all, he had” 
known she would end in. He noted that among these beautiful and 
self-satisfied women, with their occasional cleverness and frequent 
unseemliness of word and allusion, the former Val Flodden was in a, 
way conspicuous, not because she was better looking, but because she 
was more weary, more reckless; because one somehow expected her to 
do more, for good or bad, than the others. 

“I don’t see exactly which of the party could have reported the 
case,” said the woman with the opals, “at least, the crucifix could 
scarcely have done so . . . . well, well.’ 

There was a great deal of laughter, as the hostess gave the signal 
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for rising; but over it and the rustle and crackle of the ladies’ frocks, the 
voice of Mrs, Hermann Struwé was heard to say in a languid, contemp- 
tuous tone: “I think your story is a little bit beastly, my dear Algy.” - 
Fortunately for Greenleaf, the men did not stay long at table, as 
smoking was equally allowed all over the house and in the ladies’. 
presence. For Greenleaf, whose conversation with other men had for 
years turned only on politics, philosophy, or business, was imbued, 
much as a woman might have been, with a foregone conviction that as 
soon as idle men were left to themselves they began to discuss woman- 
kind. And there was at the table one man in particular, 'a long, 
black, nervous man, with a smiling jerky mouth, an odd sample of 
Jewry acclimatised in England, a horrid, half-handsome man, with 
extraordinarily bland manners and an extraordinarily hard expression, 
obstinate and mocking, about whom Greenleaf felt that he positively 
could not sit out any of his conversation on women, and, of course, his 
conversation would turn on women; partly, perhaps, because the fellow 
had been introduced as Mr. Hermann Struwë. . 2 
Her husband—zhat was her husband! Greenleaf kept repeating to 
himself, as he answered as best he could his host’s remarks about Eliza- 
bethan as against Queen Anne. It was only now that he had thought 
of her in connection with this man that Greenleaf realised that he was 
really a little upset by this meeting with his old acquaintance. And 
the thought’went on and on, round and round, in his head, when he 
had followed the first stragglers who went to smoke their cigarettes 
with the ladies, and answered the interrogations of the ssthetic man 
who had talked about old damask and Wagner. The man in question, 
delighted to lay hold of so great an authority as Greenleaf, had also 
noticed that Greenleaf had known Mrs. Hermann Struwé at some 
‘former period ; he had been snubbed a little by the lady, and partly 
from a desire to hear her artistic capacities pooh-poohed by a profes- 
sional (since every amateur imagines himself the only tolerable one), 
and partly from a natural taste for knowing what did not concern him, 
he had set very artfully to pump poor Greenleaf, who, at best, was 
no match for a wily man of the world. ‘ 
“ Miss Flodden had a good deal of talent—quite a remarkable talent 
as a draughtsman, had she only studied seriously ”—he answered em- 
phatically, seeing only that the fellow wished for some quotable piece 
of running down. “It is, in fact, a pity”—but he stopped. He 
was really not thinking of that. The long drawing-room opened 
with all its windows on to the lawn, and you could see, at the 
bottom of that, the outlines of trees and boats in the moonlight, 
and Chinese lanterns hanging about the flotilla of moored punts and 
canoes and skiffs, to which some of the party had gone down, revealing 
themselves with occasional splashings, thrummings on the banjo, and 
little cries and peals of laughter. Nearer the house a couple were 
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walking up and down on the grass, the light of the drawing-room 
lamps catching their faces with an odd, yellow glow every now and 
then, and making the woman’s white frock shimmer like silyer against 
the branches of the big cedars. “It appears Lady Lilly told her 
mother she,was going to try on a frock, but somehow on -the way 
there she met Morton’s coach, so she thought she’d get on to it and’ 
have some change of air, and she changed the air so’ often that by the 
evening she had contrived to win sixty pounds at Sandown,” said one 
‘of the promenading couple, pausing in the stream of light from the 
window. <‘ Oh, bless your soul, she doesn’t mind it’s being told; she ` 
thinks it an awful joke, and so it was.” 

That man—that Val Flodden should have married that man! 
Greenleaf kept repeating to himself, and the recollection of her words 
about never getting married, about a world where there would be no 
diamonds end no stepping horses, and also, as she expressed it, no 
marrying and giving in marriage, filled Greenleaf’s mind as with some 
bitter, heady dram. And he had thought of her as a sort of unapproach- 
able proud amazon, or Diana of Hippolytus, incapable of any feel- 

. Ing save indignation against injustice and pity for weak and gentle 
things. Oh Lord; oh Lord! It was horrible, horrible, and at the 
same time laughable. And just that man, too—that narrow, obsti- 
nate-looking creature with the brain and the heart (Greenleaf knew it 
for a certainty) of a barn-door cock! And yet, was he any worse 
than the others, the others who, perhaps, had a little more brains and 
a little more heart, and who all the same lived only to waste the work 
of the poor, to make debts, to gamble, to ruin women, and to fill the 
world with filthy talk and disbelief in better things? Was he worse 
than all the other manly, well-mannered, accomplished, futile, or mis- 
chievous creatures? Was he worse than she ? 

*‘ Ah, well, of course; you have known her so much more than I 
have,” said the esthetic man, puffing at his cigarette, opposite to 
‘Greenleaf. ‘‘ Bat now, I should have thought there would have always 
been something lacking in anything that woman would do. A certain 
—I don’t know what to call it—bnt, in short, proper’ mental balance 
:and steadiness. I consider that, for real artistic quality, it is neces- 
sary that one should possess some sort of seriousness, of consistency 
-of character—of course you know her so much better, Mr. Green- 
leaf—but now I can’t understand a really superior woman selling her- 
‘self for twopence, for, after all, it comes to this: when a woman with 
brains takes a fellow like that, and then is perfectly satisfied with him 
vafterwards—” 

A man had sat down to the piano and was singing, on the whole 
rather well. Some of the people were standing by him, others were 
in little groups, men and women nearly all smoking equally, scattered 
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about the big white room with the delicate blue china, and the big stacks 
of pale pink begonias. Mrs. Hermann Struwé was standing near the 
piano, leaning against the long, open window, the principal figure in a 
group of two other women and a.man, In her fanciful, straight- 
hanging dress of misty-coloured crape, her hair elaborately and tightly 
dressed, making her small head even smaller, and her strong, slender 
neck, with the black pearls around it, drawn up like a peacock’s, she 
struck Greenleaf as much more beautifal than before, and even much 
taller; but there had been a gentleness, a something timid and win- 
ning, in her former occasional little stoop, which was now quite gone. 
She looked young, but young in quite another way; she was now 
very thin, and her cheeks were hollowed very perceptibly. 

The bland, blurred man at the piano was singing .with all his 
might, and with considerable voice and skill; but the music, of his 
own composition, was Indecorously passionate as he sang it, at least 
taken in connection with the words, culled from some decadent French 
poet, and which few people would have sat down deliberately to read 
outloud. The innocent lady who had talked about being pastoral even 
made some faint objection, to which the singer answered, much sur- 
prised, by pointing out the passionate charm of the words, and assuring 
her that she did not know what real feeling was. And when he had 
finished that song, and begun another, one of the two other women 
actually moved away, while the other buried her head in a volume of 
_ Punch; there was a little murmur, “ Well, I think he is going a little 

too far.” But Mrs. Hermann Strawe never moved. : 

“I can’t make out that woman,” remarked Greenleafs new 
acquaintance, the esthetic man; ‘‘she’s usually by ways of being 
prudish, and has a way of shutting up poor Chatty when he gets into 
this strain. Only yesterday, she told him his song was beastly, and 
it wasn’t half as bad as this one. I wonder whether „she’s doing it ` 
because her husband was bored at her being too particular yesterday ; 
because, of course, he'll be bored by her not being particular enough, 
to-day. She’s doing it out of cussedness towards Hermann, that’s 
clear.” 

Greenleaf walked up to a picture, and’thence slunk off to the door. 
As he was leaving the room, he looked back at the former Miss 
Flodden; she was still standing near the piano, listening composedly, 
but he thought that her thin face bore an expression of defiance. i 

He was so excited that he opened his room door too quickly to give 
effect to a practical joke, consisting of a can of water balancing on its 
angle as it stood ajar, and intended to tumble on his head while he 
was passing in; a delicate jest which the girl who had sat next to 
him—she of the punt, diamond. garter, and coach adventures— 
occasionally practised on the inmates of what she technically called 
“ houses.” 
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The next morning, after surveying the house with his host; and 
making elaborate plans for its alteration with his hostess, Greenleaf 
was going for a stroll outside the grounds, when he suddenly heard 
his name called by the voice of her who had once been Val Flodden, 
but of whom he already thought only as Mrs, Hermann Strawé. She 
rose up from under a big cedar, among whose sweeping branches she- 
had been seated reading. 

“ Are you going for a walk?” she asked, coming towards him in 
her white frock, incredibly white against the green lawn, and trailing 
hər also incredibly white parasol after her. “Is it true that you go 
back to town this afternoon ?” 

“Yes,” answered Greenleaf, laconically. 

“ Then,” she said, ‘I will come with you a little way.” 

They walked silently through a little wood of beeches, and out into 

the meadows by the river. Greenleaf found it too difficult to say any- 
thing, and, after all, why say anything to her ? 
. “Look here,” began Mrs. Hermann Struwé, suddenly stopping 
short by the water’s brink, “I want to speak to you quite plainly, 
Mr. Greenleaf. Quite plainly, as one does, don’t you know, to a 
person one isn’t likely ever to meet again. I didn’t want to speak to 
you yesterday, because —well—because ‘I disliked you too much.” 

Greenleaf looked up from the grasses steeping at the root of a big 
wow in the water. 

“« Why?” he asked blankly, but a vague pain invading his con- 
sciousness with the recollection of the library at Yetholme, of the: 
catalogue and the dusty majolica, when Miss Flodden had said once 
before that she disliked him because he was taking away the pots. 

‘But Ive thought over it,” she went on, not noticing his interrup- 
tion; “and I see again, what I recognised years ago—only that 
every now.and then I can’t help forgetting it and feeling bad— 
namely, that it was quite natural on your part—I mean your never 
having introduced me to the Miss Carpenters, nor even written to me- 
.again.” She spoke slowly and very gently, with just a little hesita- 
tion, as he remembered so well her having done those years ago in 
Northumberland. 

An unknown feeling overwhelmed Greenleaf and prevented his. . 
speaking—the feeling, he vaguely understood, of having destroyed, 
of having killed something. 

“T don’t reproach you with it. I never really did. I understood 
‘ very soon that it was quite natural on your part to take me for a 
Princess Casamassima. I had done nothing to make you really know 
me, and I had no right to expect you to take me on my own telling. 
And there must have been so many things to make you suspect my 
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not deserving to know your friends, or to learn abont your ideas. It 
wasn’t that,” she added, hurriedly, “ that I wished really to explain, 
` because, as I repeat, although I sometimes feel unreasonable and 
angry, like last night, when something suddenly makes me see the 
contrast between what I might have been and what I am, I don’t 
` bear you any grudge. What I wanted to tell you, Mr. Greenleaf, is 
that I haven't become unworthy of the confidence, though it wasn’t . 
much, that you once placed in me. I was not a Princess Casamassima, 
‘I was not a humbug then, saying things and getting you to say them 
for the sake of the novelty. And I’m not really changed since. I 
wasn’t a worthless woman then, and I haven’t really become a worth- 
less woman now. Shall we go towards home? I think I heard the 
gong.” 

They were skirting the full river, with its fringe of steeping loose- 
strife and meadowsweet, and its clumps of sedge, starred with forget- 
me-not, whence whirred occasional water-fowl. From the field 
opposite there came every now and then the lazy low of a cow. 

“ It was very different, wasn’t it, on the Tweed,” she said, looking 
round her, ‘‘ the banks so steep and bare, and all that shingle. Do 
you remember the heron?- Didn’t he look Japanese? I hate all 
this:” and she dug up a pellet of green with her parasol point, and 
dung it far into the water. i 

“Of course,” she went on, “to you it must seem the very proof 
of your suspicions having been justified, I mean your finding me 
again—well, in this house. And, perhaps you may remember my 
telling yon, all those years ago at Yetholme, that I would never 
marry.” f i 

She raised her eyes from the ground and looked straight into his, 
with that odd deepening of colour of her own. She had guessed his 
thoughts: that sentence abont not marrying and being given in 
martiage was ringing in his mind; and he felt as she looked into his 
face, that she wished above all to vindicate herself from that doubt. 

“I never should, most likely,” she went on. “ Although you 
must remember that all my bringing up had consisted in teaching . 
me that a women’s one business in life was to marry, to make a good 
marriage, to marry into this set, a man like my husband. For a long 
while before I ever met you I had made up my mind that, although 
this was undoubtedly the natural and virtuous course, I would not 
follow it, that I would rather earn my living or starve; although I 
had been taught that to do either, to go one’s own ways and think 
` one’s own thoughts, was scandalous. It was about this that I had 
broken with my sister-in-law. She had bothered me to marry one 
of a variety of men whom she unearthed for the purpose; and’ 
we quarrelled because I refused the one she wanted me to have most 
' —the one, as a matter of fact, who is now my husband. . I tell you 
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all these uninteresting things because I want you to know that I was 
in earnest when I told yon I did not want the things a woman gets 
by marrying. I was in earnest,” she went on, stopping and twisting 
a long willow leaf round her finger, the tone of her yoics changing 
suddenly from almost defiant earnestness to a sad, helpless little tone, 
t but it was of no good ; I saw—you showed me—that I was locked, 
walled into the place into which I had been born; you made me 
feel that it was useless for an outsider to try to gain the confidence 
of you people who work and care about things, that your friends. 
would consider me an intruder, that you considered me a huambug— 
you slammed in my face the little door through which I had hoped 
to have escaped from all this sort of thing.” . 

And she nodded towards the white house, stretched, like ® little 
encampment, upon the green river bank, with the flotilla of boats 
and punts and steam launches moored before its windows. 

“ Then,” said Greenleaf, a light coming into his mind, a light like 
that which might reveal some great ruin of flood or fire to the 
unconscious criminal who has opened the sluice or dropped the match 
in the dark, ‘‘ then, you sat out that song last night to make me 
understand .... ?” 

“Jt was very childish of me, and also very unjust,” answered 
Mrs. Hermann, composedly. “Of course you couldn’t help it. I 
don’t feel angry with you. But sometimes, when I remember 
those weeks when I gradually understood that it was all to be, 
and I made up my mind to live out the life for which I had been 
born—-and, now that the pots were sold—well, to sell myself also 
to the highest bidder—sometimes I feel a little unreasonable. You 
see, when one is really honest oneself, it is hard to be misunderstood 
—and the more misunderstood the more one explains oneself—by 
other people who are honest.” 

They walked along in silence; which Greenleaf broke by a 
as in a dream : “ And your violin? of 

“Oh! Ive long given that up—my husband didn’t like it, ad 
as he has given me everything that I possess, it wouldn’t be business, 
would it, to do things he dislikes? Ifit had been the piano, or the 
guitar, or the banjo! But a woman can’t lock herself up and practise 
the fiddle! People would think it odd. And now,” she added, as 
they came in sight of the little groups:of variegated pink and mauve 
frocks, and the white boating-clothes under the big cedars, ‘‘ good-bye, 
Mr. Greenleaf; and may you always have friends who will understand 
you—as well as I do.” She stretched out her hand, with the thin 
glove loosely wrinkled over the arm, and she smiled, that good,. 
wide-eyed smile, like that of a good, serious child that wishes to 
understand. 

Greenleaf did not take it at once. 
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“ You have children at least ?” he asked, hoarsely. 

She understood his thought, and shrugged her shoulders imper- 
ceptibly. í l ' i 

“Ihave three—somewhere—at the sea-side, or some other place 
where children ought to be when their parents go staying about,” 
—she answered,—‘ they are quite happy, with plenty of toys now ; 
and they will be quite happy when they grow up, for they will 
have plenty of money, and they will be ‘their father’s image—pood- 
bye !” eee 

s Good-bye,” answered Greenleaf, and added, after he had let go 
her hand, “I shall never forgive myself as long as I live. But 
perhaps, some day, you may forgive me.” ‘ 

Out of the station of that little group of river houses the line goes 
almost immediately on to a long bridge. It was in process of repair, 
and as the train moved slowly across Greenleaf could see, on the upper 
river reach, close beneath him, a flotilla of boats, canoes, and skiffs of 
various sizes, surrounding a punt, and all of them gay with lilac and 
pale green and pale pink frocks, and white flannels, and coloured sashes 
and cushions, and fantastic umbrellas. Some of the ladies were scramb- 
ling from one of the skiffs into the punt, which ‘was pinned into its 
place by the long pole held upright in the green glassy water, reflecting 
the pink, green, lilac, and white, the red cushions, and the shimmering 
greyness of the big willows. There was much laughter and some 
little shrieks, and the twang of a banjo; and it looked altogether like 
some modern Watteau’s version of a latter-day embarkation for the - 
Island of Venus. And, in the little heap of bright colours, Greenleaf 
recognised, over the side of a skiff, the white, incredibly white, 

. parasol of the former Val Flodden. ` 
i VERNON LEE. 
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INFANT MARRIAGE IN INDIA. 


“There is no country in which custom is so stable as it 
is in India; yet there, competing with the assumption that: 
custom is sacred and perpetual, is the very general admis- 
sion that, whatever the Sovereign commands is custom, ”— 
Sir H. 8. Maine’s “ Village Communities,” p. 9. . 


EVERAL letters and articles have recently appeared in leading 
papers and *tnagazines, not, indeed, defending the custom of infant 
‘marriage in India, but deprecating any legislative interference with 
it. These letters and articles, written for the most part by men who 
have had some practical experience of the work of government in 
India, will no doubt receive, as they deserve, very careful attention 
from that portion of the English public which desires to inform itself 
as to the rights and wrongs of this important subject. J am writing 
merely as a member of that portion of the English public. For several 
years I have tried to find out as much as I could about the effect of 
infant marriage in India, and my feeling in regard to the letters and 
articles urging that nothing should be done by legislation to stop or 
check the custom is that they err by regarding the subject not 
sufficiently from the point of view of the women and children who 
are the chief sufferers. As Mr., Rees, C.I.E., and others have stated 
the case for doing nothing, from the point of view of the Indian 
politician and administrator, may I be allowed -to attempt to state 
` the case’ from the woman’s point of view? My information on the 
subject is gained from various sources: books and articles written by 
Hindu women, conversations with some of them ; statements published 
by lady doctors practising in India; and newspaper reports of cases of 
murder, mutilation, and suicide of child wives. ` 
- I should like to trace the life-history of a Hindu girl from her 
birth. 
- In the first place, then, a Hindu baby girl is an unwelcome addition 
to the family ; her birth‘is supposed to be no blessing, but a curse 
and a sign of divine wrath. Rukhmabai says that when-the new- 
born baby is a girl “the father gnashes his teeth and stamps his feet. 
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The mother is sorely disappointed, and, although her tenderness may 
bring its sure’ wealth of love, she curses both ‘herself and the child. 
There is, moreover, a notion that women who bear only girls are 
sinful, and this intensifies the grief.” Another Hindu woman gives 
the same testimony, Ramabai (high caste Hindu widow) says that 
in no country in the world isa mother so laden with care and anxiety 
in anticipation of the birth of a child as in India, All her hope of 
happiness depends upon the sex of the unborn child. A wife who 
bears daughters and no sons is frequently put away by her husband; 
husbands sometimes threaten their wives that, if the coming child is 
_ a daughter, the offending mother will be henceforth banished from 
the society of her lord and master ; a new wife will be installed in her 
place, and the offending wife will be made into the servant and drudge 
of the household. Ramabai does not merely make general statements 
to thia effect, but gives several special instances that haye come within 
her own knowledge, among her own friends and acquaintance, of this 
punishment having been meted out to mothers who give birth to girls. 

Mothers try to avert the bad luck of having a daughter by super- 
stitious cerenionies previous to the birth of the child. 

One great reason of the disfavour with which a Hindu father 
greets the birth of a daughter is the necessity which custom and 
religion have imposed upon him of providing her with a husband, 
and the great expense of the marriage ceremony. The husband must 
be in the same caste and of a rank in the caste not inferior to that of 
the child bride; the choice is therefore limited, and this not infre- 
quently necessitates great incongruity in the ages of the bride and 
bridegroom. I shall quote a case presently in which the wife was nine 
and the husband forty-seven. So great is the desire of the Hindw 
father to secure his daughters marriage that the wedding sometimes 
takes place within a few days of her birth, so that the ceremony of 
naming and marrying can be combined. The more usual plan is, 
however, to defer marriage till the child is seven or eight years old. 
The little bride is then usually transferred by her own parents to the 
family of her husband, and is absolutely in the power of her husband’s 
mother. The treatment the child receives of course differs according 
to the character and disposition of the mother-in-law. In some cases 
‘she is kind and gentle, but in too many, having been tyrannised over 
herself in her own childhood, she thinks severity and harshness form 
the only suitable training for the young. Those who have been slaves 
themselves are often the most overbearing and tyrannous in their 
treatment of others, and the poor little child bride often has to endure 
pitiable cruelty from the hands of her mother-in-law and other 
members of her husband’s family. From the seclusion in which the 
Hindu women live, little is known of the sufferings of these child 
brides, unless their miseries drive them to suicide or some other des- 
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perate act. Our information qn the da can only be gathered from 
those Hindu women who have had the courage to speak, and from the 
knowledge of Hindu domestic life gradually being acquired by English 
and American women doctors in India. 

Ramabai says that “breaking the young brides spirits is an 
essential part of the discipline” the child undergoes when she enters 
her husband’s family. “She must never talk or laugh loudly, must 
never speak before or to the father, and elder brother-in-law . 
unless commanded to do so.” Love between the husband and wife, 
although it may and does grow up in many cases, doubtless is not 
regarded as a necessary pre-requisite of marriage, and the husband 
not infrequently joins in the-brutal ill-treatment of the child bride. 
Ramabai says she has “several times seen, young wives shamefully beaten 
by brutal young husbands who cherished no natural love for them.” 
Rukhmabai tells the same tale, and, in describing the first years of a 
child bride in her husband’s family, says, “ No play, no amusements, 
no kind words, no sweet smiles, not enough food, not even a quiet 
corner to rest in,” give the child a miserable lot; and she adds that, too 
often these negative sufferings are supplemented by positive torture, 
ranging from minor corporal punishment to such fiendish cruelties as 
branding, starving, or beating to death. 

It should be understood that when a Hindu girl is married in her 
cradle, or when she is seven or eight years old, the marriage, although 
legally and reljgiously complete, is no more than what Europeans 
understand by a betrothal. Marriage, as we understand it, may. 
not take place till the little girl is ten years old. After that she is 
absolutely at her husband’s disposal, with or without her consent. 
Much is said, by writers who wish to leave this state of things alone, 
about the early maturity of Hindu women ; but there is a good deal 
of evidence that too much has been made of this, and that in many 
cases, though Hindu girls may in a particular sense be said to mature 
early, in others their maturity is very much deferred. Mrs. Mansell, 
M.D., who has had fourteen years’ professional experience in India, 
Henke of a little child wife whom she attended for shocking injuries 

, caused by consummation of marriage. She was over ten, but was 
no larger or more developed than a European child of seven. Many 
of these pitiable child wives have not the physical strength to give 
birth to children, and are yet consumed with desire to do so, believing 
that this is the only way of gaining happiness or winning their husbands’ 
favour. Mrs. Mansell says in a paper which she read not long ago before 
the Zenana Conference of the North India American Mission: “ During 
my fourteen years’ residence in India, I have treated nearly a lakh 
(100,000) of women, and many pitiable child wives have said to me, 
‘Oh, Doctor, mem Sahib, I implore you, do give me medicine that I 
may become a mother.’ I have looked at their innocent faces and 
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tender bodies, and asked, ‘Why?’ The reply has invariably been, 
‘ My husband will discard me if I do mot bear a child’ ” 
Having now traced a very bare outline of the career of a Hindu 
girl baby from her birth till the time when she enters on the duties of 
a wife and mother, I should like to invite the considetation of the 
readers of this Review to the effect produced by the state of things here 
set forth on the position of women. Their condition closely resembles 
slavery; and it puts an absolute bar on all satisfactory: progress 
towards women’s education, The average age at which a little girl is 
transferred to her husband's family is eight; after that, even if she is 
‘well and kindly treated by her mother-in-law (and in too many cases 
she is cruelly ill-treated and made into a little Cinderella with no 
fairy godmother), her education“comes to an end. She has no know- 
ledge of anything beyond the little daily routine of drudgery that is 
her allotted task. Steeped in ignorance and superstition, her nature 
narrows and her generous impulses dwindle, until, when, after a few 
years, she may become a mother-in-law herself, and a little trembling 
child is in her power, she gets a paltry consolation in meting out to 
another the same measure of suffering that she received herself. The 
girl, or young woman, never is a free agent, never has the education 
of responsibility. It is almost impossible to get over the initial 
difficulties in the way of national education while this is the case. 
There are hardly any trained female native teachers to be had. The 
Report of the Indian Education Commission, trying to account for 
the very insignificant progress of women’s education in India, s&ys8 : 
“The’ deficiency of teachers lies at the root of the difficulty in regard to 


the extension of girls’ education in Indie. .... The supply of trained 
female teaching power is wholly inadequate to the demand.” 


The Report goes on to explain the cause of this state of things : 


“The social customs of India in regard to child marriage and the seclu- 
sion in which women of the well-to-do classes spend their married life in 
most parts of the country create difficulties which embarrass the promoters 
of female education at every step. The duration of the school-going age for 
girls is much shorter than for boys. It usually terminates at nine, and 
seldom extends beyond the eleventh year. At so carly an age a girls 
education is scarcely begun ; and in a very few cases has the married child 
the opportunity of going on with her education after she leaves school.” 

Even this depressing statement gives too favourable a view of girls’ 
education in India if it is taker alone ; it requires to be supplemented 
by the fact that only 1 per cent. of the women of India are educated 
at all, and only 1-8 per cent. of girls of the school-going age are actually 
atiending school. Mr. Rees concludes his article, “ Meddling with 
Hindu Marriage,” in the October Nineteenth Century, with an eloquent 
quotation from a Hindu lawyer and ascetic; this gentleman strongly 
opposes any legislative interference with infant marriage, and implores 
the Government, instead, to institute a system of free national educa- 
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i 
tion; and this is indorsed by Mr, Rees with an energetic “ Amen,” 
Without entering now into the merits of this proposal, and the 
advantages that might accrue from it in India, it is obvious that, as 
far as girls are concerned, measures of national education are a 
mockery and a delusion as long as the system of infant marriage 
remains unchecked. It is worse than saying to the naked and 
hungry, “ Be ye clothed and fed,” without doing anything to provide 
them with raiment and food, to talk to Hindu women of the value of 
the ‘ exchange of thoughts ” with other nations which education makes 
possible, when they are condemned to perpetual bondage, and when 
the physical and mental burdens of maternity are forced upon them, 
during the years of childhood. It is a severe enough strain upon the 
lads of seventeen or eighteen to be students at college and fathers of 
families at the same time, but it is obvious that the corresponding 
doubling of réles would be physically impossible for girls. 

Much might be said upon the economical burden imposed on the 
Hindu people by their system of early marriage. Rukhmabai and 
Ramabai both speak of the poverty the system entails upon great 
masses of the population. What would an English father say to having 
to pay his son’s school bills, and maintain a family for the boy at the 
same time? But I prefer for the present to dwell almost exclusively 
on infant marriage as it affects.women, because it seems to me that this 
aspect of the question has to some extent been neglected by other 
writers. 

Mr. Rees has drawn a rather roseate picture of Hindu domestic life, 
and he warns his readers not to be too much influenced in forming 
their judgment upon it by a terrible case, resulting in the death of 
the child wife, which was reported in the papers last July. He says 
that the criminal annals of the country afford very few instances of these 
‘atrocities, Crimes of bestial ferocity are happily exceptional every- 
where; but there are enough cases in India of the type of the one 
which recently excited so much sensation in Calcutta to make their 

` occurrence a reason for the Government of India very seriously con- 
sidering the possibility of checking them by legislative action. ‘The 
case of Hari Charan Maiti was one of a group of many similar crimes 
‘that have been reported in the Times and in many Indian papers in 
recent years.’ Three of these cases, too frightful in their details for 
republication here, and each resulting in the death of the child wife, 
‘were reported, with names and all particulars for identification, in 
the Indian Spectator for July 6, 1890. Not less than six or eight 
were reported in the Times within a comparatively short period. 
Every Monday the Times contains a long telegraphic communication 
from its Indian correspondent ; and it is a puzzle to me why, con- 
sidering the number of these crimes, the news of which have been 
there communicated, the English public, have seemed absolutely 
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indifferent to the subject until the case just referred to, which took 
place in Calcutta in July 1890. I will give two samples, telling of 
three cases, both taken from the Times during last year: 


u A sensational case has recently excited public attention in Bombay, in 
which Holkar’s son-in-law was charged with cruelty to his child wife. The 
facts adduced in evidence show that the husband was forty-seven years old, 
and the wife nine. The accused had already been married fourteen times. 
The father of the child sold her for Rs. 20 a month. She was seen on the 
‘parapet of a house greatly agitated, and threatening to throw herself down 
into the street. Whon a policeman entered the house she stated that her 
husband had beaten her, and threatened to kill her if she failed to undo a 
knot ın his hair within five days. Eventually tho accused was acquitted, 
as the evidence was deemed insufficient to prove habitual cruelty. The facts 
of this case stili further illustrate the iniquitous oruelty of the existing prac- 
tice of child marriage, and show the imperious necessity, in the interests of 
common humanity, of an early reform of Hindu marriage customs.” 
(April 22, 1889.) 

«Two shocking cases of wife killing lately came before the Courts, in both 
cases the result of child marriage. In one a child aged ten was strangled by 
her husband. In the second case a child of tender years was ripped open , 
with a wooden peg. Brutal sexual exasperation was the sole apparent reason ` 
in beth instances. Compared with the terrible evils of child marriage, widow 
cremation 1s of infinitely inferior magnitude. The public conscience is con- 
stantly being affronted with these horrible atrocities, but, unfortunately, 
native public opinion generally seems to accept these revelations with complete 
apathy, hence the difficulty of adopting any quickening measures of reform. 
Ilowever, there are signs in one or two directions that the example recently 
set by the Rajput States is beginning to bring forth more fruit. A largely 
attended conference of thayasths, comprising 2000 delegates, is assembled 
at Bankipore. Various resolutions have been passed condemning infant 
marriage, excessive marriage aud funeral expenditure, and encouraging 
female education, and moral, physical, and technical education for boys. 
Subscriptions amounting to Rs. 10,000 were collected. Unfortunately, as 
long as the Brahmins stand aloof from social reforms, specialised and local 
agitation leads to little or no results. However, every meeting of this 
description contributes something to awakening native pubjic opinion to the 
cruel and repulsive character of this uncivilised social custom, and in this 
way may help to induce its gradual removal.” (Nov. 11, 1889.) 


Those who think no legislative action ought to be taken to restrict 
the practice of infant marriage may consider that this paragraph from 
the Times tells as much for them as for those who are urging the 
Government of India to legislate on the subject. I would, however, 
point out that the Zimes correspondent does not regard these atrocities 
arising out of infant marriage as extremely rare and exceptional. He 
speaks of the public conscience being “ constantly affronted ” by them. 
The necessity for action is not, therefore, based on mere sentiment or 
theory, but on the existence of the gravest and most cruel injury to a 
defenceless section of the population. Moreover, though legislation 
on this subject may be on a moral plane considerably superior to that 
of the populations affected, it is in the first place necessary that 
English legislation in India should be characterised by this quality in 
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a vast number of instances. Our law discountenances the torture of 
witnesses, the bribery of magistrates, the burning of widows, the 
practice of infanticide, end many other customs which are not, or were 
not, condemned by the conscience of the people of India. But our 
law, and the strictness and certainty with which it is carried out, help 
to form or reform the conscience of the native populations on -these 
matters. They are very ready to be influenced -by what is known to 
be pleasing or displeasing to the Government, and even Mr. Rees’s 
“ascetic” friend admits that “a Government so powerful as the 
British, bearing sway over a people so superlatively meek as the 


. Hindus,” could not take up this subject in earnest without producing 


a considerable practical result in the direction of reform. 

No attempt is made by those in favour of legislative- action to prove 
that a reform in the law would at once put a stop to all the wrong 
suffered by female children in India. But a change in the law, 
assimilating it to the best instead of to the worst of native customs in 
regard to marriage, would be a great encouragement to those who are 


' beginning to think of a wife as a possible companion and friend, and 


would be a terror to the worst kind of evil doers whose ghastly crimes 
are referred to above. The law of India prohibits female infanticide, 
which at one time was an almost universal custom over a‘ great part 


. of India. Exactly the same arguments might have been used against 


interference with it as are now. used against amending the law for the 
better protection of girls as to marriage. It might have been said 
with truth that female infanticide was brought about by the religious 
and social institutions of India, that it was so deeply implanted in 
the people by custom that the law would be powerless to put an end 
to it. Both of these statements are true; female infanticide is caused ` 
by the low esteem in which female life is held, and in part by over 
population causing every addition to` a family, if of the worthless sex, 
to be unwelcome. Moreover, a new born infant’s tenure of life 
is so fragile that infanticide canbe and is carried on in secret, 
by methods which the Government is absolutely powerless to control. 
Let all these things be granted ; and yet can any one, after nearly a 
century of experience of the operation of the law forbidding infanti- 
cide in India, regret that the English in ‘India early bestirred them-: 


. Selves to check this horrid crime? After the ninety years during 


which laws against infanticide have been in operation, the public 
conscience of India has been brought much more nearly into harmony 
with that of England on this subject; those who have the natural 
inclination to do well by their children are confirmed by the law, and ` 
those who waver find that the law casts a weight into the scale which 
inclines to justice and humanity. Infanticide may still be practised 
in India; it is not unknown in England; but those who are guilty of 
it at least know that they are committing a crime, and so far are in 
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a better moral position than those who, without a qualm of -con-. 
science, or the sense that they have offended God or man, can take 
the little life entrusted to them. i . 

The English advocates of doing nothing do not deny the great evils 
of infant marriage; Mr. Rees fully admits them. He does not deny 
any of the main facts on which Mr. Malabari bases his agitation for 
marriage reform. He says, after quoting figures giving the percentage 
of widows and the mean age of married women in India, that, “ though 
they do prove there is a great deal in Mr. Malabari’s case, [ shall be sur- 
prised if they do not also convict him of exaggeration.” Mr. Rees 
maintains that Mr. Malebari’s case is exaggerated in that the number 
of women affected by extremely early marriage is overstated. In 
Madras, Mr. Rees says, infant marriage is not practised among more 
than 20 per cent. of the population. In the Punjaub, it only affects 
“a small fraction of the population.” In other provinces it is more 
widespread, but after very careful inquiries, embracing the whole of 
India, Mr. Rees thinks the total population practising infant mar- 
riage is at the outside 25 per cent. Over the greater part of India, 
and speaking of three-quarters of the native populations, the average 
age of marriage for women is, he believes, fifteen or sixteen, If Mr. 
Rees is correct in these estimates, and he seems to haye formed them 
after careful study of statistical tables, the difficulties in the way of 
legislation in, regard to infant marriage are considerably reduced. 
We are not asking the Government to set itself against a custom that 
is universal among all sections of its subjects in India; but to cause 
the law to be in harmony with. the practice of the most enlightened 
and the most numerous part of the population. The political risk of 
legislation touching the social and religious habits of the people will 
be far less formidable if the majority need no reform at all, and the 
minority only require a lift to the stage already reached by three out of 
every four of the natives of India. Mr. Malabari also contends that 
the British Government in an especial sense owes reparation to India‘ 
because, by adding to Indian law the effete English law for the restitu- 
tion of conjugal rights, a system was introduced which was quite 
foreign to Indian law and custom, adding a fresh and heavy weight 
to the chain which Indian women have always had to bear. 

An example of what I mean by regarding the subject of infant 
marriage in India too exclusively from the masculine point of view is 
afforded by Mr. Rees’s reference to the suit for the restitution of conjugal 
rights which was instituted by the so-called husband of Rukhmabai. 
It will be remembered that Rukhmabai had in her childhood gone 
through the ceremony of marriage with a lad a few years senior to 
herself; she had not, however, been placed in her husband’s family, 
but had remained with her own parents. Her father had her educated 
carefully, while the parents of the husband bestowed no similar care 
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on him. The one family moved on the up grade socially and educa- 
tionally, while the other moved on the down grade ; so that, when the 
time came for the bride and bridegroom to be united, an éducated 
lady was asked to join herself in marriage to an utterly uneducated 
labourer, This she declined to do; two actions were brought ; in 
the first Rukhmabai was successful; in the second the judgment in 
her favour was reversed, and she was ordered to join her husband or 
in default to be imprisoned for six months. She was quite ready 
to go to prison, but there was another Court, the Privy Oouncil, to 
which she appealed. Before, however, the case was heard there, a com- 
promise was arranged, the husband agreeing to give up all claim to 
enforce his rights in consideration of receiving a sum of money. Mr. 
Rees says it is impossible for him to decide as to the rights and 
wrongs of this case (I do not myself feel any difficulty in doing so), 
but by implication he blames Rukhmabai for rejecting her husband 
“ without having tried to live with him.” Now, this implies a total 
want of appreciation of the situation from the woman’s point of view. 
You may “try” a sample of oleomargarine, or a bottle of tenpenny 
claret, and if you do not like them you need not haye any more; but 
neither in the Hast nor in the West can you “try” a husband. The 
operation is final. If Rukhmabai had “ tried” to live with her husband 
she would have surrendered everything that she was struggling for— 
the right of a woman not to give herself in marriage to a man who 
was repulsive to her. 

The refusal of Rukhmabai to ratify a marriage to which she thad 
never been a consenting party is one among many signs of a great 
change which is beginning to make itself felt in Hindu society on 

the question of infant marriage. The writer of the recent articles in 
` the Times on infant marriage says that the change for the better in 
the thirty years between 1856 and 1886 in native public opinion was . 
so great that the latter period seems to belong to a different historical 
era, instead of being within the limits of one generation. There have 
been social congresses at nearly all the principal cities in India for 
the consideration of the subject of infant marriage, and ‘one native 
State (Rajputana) has boldly initiated a sweeping measure of reform. 
raising the marriageable age of girls to fourteen. I earnestly trust, 
that the Viceroy and his Council will not be deterred from the efforts 
they seem to have decided to make, to protect Indian little girls from 
the pernicious custom of infant marriage. 


MILLICENT QARRETT FAWCETT, 
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ILLUSION IN RELIGION. 


RANCIS BACON says somewhere that the Creator'has in such a 
manner: half concealed and half revealed the truths of Nature 
that we may almost describe Him as playing a game of hide-and-seek, 
in’ which ‘He desires to be found ont. St. Paul is reported to have- 
said much the same thing to the Athenians concerning the search, 
after spiritual truth in old times. It was ordained, he, says, that men 
“ should seek God, if haply they might feel after Him and find Him,, ` 
’ though He is not far from each! one of us; for in Him we live 
and move and have our bah In this game of hide-and-seek, when, 
we falsely say, “ He is here,” or “ He is there,” the falsehood is nob. 
always wholly false: it is ame al a delusion that lures us down to 
porimaneni error, Bub an zlusion.tha lures us on through error into- . 
truth. 

This, then, is my subject—illusion, MEE as a discipline for our 
truth-seeking faculties, and as a, stepping-stone towards truth itself. 
T wish to show that in religion, as well as in science, we must be: 
prepared for illusions, trying to discern the truth beneath them, and 
to get out of them as much good as we can, until the time arrives 

: when the kernel of truth in them is separable from the-husk of error. 
Then, and not till then, are they to be dropped, Browning has well 
expressed this for us: 

“God’s gift was that man should conceive of trath, 


. And yearn to gain it, catching at mistake 
As mid-way help, till he reach fact indeed.” 


Not that we shall ever be able in this world to reach “ fact indeed,” 
if that means “ absolute truth ;” but we may reach a closer approxi- - 
mation to “ fact.” When we can do baa the “ “ mid-way helps” are, 
, to be discarded, but not till then. 
VOL, LYI. 7 BA 
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A moment’s consideration will show that, apart from other illusions, 
the very means by which knowledge of the material world is conveyed 
_to us are of such a nature, and beset with such illusive influences, 
that science itself—if we are to speak about science with scientific 
. éxactnegs, even to infinitesimals—must necessarily be inexact. For, 
indeed, we see nothing exactly as it is, and hear nothing exactly as it 
. is. There is no such thing as objectiveness in applied science. All 

t we call knowledge, as soon ss it descends to practice, steps into 
an illusive atmosphere of inexactness. I am not now speaking of 
those other well-known illusions, made familiar to us as Bacon’s Idols, 
which are connected with the mind of man, inherent, so to speak, in 
our mental substance. ‘There are, of course, the illusive influences of 
authority (which often makes us swallow falsehood, whole, or leavened 
with the least possible admixture of truth); love of symmetrical, well- 
rounded, and complete theories ; impatience of doubt and of suspended 
judgment; predisposition to the picturesque and marvellous ; contempt 
for common, quiet, and unobtrusive, as compared with what may be 
‘called ostentatious and striking phenomena; ang all.these illusive mental 
predispositions (though they, too, when controlled, have their whole- 
some and truthful tendencies) cannot but often prejudice our minds in ` 
favour of theories that are not true, and often prevent us from using 
our senses to hear and see that which is true. But I am not speaking 
of these. Even if he were free from these ingrained illusions, the 
most dispassionate and judicially minded philosopher that ever existed 
could neither see nor hear exactly that which is. 

Both light and sound take time to travel. When we look up at 
the Pole Star to-night, if we say, “ It is there,” we shall say, the thing 
that is not. It was there, some forty or fifty years ago. From 
Hampstead Hill I listen and say, “Big Ben is just striking one.’ 
It struck twenty seconds ago. ‘When we say, “The sun is just: 'set- 
ting,” we ought to say, “The sun set seven or eight minutes ago.” 
Thus, we are always just a little behind-hand; we do not see 
- or hear what is, but what was. ‘But,’ it may be urged, “what - . 

we see on earth, being at short distances from us, is free from such 
illusions.” Not if we are to be “exact to infinitesimals.” Imagine 
beings whose whole infinitesimal life consisted of the trillionth part of 
the trillionth of a second. Such beings would blame, as grossly i in-" 
exact and ludicrously behind-hand, our,reports of what we hear and gee ` 
. in our own rooms’ and across our tables, precisely as we should blame 
similar reports coming from the inhabitants of the Pole Star, or of 
. more distant stars, on the supposition that those stellar citizens were 
at this moment inspecting our terrestrial doings through life-size 
exhibiting telescopes. People in the Pole Star, for example,*looking 
down at Windsor Castle, would see the Queen at this moment a. 
young lady of two and twenty. In more distant stars, some would 
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be, at this moment, looking st the battle of Waterloo, and wondering | 
whether Blucher would come up in time; others at the battle of 
Hastings, declaring that if the Saxons would but keep in their ranks 
they would certainly have the best of it; others would be fearing for 
the Grecian fleet fighting against terrible odds at the battle of Salamis; ' 
to others the earth at this moment would present the appearance of a 
globe of molten metal shining here and there through interstices in 
- an envelope of vapour, and making the beholders ask in astonishment 
‘what possible purpose this great uninhabited mass could be intended 
to serve. ‘ 

We laugh at the very suggestion of sich behind-hand observation, 
and yet our own observations of our own terrestrial phenomena must 
always be similarly behind-hand, infinitesimally to us, but excessively 
and ridiculously to such beings as we have imagined above. The 
material universe is in constant flux and change. Not.only do we 
never seo or hear what is, but we ourselves also, participating in 
the general flux, might almost hesitate, in speaking of our own exist- 
ence, between the past and the present tense. We may open our 
‘mouths to say “I am,” but before the “I” is fully pronounced a 
new “ I” has come into, being, and about the old “I” we have 
sometimes to say “I was.” There is, in truth, no such thing as that 
which 7s, except so far as it can be conceived as being in the mind of 
One who is Himself present in all phenomena, so that He is separated 
from them by no interval. He alone can say ‘‘Lam;” He, and He 
alone, can see that which ‘és. ; 

But what do these infinitesimal illusions matter for the practical 

` purposes of human life? Nothing at all, directly ; but, indirectly, 
they are of great help in teaching us to’ be modest and to speak 
sparingly about “ objectiveness.” Illusions also, generally, ought tp 
inspire us with courage, because, in spite of them, and sometimes 
because of them, we are enabled by the diligent use of our faculties 
to approximate so closely to exact truth as to produce the results wê . 
desire. This is the best test—this of results—to try all theories that 
are to be applied to practice. Do they work? Do they produce the 
‘results which they ought to produce if they ere true? If they do, 
they may be adopted as at least an approximation to the truth. 
Guided by this test, we have penetrated, in science, through whole 
strata of ilusionary mists and vapours; and the question seems worth 
considering whether we might not make more use of this test in the 
search after spiritual truth. 

Not, of course, that spiritual truth, any more than artistic truth, 
can be obtained by the same means and verified by the same tests as 
scientific truth. Just as in the world of art success springs frém an 
inherent harmony in the.soul of the artist with the laws of beauty, so, 
in the soul of the prophet, there is need of such a harmonious concord 
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between his spirit and the laws of moral order as to make him feel a. 
profound trust or faith in the supreme beauty of righteousness and in its 
ultimately supreme power. Spiritual truth, like the highest artistic 
truth, may at first--perhaps we should say must at first—repel the 
' minds of the unprepared multitude by the originality and strangeness 
of the shapes in which it is expressed ; but the exterior strangeness, 
When it wears away, is found to have been nothing but the preparatory 
husk or integument that preserved some simple and fundamental trutly 
which, at least in the germ and type of it, is as old as human 
nature itself. This old and simple truth, when proclaimed with fresh 
intensity, takes hold of the hearts of the simplest, and draws them . 
nearer to the spiritual centre; and its ability to do this, its power of 
drawing human hearts towards the Divine Spirit of righteousness, anc 
of conforming them to His righteous will—this, and nothing else, is 
the true test of spiritual truth. 
The first objection to this theory of tests is, that it appears to 
_ ‘make the truth of a religion depend upon its popularity. “If Bud- . 
dhism or Mohammedanism is found to convert the majority of mankind, 
is Christianity to be counted false?” But this is a superficiay 
objection arising from the use of the technical terms “convert” and 
“ Christianity.” Does ‘‘convert” mean simply ‘‘ bring over to a. 
certain profession,” “induce men to call themselves by a certain 
name,” “ cause men to observe fasts and feasts and rites and ceremgnies 
and forms of worship”? Or does it mean “make better and purer,” 
“make nobler and more just,” “inspire with good-will to all men”? 
If Mohammedanism or Buddhism does the latter, and if “ Christianity ” 
does not do it, then unquestionably the Mohammedanism or Buddhism 
that does it is spiritually truer than that form of Christianity which 
does not do it. We say “ spiritually truer,” because from such success 
or failure it does not follow that the succeeding religion is based or 
, unmixed historical fact, nor that the failing religion is based on his- 
torical falsehood. It is conceivable that Mohammedanism may succeed 
and be spiritually true, even though‘its preacher may assert that 
Mohammed was born at Medinah instead of Meccah, or that he worked 
miracles, although the Kotan disclaims miracles; and, on the other 
hand, it'is conceivable that Christ really may have manifested Himself 
after death to His disciples, and yet that ‘ Christianity,” in the form 
in which it is preached by this or that preacher, may be spiritually 
false and result in a miserable failure. There are many lifeless forms . 
of so-called “ Christianity” which—like the religion of those Alex- 
drine bathmen who were so glib and disputatious in their discrimina- 
tions between homousios and homotousios—appear to Him who sees 
‘things’as they are, inferior to the solid and definite, though scanty, 
substratum of spiritual truth in the religion of Mohammed. The 
firm and practical belief in the unity of a sublime and unchangeable 
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God, and in the absolute spiritual and social equality of men in God's 
, eyes, whether black or white, whether’ nobleman or gentleman or 
tradesman or slave purchased with money, contains (who can doubt 
it ?) more of the Christian spirit, and therefore more of true “ Chris- 
tianity,” than a religion that lays its main stress upon the power of 
the Church to baptise, and of the priest to absolve, and spends the 
time of its catechumens in committing to memory the doctrine of the 
Trinity, arithmetically inculcated, or the dates of the Kings’ of Israel 
and Judah, or even the mere facts of the four Gospels. A religion 
needs, among other things, and perhaps above all things, a man ‘to 
impart it; and Mohammedanism imparted by a man may be sometimes 
superior to “ Christianity” conveyed through a sacerdotal machine or 
- through a phonograph of evangelistic formularies. The spiritual truth 
of a religion consists, not in the exact enunciation of the historical 
facts connected with its birth, but in the fit and forcible expression of 
the eternal tighteousness of God and of its power to conform the 
human to the divine image. : 
But there is a second objection to the theory of emotional tests. 
“ Christianity,” it is urged, “is a historical religion, and, as such, 
appeals to the reason and judgment to determine whether it is true, 
„as well as to the moral and spiritual sense to determine whether: it is 
spiritually wholesome and health-giving. If the facts are true, they 
must remain true, no matter what may be the spiritual outcome of 
their influence on mankind. The Church declares that Christ was 
born miraculously of a Virgin; that He worked miracles; and that 
His body miraculously rose from the dead.’ These doctrines must be 
either true or false. If they are true, then Christianity must be true, 
even though it should be rejected to-morrow by the whole of the 
buman race. If they are false, Christianity must be false, and there 
_ is’no such person as the Christ whom we have imagined.” 

‘In accordance with the Law of Illusion, we méet this statement of 
alternatives—‘‘ these doctrines must be either true or false ”—with a 
direct negative. They may ‘be partly true and partly false. “We 
admit that Christianity differs from other religions in that it appeals 
to historical facts; but for that very reason it enters, more than other 
‘yeligions do, into the atmosphere of illusion. Christianity borrows 
from its historical character on the one side its strength, in inspiring 
motive power; but on the other hand its apparent (not perhaps ulti- 
mately real) weakness, in being liable to illusion. , There is no illusion 
(nothing at least but the illusion of words) in a religion that consists 
of propositions such as these, ‘‘God is good,” ‘‘ God is wise;” “ God 
is glorious,” “ God is merciful,” “God desires to conform men to His 
owh image ”—but then there is no inspiration of motive ‘power in such 
propositions by themselves: they must be brought home to us either 
by Nature or by man; and both Nature and man speak through 
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illusions. A sun-rise proclaims the glory of God more effectually 
than a thousand phonographs, saying “God is glorious,” but a sun- 
rise is largely illusive; a man who has experienced God’s glorious 
helpfulness, he too can proclaim God’s glory in such a ‘manner as to 
force us to believe it, but he speaks from his experiences, and all 
experiences consist of illusions preparatory for truth. No Christian 
ought to doubt that there is a divine purpose in thus connecting the 
supreme religion with the illusive and historical element. The known 
and recognised admixture of illusion in our expressions of religious 
. fact as well as of religious devotion should temper our emotions with 
sanity and modesty, without in the least damping our most ardent 
aspirations; for at every point we say, “ Possibly this or that may 
not be quite as we suppose; but, if not, it will be far better.” © 

~The recognition of illusion also sanctifies the understanding or 
critical faculty, by giving it a share indirectly in the search after 

spiritual truth, and by compelling us—in the name of that God who 
is truth in the intellectual sphere as well as love in the emotional 
sphere—to-test and try our most sacred books and traditions (so far 
.as the intellectual and critical appreciation of them is concerned) by 
the same severe laws of criticism, and in the same cold, dispassionate ._ 
temper in which we would test the Koran, or a Greek play, or a book 
of Thucydides. The search after Christian truth may sometimes 
compel the seeker to reject traditions sacred to the majority of those 

. around him, and perhaps to incur some social disesteem in so doing ; 
but he should be encouraged by remembering that we are to love God 
“with all our mind and understanding” as well as with our “ heart 
and soul,” and that the best way of loving God with our understand- . 
ing is to exercise it unbiassed by fear, or Hope, or love, as an English 
judge would exercise it in an English law-court. The seeker may at 
times pursue his path with a heavy heart where he appears to be 
approaching dangerously near conclusions which would seem to dis- 
credit some of those traditions which have been most helpful to 
himself and Christendom ; at other times he may be gladdened by 
the thought that what is being discredited is merely that alloy of 
falsehood in truth which, in old times, made truth “ wear the better, z 
as Bacon says, but which, nevertheless, “ embaseth the truth, ” and 
is now no longer needed. But whatever may be our gonolusions or 
our moods, the plain duty of a Christian is to love God “ with all his 
mind” as well as “ with all his heart,” and not to linger in an illusion 
when, sq far as he can judge and feel, the truth beneath it has once . 
been discovered. 

But there are some who, while they admit the presence of illusion 
in Nature and in Nature’s teaching, refuse to admit it in what they 
call Revealed Religion. ‘To ‘reveal, or unveil,” they say, “implies 
something inconsistent with illusion. How can God, at one and the, 
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Same time, reveal and deceive, uncover and cover?” This is rhetorical 
rather than serious. It is a mere, repetition of the objection urged: 
sixteen hundred years ago by the sceptical Celsus against the conduct 
of Christ as set forth: in the Gospels: “Who in the world,” he asks, 
< when sent as a messenger, and when the fit time comes to deliver 
the message, conceals the message?” To this the reply of Origen is, 
“Christ was sent not only to become known but also to remain 
unknown.” A hard saying! But it contains an undeniable trath, 
which, perhaps, might be expressed, though less forcibly, thus: God 
. unveils Himself by degrees; and, by reason of human imperfection, 
His revelation must, to some, be darkness ; to somé, partial light ; to 
none, the full and perfect light that is to be. Unless God’ willed to 
force Himself upon the heart of man, it was necessary that He should 
thus teach them. The divine ray passing through the human atmo- ` 
- Sphere is, and must be, refracted ; and this refraction is illusion. Those, 
therefore, who indignantly protest against the very notion that God 
could possibly teach men truth through illusions are, in effect, simply `. 
saying, “ If we were God; we would not shine upon men in accord- 
ance with the laws of the light and the atmosphere; we would take 
- away the atmosphere altogether.” But what’silly talk is this, when 
the meaning of it is once made apparent! A world without an 
atmosphere would mean, for us human beings, a world without life ; 
and who knows but that illusion may be, for men, a condition of the 
very atmosphere of knowledge, and that knowledge without illusion 
may be, for us, as we are at present, knowledge without life and° 
growth? Even those who will not be moved by this argument will 
probably be disturbed by the thought that, in protesting against the 
doctrine of illusion in Revelation, they are taking the side of one of 
the wittiest and, keenest of assailants of the Gospel against one of its 
earliest and ablest apologists. 

The fact is that, sofar as we can judge from the history of the past, 
the higher we mount in the.scale of truth, the more we find truth 
enveloped in illusion; and what is called Revealed Religion—which 
I should prefer to call the highest spiritual trnth—so far from con- 
taining less, may be expected to contain more illusion than truth of 
any other kind. In the whole animate world, no being appears to be 


so subject to illusions as that which is said to be “a little lower than . ` 


the angels,” and destined to.have “all things placed under his feet.” 
Again, if there is any one physical science which ‘impresses’ us as 
grander and nobler than others, it is astronomy ; yet there has been 
none so beset with illusions. We lift up our eyes to the heavens 
“ whence cometh our help ;” and’ great help indeed, both moral and 
intellectual, has come from the study of the motions of the Heavenly 
worlds; but the study has been one continuous revolt against decep- 
tions so naturally tyrannical that even now any child who observes the 
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sun for himself and comes to his own conclusions, must be ready, at 
first, to take part with the adversaries of Galileo, and to protest that 
the ‘sun moves. In no other province of knowledge is there so clearly 
- revealed the divine order and majesty as in that which is said by 
the Psalmist to declare the glory of God, and to tell of His handiwork ; 
and yet no other has led men through such childish illusions to the 
sublimest truth. 

The highest truth of all is moral or spiritual truth. Here, there- 
fore, we may expect the most powerful illusion. Long after a child 
has manifestéd some mental power, he remains blind to the distinc- 
tion between right and wrong. When his eyes are opened, the illu- 
sions of morality at once begin. To a child, the parents are as gods, 
and strangers seem of an altogether different nature. It would 
appear to be a law of our human nature that in ordinarily favourable 
circumstances we like’best those of whom we know most; those, that 
is to say, with whom we most sympathise, and to whom we are 
. morally and spiritually closest. As in the material world atoms are 
drawn more powerfully together in proportion to their nearness to 
- each other, so it is in the spiritual world. In the former, from this 
law, there spring nebule, asteroids, stars, and systems of stars, and 
systems of systems; in the latter, from the corresponding law, there 
spring families, tribes, and nations. But for this mutual attraction 
leading to (and perhaps arising from) mutual helpfulness, men would 
have been long ago exterminated by the wild beasts or the brute 
forces of inanimate Nature. Yet in this spiritual law there is neces- 
sarily illusion mingled with the truth. The illusion that no parents 
are so good as our parents, no home like our home, no school like our 
school, is in itself false, but it is based upon a law of healthy human. 
nature that we are to love our neighbours best; and so far as the 
illusion’ is to be removed, we are to remove it, not by loving our 
neighbours less, but by loving a wider circle of neighbourhood more, 
converting by degrees the whole world into our neighbours, as the 
good Samaritan made a neighbour of the wounded man whom the 
Priest and the Levite kept at a distance by ‘‘ passing by on the other 
side.” 

Let us now consider some of the ways in which we believe God to 
have revealed the highest spiritual truth to men. Christians believe 
that, so far as God can be described as being any one thing, He is 
best described as‘ being that Power of spiritual attraction above men- 
tioned, sontetimes called friendliness, good-will, sociability ; but when 
it draws men together in an atmosphere of righteousness and unselfish- 
ness, uniting them in the service of the common good, we dignify it 
with the name of Love. From the beginning of man, therefore, 
every family was in reality a true house of God, a Bethel, with a 
ladder of angels ascending and descending, so as to connect earth and 
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_ heaven. But men have never known this, and even to this ‘day they 
do not know it. Like Jacob, they have been asleep while the angels 
were ascending and descending, but they have not yet awoken to cry 
aloud, with Jacob: ‘‘ Truly the Lord is in this place and I knew it 
not: thie’ is none other but the house of God, and this is the gate of 
heaven.” If there had been no element of illusion in the divine 


revelation of the divine nature—or, as some would prefer to say, in - 


the human acceptance of the divine revelation—we might have 
expected that, in the very beginning of worship, families, villages, 
cities, and all commnnities would have been led to venerate as God 
(ander whatever statue, sign, or symbol) this soul-uniting power to 
which they owed their superiority to the hostile forces around them, 

and their very existence, as’well as the pleasures and comforts of 
life. But this recognition of the true God was not to be for many 
centuries. The voice of Love was in the hearts of men ;. but He was 
without honour, being in His own country. The “kingdom of God” was 
really within the human microcosm; but it was as yet so dimly per- 
ceptible in that still small Voice of mutual good-will (blended with 
murmurs of selfishness) that men looked outside themselves, seeking for 
God by preference in phenomena of brute power, such as the consuming 
fire, the rock-rending earthquake and tempest; or, at the best, in the 
vast and beneficent phenomena of earth and seaand sun. Or, if they 
connected man at all with their objects of ‘worship, they thought, of 


Him, not as a man, but as a shadowy existence, capable of harming ` 


rather than helping, requiring to be fed by the sacrifices of beasts, 
and needing, not to be loved, but to be propitiated. Thus, on the 
one side there was the morality of the family or the community 
{in which God was supposed to take no part), and, on the other, 


the State-religion, supposed to be for the direct “service of God ; but : 


throughout almost all the world the reality of worship, sok as it 
was, was centred in the family, and the State-relicions were largely 
_ composed of illusions. “Men-worshipped God, without knowing it, 
in the home; and, while professing to worship Him, they bribed 
Him, and cringed before Him, in the temple. 

> Even those who refuse to regard God’s revelation ‘of Himself 
through the family as “ Revealed Religion” will at all events not 
deny the title to the revelations which they believe to have been 
bestowed on Israel. * Yet these were confessedly rudimentary. As 
compared with the doctrine of Christ, they are called by St. Paul 
“the beggarly elements of the world,” that is to say, the meagre 
and elementary instruction given, not through the Spirit of God 
speaking to the spirit of man, but through the letter of a law that 
prescribed actions rather than righteousness of the heart. It would 


ral 


be too long to enumerate all the things in the Law of Moses (although © 


im some respects it was a model of humanity, as compared with our 
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English criminal code of the early part of this century), concerning ` 


which we are bound to say, with our Lord, “ For the hardness of 
men’s hearts Moses allowed these things. J 

If the Revelation of the Law was in -itself itanebtoct si illusory, 
what are we to say concerning the history and training of Israel ? 
Was ever any nation so fed upon. illusions as that which we call the 
chosen people? The very mention of “the Twelve Tribes ” suggests 
the question, “ Where are the Ten’ Lost Tribes?” and the title 
“ chosen ” seems to exhibit a kind of ironical inconsistency with fact. 
Ought we not rather to call Israel, numerically speaking, “ the Re- 
jected People”? ‘The promise to Abraham—at least as Christians 
interpret it—has been no promise at all to the great mass of the 
children of Abraham according to the flesh. The Promised Land 
that was to flow with milk and honey proved to be a land of trials, 
‘and struggles, and fallings away, and captivities, and of ultimate 
desolation. Not that, throughout the history of Israel, there 
is not perceptible a distinct thread’ of purpose and order that 
is never broken; but still the ways of Jehovah always take 
His people by surprise. In vain do the prophets repeat their 
perpetual protests against ‘‘ the’ elements of this world,” against 


the belief in the dead ‘legal letter apart from the spirit of Law, . 


against reliance on the chariots of Egypt, against “ multiplying 
horses,” against putting trust in princes, and the countless varied 
forms. of the worldly spirit that trusts in worldly superficial tendencies, 
There is no nation in the world, whose history so ‘clearly exhibits, 
even in the visible flow of things, the general drift that sets in favour 
of the quiet attributes and faculties of humanity, and against its 
noisier and more obtrusive faculties; in favour of humble, unnoticed 
stendfastness, and against insolent and oppressive strength, pampered 
luxury, pompous self-wisdom, and flashy self-conceit. In other litera- 
ture the testimony to this Law is only casual and indirect; and it is 
“ Fortune” (a word mentioned in no page of the Bible but in every 
page of the great Greek and Roman writers) that is held accountable 


, for the results. In Northern fairy stories it is the younger and neg- 


lected brother who makes his way through dangerous adventures till 
he wins the hand of the princess; it is the youngest daughter, 
_ Cinderella, who marries the handsome prince. “Younger brothers,” 
says Francis Bacon, “are mostly fortunate.” But the history of the 
Rejected People teems with instances of the fulfiment of the old oracle 
in Genesis: “ The elder shall serve the younger ”—not arbitrary prè- 
destination at all, but simply Nature’s levelling law of compensation, 
not only in the literal uplifting of younger brothers such as Isaac 
and Jacob, Joseph and Gideon, David and Solomon, but also in the 
. general occurrence of the unexpected: “ He filleth the hungry with 
good things, and the rich He sendeth empty away.” Such is the 


~ 
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testimony of the history of Israel; yet Israel isnever prepared for it. 

Israel seems to have lived, and the prophets of Israel to have 

prophesied, not for themselves, bat, as we think, for us; and, as pos- 

. terity will think, for posterity. The sinful Gentile world was then 
“ the hungry ” and Israel was “the rich.” Who are “the hungry” 
now? Is it the Russians, or the Chinese, or the negroes in the 
United States? Oris it the poor throughout the world? They say 
“it is always the unexpected that occurs.” It may be so with us. 
It certainly was so in Israel, whose religion was a religion of rudi- 
ments, and whose history exhibits a series of illusions in which only 
® very small minority recognised the kernel of truth. 

We come now to another and a higher stage of revelation, in which, 
according to some, all illusion ought to be scattered to the winds, but, 
according to us, it is reasonable to expect more illusion than ever. It 
is the Christian belief that all men, being made in the image of God, 
contain in themselves something of that attracting spiritual power 
by which human hearts are drawn together, but that in Jesus of 
Nazareth the Power itself was uniquely and totally incarnate, as a 
man with all the limitations of humanity, except that in Him the 
higher nature so controlled the lower that He never committed sin. 
His mission was to draw men toward Himself, and, through Himself, : 
to the Supreme Father. His method was simply to declare that God , 
was veritably our Father, and to illustrate this proclamation by His 
own life and conduct, by being what He was; not to argue, nor to 
demonstrate, nor to work signs in heaven by which whole multitudes, 
including the Pharisees, would have been irresistibly convinced ; not 
even to announce Himself to be what He was, so that men might. 
have accepted His message on authority. He preferred to be per- 
sonally known and trusted and accepted for His own sake by a few, 
rather than to be officially accepted by His nation. He had, and felt 
that He had, a power—through sympathy with men and trust in the 
divine purposes towards men—of bearing the sins of the sorrowing 
‘sinners that flocked around Him. This power was an old one—as old ` 
as‘the evening on which Adam and Eve clasped hands in sorrow 
bearing the sin of Cain ; but Christ’s power was as much greater than 
ours as He was superior to us in horror of sin and trust in God; and 
by reason of His superiority in painful sensitiveness to sin and in 

‘joyous discernment of potential righteousness beneath the layer of 
unrighteousness, He could not only bear the sins of others, but bear 
them away from others, or forgive them. For His power of bearing’ 
sins was supplemented by the power of making others feel that He 
bore them. So strong a trust and faith did He inspire in those who 
came to Him for help—a trust in Himself and, through Himself, in 

' the Father, and through the Father, in themselves, their better selves, 
made in the Father’s image—that they felt that they cauld indeed 
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cast upon Him all thelr doubts and troubles, and sins, and defile- 
ments, in the confidence that He was strong: enough to bear them, 
and, by bearing them, to destroy them. Lastly, He had a power, 
shared probably by many in all times and ages, and certainly 
possessed by St. Paul and by several of St. Paul’s' disciples, of instan- 
taneously curing some diseases by what we now call “ faith-healing.” 
Some would claim for Jesus a far higher power than this of perform- 
ing physical wonders, but we confine ourselves to what would be’ 
admitted by all to be naturally: possible and historical. It may be 
that Christ's power of healing diseases far exceeded in degree, though 


not in kind, a similar power in other men. So much at least is , 


certain, ‘that He laid little stress upon these mighty works ; He pre- 
ferred to perform them in secret, and He is distinctly said to have 
been “not able” to perform them where faith was absent. Such 
being our highest Revelation, what was its immediate result in ane 
lifetime of Him’ who proclaimed it ? 

The immediate result was a more profound spiritual illusion than ' 
had ever yet béset-the souls of men. In spite of all the efforts of 
Jesus to separate Himself from the character of a mere wonder-worker 
by performing His acts of healing in secret, and by enjoining, secrecy, 
people flocked to Him mainly as to a worker of miracles. Those 
who opposed Him opposed because He “cast out devils through 
Beglzebub ;” those who still adhered to Him in the reaction of un- 
popularity which followed the first welcome given to the new Prophet 
adhered to Him for the most part because He cast out devils “ through 
. the finger of God.” But all-alike, friends as much as enemies, failed 
to perceive that His mission was to suffer and to sorrow in bearing 
the sins and ‘carrying the iniquities of men, and to impart to other 
men the power of doing this, so as ‘to draw men to Himself, and, 
through Himself, to the Father. Every page of the Gospels testifies to 
the fact that Christ’s words were often “hidden from” His disciples 
as well as from‘the exoteric multitude. The very same passage 
which records the founding or planting of the Church, when the seed’ 
gown in the hearts of the Apostles sprang for the first time into life in 
the confession of St. Peter, also records a rebuke administered to that 
“same Apostle for misunderstanding the mission of the Messiah. Thus, 
once’ more in the days of Christ, as in the days of Isaiah, the heart of 
the people was “made fat, and’ their eyes were darkened” by the 
prophetic message; and Jesus Himself, quoting the words of the 
‘prophet, describes the immediate result of His Gospel by saying that , 
He was sent ‘‘in order that, seeing, men might see and not perceive, 
and, hearing, men might hear and not understand.” 

But it may be said that the illusions which attended the teaching 
of Jesus while He lived on earth were dispelled by the Holy ‘Spirit 
after His resurrection. This is an assertion easy to make, because 
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the Teacher was no longer present in the flesh to rebuke the mis- 
conceptions of the disciples, so that our only test of the presence of 
illusions is our own judgment; and we ourselves are possibly to a 
large extent under the same illusions. Yet at least we know thab 
illusions were not so far dissipated as to create perfect unity in the 
visible Church, or even, at all times, among the Apostles. It may 
seem a minor point that apparently the whole of the first generation 
of Christians, including the Apostles, were under the impression that 
the Lord would speedily come as a Judge from heaven, and that the 
present “ age” would be brought to a sudden and manifest conclusion. 
Yet this illusion: was fraught with serious consequences for us. It 
induced St. Paul, and probably the other Apostles, to lay somewhat 
less stress than perhaps he would otherwise have laid upon marriage 
and the home, and upon the recognition of this visible world as a 
beautiful and glorious training-schocl for the life to come. By this 
illusion the saints in Jerusalem were led to adopt a cémmunistio life 
of devotion to prayer which forced them to depend upon the alms of 
` the Western Charches, and might ultimately have resulted in » scanda) 
and reproach. And even now we suffer perhaps more’ than we are. 
aware from that perpetual antithesis between ‘the Church” and “the 
World” (in some of the books of the New Testament) which somewhat 
too much checks our aspiration for the time when the Church shall 
. have so leavened the world that the two shall be identical. A 
But there were other illusions in plenty. For some time the whole 
of the Church, including the Apostles, were under the false impres- 
sion that no Gentile could be admitted into the fold of Christ, unless 
he submitted to circumcision and conformed to the whole of the Jawish 
Law. A special vision was needed to convince the Apostle St. Peter _ 
of his mistake in “ calling common” that which God had cleansed in 
Christ. Even though his acceptance of the Gentile Corneling had 
been confirmed by the outponring of the ecstatic influence of the Holy 
Spirit upon the new converts, he met with considerable Opposition in ` 
the Council of Jerusalem in defending the innovation.. Even when 
the admission of the Gentiles had been formally sanctioned by the 
Council, we find St. Peter and Barnabas (under pressure from some 
messengers sent by St. James) separating themselves from the Gentiles, 
and declining any longer to sit with them at table, whereby they 
brought down upon themselves a severe rebuke from St. Paul for 
what he termed their “ hypocrisy.”* Again, St. Paul himself, although 
he speaks with great force and positiveness upon certain broad 


* 8t. Pauls Epistle to tho Galatians, ii, 13, droxpice, here rendered “ dissimula- - 
tion,” but elsewhere “ hypocnsy.” See Bishop Lightfoot’s note: “ Thè observance of 
Pharisaic practices with the latter”—i.e, the messengers of St. James—‘‘was a 
genuine expression of bigotry, but with the Jews-of Antioch and with St. Peter it was 
> Ùmrórpsg, the assumption of a pait which masked their genuine feelings and made them 
appear otherwise than they were.” Tt 1s a nice question Bacon's “ Essays,” 6\ whether 
this should be called “ dissimulation,” or (a more serious fault) simulation,” 
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matters of doctrine, yet admits that his knowledge is only’ in part.” 
After death he hopes to see “ face to face,” and to attain a perfect 
knowledge; or rather he looks forward to a state in which knowledge 
shall “vanish,” and give place to “love, trust, and hope,” those 
“ abiding ” attributes which shall never “ vanish ”.; but, at present, he 
admits that he doés not-see the absolute truth, but only a reflection of 
it “in a mirror, darkly.” Does not this apostolic confession, when 
combined with the admitted differences of opinion among the disciples 
in the earliest times, confirm the belief that, in all the teaching of 
the Word of God, whether pre-incarnate, incarnate, or post~incarnate, 
there rung, and must run, a vein of illusion ? 

Nor is there any evidence to show that individual deficiencies were 
covered by a collective infallibility. We-look in vain for any com- 
pletely infallible guidance,.or any compact body of precepts that 
might have been accepted as a whole, upon authority, by the entire 
Christian Church in the earliest times; The absence is not to be ` 
regretted. If there had been such an infallible code it would 
have been a Law, and the Church would have fallen under that Law, 
and would not have remained in Christ. But there was no such Law. 
The same Council of Jerusalem which admitted the Gentiles to the 
Church is eaid to have prohibited, in the following strangely undis- 
criminating words, acts which to St. Paul (and surely to us) must 
seem wholly distinct-in kind :—“ to abstain from the pollutions of 
idols, and from fornication, and from what is strangled, and from 
blood.” St Paul, writing afterwards to the Church of Corinth upon 
the question of eating meats offeréd to idols, takes no notice of this 
decree, although it would have decisively settled the question by 
“ absolutely forbidding an act which he himself considered indifferent. 

The same epistle shows us the Corinthian Church, already divided into 
parties, saying, “I am of Paul, and I of Cephas, and I of Apollos,” 
and tolerating among their members one who was cohabiting with 
his father’s wife. No writer of any book in the New Testament— 
—however he may exalt the ideal and ‘invisible Church, sometimes - 
called the Body, sometimes Bride, of Christ—ever speaks of any visible 
' Church or collection of Churches as an infallible guide; and the 
author of the Apocalypse, while recognising the New Jerusalem, the - 
“ Bride of the Lamb,” in the ideal Church, rebukes all but one of 
those seven Churches in Asia to which he addresses his prophecy. 

The late Cardinal Newman—whom we may admire as sincerely for 
the beauty and purity of his character as we may mistrust the exact- 
ness of his knowledge and the balance of his judgment—warns us ` 
that “ we are not left at liberty to pick and choose out of the contents , 

‘of Christianity according to our judgment, but must receive it all as 
` we find it, if we accept it at all.” Now, we have not been able to - 
“find” éven in the times of the Apostles themselves, any one visible 
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Church or Churches to which we could look for infallible guidance as 
to what are the detailed “contents of Christianity.” On the other 
hand, some Protestants would say that we must look for the “ contents” 
of our “ Christianity” to the Bible. But the Bible is not a book, but 

. a library of many books, written in different ages, by authors whose 
names are in, some cases unknown or disputed, containing here and 
there statements that cannot be reconciled with the laws accepted by 
Science, or even with historical fact, and disfigured by variations, cor- . 
ruptions, and interpolations of the text, which task all the energy of 
modern scholarship to remove them. If a history of Churches and 
Church Councils (which have aimed at oracularity) fail to present to 
us in any period of Christendom an infallible oracle, still greater is the 
failuré to find such an oracle in the Bible, which is but one among many 
‘utterances of the Word of God, and does not pretend to- prescribe a 
definite code for the regulation of life. Indeed, a fair and dispassionate 
examination of the books of the Old and New Testaments would rather 
lead us to the conclusion that it was the object of the Word of God, 
inspiring their authors, and regulating their transmission to posterity, 
to compel the readers not to swallow documents ‘or traditions whole, - 
and not to believe merely upon authority. If we want a religious’ 
code free from.all corruptions of the text we must turn to the Koran, 
in which an exact unanimity is said to have been procured at an early 
period by the arbitrary destruction of all diverging copies We 
certainly cannot find sich a unanimity in the sacred books of- 
Christendom. : 

To begin with, the Old Testament, the Greek version, which is called 
the Septuagint, and is most frequently quoted in the New Testament 
in preference to the Hebrew version, differs largely from the Hebrew, 
inserting, omitting, and altering freely, especially in the prophetic 
writings,and even adding some books which are not accepted as 
canonical. . l 

The differences also in the’ varying versions of the Septuagint itself 
are numerous on every page, and occasionally important.- Even the 
Hebrew version of the Old Testament includes in the sacred volume 
(besides the disputed Book of Daniel) one that professes in the 
text itself to be written by King Solomon, about the genuineness of 
which Lam informed that there is much doubt among modern: Jewish; 
and still more among non-Jewish, commentators. Some scholars of 
great learning in the ‘present day altogether deny the early origin, and 
still more the Mosaic authorship, of the books of the Pentateuch ; and, l 
although unlearned readers must for the present suspend their judg- 
ments, and await the conclusion of the controversy, they must at least 
so far use their common-sense of what is fit, and likely, and natural, 
as to reject the suggestion (made by one of the ablest of the early 
commentators) that Moses himself was inspired by God to describe his 
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own death and burial in the following words: “ So Moses, the servant 
of the Lord, died there in the land of Moab, according to the word of, . 
the Lord. And He buried him in the valley in the land of Moab over 
against Bethpeor ; but no man knoweth of his sepulchre unto this 
day.” . 
As regards the New Testament, a reader needs but to glance at the 
‘English Revised Version to see how many passages are of doubtful 
. interpretation, sometimes because of the style in which the author 
wrote, but sometimes because we do not know for certain precisely 
what the author wrote. Some modern German commentators have 
gone to great, and probably unjustifiable, excesses in rejecting epistles 
attributed to the Apostles. Yet even in‘ sober, orthodox England it 
is now recognised by all scholars that the Epistle to the Hebrews was 


_, not written by St. Paul, but by some unknown author. As an 


instance of this recognition, I may mention that, some fifteen years 
ago, a boy in the highest form of a public school was censured by an 
examiner, an eminently orthodox clergyman, for assuming the Pauline 
origin of this epistle. No one who notes the striking similarities. 
between the epistle ‘attributed to St. Jude and the second epistle 
‘attributed to St. Peter can believe that the two epistles were writter 
independently, and the slender acteptation accorded to- the latter in 
the first two centuries combines with the internal evidence of style 
and tone (especially when it is compared ‘vith the first epistle of St. 
Peter) to make it extremely probable that the second epistle is 
spurious. But wlat, perhaps, will impress modern readers more than 
any other fact is, that the’ Lord’s Prayer itself is recognised by the 
Revised Version to have beep corrupted by the addition of the con- 
cluding doxology, and that-the same version prints as of doubt- 

ful authority, not only the story of the woman taken in adultery 
` (found in St. ‘John’s Gospel), but even the last twelve verses of the 
Gospel of St. Mark, the spuriousness of which, if proved, would 
destroy the earliest evangelistic evidence as to the Resurrection of 
Ohrist. 

Add to this, that our Lord Himself spoke in parables, poetic 
hyperbole, or metaphors, which were misunderstood often by the 
multitude and sometimes by His own disciples; that the prevailing 
expectation of the speedy Advent of Christ prevented any Gospel from 
` being committed to writing for many years after the incidents recorded 
by the writers; that only one of the three first and earliest Gospels is 
- ‘even. asserted to have been written by an eye-witness ; that the Gospel 
of St. John is said, by those who maintain its genuineness, to have beer 
written long after the rest; that in this Gospel the words of Jesus 
differ, in style and thought, from the words of Jesus in the first three 
(‘ospels even more than the teaching of Socrates in the “ Memorabilia” 
of Xenophon differs from the version of it given by Plato; and that, 
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in this Fourth Gospel, the language used by Jesus is so similar to that 


which the author uses in his own person and also puts into the'mouth ` 


‘of John the Baptist that even the most learned commentators are 
sometimes perplexed to determine where the speaker ends and the 
evangelist begins. 


Surely, when we combine all these cireumstances, varying s0 greatly ` 


in themselves, yet all pointing to one common conelusion—our Lord’s 
own method of teaching ; the admitted misunderstanding of it during 
His lifetime on: earth ; tho :general and erroneous expectation’ of æ 
speedy Advent under which all: the disciples in all the earliest Charches 
were permitted for more than a generation to remain ; the long delay 
in committing to writing the details of onr Lord's life and teaching ; 
the errors and interpolations that have been allowed to creep into the 
text ; the doubts that have been permitted to be entertained con- 
cerning the authorship and genuineness of some of the New Testament 
writings even in the first three centuries as well as in modern times; 
the differences of opinion between: Apostles themselves, and the still 
greater dissensions between the Churches and between members of the 
same Church even in the first century ; and the conspicuous absencd 
throughout the pages of the New Testament of the recognition of any 
visible Church or collection of Churches, or council, or code, which 
should serve as an infallible guide through religious and moral per- 
piexities ; and, lastly, when we supplement all these early phenomena 
iby the briefest consideration of the corruptions, the superstitions, the 
malignant and truth-poisoning controversies that have been allowed 
to invade the visible Churches of Christendom, and to manifest them- 
selves perhaps even more in ectlesiastical than in political councilsa— 


~ 


we ought to ask ourselves whether there may not be a divine purpose 


in all these permitted illusions, and whether a part of’ this purpose may 
not have been to prevent a spiritual religion from being solidified ‘into 
a hard law, under which the world would have fallen back into a slavery 
even worse than that against which St. Paul protested. Servitude to 
the yoke, of Moses would have been bad enough; but servitude to the 
yoke of a Christian law, interpreted. by Christian priests and Levites, 
would have been as much worse as Christ is superior to Moses: cor-` 
ruptio optimi pessima, So far, therefore, from concurring with the 
venerated Cardinal in his dictum as to the “ contents of Christianity,” 
we seem driven to the exactly opposite conclusion. It would appear 
to have been the very object of our Lord Himself, first on earth and 
then in Heaven, to force His disciples—sorely against their will—to 
test and select spiritual truths, to some extent at all: events, in 
‘accordance with their own judgment and conscience. To endeavour 
to cast ridicule on this duty of selection by calling it “ picking and 
choosing,” is a well-known rhetorical trick hardly worthy of a writer 
who made such vast sacrifices for what he fancied to be the truth., 
Vou. LVIU. - 8B 
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We will pee the. language of St. Paul: “ Test and try'all things; - 
hold fast to that which is good.” - 
' Butit may be urged, “ Since illusion appears to be s necessary 
attendant of all knowledge, arid especially of religious knowledge, or 
faith, we too, at the present time, even thoseof us who are most alive 
- ‘to illusive dangers, are ourselves under illusion, and apparently can 
no more escape from it than from the, air we breathe; and if that is 
.80, what avails it to protest against an evil from which we cannot 
escape?” To say this, is to ignore the whole history of civilised . 
humanity, which exhibits man as advancing towards the truth through 
negatives to positives, through elimination of the non-cause to 


"attainment of the cause, through illusion and helplessness to: thas 


_ truth which is power. The metaphor of “ atmosphere,” like other , 
‘metaphors, is not an argument, but an ‘illustration, and admits of 
variety in handling. ‘‘ Atmosphere” is not amiss to represent illu- 
‘sion; but there are differences of atmosphere. Who would be so 
foolish as to live in a land of mists and vapours, when by moving a 
‘couple of furlongs higher up the mountain side he can find a fair 
supply of sunshine and a comparatively pure air? : 
The real question, therefore, to be asked by us is, How can | 
we determine the direction in which we must move in order to 
free ourselves as far as possible from illusion? How can we be 
secure that we are walking up hill into the sunshine, and not down 
hill into the fog? The general answer is simple enough. _We must 
move in that direction in which, as we go forward, we gradually dis- 
cern an increase of moral and spiritual sunshine for our souls, pnd in 
which—while true to ourselves, and to our sense of intellectual as well 
as moral trath—we can find stimulus and encouragement in righteous- 
ness, power to control our passions, freedom from base and servile 
terrors. These feelings, if wrought’in us by our religion, are as 
much’ a proof that our religion is an approximation to the trutle 
‘as the power of producing natural phenomena is a proof that 
a theory about Nature is approximately true, Not that, even wher ' 
we have done, our honest best, and have found some theory that 
` « works,” we shall necessarily be very far advanced toward absolute 
‘truth. The Ptolemaic theory of astronomy “‘ worked” so far that is 
helped men to predict eclipses, yet it was no more than a rough 
approximation to only one side of the truth. Still it was better than 
nothing. And so as regards religion; whatever religion works best 
for us may not, indeed, be the ultimate and perfect truth, but it is 
our best approximation; and we are not to discard it till we have ' 
found something better. 
This test of ‘‘ working” is one and the same for all; but it admits 
of various applications, and those who adopt it will find ‘themselves: 
branching off into different churches, one finding help to righteous- 
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ness here, and another there. But: the adoption of it ought to make ` 
men more logically, profoundly, and hopefully tolerant of the religious 

differences that divide them. At present, tolerance is illogical, and, 

in some of us, savours of inconsistency or hypocrisy. How can we, 
live with, work with, play with, one whom we believe to be destined’ 
(unless arrested in his present course) to eternal damnation, without 
pressing on him, in season and 'òut of season, the: Gospel of Salvation? 
We should shout to a sleeping man in a boat drifting down to a 
cataract: why not shout to one who is unconsciously drifting towards . 
“the Lake of everlasting Fire”? The answer—according to the 
theology which recognises Trath as attained through Ilusion—will be: 
< Because, if he is a man with whom one-can work, ‘and play, and live, 
with pleasure, he is, or ought to be, in the main, on the side of righ- 
teousness ; and if he is on the side of rightebusness and finds help in 
righteousness from his Church, as I find from mine, why should I 
shout to him any more than he to me? I may talk to him on this 
subject, now and then, if I think I can help him, and if he is willing 
to be helped; but why shout? You reproach me with thinking my 


‘religion superior to that of others, and yet not imparting it to others. 


' Well, suppose I do, my religion—or, to speak more exactly, my form 
` of religious truth—though best forme, may not be best.for others. 


Why should I shout ‘(a +b) x (a—b) =a?—2” to little boys beginning 
their multiplication table?” But our opponents may say, “ There is 
no salvation save through Christ.” . We-say the same; but if Christ 
was with Israel in the wilderness in the time of Moses, as St. Paul 
says, why should He not be, and indeed how can He fail to be, 
in all other places and in all other persons where the work of 
righteousness is going on ? 

The same remedy may perhaps avail us both in the material and 
in the spiritual heaven. In the former, the remedy has been to 
cast aside the prejudice in favour of a separate code of laws for 
celestial as distinct from terrestrial motions; and to try whether the 
same simple laws may not account for both the movement of a planet 


-in‘its orbit and the fall of'an apple to the ground; and it has been - 


found that the whole mechanism of earth and heaven may be based 
upon the theory that each particle of-matter attracts every other with 
a force proportioned to the nearness of the two. Newton has shown 
us that a particle, moving with an initial motion of its-own im a 
straight line (which may be regarded as the motion of free-will) will, - 
upon this simple theory of “ attraction,” move as the planets move, ` 
round an attracting centre of force; and thus the same law of attrac- 
tion which causes the apple to, fall to the earth is also the cause why 
the moon revolves round the earth and the earth round the sun, and why 
each of the heavenly bodies moves in’ its harmonious course. Surely 
this conception of the word of God, by which the heavens were once 
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made ‘and are now harmoniously ruled, is more sublime’ and soul- 
satisfying than the old chamber-theory of astronomy, that the moon 
was one of the two “ great lights,” and that the stars were smaller ` ~ 
lights, made to serve as candles for the convenience of the inhabi- 
tants of earth, and that all these were made at a blow by a special 
divine fiat; and surely the Newtonian heavens declare the glory of 
the Creator with a voice all the louder and clearer because they show 
us all motion in heaven and earth proceeding in accordance with one 
and the same simple law. 

In the spiritual heaven we greatly need a similarly simple theory. 
We need to recognise that all-pervading law of spiritual attraction by 
which each spirituhl atom is: attracted to every other in proportion to 
its nearness, and masses of spiritual atoms are not only bound into 
‘spiritual planets, but also caused to revolve harmoniously round the 
common attracting spiritual centre. To this attracting power we give . 
the name of Love ; and we Christians believe that God Himself, if He 
` is to be called by any single name, is to be called Love. When we 

say, therefore, that human spirits, or spiritual atoms, have the power 
of attracting one another, we are simply repeating, in less familiar 
terms, one aspect of the well-known saying that man is made in the 
image of God. In accordance with this theory of spiritual attraction, 
the family, the city, and the nation, as well as the Church, are pre- 
sented to us as not only the results of God’s attracting power, but also 
ag revelations dimly revealing.God as Love and preparing the way for 
a higher revelation ; and the coming of the Incarnate Word as Man.” ` 
-was simply the incarnation of the Power of spiritual attraction itself, 
sent into the world that He might draw all men into Himself, and, 
through Himself, into, or toward, that centre of spiritual attraction 
which we call the Father. 
This analogy, if regarded as an woune and not as a suggestive 
illustration, would of course be open to attacks: and we might be 
‘-asked to explain whether we mean that the human is to be ultimately 
absorbed into the divine, or to revolve harmoniously round the divine. 
We should reply that both are metaphors, and both represent different 
aspects of that ultimately perfect order which we can long for better 
than express. But the analogy is merely intended to serve the 
negative purpose of dissipating prejudices against more simple and 
natural vitws of Revealed Religion. , When once the all-important: ` 
question in religion becomes, not, “‘ How can I make my brother use 
the same words and forms of worship as myself?” but, “ How can I 
learn from others (if I have it not), or impart to others (if I have it), 
the divine power of loving, and causing myself to be loved by, my 
neighbour ?”—the death-blow is at once inflicted on a thousand 
` religious hypocrisies and conventionalities. - Forms, and ceremonies, 
and rituals will pee indeed be disused, _but they will cease to be 
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abused, being hallowed ‘by the sense of a purpose and meaning ; and 
they will naturally and reverently be adapted from time to time to 


express that spiritual meaning without which théy would degenerate - - 


. into lifeless falsehoods. In that happy future when each- man shall 
- look upon his neighbour’s worship, saying, not, ‘“ How shall I tolerate 
him?” but, “ What can he teach me, or I teach him ?” Christians 
of very different rituals ought to find themselves able to par- 
ticipate in communion, each extracting from the other’s form of 
worship that which suits his own: needs, and .each recognising that it 
is not outward form, but the inward spirit of worship that commends 
, itself to God, or, as an old Father of the Church once said, ‘ God careth 
not for verbs, but for adverbs.” ` | f 
Hitherto men have been content fo derive their knowledge of God 
. almost exclusively from two sources, Nature (where by “ Nature” is 
meant “the world without man”) and the Scriptures. In the interpre- 
tation of both these books we have made some progress. Modern 
criticism has helped us to make some little way in the interpretation 
of the Bible; science has unrolled for us volume after volume of 
stupendous marvels in the library of the Natural Scriptures. But very 
little progress has been made in applying the book of “ Human Nature 
at its Best” to the illustration of the hopes and faiths suggested by 
religion. Science has read us “ sermons in stones;” but theology has 
been content to read nothing at all (in the way of revelation) in human 
hearts, That is one great reason why Christian theology has not 
' made its due progress. It ought to have grown with the hopes and 
faiths and aspirations of mankind: and it has not grown. Some 
theologians, indeed, have even insisted that it shall not and must not 
grow. But the consequences of this divorce between theology and 
the facts of human life have been doubly disastrous., It has made 
divine processes seem arbitrary and unintelligible, and it has made 


ks 


human processes seem poor and common even where they have most ap-" ' 


proximated to the divine. It has also made almost all Christians (except 
those milk-fed babes who swallow everything on authority) alarmed 
and anxious by detaching their attention from those roots of ineradicable 
and spiritual truth which make Christianity really a natural as well. as 
a revealed religion, and by diverting them to petty, superficial, and often 
disputeble matters, as though these were the foundations of their faith. 
What we want is a race of Christians who shall as naturally worship 
Christ as they delight in the sunshine, or lift up their hearts to heaven 
in-the song of the lark. But what do we find? Too often a race of 
anxious seekers after truth, or mere idolators of forms and ceremonies,«’ 
or wrangling disputants about theological figments, or worldly, fleshly 
creatures who call themselves Christians, but differ from non-Christians 
simply in going to church on Sundays. Believers have been only too 
ready to take priests and theologians at their word, that theology is a 


` 
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dead, unprogressive scheme, no more to be explained than the rules of 
_ a game; and if you ask thém, “How can it be just that God should 
‘impute righteousness ?” they stare at you as if you were saying, 
’ “ How can it be just that the’ pawn in chess should not move back- 


he ‘ward ? » Unbelievers have gone in the other direction. Revolting 


aftainst theological fictions, they have completely discarded a theory 
of celestial mechanism which appeared to them to represent God as 
less merciful, less nee ‘and leas just than a peony respectable 
“man. ` 

The summary of the trath, so far as wé can at present express it, 
appears- to be this, that God, being Love, cannot be apprehended 


except by loving Him; that, a order ‘to love God, one must begin by | 


loving men, and that our bodily and mental faculties are intended 


mainly as a scaffolding to raise up in usa love responsive to God’s 


. love for us. Whatever religious or other influence can draw meri 
together in unselfish love is, as it were, God in action, and necessarily 
_ divine ; and if we prefer the. religion of Christ to all, other. religions, 
it ought to be because we feel that, in spite of what we may deem its 
corruptions, it has done most in the past, and is likely to do most in 
the future, to build humanity up into a harmonious unity. If any 
form of Christianity fails to do this for us, that is a sign that: we do 
not find in it the pure religion of Christ, but that it is obscured or 


distorted by illusions; and:the failure should stimulate us, not to reject . 


' the truth, but to iot the illusions which prevent the truth from 


doing its yok . Through illusions we are to rise tothe truth. But we 


look forward to a time when all intellectual expressions of our thoughts, 
and ‘all kinds of what we call knowledge, will vanish ‘away, leaving 


behind them divine and imperishable attributes (perhaps some of those ' 


to which we now give the name of emotions) i in which there will be 
no element of illusion. - 
EDWIN A. ABBOTT. 
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THE IRISH LAND PURCHASE BILL. 


' 


ARLIAMENT will. reassemble towards the close of this month ; 
and we are boastfully told that the House’ of Commons will, 

so far as regards the‘ second reading, pass. the Irish Land Purchase 
Bill before Christmas. The force of disciplined and big battalions ig 
immense ; and Ireland has often had to endure operations performed by 


' State surgery with raw haste and self-deceiving . confidence. Yet . 


there is a false ring in these tones of assurance ; the Land Purchase 
Bill, as it was introduced in thé spring, was notoriously disliked by 
many Conservatives; and I shall be slow to believe that a measure of 
the kind—the worst dose of political quackery thrust, in my time, , 
down the throats of Irishmen—will stand the test of reason and 


-sense at Westminster.’ I propose to show cause against this 


Ul-conceived, and -most pernicious, scheme; and I shall do so, 
because the experience of a life has given me some right to speak on 


“the subject, impartially, and with a sense of knowledge. Having 


witnessed the great Famine of 1846, I have studied the Irish Land 
Question from: my first youth; as a lawyer and 4 judge, I have seen 
all sides of it, and'am familiar with it in its many details;,and I 
investigated the facts of the Irish land system for the Times more 
than twenty years ago, and came to -conclusions largely embodied .’ 
in the first, and best designed, of Mr. Gladstone’s Land Acts. . I may, 
perhaps, add that if I am an Irish landlord, and shall, no doubt, look 
at things from ‘that point of view, I have suffered little from recént 
events in Ireland; and Irish “landlordism” cannot command my 
sympathy, for I am a scion of an ancient Irish house ruined by 
confiscations, in éyil succession. Tf, too, I thoroughly condemn this 
Bill, I believe in the Union and in the present Government; and I 
dislike Mr. Gladstone's Home Rule policy, though, in all that relates 
to the Irish land, I'think him the first of living statesmen, 


oe 
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The charges I make against the Bill may be put pakai in a few 
sentences, It is a trifle, perhaps, that it’ drivés out of. Ireland . 
political economy to a more distant sphere than “ Jupiter and Saturn,” 
whither, its authors say, Mr. Gladstone exiled their favourite science. — 
It is hardly of importance that it is a scheme of false pretences from. 
first to last; that its name of Land Purchase is a deception ; that, 
voluntary in appearance, and under the mask of contract, it is a com- 
pulsory measure of harsh injustice. As it was devised, too, it is well 
known, without taking thought of Irish opinion—not an Irish M.P. 
unconnected with office, from Ulster or in the South, was consulted— - 
it was to be expected that it would display little knowledge of the Irish 
‘land system, and that it would proceed on untrue assumptions ; and we 
need not wonder that, under these conditions, itis marked with that. 
unconscious scorn of Ireland which has too often disfigured British 
statesmanship. I shall hardly touch “leather.and prunella” like 
this, though the high character and great parts of the framers of the 
Bill make it the more vexatious; but, coming to the point, shall 
briefly indicate the numberless ‘ills involved in this measure. The Bill 
isa makeshift, ofthe mort kind, in politics ; it is what Carlyle has called 
“ accommodation paper,” to secure present ease, but to produce future 
_ruin. If it passes, it will do some good for a time; it will diminish 
“the troubles of Mr. Balfour. and: the existing strain on the Irish 
Government ; it will, perhaps, efface the “ Plan of Campaign”; it 
` will free certain Irish estates from turmoil ; it will possibly place pate 
the electorate that semblance of a “ pacified Ireland” which has 

been held up to Englishmen during two centuries. But,it is bad, 
“when living, to sap the sources of life,” and this Bill will be 
fruitful of mischiefs for Ireland, her Jand system, and, perhaps, the 
empire. From the first, it will do enormous wrong ; it will, probably, 
before many years have passed, lead to social discord and widespread 
confusion, followed by spoliation, universal and disgraceful; and it wilh 
ultimately mould landed relations in Ireland on the type described by 
` Sir George Lewis, aid justly denounced by the Devon ‘Commission. 
Jt will, in short, 'cast a blight on the Irish Íand, already blighted 
enough, one would think, by such experiments as the “mercies” of 
..Cromwell, and the confiscations of the Encumbered Estates Court ; 
and yet this may not be its most disastrous conséquence. Most. 
probably’ it will present to England— 


“ The land of such dear souls, the dear, dear land, 
Dear for her reputation through the world ”? *— 


‘the alternative of “ making » shameful conquest of herself,” and of 
deeply tarnishing national honour, or of taking upon‘herself a charge 
as great as the ransom of-France to Germany. Very possibly it will 
lead to such acts of wrong, to a policy so selfish, pitiful, and unfair, 

# “Richard IT.,” act ii. scene 1. . 
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that all Ireland will seethe with discontent, that she may combine, as 
' she did in 1782, against what she thought insulting oppression, and 
that.the cause of the Union may become desperate. 

It is only necessary to study the Bill, to perceive that these will be 
its results, either all but certainly, or not improbably, on the ordinary 
principles that rule society. The first distinctive feature of the 
measure is this: it offers a sum of from £30,000,000 to 238,000,000, 
to be created by a special land stock, and guaranteed by imperial - 
credit, which is to be expended in the sale and transfer from landlord 
.to tenant of land in Ireland, the process being’ voluntary in name, 
and seemingly dependent on mutual contract. The landlord who sells 
is to receive the price of his land from the State in the well-secured 
land stock, bearing interest at 2? per cent., and the tenant who “ buys” 
is to obtain a grant of his holding from a Department of the State, 
with a perfect title in the first instance, and with a certain prospect of 
acquiring the fee, within a period of less than fifty years, if he per- 
forms the conditions of an easy tenure. All this looks smooth and 
fair enough on paper, and I attach no importance to the shallow 
complaint that the rate of interest is unjust to the landlord, for he is 
afforded ample means to dispose of his capital, and to place it out in 
all kinds of securities. Unfortunately, however, looks are not realities, 
and, under the conditions formed by this Bill, two circumstances will 
convert the smiling prospect into a scene of tempestuous trouble and ` 
darkness. In the first place, the sum available for the transfer of 
land is limited to £30,000,000 or £33,000,000, a sum which, even ‘at 
twenty years’ purchase, would hardly buy a sixth part of the land of 
Ireland; and, though the Bill provides that this sum may increase by 
accumulation, in a peculiar way, and though the outstanding balance of 
the £10,000,000 granted by the Ashbourne Act were algo thrown in, 
still it has been calculated that it would take a century and a half to 
make a complete transfer of all Irish estates through the operation of 
these conjoined processes. In the second place, the tenants who 
Acquire their holdings under this Bill will become owners on terms 
extravagantly easy and light; they will have to pay down no part of 
the purchase-money ; they will be conditional owners from the first 
moment, and many will live to see themselves absolute owners; and, 
instead of the rents they had formerly paid, they will have to pay 
only a “purchase annuity,” in liquidation of the price of the land, 
this being very much less than the original rent, probably from 20 
to 40 per cent., and completely ceasing at the end of forty-nine years. 
. From the nature of the case, however, this class of tenants, though it 
will be numerous, must be small, compared to the immense mass of. 
tenants, properly so called, which this Bill will exclude for decades of 
years, beyond the scope of practical politics, and which will remain . 
under the control of landlords, on terms of tenure and rent relatively ° 


. 
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very severe; and a strong privileged minority will have been created 
artificially, and by the interyention of the State, while a disfavoured 
multitude will have been left out in the cold, divided from their late 
equals by a harsh line of distinction which common-sense will con- 
demn as iniquitous. 

` Observe now how all this will work in the existing state of the, 
Irish land system, and what will be the natural results. Irish land- 
lords who happen to be out of debt, and whose relations with their 
tenants are good, will not avail themselves of this measure, and will 
cling to their lands as long a8 possible. But Irish estates are, as a 
rule, encumbered, some to perhaps two-thirds of their present value ; 
mortgagees are eager to foreclose and realise securities which a 
think in danger ; large English absentees seqm ‘anxious to sell; 
‘small body of Irish landlords are at feud with their tenants, and wish 
to get rid of lands which are a burden to ‘them. - The carcass, in a 
word, is ready for the gathering eagles; the Bill gives all these claszes 
their chance, and a considerable ‘transfer of the Irish land from 


andlord to tenant will be the certain consequence within’ a period , 


comparatively brief. The process, I have said, will do good for a 
time; it will bring the ‘ Castle” relief, and mitigate trouble in 
‘districts yexed by agrarian discord, just as, forty years ago, the 
Encumbered Estates Act—a measure of spoliation, now seen to be 
wrong—produced almost the same effects. No doubt the cries of 
ruined Irish landlords, sold out for a mere song by their creditors; in 

a land market well iowa to be closed, will not be an agreeable: 
sound, ‘especially as the transfer will have been called “ voluntary ” ; 
but temporary good will, I repeat, follow, and statesmen will exult 
in their successful policy, as Lords Clarendon and Carlisle were wont ' 
to exult in the Encumbered Estates Court and its grand achievements, 


` the forced sales of estates at less than half their value. But time is 
_ an avenger, if it cannot redress the past; and it will put an -end to ' 


this self-complacent clamour. The operation of this Bill, should it 
become law, will, for many reasons, be far more rapid and wide- 
spreading then the Ashbourne Act, and within a period, not long 
certainly—say eight, ten, or a dozen years—the transfer of land from 
landlord to. tenant will have taken place on so large a scale that it 
will have absorbed all, or not far from all, the only funds available 
‘for this purpose. But by this time the tenant class in Ireland will, 
`I have shown, be parted by this measure into a minority of owners, 
who will hold their lands, having paid nothing for them inthe first 
instance, on terms made easy in the extreme by the act of the State, 
and a huge majority of mere tenant farmers holding upon conditions 
infinitely more severe, especially as regards rent; and, human nature 
being what it is, what, in this state of things, will ‘infallibly follow ? 


‘The goats will insist on being as well off as the sheep; the masses, 
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.ehut out from the benefits of the law, will—and, in my judgment, 


with perfect justico—demand to'haye these extended to them; and 
as the means of effecting this end begin to fail, an agitation intense 
and far-reaching, and backed by the invincible power of right, will - 
most assuredly. convulse Ireland. Ulster, crying out already for 
“ compulsory- purchase,” will make its voice heard in menacing 
tones—it was the original seat of.the “ United Irishmen ” ; not at all | 
improbably, a strike against rent will take place in Leinster, in 
Munster, in Connaught: and, in any event, an agrarian struggle, 
perhaps the worst ever known in Ireland, will fill the country with 
widespread discord. The great body of Irish landlords, who, I have 
said, wish to retain their lands, will, however, try to resist the 
movement, especially with coming ruin in view; they will seek’ to 
enforce their claims against their defaulting tenants; and assuredly 
they would not be to blame, though the fire became a huge confla- 
gration. The next phase in a conflict of furious passions—the. 


_ offspring, be it observed, of law—would be that the State would have’ 


to intervene, and the ultimate consummation tould be hardly doubtful. 
A Government would certainly wish to do justice, and, in order to put. 
an end to an evil land war, would seek to buy out the landlords ata fair 
price ; but this transaction would require a sum placed at £309,000,000, 
by Mr. Gladstone, and, in my opinion, amounting to £200,000,000 
at least ; and the general taxpayer would say sturdily, “ Nay,” though 
his refusal involved the national honour. As the inevitable result, the 
landlords will gd to the wall; they will be expropriated, for this 
will be deemed necessary, but will receive a seourity of little value 
only in exchange for their forfeited lands ; and the great body of their 
tenants will be placed in their stead, and made owners of their 
holdings through a vast process of confiscation, more or less veiled, 
but not the less certain, and, I will add, infamous. 

Social war, ending in spoliation, will thus be one result of this heal- 
ing measure. It is curious to see how the séquence of facts which 
will inevitably lead to this issue bears out certain views of the authors 
of the Bill. By limiting its benefits to a privileged class, and refusing 
thern to the mass it excludes, it sets up a fictitious standard of tenure 
and rent, in conflict with the natural standard ; and this device, exactly - 


„tho same in principle as the establishing a fictitious forced coinage, 


becomes economists who, in this matter, persistently rail at Mr. Glad- 
stone. The Bill bears the name of Land Purchase; but it is not one 
of land purchase at all, for the “ purchaser” pays down no share of 
the price; it is really a Bill to bribe a small body of men, speaking’ 
relatively, and to affront, their fellows, and so to promote confusion and 
rapine. ‘To call it “voluntary” is a political trick ; it will be from 
the first compulsory on embarrassed landlords, and that in a way that 
must be deemed barbarous; and it will cause the conipulsory expro- 


` 
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priation of all Irish landlords, with nominal compensation in the 
last resort. “With respect, however, to Irish landlords, “ Away with 
them, away with them,” is a common cry; and this glorious consum- 
mation, it may be thought, will atone for all that is bad in the 
measure. I am, no doubt, one of these very black sheep; and yet I 
venture to say a word on this subject. It is dangerous to despoil any 
class of men, whatever may be their faults and shortcomings ; for this 
encourages a general attack on property; and if the evil example be 
once set, the assailants will always find excuses in the alleged misdeeds 
of their, intended victims. May it. not ‘be possible, too, that Irish 
landlords are not so bad as they have been described to be by enthu- 
siasts at eviction scenes ; that interested calumny has, in this matter, 
poured its leprous distilment into many ears; that the words of 
Burke are applicable here: “It is not with much credulity I listen to 
, any, when they speak evil of those whom-they are going to plunder ;, 
i rather suspect that vices are feigned, or exaggerated, when profit is 
looked for in their punishment”? Irish landlords are ‘‘ extortioners 
and unjust, nay, publicans,” in the pure eyes of Pharisees, who do 
not. know their ways; but how does it come to pass that they have ` 
permitted a great tenant-right to be formed on their lands—a con- 
clusive proof that they have not exacted, as a rule, a full compe- 
tition rent; that they have been honourably acquitted, as a class, by 
Mr. Gladstone, though not his friends; that they have even passed 
through the unjust ordeal of the Sub-Commissioners with a genera? 
result which, properly understood, redounds to their credit? The 
confiscation of their rights would be a national crime ; and it must þe ` 
‘borne in mind, too, that, as the law now stands, they cannot perpe- 
trate the wrongs that are laid to their charge, with slanderous false- 
hood, in the great mass of instances. For the rest—but this is not 
the place to discuss the question—their expropriation, on any terms, 
. still more through a mere legalised swindle, would do Ireland immense . 
mischief; they form an element of real light and leading, simply 
’ essential to the Irish community ; and, were they removed, I venture 
to say, as Mr. Parnell distinctly sees, sélf-government in Ireland, local 
or general, would be a frail structure without a safe foundation. i 
“But what a grand measure this Bill is,” say sycophants, with a 
` foolish face of praise ; ‘‘ it will establish peasant ownership throughout 
Ireland; it will create a thriving and powerful class of freeholders, 
true and loyal friends of the British connection.” Babble of this kind 
might go down in Laputa, where philosophers built a house from the 
top, turned chaff into wheat, and drew light from cucumbers; it will - 
deceive nobody who understands Ireland, The Bill in itself will only 
set up a peasant proprietary in about a.sixth part of the country, at 
least for an untold number of years; it will do so under the worst 
conditions; and this peasant proprietary will be a privileged class, 
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creatures of a huge: antl iniquitous bribe, who will have acquired their ` 
land through ‘a trick in politics—a compromise made by fear and 
ignorance—not by fair purchase or by honest industry. - I shall 
presently explain why, for special-reasons, a body of men like this - 
would before long cease to be proprietors in areal sense; but, taking 
them as they would be formed by the Bill, what, doubtless, would be 
their natural qualities, what would be the type oftheiraocial life ? They 
would be a mere “interest” lost amidst a surrounding multitude ; and 
they would either go the way of other “ interests” of the kind— 
French Huguenots, German Palatines, and the.like, artificially set up ` 
as farmers in Ireland—that is, they would sink into the general mass ; 
or more. probably they would become a “petty ascendency,” 
- a wretched aristocracy of jobbers in land, which would display all 
the vices and faults of a low caste raised unjustly above its fellows—- 
in a word, a species of agrarian Orangemen. So much for the direct 
effects of the Bill, as regards the creation of peasant ownership ; ; but, 
its indirect effects, I have said, will be great, nay, immense ; it will,’ 
after a land war of extreme fierceness, expel Irish landlords from 
' their ' lands and théir homes, and establish a proprietary of 
peasants, en masse, on their ruin, What will be the consequences of a 
revolution like this, regarded by many, with self-complacent foolish- 
ness, as opening an age of gold for Ireland? Half a million of occu- 
piers of the soil, we will say, will have been made freeholders by Act of 
Parliament, through spoliation, and by no effort of their own; ‘and they 
-will have to pay the State only a “ purchase annuity,” very much less 
than the natural.rent, and that merely for a term of years. Gorged 
with the fruits of plunder, they will no doubt exult; and they will be < 
told that all will go well with them, for they had got rid of their land- 
lord enemies, though the absence of these, even from the first miment, 
would be deeply regretted in many thousand instances. Ere long, how- 
ever, a change would pass over this Arcadian island of forced peasant 
ownership., The new freeholders would be Irish peasants—that is, a 
race which neither understands nor values a mode of tenure alien to 
its -tastes and habits; ‘and they would hold their lands on terms 
‘extravagantly cheap, surrounded by landless masses ready to bid for 
them with the ‘‘land hunger” of the improvident Celt. Following the 
instincts they have always displayed, they would therefore generally - 
subdivide and sublet; no positive law could ever check the process ; 
the fictitious standard set up against rent, the great and incurable vice 
of this Bill, would make the tendency prevail generally ; and before 
. long large and increasing tracts would become regions of petty farms, ' 
‘held from peasant landlords, at competition rents. The DOPA 
would rapidly go on, for the causes at work would be all-powerful ; 
freeholders would by degrees disappear, and would ‘be changed aie 
rack-renting middlemen, or into a class of impoverished tenants; and 


x 
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' a huge mass of ‘pauperism would be formed in time, ground down, 


miserable, and fighting for the soil, as the ‘population gradually in- 
creased. Ireland would ultimately return to the type of existence 
she exhibited before 1846; small exacting landlords would be found 
everywhere ; there would’ be a multitude of oppressed farmers; and 
whole counties would be “congested districts.” There no doubt 
would be stable elements to support the Union, and to uphold the 
empire. 


These must be "E economic results of the Bill; yet the moral — 


results may be more disastrous. Morality cannot be: divorced from 


politics, and an intelligent reader can think out for himself what would 


be the characteristics of peasant ownership, universally established on 


confiscation, in unhallowed union with wholesale corruption. What . 


fruits could grow up from such a soil; what prosperity could issue 


- from a state of things based on iniquity "linked with gigantic bribery ? 
.Thus much as regards the “Irish land system; but how will the 


measure affect Ireland, the Irish community, and the United 
Kingdom ? The authors of the Bill must, in part, have foreseen what 


* would necessarily flow from the unjust distinctions its limited nature ` 


and scope create; but the general taxpayer, they resolved, was to” 


incur no liability, in the first instance; and, in order to secure this 
grand: object, they framed the measure on its existing lines, artificial 
as they are, and, in effect, ruinous. The second great feature of. the 


' Bill is that the £30,000, 000 or £33,000,000, which—apart from the 


slow-growing reproduntise fund—is, as we have seen, the only sum to 


` bə advanced by the State for land purchase, is to be collaterally 


secured, to the last shilling, by funds devoted to Irish uses; assurance 
is to be made doubly sure; but Ireland, not fate, is to give the bond, 
should the new tenant owners, from whatever reason’, fail or refuse to 
pay the “ purchase annuities.” For this purpose a series of grants, 
imperial in name, but in fact Irish, and belonging to Ireland in the 
true sense of the word—among others the grant for poor Irish 
lunatics, and the grant for primary education in Ireland~-are made 
responsible for any deficit of the kind; that is, the State may lay hands 
on them, may divert them from their natural objects, and may appro- 
priate them in its owm interest; to discharge the debts of a class it has 
itself created! This, however,.was felt to be a strong measure, even 
though Ireland was to be the subject—she has often been tortured 
by strange experiments—so a -counter-security had to‘ be devised ; 


‘and. this is to avert the results which enforcing the first security 
-might plainly cause, results not only shocking in themselves, but 


calculated, too, to overturn a Government. With this end in view, the 
different Irish “ counties ” are rendered liable to make good the funda 
abstracted fronr the grants referred to; each Irish “county” is to 


: ‘contribute in proportion to its share in the ‘grants—in other words, 
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all. the ratepayers of every county—a few large cities are alone 
excepted—are to be answerable in the last resort for a privileged 
minority within its area, that minority being a debtor of the State! 
-Ireland is to be made an insurer, on a vast scale, for the short- 
comings of a mere favoured “interest,” and this to save the pocket of 
the British taxpayer ! í : ; 
. The limitation of the advances made by the Bill, and the collateral 
securities just referred to, prove that Ministers believe a general 
strike against the “purchase annuities” not improbable, for these 
provisions are framed to meet this contingency. Other able states- . 
men concur in this view ; and though I do not agree with them—TI 
think the new tenant owners would, in most instances, discharge 
_ fairly their obligations to the State—still I have a right to argue 
- on an hypothesis which is a prominent feature of this notable seheme. 
Say, then, that a combination is made to refuse to pay the “ purchase 
annuities,” in a season of distress, or from some other cause; and 
what will be the inevitable results? The “Land Department,” the . 


soe 


agency of the State appointed to carry out this measure, would ‘have ` ` 


to sue an immense mass of debtors, let us suppose in from five to ten 
counties. These would be long able to baffle the efforts of a board of 
officials seated in Dublin; and as they would’ be backed hy the 
National League—some of its chief leaders haye said so openly—the 
machinery of agitation set up against rent would be set up against - 
the claims of the Government, and that, probably, with far more - 
effect. As a matter of course, the strike would extend, more or less 
generally, to the true tenant class, already in a position of unjust 
` hardship owing to the bad distinctions drawn by the law; and thus a 
- huge “ Plan of Campaign” would be evolved—a criminal conspiracy, T 
quite admit—but formidable, and strongly sustained in opinion. In. 
this hurlyburly of widespread disorder, the State would be forced to 
have recourse to the collateral securities formed to save the general 
taxpayer from impending loss; and, not to speak of other edifying | 
scenes, Irish lunatic asylums would let loose their ‘inmates; the 


. national schools of Ireland would be shut up—hundreds of thousands '` © 


of children would have to cease to be taught; and labourers and 
artisans, say: in Clare and Donegal, would haye to pay the debts of 
‘“purchasers ” in their counties who, already possessing unjust privi- 
leges, chose to turn against and defy the “ Castle,” and to resist the 
demands of one of itg offices! This, I affirm, would be iniquity of 
the grossest and most insulting kind ; and be it remembered, it would 
have been done, in the name.of Jaw, at the command of Government, 
and in the sole interest of a wealthy nation, saving itself at the 
expense of a poor one, in order to carry out an experiment chiefly 

devised.to get rid of vexatious trouble. Whether tke strike succeeded 
` or did not succeed, this feeling would, in any event, provoke deep dis- 
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content in Ireland ; but as the Bill, whatever its authors may say, is 
thoroughly condemned by Irish opinion, by the great body of' Irish 
landlords, as well as by Mr. Parnell and his followers, discontent, in 
the supposed case, might not improbably grow into a strong and 
general movement against the imperial Government. Resistance, 


` therefore, to the ‘‘ purchase annuities,” and an attempt ‘to turn the 


` collateral funds to’account, on anything like a great scale—facta con- 


templated by this very measure—might cause an explosion of wrath 
in Ireland, the consequences of which every loyal subject might deeply 
lament and would sincerely deprecate. For my part, I am a friend of 
the Union; and when Mr. Balfour exclaims with glee ‘that he has 
raised “a number of fences” by this Bill to shield the British tax- 
payer from loss, I reflect that these may prove a yawning chasm to 
separate Ireland more than ever from England. ' œ : 
The measure; in fact, has an evil look—mean and sinister—in its 
international aspect. It involves, in its remote effects, the forcible 
expropriation of all Irish’ landlords; and, as ‘the State could not buy 


' them out fairly,-for the general taxpayer would shut up his pockets, 


they would be put off with compensation in name, and, as I have 
said, would be simply rained. But has any one considered what 
this implies, having regard to the credit and the good name of 
England? Nineteen-twenticths of the Irish land are held under an 
Act of Charles II.; the colossal sum of £52,000,000 has been spent in 


"the purchase of Irish estates since 1850, through the Encumbered 


Estates Act; and England will have destroyed this huge -mass of 
property should she decline to redeem it on jist terms, and will 
cover herself with lasting disgrace, even though the outlay were 
£200,000,000, as it certainly would be,* ‘at a low estimate. As. 


between’ England and Ireland, therefore, the Bill means either the 


payment of an indemnity as vast as that extorted after Sedan, or 
repudiation, wholesale and dishonest. An Irish loyalist, I say from 
my heart, “ England, with all thy faults, I love thee still ;” and I 


leave the dilemma to the sound sense of Englishmen. The measure, 


again, is put forward with grand professions of “ good-will” to Ireland ; 
it pledges British credit for the best of Irish uses; it is a magnificent 
gift to the Irish farmer; it will regenerate the land system of . 
Ireland, and all through the magic of imperial bounty. Yet this `` 
thin gilding does not hide the brass of what is essentially false coin ; 
on examination it distinctly appears that the Bill has really this 
import: in order to make an experiment on the Irish land for the 
purpose chiéfly of immediate ease, a measure is devised, in every 
respect pernicious ;-and that the British taxpayer, bad as the results 
must,,be, as a, sine qud non is to go scot-free, the Irish taxpayer is 


+ * On this point my res very nearly correspond with those of Mr. Parnell, though 
we, no doubt, consider the subject from widely different points of view. 


i 
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to be mulcted, with ‘every circumstance of wrong and insult, for the i ae 


defaults of one class in the Irish community, created by the State for 


its own ends and in plain disregard of Irish opinion! ‘This distinc- 


tion—and who will attempt to defend it ?—places England and 
ireland in invidious contrast; it proves that a British Ministry—un- 


consciously, no doubt—and this really makes the matter worse—still . 


considers Irishmen an inferior race, not entitled to full constitutional 
rights ; and I appeal to Englishmen, with much confidence, would 
such g policy be applied, in any eyent, to Sussex and Kent, nay, to 
Scotland and Wales? Ireland, in fact, is scorned and degraded by 
this Bill; and, finally, as if to fill. up the measure, she -has plainly 
declared that she does not want it; and she has a right, therefore, to 
say that, should it pass, it will have been forded on her by mere power, 
iniquitously and against her will, with beneficent pretences, which 
,, She deemed a mockery. “I shail never forget the speech he made 
` me one morning, which he delivered with.all the gravity in the world. 
He put me in mind of the vast obligations J lay under to him’ in 
sending me so many of his people, for my own good and to teach 
me manners ; that it had cost him:ten times more than I was worth 
to maintain me; that it had been much better for him if I -had been 


damned, or burnt, or sunk in the depths of the sea; and that it was . 


reasonable I should strain myself as far as I was able to reimburse 

him some of his charges.” John Bull's injured lady of Swifts 

apologue I fear exists at the present moment; and an injured lady is 
_ a disagreeable sight ; nay, may struggle, and do a deal of mischief. 


I shall not dwell on the so-called arguments urged in favour of this ` 


extraordinary scheme ; as I have said, they reveal abundant-ignorance 
of the true state of Irish landed relations, and of the real character of 
the Irish land system. They assume that Ireland is convulsed by an 
agrarian struggle ; ‘but this is not, and never has been, the case; a 
general Irish land war is a mere fable; the rising against rents ‘in 
1881-2 was local ahd partial, and soon came’ to nothing; agraridn 


disorder, in an acute form, was mainly confined to a few Irish’ 


. counties ; and at.this moment there is no agrarian feud, except 
upon perhaps a dozen estates. The authors of the Bill, in short, 
„aro wrong in their facts; and even if they were right, that would be 
a strange remedy which-would make the disease more intense and 
deep-seated. Again, the statement that Irish “ dual ownership ” has 
been a “ bad work” of Mr. Gladstone, and is an ‘‘ intolerable mode of 
tenure,” is a specimen of the shallowest conceit ;. “ dual ownership ” 
was evolved from the simple fact that the tenant in Ireland, a land 
of small farms, must make the improvements added to the soil, and 
’ thus acquires a property in it; this system of tenure has been recognised 
for ages in Ireland by most landlords; Mr. Gladstone simply gave the 
sanction of law to that which was an equitable right; and what is 
VOL. LYI. 8c l 
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*the‘use of clamour against “dual ownership,” when we know that it , 


, forms the essential principle of the old customary tenant right of 
Ulster, the most flourishing of the four Irish provinces? As to the 
argument that it would be expedient to open the market for land in 


Ireland, closed at present from causes I need not describe, that, no — 


doubt, is entitled to weight; but it makes nothing for this measure, 
the result may be attained by other means less violent, unjust, and: 
_ pregnant with danger. I cannot comment on a-part of this Bill 

_ regarded complacently by its authors, that relating to the “congested 
districts ”—that is, to certain parts in Ireland, happily not extensive, 
still crowded with masses of unhappy poverty. If, as I believe, the 
effects of this scheme must be ultimatély to form new “ congested 
districts” in, Ireland upon a great scale, I need not notice a second 
labour of Sisyphus: to alleviate distress in some parts of a country, 


and to multiply it largely in other parts, is a notable effort of construc- A 
tive statesmanship. I must say, however, that the plan of improving ` 


the “congested districts” set forth in this Bill seems doomed to 
certain and complete failure; the work could never be done by a 
Central Board in Dublin, without the assistance of local authorities in 
which property. should have representation and control. All this, 
however, is but the fringe of this measure; I have only tried to 
examine its substance. The Bill, I am convinted, is thoroughly bad ; 
this .““ message of peace” to Ireland will bring no peace; it will 
- produce in the long run confusion and discord ;, it will injure the 
relations between England and Ireland ; it will shake the Union to its 
‘very centre. ` . l 

‘ ‘ ; WILLIAM O’Connor MORRIS. 
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LOCAL AND IMPERIAL FINANCE OF. 
THE LAST FOUR. YEARS. 
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Y former article contained some: observations on the measures of 

the last four years, so far as they related to Imperial Finance 

alone. In the present article I propose to make some. observations on 

- the measures of the same period, so far as they relate to Local Finance 
and its connections with Imperial ‘Finance. 

I propose to consider, in the first place, the subject of loans made 
by the Imperial Exchequer to Local Authorities, and then to discuss 
the much more important subject of Grants made by the Imperial, 
Exchequer to Local Authorities. To deal properly with this part of 
the question, we shall have to consider the principles of these, grants ; 
the history and nature of Local nee j as examined and illustrated - 
by Mr. Goschen in 1870-1872 subsequent increase in . Local 
Taxation; and the action of the an with respect to Local- 
Grants from 1887 to 1890, including those of 1887 ; the proposed Van, 
Wheel, and ‘Horse Tax ; the allocation of the Licence Duties and half 
the Probate Daty and of a part of the duties on alcoholic liquors’ in 
1890 ; concluding with certain criticisms on the system thus introduced 
and extended. 

In a subsequent article I propose to deal with the question of the. 
sources from which Local Taxation may best be aided and reinforced, 

including, so far as the shbject is connected with Local Finance, the 
important subject of the Death Duties. . 3 


LOANS FROM THE IMPERIAL EXCHEQUER FOR Locan PuRPOsES— 
Loca Loans Fonp. 


One of the first subjects to which Mr. Goschen directed ‘his atten- 
tion in his. first Budget speech was the intricate, subject of Local 
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Loans—+.c., ‘of loans made by the Imperial Exchequer to Local 
Authorities for local purposes. - The practice of making such loans 
has grown up during the present century out of wants arising from 
time to time, and, like other similar practices, has been irregular and 
unsystematic ; and though it has been, on the whole, useful and well 
_ managed, it has in some cases been attended with loss. It would be 
out of place here to attempt to give the details of this practice; 
details which Mr. Goschen states-he found it difficult not only to 


explain, but to understand. They are set forth with admirable ° 


clearness in a Treasury Minute,* which also - explains in’ detail Mr. 
-Goschen’s plan for amending it. i 


* The underlying principle of the whole scheme is to make the national © 


credit available for local wants; so that the nation becomes a borrower, 
on the one hand, of such fands as are needed for local purposes; and a 
lender, on the other, to such local authorities, and for such local 
objects, as may from time to time be authorised by Parliament. The 

loans are all. made repayable by instalments of different amounts 
extending over. different periods, and they bear various. rates of 
interest. It is obvious that such a system as this is open to the 
_ gravest objections, unless the utmost care is taken that the security 
-givén to the nation for the money it lends is good, and that the 
interest paid by the local authority shall be sufficient to recoup to 
‘the nation the interest which it has to pay for the money it borrows, 
> .and all the expenses which it incurs. Unfortunately, this has not 
-always been the case. Out of upwards of one hundred millions 
which have been advanced by the nation, twelve millions have been 
remitted, of which six millions and a half are treated as gifts, and five 
millions and a half as bad debts. Nor is this all. The money 
.advanced by the nation for these loans has been borrowed or other- 
‘wise procured in different ways; and has been supplied to the different 
‘lending departments, and advanced by and repaid to them in different 
“ways. Much confusion has'resulted. Some improvemént was made 
‘by Sir Stafford Northcote in separating the payment of interest from 
‘the repayment of capital.+ ` But under the arrangements as they existed 
prior to 1887 no account existed, or could exist, showing, as regards 


«capital, the whole amounts borrowed and lent for the time being; and - 


showing, as regards interest, the relation between the, interest paid 
by the nation to its creditors, together with the annual expenses of 
management on the one hand, and the interest received by the nation 
from its debtors on the other. Mr. Goschen’s Local Loans Fund 
scheme has remedied this defect. Mode 

In the first place, a special and distinct form of National Debt, 


called Local Loans Stock, has been created, and, except for temporary. ` 


' , * Parliamentary Paper No. 166 of 1887. 
i t “Finance and Politics,” ii. 180-183. 
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purposes, all moneys to be advanced by the State are obtained by 
further issues of this stock ; .and, in the second place, a Local Loans | 
Fund has been created, into which are paid all moneys thus borrowed, ' 
and all other moneys applicable to local loans (i.e., interest and. 
principal repaid, &c.), and out of which all advances to local borrowers 
and other outgoings are made. The capital account of this fund 
shows, on the receipt side, all moneys borrowed by the State for the 


‘ purpose of local loans, and all instalments of capital repaid by local 


borrowers 3, and, on the payment side, all advances made to local 
borrowers, and also (in the form of cancellation of Local Loans Stock) - 
all repayments of capital, if’ any, made by the State. The income 


` account of the fund shows, on the receipt side, all the payments of 


interest made by local borrowers; and, on the payment side, the divi- 
dends'on Local Loans Stock, the interest on temporary loans borrowed 
by the State, and expenses incurred in carrying’ on the business of the 
fund. addition, a sum of' £130,000 a year is charged to the income 
account as a sinking fund for the repayment of the five millions and a 
half of bad debts above referred to. If, after making these payments, 
there is any surplus on the income account, it is carried to the capital 
account, and to that extent obviates the necessity of further borrowings. 
Tt ig thus possible to see by a glance at this account’ what amgunt 
the nation has borrowed; what amount it has lent; what syms are . 
overdue; and whether the annual incomings and outgoings show a 
surplus or a deficiency. Two-annual accounts have been published, 
the one for the year ending March 81, 1888+ the other for the year 
ending March 81, 1889.* From the latter account it appears that 
the Local Loans 8 per Cent. Stock amounted to £40,958,767. The 
income account for 1887-8 showed, after the payment of all outgoings; 
a surplus of £78,576, which was transferred to the capital account in 
the accounts for the following year. The incomé account for 1888-9 


' shows no such surplus, but, on the contrary, a deficiency to ‘the 


extent of about £18,000, so that this amount of annual expenses, 
which ought to have been paid out of income, remains unpaid. It ° 


- appears to demand inquiry why there should be so great a difference 
. between the two years—the one showing a surplus of £78,000, the 


other a deficiency of £18,000. If the present deficiency does not 


' arise from temporary or accidental circumstances, the conclusion seems 


to be that the interest charged -by ‘the State to local borrowers is 
insufficient, and. that, if: the fund is to, remain solvent, the rate must 
be raised. If further experience proves this to be the case, it will 
be an illustration of the value of the new form of account. 

The whole arrangement is one which reflects great oredit on 


. Mr. Goschen and the Treasury. A very important but very compli- 


cated subject has been disentangled and rearranged in such a manner 
* Parliamentary Papers, 36 of 1889, and 93 of 1890 
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‘as to make the results clear, and to leave with Parliament the 
responsibility of seeing that these results do not-land the Local Loans 
Fund in insolvency. There are probably few, statesmen except 
Mr. Goschen who would haye combined the knowledge, the skill, and 

` the perseverance necessary to make so good a job ont of such a 

difficult, unpromising, and unpopular subject. 

The scheme, judging by the results, appears open to one criticism. 
The present price of the 2? per Cent. Consols (Goschen’s) is about £95, 
whilst that of Local Loan Stock, which is a 3 per cent. stock, is only 
about £100. If the price of each were in proportion to the interest, that _ 
of Local Loan Stock ought, of course, to be higher than it is, and it is 
open to question whether the Local Loan Stock would not have borne 
a higher price if, instead of being a distinct stock, it had formed part 
of the large mass of 2}? per Cents. Ib is interesting to observe that 
Mr. Gladstone took this point in 1887. In suggesting that it would 
be better to make this (i.e., the Local Loan Stock) a 24 per cent. 
Stock, he said: “ Unquestionably a new -3 per cent. stock would not 
represent to the public credit in so good, legible, and cheap a form as 
the greater stocks.”* It is clear that the value of any such stock 
depends upon its quantity and.the facility of dealing with it, as well 
as upon its safety and the amount of annual return.t 


GRANTS BY THE IMPERIAL EXCHEQUER:TO LOCAL AUTHORITIES. 


History and Principles of these Grants. , 


This subject is, of course, far larger and more important 
than that of the loans. It raises most serious questions, not only 
of finance, but of social politics. These grants have long formed 
a difficulty with successive Governments. The burden of direct 
local taxation, in the form of rates upon the occupier, who almost 
always pays them. in the first instance, and upon the landowner, who 
may, and in many cases does, lose rent in consequence, has been a 

constant grievance, and this grievance has of late years been aggravated 
` by the new duties thrown on local authorities and the consequent, 
increase in the rates. Under these circumstances, the pressure for relief 
out of the Imperial Exchequer has been such that few Governments have 
been willing, and none able, to withstand it. A system has conse- 
quently grown up of doling out from the Imperial pocket, in response 
to the most pressing applications, various annual sums, to be applied 
by local authorities to special purposes and in special ways dictated 
to them either by Parliament, or by some one of the aflices of the 
> * Hansard, 1887, April 25, p. 440. 

Ț It is to be noted that, in Budget speech of 1887, p. 17, Mr. Goschen says that 
the effect of his alterations on the National Budget is that the Exchequer will no - 
longer receive £900,000 as interest on local loans, and will no longer have to pay 


£630,000 interest on debt created for local loan purposes, thus losing £830,000 a 
year. If{so, what account gains this £830,000? 
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- Central Government. .The sums annually ‘charged on the public’ 
Revenue in aid of. local taxation—exclusive of the Education Grant— 
appear to have increased from ‘a million and a half in 1858 to 
upwards of six millions in 1887. The principal additions were made 
in the years 1866 to 1869, 1878 to 1875, and' 1878 to 1882.*- 

The evil of such a state of things is obvious. It places the 
imperial Exchequer at the mercy of a combination in the House 
of Commons; it transfers the burden of local wants from the 
local backs which ought to bear it to the back of the nation 
which, as a general rule, ought not; it exempts local property 
from the burden of the expanditare by which that property 
benefits, and throws that burden on the industry, capital, and 
consumption of the whole country.* But this transfer of burdens ig 
perhaps the least part of the evil. The more serious consequence is 
the inroad it makes on the principle of local self-government. When, 
and so far as, counties, towns, and districts manage their own business 
and pay for their expenses by means of taxes imposed by their own 
representatives on themselves, they are compelled carefully to 
examine their own’ wants, to measure them against their own 
resources, to ascertain accurately that they can afford to do effi- 
ciently what is wanted and no more; and to do it in the most 
efficient and economical- way. It is in such a course of action that 
good local government consists; itis by such.proceedings that public 
spirit, independence, self-control, and all the great qualities which 
make good citizens are tested and developed. The ideal condition of 
finance in a perfect system of local self-government, is one in which 
each local authority levies its own taxes upon its own subjects within 
its own area; in which it has the power of applying the proceeds of 
. these taxes, within certain limits fixed by general law, for the 
local advantage of its own citizens; and in which it has power to - 
increase or diminish its taxes, at its own discretion, according to its 
means and its wants. If the present system of rating within a given 
area for the purposes of that area embraced all property within the 
area, and were just in its incidénce on that property, it would fulfil 
these conditions. But we know that it does not. All purely 
personal property, as well as some of the largest and most important 
interests in land, escape from rating: and hence many of our present 
difficulties and the pressure for imperial relief, bringing in its 
train the evil results referred to above. 

Letsus now, whilst examining the changes of the last four years, 
see what guidance the experience of the’ past afforded; whether that 
guidance has been faithfully followed; and how far we have made any 


* See Mr. Childors’s Return, Parliamentary Paper 294 of 1889, p. 5. Iam unable to 
analyse these They do not correspond with the grants in aid of local 
taxation in thé ofa 8 Service Estimates, or with any figures I can find in the Reports 
and Returns of the Local Government Board. . 
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advance towards our ideal. In order to do this, we must go back as fat 
as 1870. Long before that date the landed interest had complained of 
the rates. Indeed, it would be difficult to find a time at which the rates, 
and especially the poor rate, had not been a grievance to the landed 
interest. But to the old grievance complained of by that interest 
was added a far more serious grievance when.the growth of popula- 
tion and the increasing needs of crowded humanity called for locat 


improvements in urban districts, of which our ancestors never, - 


dreamed; and rates—paid by the occupying tenant—had to bear 
the burden. It was still the landed interest, however, which led the , 
attack. Sir Massey Lopes, a county member, carried in 1871 against 
the Liberal Government of the day, by a majority of 241 to 195, a 
motion that : 

“ it is the duty of the Government to inquire forthwith into the incidence 
of imperial as well as local taxation, and to take such steps as shall insure 
that every description of property shall equitably contribute to the national 
burdens.” # ; boo 

And in 1872 he succeeded in carrying, by a majority of 259 to 159, 
a motion that i Er 

“itis expedient to remedy the injustice of imposing taxation for national 
objects on one description of property only, and that, therefore, no legisla— 
tion with ‘respect to local taxation will be satisfactory which does .not 
provide either in whole or in part for the relief of occupiers and owners in 


` counties and boroughs from charges imposed on ratepayers for the adminis- ; 
tration of justice, police, and lunatics, the expenditure for such purposes 


Being almost entirely independent of local control,” mo 


thereby defeating an amendment moved by ‘Sir Thomas Acland to 
the effect “that rates for new objects, instead of falling directly upon 
the occupiers of rateable property, should be distributed in England, 
as in Scotland and Ireland, equitably between the owners and 
occupiers.t The real meaning of these motions was, no doubt, that 
real property should be relieved from rates at the: ‘expense of the - 
imperial Exchequer; but it is probable that Sir Massey Lopes would ' 
not have been as successful as he was if the pressure of rate-paying 
occupiers in towns had not been united to that of the rural landowner. ’ 
‘In London the pressure of rates had, before 1870, been the subject. 


of parliamentary action.t In 1866 the Select Committee on Metro- - 


politan Government, of which: Mr. Ayrton was chairman, and of which 
Mr, Mill was a member, were told by Sir J. Thwaites, then chairman 
of the Metropolitan Board of Works, that the pressure of London rates 
was becoming intolerable, and that improvements must be stopped 
unless some new sourcé of income could be found. The recommen- 
dation of that Committee was to the effect that “a portion of the. 


*, See Hansard, February 28, 1871. ıt Ibid., April 16, 1872. > , 
} Those who care to see the history of this movement, and especially of Mr. Goschen’s 
part in it, more fully stated, will find it in the evidence given to the Pown Holdings 


‘Committee Report of 1890, Parl. Paper Na. 841. 
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charge for permanent improvements and works should be borne by 
the owners of the property in the metropolis, the rate being in the 
first instance paid by the’ occupier, and subsequently deducted from 
his rent.” In 1867 the same Committee repeated their recommenda- 
tion—confining it to rates levied by the Metropolitan Board, and 
providing for the representation of owners on the' Board by a selection 
. from among the justices. l 


Mr. Goscgen’s Case w 1870. 


Under these circumstances Mr. Goschen, then President of the 
Poor Law Board in Mr. Gladstone’s Government, stepped into the 
breach, and it is not too much to say that to his industry and acumen 
we owe the foundation, not only of accurate knowledge on the subject 
of local taxation, but of sound principles on which to reform it, The 
Report of the Select Committee on Local Taxation in 1870, of which 
he was chairman; his own Report to the Honsé on the question of 
loval taxation, dated March 1871; and his subsequent letters and 
speeches are by far the most instructive documents which I have been 
able to discover on the subject. The opinions and conclusions they 
contain are confirmed by the fact that, undismayed by his defeat in the 
divisions on Sir Massey Lopes’s motions in 1871 and 1872, he re- 
published them in a.convenient form, with a confirmatory Preface, 
in November 1872." No one who wishes to master the subject 
should neglect this book. 

It is impossible here to give. more than the briefest outlines 
of the facts and arguments adduced by Mr. Goschen. He discusses 
at great length the. difficult. and probably insoluble: questions 
whether and in what places and to what extent the ultimate in- 
cidence of rates as at present levied is upon the owner or occupier ; 
he points’ out that, whilst in’ certain cases and to some extent they 

_certainly fall on the owner, there are other cases——e.g., the case of 

rates imposed after the date of the contract of tenancy—in which 
they certainly fall oh the occupier ; whilst in many cases their ultimate 
incidence depends upon a number ‘of complex and varying circum- - 
-stances. The resolutions of the Committee of 1870, which’ are in 
substance those proposed by Mr. Goschen in his draft Report, are 
‘still so important as to be worth quoting at length. Those' which are 
in, point are as follows :t—- ; Ca D 

“ (1) That your Committee, without pledging themselves to the view that 
all rates should be dealt with in the same manner, are of opinion (a) “That 
the existing system of local taxation, under which the exclusive charge of. 
almost all rates leviable upon rateable property for current expenditure, as 


well as for new objects and permanent works, is placed by law upon the 
occupiers, while the owners are generally exempt from any direct or im- 


* “ Local Taxation.” November 1872. Macmillan. + Abid. p. 174. 
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mediate contributions in respect of such rates, is contrary to sound policy ; 
(b) that the evidence taken before your Committee shows that in many 
cases the burden of the rates, which are directly paid by the occupier, falls 
ultimately, either in part or wholly, upon the owner, who, nevertheless, has. 
no share in their administration ; (c) that, in any reform in the existing 
system of local taxation, it is expedient to adjust the system of rating ‘in such 
a manner that both owners and occupiers may be brought to feel an 
immediate interest in the increase or decrease of local expenditure, and in 
the administration of local affairs; (d) that it is expedient to make 
owners as well as occupiers directly liable for a certain proportion of the 
rates; (e) that, subject to equitable arrangements as regards existing 
contracts, the rates should be collected, as at present, from the occupier 
(except in the case of small tenements, for which the landlord can now, by 
law, be rated), power being given to the occupier to deduct from his rent thé 
. proportion of the rates to which the owner may be made liable, and provision 
being made to render persons having superior or intermediate interests liable 
to proportionate deductions from the rents received by them, as in the case 
of the income tax, with a like prohibition against agreements in contravention 
of the law.” 

In his own draft Report Mr. Goschen had recommended a fixed 
proportion, namely, “ Ralf,” as the proportion that was to be deducted 
from the owner’s rent. The Committee, it will be observed, only 
speak of.a proportion; they do not fix the proportion. After 
recommending that, in case of any division of rates between occupier 
and owner, owners should be represented on the rating bodies, and 
also recommending 4 consolidation of existing rates, they proceed as 
follows :— ‘ 

“ (7) That whilst it is necessary to make provision for limiting, as far as 
practicable, the disturbance of existing contracts, it would be, on many 
grounds, undesirable, and almost impracticable, to extend the exemption of 
property held under leases from the operation of the proposed changes until 
the expiration of such leases. (8) That the exclusion of the owners of 
property held under long leases from the right of voting for local authorities 
after the proposed changes have taken effect in respect of other property, 
would lead to much inconvenience and confusion, while, on the other hand, 
it would be inadmissible to allow them to vote unless they acquired an 

_ immediate interest in the rates. (9) That the difficulties of the case would 
be equitably met by exempting the owners of property held under lease . 
from the proposed division of tates for a period of three years, and by 
providing that after the expiration of that time, the occupiers of such 
property should be entitled, equally with all other occupiers, to deduct from 
the rent the proportionate part of the rates to which the owner may become. 
lieble, power being given to the owner at the same tite to add to his, rent a 
sum equivalent to the like proportionate part of the rates calculated on the 
average annual amount ‘of the rates paid by the occupier during the three 
years above referred to.” . 

The conclusion of this Report was therefore distinctly to the effect 
that the most urgent measure required in order to meet the pressure 

‘of rates was to throw a large part of it directly on the owner, 
coupled, no doubt, with the recommendation that owners should be 
represented on the rating body. ; 

Even more important than the Report of tha Committee, is 

X à . 
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Mr. Goschen’s own Report to Parliament on Local Taxation, dated . 
March 1871.* In this Report he grappled with the history of rates ; 
he showed that they had been mùch misunderstood ; that it was‘the 
urban rates, and not the rural rates, which had of late years increased 
so much: and that the rural rates were, to a great extent, hereditary 
burdens, whilst the urban rates were new taxes, arising out of modern 
wants, imposed on the occupiers of houses, and though benefiting the 
owner of the land, not falling, at any rate directly, upon him. His - 
conclusions are so important that I give them in his own words. 
Referring to the increase of rates since 1841, which was the date 
at. which the imposition of the new rates may be said to have com- 
menced, le says : t i 


“ 1.. The increage in local taxation in England and Wales has been very 
great—less than in other countries, but, nevertheless, so considerable as to 
justify the especial attention which it has aroused. 

“2. Speaking broadly, the increase in direct local taxes has been from 
£8,000,000 to £16,000,000- : 

“3. The greater portion of this increase, at least £6,500,000, has fallen 
upon urban, not upon rural districts. ; 

“4. Of the total incréase, £2,000,000 are due to the Poor Rate, 

- £5,000,000 to Town Improvement Rates, and £1,000,000 to Police and 

Miscellaneous Purposes. 

“5. The increase in rateable value has, during the same period, been 

. extraordinarily great, and has followed, to a certain extent, the course of the 

increase of local taxation, being greater in the urban and manufacturing 
than in the agricultural districts. Nevertheless, the increase of rates has 
approached more nearly to the increase in the rateable value in the four 
counties, Middlesex, Surrey, Lancashire, and West Riding, taken together, 
than in the remaining counties of England. ET 

“G. The statistics of separate counties, the division of the country between 
urban and rural unions, the analysis of various kinds of rates, the comparison 
of the imposts on houses in England with corresponding burdens in other 
countries, the mode of valuation in England, as compared with that followed - 
elsewhere—-all point to the conclusion that house property in England is 
very heavily taxed. k 

“7, An historical retrospect seems to prove that, as regards the burdens 
on lands, they are not heavier than they have been at various periods of this 
century, nor as heavy as they are in most foreign countries, the increase in 
the special rates falling on lands, such as County and Highway Rates, having 
been insignificant as compared with the increase in urban rates. As regards 
the Poor Rate, the burden on lands in tho country generally, whatever may 
be the case in special-districts, has increased very slightly in amount, and not 
at all as regards the rate in the pound. 

“8. The Poor Rate as regards towns has undoubtedly increased, and 
caused new burdens in many places. In those rural districts where the 

` Poor Rate is now high, it has, with few oxceptions, always been high, and 
constitutes an hereditary burden which has at all times been heavy ; but 
which has gradually been lightened by the transfer of a portion of. it to other 
kinds of property. 

“9. The consideration of the increase in the burden of Local Taxation 
must be viewed in connection with results obtained by the expenditure 
incurred. Of the average increase of £8,000,000, that portion which is due 


= “ Local Taxation,” p. 2. t Ibid. p. 50. 
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‘ to ‘the poor rate, i.e., £2,000,000, may be regarded as a lamentable increase 
of burden, except so far as it represents, not an increase in pauperism, but 

the,more humane, and, at the same time, more costly treatment of the help- 

less, the sick, and the insane.’ For the increase in the item of County’ 
Police, amounting to upwards of £500,000, it may be said that a distinct 

equivalent in value is secured. As regards the increase in Miscellaneous 

Purposes, amounting to about £500,000, spent on Registration, Vaccination, 

Burial Boards, and on some of the objects to which the county rate is, 
applied, the same principle would apply. A small portion only of this sum 

_ is analogous to the Poor Rate, which is a burden imposed on taxpayers from ` 
which they may be said themselves to derive no benefit. 

“There remain the £5,000,000 of urban rates, on which it has been 
necessary so often to dwell. Thissum represents the municipal expenditure 
of our towns, the lighting and paving of the streets, sanitary improvements of 
every ‘kind, and public works of various -descriptions, from: vast enterprises 
like the Thames Embankment, the main drainage of the metropolis, and the 
many. important works undertaken at a large outlay by Liverpool, Man- 
chester, and other large growing towns of ,the North of England, to the 
smaller but innumerable operations which have been instituted by the 
seven hundred Local Boards established during the last ten years. A great 
portion of the outlay on these purposes must be regarded as remunerative in 
many senses, and as being not so much a burden as an investment.” 


The details of the above figures are given in the earlier part of the - 
Report; and amongst these details it may be noticed that, of the 
25,000,000 of new urban rates which it mentions, £2,000,000. were 
new rates in London.* It may also be noticed that whilst throughout , 
England and Wales the average rate was 3s. 7d. in 1841 and 8s. 4d. 
in 1868, yet that, excluding new rates, which, as Mr. Goschen pointed 
' out, were chiefly urban rates, the average rates in 1868 were 2s. 64d., 
so that the old rates, or what has’ been called the hereditary burden 
on land, had not then increased.t . Bo, 

All this points directly to the conclusion that the grievance of rates 
was not so much a grievance of the rural as of the urban districts : 
and that in these districts the real case was the case of the occupier 
as against the owner. Mr. Goschen does not shrink from these con-. 
clusions. He says, in reply to Sir Julian Goldsmid, who had attacked 
him on this point: t i 

“ Ihave certainly contended, on the strength of the figures in my Report, 
that urban ratepayers have a prior claim to relief as compared with the 
owners of agricultural land. As My. Mill says of local taxes on landed 
property, ‘as much of these burdeng as is of old standing ought to be 
regarded as a prescriptive deduction or reservation for public purposes of a 
- portion of the rent.’” i ‘ fs 
Then he ends the paragraph dealing with that argument by saying: 


“ I may be allowed to express the earnest hope that in the measures which 
may be required to redress the grievances springing from increased local 
taxation, the opportunity may not be taken of shifting hereditary burdens 
to new shoulders.” i 3 


This, it must be remembered, was at the time when Sir Massey Lopes 
* “ Local Taxation,” p. 12. t bid. p. 21. „t Ibid. p. 148. 
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was: pressing for assistance to the rates out of the public purse. Then 
he goes on to'the question of the incidence of taxation : 


“ This brings me to the only point in your letter, I think, upon whioh I 
have not yet touched, the question’ of rates’ as between the owner and 
the occupier. To -defend my proposal as to the division of local rates 
between the landlord and the tenant‘ would extend this letter beyond 
reasonable limits. I have fully argued the’ matter in the draft Report 
submitted by me to the Select’ Committee upon Local Taxation of 1870; 
and to that I would venture to refer you for a detailed exposition of my 
‘ views of the advantages, both economical and administrative, which would 
result from such a division of the rates. I allude to this portion of your 
letter mainly because in it you briefly raise the question which, more than 
any other, it is essential to solve clearly and conclusively: who pays the 
rates, the owner or the occupier? I feel the deepest anxiety that this 
question should: be thoroughly sifted by every one who takes part in the 


reform of local taxation. Unless it is correctly solved, we run an.’ 


enormous risk of relieving the wrong people. And how little it is generally 
understood is patent from the fact that men who speak with authority upon 


the subject of rates will in-one sentence dilate upon the unfairness of the 


whole of the £17,000,000 which is raised sby rates being borne by real ` 


property, and in the next sincerely allege that the burden oppresses, above 
all, the poor occupiers of houses, and that it is these poor occupiers whom they 


mainly desire to reliéve. They do not seem to see that every shilling which , 


actually comes out of the pocket of the occupiers must be deducted from the 
alleged total borne by real property. If tenant farmers under long leases, 
or under agreements which no increase in the rates has disturbed, are paying 
several millions of the increasetl aggregate’ of rates; if the occupiers of 
` houses, whose rent has not been reduced in consequence of the increase of 
rates, are paying severil millions more, these millions ought indisputably to 
be deducted from the total burdens borne by real property. -I have myself 
included the whole of the sum raised by rates under the title of burdens 
falling upon real property, in deference to the general custom of treating 
rates in this manner. No one, however, could deny that real property bears 


an amount falling far short of the whole, the balance being paid from. 


the profits of the tenant farmer and by the occupiers of houses, or, as I have 
elsewhere styled them, ‘the consumers of a commodity called a house,’ a 
commodity which I have frankly admitted to be very heavily taxed.” 


In his speech introducing the Local Government Bill in 1871, Mr. 


‘Gosohen again referred to these points.. He said :* 


“ I now approach the third grievance, which I call specially that of the 
ratepayers, namely, the question between the owner and the occupier in 
consequence of the exclusive payment of rates by the latter. Considering 
this matter in connection with the evidence: prdéduced before ‘the Select 
. Committee last year, the Government have become more and more convinced 
that both justice and public policy require that the owner shall pay.a certain 
portion of the taxes, At present, through the nature of the contracts made 
between the occupiers and the landlords, by which the former engaged to 
pay the whole of the rates, any increased rate which is not foreseen by either 
party falls entirely on the tenants. This is & question more seriously affect- 
ing the towns than the-country districts; but it is inexpedient in either 
case that the landlords should be-allowed to contract with their tenants 
that.the local authority should impose no taxation on them. With regard 
to’ imperial taxation such a practice is not permitted ; for if it were legal to 

Te * “ Local Taxaticn,” p. 201. 
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make contracts that the whole of the income tax should be paid by the 
tenants, the House of Commons would be hampered in its legislation, 
‘ kmowing that on any increase in the income tax the payment would fall, 
not on the landlords, who ought to pay their fair proportion, but exclusively 
on the occupiers. The result of the present state of things has been that 
many great improvements in the metropolis, in Liverpool, in Manchester, 
and in other large towns, have been made within the last ten years exclu- 
. sively at the cost of the occupiers, without the landlord contributing a 
single shilling towards the expenses. The Government have decided that 
such an anomalous state of things shall no longer exist, and a provision | 
-rendering void any engagements by which owners contract themselves out 
of the payment of local taxation is embodied in this Bill. The division of: 
rates between owners and occupiers is not a new proposal, for a similar 
provision exists in Scotland and Ireland. In England alone the exclusive 
payment of rates by the occupiers has been maintained, and I will point out 
to the House’ one of the consequences which flow from such a system. 
Landlords, not being considered ratepayers, have no share at all in tho 
administration of the money raised by rates, although I feel sure that the 
House will agree with me that it is important, both for the interest of the 
public and for the good administration of affairs, that they should take a 
direct and practical interest in all the great works paid for out of the rates. 
It may be said that if the tenant pays an increased rate he gets a deduction 
; of rent on account of it; but for every small increase of rate the tenant 
.cannot go to the landlord and tell him he must reduce the rent.” 


. In addition to the relief given to the urban ratepayer by a transfer 

of part of the burden of rates from occupier to owner, Mr. Goschen 
also proposed by the Local Government Bill of 1871 to hand over to 
local authorities the Inhabited House Duty. - This transfer was in 
entire accordance with the principles ‘he then professed. The In- 
habited House Duty.is a local tax; it can be collected by the local 
authority; and, above all, it is largest, and its transfer would give 
most relief in the cases where relief is most wanted, viz., in the great 
towns, and especially in London. 


Tre CASE OF THE-URBAN RATEPAYERS SINCE 1870. 


_ It would bé impossible to give here any complete history of rates 
since the time when Mr. Goschen issued these memorable Reports and 
made these excellent speeches. But if his case was strong then, it is 
much stronger now. To the debt of the London County Council I 
will refer later on. As regards the increase of rates generally, I may ` 
refer to the nineteenth Report of the Local Government Board.” 
` After giving a table containing the aggregate amounts received from 
public rates by local authorities in 1873-4, 1878-9, 1888-4, 1885-6, 
1886-7, 1887-8, the Report proceeds as follows :t— 

“ It appears from these figures that between 1878—4 and 1887-8 there has 
been an-increase of £8,288,699, or 48°8 per cent., in the amounts of ‘the 


public rates entered in the returns as having been levied to meet the 
expenditure of the above-mentioned local authorities, and that the greater 


* Parl. Paper, c. 6141, 1890. i + P. clxxviii. 
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proportion of this increase is attributablo to the rates which have been raised 
for the expenditure of Urban and Rural Sanitary Authorities, School 
Boards, the Metropolitan Board of} Works, and, to a lesser extent, the 
Metropolitan Vestries and District Boards. The additional rates levied for - 
these purposes in 1487-8, as compared with 1878--9, amounted to £4,230,776, 
being equal to 78-3 per cent. of the total increase of £5,405,418, whilst as 
‘compared with 1873-1 they amounted to £7,439,991, which was equal to 
89-8 per cent. of the total increase of £8,288,699. Most of the remainder of 
the increase in the amount of rates levied in 1887-8, ax compared witk 1873-4, 
is to be attributed to the additional rates levied to provide for the expenditure 
of Poor Law Authorities and the Commismoners of Police in the metropolis. 
‘The reduction shown by the table in, the rates levied by Highway Authori- 
ties in rural districts in 1887—8,ʻas compared with 1878-9, is no doubt 
partly due to the relief afforded to these authorities by the grant made from 
the imperial funds in aid of the expenditure on main roads. 

“Tn the next table we have endeavoured to distinguish as far as possible, 
in‘accordance with the method adopted in previous Reports, the public rates 
levied in urban districts from those levied in rural districts.” 


The Report then points out that the figures denoting urban rates 
are increased not only by the increase of those rates in districts which 
were urban districts in 1878, but by the conversion of what used to 
be rural districts into urban sanitary districts, from which the 
conclusion is drawn in the Report that rural rates have probably 
increased more than they appear to do by the figures. A more 

‘important conclusion from the same facts would seem to be that urban 
districts are on the increase, and that in dealing with the question of 
rates it is the position of the rate-paying occupier in towns, and his 
relation to the owner of land in towns, which are becoming day by day 
more important social and political factors. The Report then gives 
the table above referred to, of which the following is a summary, 
showing the rates in 1878-4, as compared with 1887-8: 


(1) Urban Authorities, 1873-4, 1887-8. 
including— . : 
(a) Extra-metropolitan. . . £4,617,763 ...  £8,049,808 
(b) Metropolitan . . . . . 3,907,913 .e 6,970,732 
2) Urban and Rural . . . . . ~~ 8,668,610... 10,295,427 
a Rural . ee 


1,716,851 ... 1,878,869 
upon which the comment in the Report is as follows: ' 


“ From these figures it appears that between 1873--t and 1887-8, while 
the public rates levied in the rae ae increase to the extent of 
£3,062,819, or 78:4 per cent., and those levied exclusively in urban. districts 
outside the metropolis to the extent of £3,432,045, or 74:3 per cent., those 
levied partly in urban and partly in rural districts increased only to the 
extent of £1,681,817, or 18°38 per cent., and those levied exclusively in 
rural districts to the extent of £162,018, or 9-4 per cent.” 


From the same -Report* it appears that the rateable value 
of lands assessed to the Poor Rate in England had increased from 
£115,646,631 in 1874 to £149,696,812, showing throughout England 

* P. clxrxii. 
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. a much smaller proportionate -increase in aggregate value than in 
rates. In the metropolis the aggregate rateable value had increased 
from £20,672,765 in 1874 to £31,005,876 in 1888, or 50:0 per cént., 
whilst metropolitan rates had increased by 76°8 per cent.* 


But the figures, as stated in ‘this Report, must not be taken as - 


stating the whole case of'the metropolis. It is certain that, on the 
quinquennial valuations made under the. Metropolis Valuation Act, 
the rateable value has made great jumps; and itb is probable that the 
- increase has arisen, not only from an actual increase in value, but 
from the more careful, stringent, and accurate valuations made under 
that Act.t If that is the case the proportionate increase of the 
burden of metropolitan rates on the actual value of property in the 
metropolis must be still greater than is shown by the above figures. 
Rates may be raised by a rise in, valuation without actual rise in value, 
as much as by rise in the rate itself. 

The debts of local authorities have increased in the same period 
from £92,820,100 in 1874 to £192,222, 099 in 1888, or by more than 
100 per cent.{ The debt of the metropolis for the earlier year 


is not given; but it appears that the outstanding debt of London in, 
1879-80 was £28,277,846, and £39,664,944 in 1887—8—i.¢., it had. 


increased in eight years by considerably more than a‘ third § The 
debts of the zest of the country had increased from’ £108,656,225 
to £152,557,155, of which increase the greater part had no 
doubt been incurred by urban authorities. In addition, if must 


not be forgotten that the present generation of ratepayers have not . 


not only laid this burden on themselves and their successors, but have 
also paid off a large amount of debt. The debt of the Metropolitan 
Board in 1866, when Sir J. Thwaites told the Select Committee 
that the pressure was intolerable, was £3,500,000, and they had then 
paid off £1,000,000 out of rates. The Metropolitan Board of Works 
and the London County’Council have between 1873 and 1889 raised by 
rates between £4,000,000 and £5,000,000 for the purpose of redeeming 
debt, notwithstanding which their net debt has increased in the same 
period from £7,000,000 to £17,000,000, and the proportion of ‘their 
debt to rateable yalne has ipercued from 38 per cent. to 56 per cent. || 

Those who desire further inforination on these points will find ‘it 
in the Local Taxation Returns and in the evidence given to the Com- 


mittee on Town Holdings. But enough has been said to show that. 


the arguments so ably put forward by Mr. Goschen in 1870-2 have 


been greatly reinforced since that time. If the grievance of the-. ' 


_ tatepayer was then a grievance of the urban rather than.of the rural 
. ratepayer, and if the claim of the urban ratepayer was then a claim 
of the ratepaying occupier versus the landowner, that ‘grievance and 


* Pp. clxxx. and clxxxiv. + P. olxxxvi. t P. cxx. § P. 694. 
{| See App. to Report. of Town Holdings Committee, 1890. Parl. Paper No. 841, p. 850. 
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whose -conversion to them: ought to have given them fresh weight, _ 
and though they were supported by a Tory Government in the pleni- 
tade of its power, with a large majority in the House. May not 
- this be a sign denoting a change in public opinion? It is possible, 
nay, probable, that Mr. Goschen’s sound dectrines: of 1871 may now 
be bearing fruit; that the new constituencies are more alive to the 
burden of taxation upon urban occupiers, and less anxious to relieve 
the land than the voters of former years. If so, statesmen will do 
well to look to the relief of the occupiers who pay urban rates as one 
of the chief questions of the future. 


TRANSFER OF LICENCE AND PROBATE DUTY, AND 
REDUCTION OF HOUSE DUTY. 


Thé Wheel and Horse’ Taxes vanished, though the effects of the 
Highway Grant remained, and the financial features of Mr. Goschen’s 
scheme for re-arranging imperial and local taxation are to be found 
in the appropriation to local purposes, in lieu of certain Exchequer 
grants, of the Licence Duties, the new Duties on Alcoholic Liquors, 
and half the Probate Duty. In addition, we have to take into con- 
sideration the reduction of the Inhabited House Duty on small houses, 
since this is a tax which affects the local ratepayer, and is one which 
Mr. Goschen proposed to transfer to local authorities in 1871. -It 
is by these changes that the scheme of the Government must. be 
judged. Speaking roughly, the pecuniary results of the change in 
question are as follows, so far as concerns England and Wales :— 


Licence duties transferred . ; ; e- £3,000,000 
Probate duty <. "a *2,000,000 
New duties on alcoholic Liquors i i . 1,000,000" 


Too’ -` + £6,000,000 


` Total given to local authorities out of i ia 


taxation _  £6,000,000 
Exchequer grants withdrawn ; š ; 2,850,000 
Leaving - : í je g i £3,150,000 


‘as the new subsidy which Mr. Goschen has.given in aid of local 
rates.” 3 
In 1871 Mr. Goschen had proposed, as above mentioned, to hand 
over to the local authorities the Inhabited: House Duty, which, being 
largest in urban districts, would have given the largest share of relief i 
to urban ratepayers. But in 1888 no such proposal was made. 
What was the reason for this chamge of front? Was it that, as in 


* See 18th Report of Local Government Board, and Parliamentary Papers, c. 5844 of 
1888, and 226 of 1890. . 
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the cases of tiie increased grant for main roads and of the Wheel and 
Horse Taxes, Mr. Goschen, or those with whom he acted, desired in 
1888 to give relief to the rural rather than to the urban ratepayer ? 
' But whilst Mr. Goschen failed to give the relief he had offered in 
‘1871, he did show his continued feeling for the poorer urban house- 
‘holder by relieving small houses from the Tnhabited House By at 
' a cost to the Exchequer, of £500,000." 

Now if, as is sometimes contended by those who oppose the shifting 


'. of rates from the occupier to the owner, it were true that the burden 


of rates and taxes always falls on the landowner in the form of diminished 
rent, new subsidies of nearly £4,000,000 a year would be an addition 
. to the rent of land, a gift by the industry and ‘personal wealth of the 
country to that form of capitalised property which has hitherto enjoyed 
“the greatest privileges, and which undoubtedly pays too small a pro- 
portion of the death duties. In that case’ the subsidies in question 
would be as ‘impolitic as they would be unjust. They would add 
_ incalculable strength to all the. arguments and agitation for confisca- , 
- tion of the unearned increment, for Mr. George’s single: ca and for 
the nationalisation of the land. 

But I believe with Mr. Goschent that the local rates and taxes fall 
largely on the occupier, especially in towns, and that relief from local 
rates and taxes is to that extent a relief to the occupier, and not 
simply and solely a gift to the landowner. So ‘far, therefore, I have 
no quarrel with Mr. Goschen. But, granting this assumption, the- 
* gubsidies in question are. still open to the most serious objections on 
various grounds. Far from placing the relations of imperial and local 
finance on a sound footing, they make these relation’ worse then before.. , 

- To give full effect to sound principles, our system of local finance 
should, as we have seen, be one in which imperial finance is entirely - 
separated from local finance, so that local needs may raise no further ' 
claims on the imperial Exchequer ; and in which local taxes are levied. 
_ by local authorities out of local resources, with a large amount of 
discretion, both as: to their amount and their application, so as to’: 
' throw the burden, the responsibility, and the benefit on the came local 
shoulders. Ceftain of the Exchequer grants were most properly . 
abolished, because “they offended against such principles, and one 
would, have thought that a Chancellor of the Exchequer who had | 
successfully applied these principles tothe subject of local loans would 
have eagerly seized the opportunity afforded by the Local Government 
Act to reform the other and more important financial relations between 
the-national Exchequer and the local authorities on the same principles. 
But this has not been done. ‘The effect of the recent changes has 
been to leave national and local accounts inextricably mingled and 
confused, with: very bad results, both to the imperial Exchequer and 


+ See his Budget speech of 1890, p. 23. t See Budget speech of 1888, p. 18. 
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to local government. If we examine the different items by which 
local rates have been supplemented we shall find, that ‘they are all’ 
open to one or more of the following objections. 

In the first place, the national Exchequer is ‘exposed as mucH or 
more than it was before to further claims, on the part of local- 
authorities, and, at the same time, future dealings with specific 
imperial taxes are embarrassed by giving local authorities a direct 
interest in them. f 

` In the second place, local authorities are made even more eo 
on the central Government than they were before. 

In the third place, the new imperial doles are not distributed in 
such a way as to give satisfaction or to meet the real wants of the case. 

Let us examine these points in detail. . i 


¢ 


1. These New Subsidies are Dangerous and Abaren to the 
: . National Exchequer. 


The fonds handed over are certain licence duties ; certain portions 
of the taxes on beer and spirits ; and one-half the Probate Duty. 
Of these, the licence duties, it is true, constitute the whole’ of a 
j particalar branch of revenue, collected locally, and their transfer does 
not, therefore, confase local with imperial accounts. But with regard 
to the others the case is different. 

The special taxes on beer and spirits consist of an additional tax of 
3d. a barrel om beer, and 6d. a gallon on spirits, imposed’in 1890. 
They are estimated to-produce £1,804,000 in all, of which £1 ,000,000 
‘is to be appropriated to local purposes in England and: Wales. 
. Though imposed as a separate tax, it is simply a surtax; an addition 
to and a part of the great-taxes on alcoholic liquors, which form so 
important a part of the national revenue. There is no reason why 
this special portion of these taxes, more than other larger or smaller 
portions of them, should be handed over to local authorities ; nothing 
to prevent, and everything to encourage, demands for larger portions. 

i The portion granted cannot eyen be said tobe earmarked. Moreover, 
' the transfer may seriously embarrass any future Chancellor of the 

Exchequer in altering’ these duties. It- gives local authorities an 
interest in the duties as they stand, and any change hereafter, proposed 
: by which they would be altered would certainly meet with difficulties 
on the, part of local authorities if they thought that it would havo 
the effect of diminishing the quota thus given to them; or that, by 
agitation and clamour, they could obtain a portion of any: increage in 
- the duties. 

“The third fund, devoted by Mr. Goschen to local purposes in' 

England and’ Wales is four-fifths of one-half the Probate Duty, which 
' amounted in 1889-90 to £1,811 ,520,* but which will probably be not 


'# Parliamentary Paper 226, 1890. 
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less than £2,000,000 in future years.* Of this remarkable transfer 
and the reasons given for it I will ‘say more in a subsequent article. 
Tt is sufficient here to observe that this grant, like the new tax on beer 
and spirits, is 'a simple subsidy from imperial funds. The Probate 
Duty, being a tax on personalty, which has no local domicile, has not, 
and cannot have, any connection with any special locality. It is a 
direct dole from the imperial Exchequer—and it is one which is 
peculiarly dangerous to that Exchequer; for the very fact that it is 
one-half of a large imperial fand suggests that another half remains 
to be drawn upon, whilst the growing demands of local taxpayers 
make it almost certain that such drafts will be made. Moreover, the 
example set by Mr. Goschen of reducing the Sinking Fund in order to 
make the first large draft, shows future Chancellors of the Exchequer 
how easy and pleasant is the downward path by which such drafts can ` 
be made easy. Further, it is certain that the death duties, and 
amongst them the Probate Duty, must soon -be revised and altered. ` 
No such alteration can now be made without- in some way or other 
affecting local authorities, possibly by increasing, possibly by 
diminishing, their share in the duty. In either case, their position 
and the interest thus given to them will induce them to interfere, and 
will interpose another obstacle to the very difficult task of reforming 
the death duties. Much more remains to be said on this subject 
in a future article., What is here said is enough to show that the 
‘ peculiar character of the Probate Duty grant renders it of all subsidies 
yet granted the most dangerous to the national. Exchequer. 


2. These New Subsidies Fail to Promote Independent Self-government. 


_ This is a still more serious objection. The object of every sound ' 
financial reformer must be to give to the local authority adequate 
sources of revenue; to make the local authority responsible for its 
amount, its collection, and its expenditure; and to prevent local - 
authorities from relying on an everlasting scramble for a larger and 
larger share of the contents of the public purse. . aan 
The first of Mr. Goschen’s subsidies consists, a8 we have seen, of 
the: licence duties. How far do they fulfil the above conditions? 
These duties consist, it must be remembered, of duties on licences 
for the sale by retail of intoxicatingli quors for consumption either on. , 
or off the premises; of duties on licences for dealers in beer, spirits, 
wine, sweets, tobacco, and game; of duties on licences for refreshment- 
house keepers, appraisers, auctioneers, house-agents, pawnbrokers, and 
plate dealers; of duties on licences for dogs, guns, and game killing ;. 
for carriages, armorial bearings, and male servants. These duties 
amounted in the aggregate in 1889-90 to £2,994,419. Such part of | 
them as is levied in each county or borough is handed over to the 


* Budget speech, 1890, p. 14. 
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council of that county or borough.* These duties are therefore 
Jocal taxes devoted to administrative purposes 'in the locality in which 
` they are collected, and they thus fulfil one condition of a good 
local tax. Bat this is the only condition of a good local tax 
which thoy fulfil. They are still collected by the Inland Revenue 
‘Commissioners; for, though there is a power in the Act to hand over 
the collection to the county authorities,f it has not been put into 
operation. There i is, moreover, no power to vary these duties, and even 
af their collection was handed over to the county authorities, those 
authorities would still be bound by the uniform rules now in force. 
Mr. Goschen seems, indeed, to have contemplated giving power 
to county authorities to increase some of these licence duties, especially 
those relating to publicans,t but this intention was not carried into 
` effect by the Act. The county councils, even if they collect the 
duties, will be mere conduit pipes. Is this sound policy? Is it clear 
that none of these duties could be varied by different authorities 
without inconvenience? Is it not possible that the power to vary 
them might not only be convenient to the local authorities, but might 
lead to useful experiments in legislation? One of the most valuable 
of the many suggestions made by the late Mr. Jevons was that, as 
social legislation is of an experimental character, it is desirable that 
different local authorities should be allowed to try different experi- 
ments. Parliament has, not without reluctance, taken some’ steps 
already in this direction. It has allowed different local authorities to 
make different’ arrangements with respect to gas and water and other 
matters. Would it not be well to proceed much further? It, has 
been suggested that, as amusements are luxuries, local authorities 
ought to have power to levy fees or licence duties upon them. Is , 
there any reason why some one town—~e.g., London or Edinburgh 
should not try the experiment? Some persons think dogs in great 
towns a nuisance. Why should not a town council be able to increase 
the licence duty for dogs? Why should not a town be enabled to 
raise a revente from hired carriages? Or, to take the most impor- 
tant duties on the list, as to which Mr. Goschen contemplated giving ' 
the councils some discretion, viz., the licences for the sale of alcoholic 
liquors, is there any reason why single towns or. counties should not 
be allowed, as is the case in the United States, to try the effect of 
high licence duties? One thing is quite clear, viz., that until the 
power of increasing, diminishing, or repealing these licence duties is | 
given to local authorities, their transfer does little or nothing towards 
advancing responsible self-taxation. The local authority is a mere 
channel by which a given flow from the imperial Exchequer is diverted 
to local purposes. The transfer of these licences no doubt carries 


* Parliamentary Paper 226, 1890. + Local Government Act, s. 20, sub-s. 3. 
+ Budget speech of 1888. 
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with it the advantage that each locality has in them its own separate 

and defined source of revenue, and not an uncertain draft from the 

imperial river; but, in their present condition, they afford, so far as ' 

their imposition or collection is cpncerned, no help whatever to local 

self-government. So far as tho expenditure of the revenue derived 
from these duties is concerned, I shall have more to say, below. 

"As regards the other two taxes transferred, viz., the new duties or 
beer and spirits, and the half of the Probate Daty, there is not even 
the defence that they are separate taxes, or that they are local in’ 
their origin., hey are simply fractions, undistinguishable, and 
scarcely earmarked, of larger imperial funds. Over them, locat 
authorities can exercise no control; in sparing them local authori- 
ties have no interest. Indeed, their only interest is to get as much | 
of them as they can; and the temptation to scramble with one another 
for as large a share of them as possible will be as demoralising as it 
will be irresistible. 

The raising and collection of all these new subsidies, therefore, 
does not forward the cause of self-government. Let us now con- 
sider how their destination and expenditure, as settled by the 
recent changes, affects’ that question. The ‘application of the 
licence duties, and of the two-fifths of the Probate Duty, is governed 
by the Act of 1888.* They are paid to a separate account, and 
out of this account is ‘paid, compulsorily, and without any dis- 
cretion on the part of the county councils, the whole ‘of the sum 
' previously paid in the form of Exchequer grants, so that out of the | 
eum of £4,786,184 handed oyer to the: county councils in 1888-9, 
£2,851,808 was doled out to them on precisely the same conditions, 
and under the same strict control of Government departments, under 
which'the previous Exchequer grants had been made. In the case 
of the London County Council the interference has been and is even 
. greater: for the provision under which the council have to pay 4d. 
_@ day towards the maintenance of the indoor poor of London has 
compelled them, after satisfying the other statutory charges, to im- 
` pose an extra rate of 1d., or about £180,000 a year, in order to comply 
with the Act. London, as a whole, it is true, gained by the arrange- 
ments connected with the Exchequer contribution about £200,000 ; 
but so far as the county council and their special funds are concerned, 
they’ are losers to the extent of £130,000 a year, which they have to 
make up by an increased county'rate. In other words, these arrange- 
“ments not only leave the council a mere mechanical conduit- pipe 
so far.as the old Hxchequer‘contributions are concerned, but dictate 
to them a further special expenditure, and compel them to levy an 

increased rate for the purpose of meeting it. 

Turning to thé application of the subsidy of the present year, the 


* Local Government Act, ss. 23, 24, and 43. 
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first proposals of the Government not only dictated the mode in which 
the money was to be applied, but, by the “Public House Endow- 
ment” clause, dictated one mode of applying it which would have: 
demoralised the county councils, and which revolted the sense of the 
country. As regards the final shape which the Act of 1890* has 
taken, the application of the £300,000 destined for the superénnuation 
of the police is not only strictly defined, but, as I shall show hereafter, 
is. hardly so much a gifé to London as a means for getting the . 
Government out of a difficulty under which they were labouring. As 
regards the remainder, the struggle over Mr. Acland’s amendment ` 
and over the Scotch Education proposal, shows how chard it is for - 
those who have been accustomed.to distribute public money and to 
dictate its application, to recognise the principle that local self- 
government ought to involve local control of local expenditure., 

, The imposition and collection of the taxes thus devoted to local 
government is therefore placed wholly out of the power of the local 


`° anthorities, and. the expenditure of these taxes is also to a large 


extent in most cases, and in some cases entirely, placed out of their 
control. Nothing has been done by these arrangements to further ` 
the cause of responsibility and self-government, whilst the mischievous 
practice of drawing on imperial resdurces has been extended and 
encouraged. 

It was not to be expected, or dled to be desired, that the system 
.of tutelage fostered by parliamentary grants should be. brought at 
once to an end; it was not even to be expected, though it was to be 
desired, that the demoralising system of Exchequer doles should 
immediately cease. But it was to be hoped that the great oppor- 
tunity afforded by the Local Government Act would be so utilised as 
that some progress should be made in these directions. This has not 
been done; and the confusion, demoralisation, and danger of these 
grants are now greater than ever. It will, under these circumstances, . 
need much statesmanship of a very high order in the public offices 
at Whitehall in order to give our new forms of local self-government 
a. fair chance of proper development. The recent dealings of the 
Local Government Board with the London County Council give little 
promise of such a result. 


3. The Distribution of these New Subsidies is not Just—London and l 
the Towns do not get their Fair Share. 


The third objection is that these imperial doles are not distributed ` - 
in such a way as to give satisfaction, or so as to meet the real wants. 
of the local ratepayer. On this point I cannot do better than quote 
Mr. Goschen. In introducing his scheme, he said :+ 


“ There is a proposal that you should give the new money in proportion, 
'# Local Taxation Act, 1890 (53 & 54 Viet. c. 60). + Budget speech of 1888, p. 16. 
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as counties and boroughs have been in receipt of the old grants. It seems 
to me that nothing could be more unjust. If there were a great lunatic 
asylum in a particular county receiving a considerable imperial grant, and 
‘if you were to say, ‘This county has been receiving so much, and practically, 
as there is more money to be distributed, you must pay in proportion to 
“what it has received hitherto,’ you would be offending against every principle 
of justice, You must rather look ‘to see where the shoe pinches most.” 
But, alas! the principle which he thus condemns was the one which 
he has been compelled to adopt both in respect of the Probate Duties ' 
_ and of the new taxes on drink. No one knew better than he that 
` it was the urban householder whose shoe pinched him most, and that 
those who succeeded in getting the largest shares of the Exchequer 
grants were not those whose shoes pinched most, but who scrambled 
‘hardest. And yet he has done more than any one else to perpetuate. 
the system of doles which creates these scrambles; and the present 
result of his subsidies is to perpetuate the injustice which they have _ 
created, and of which he most justly complains. The case which he , 
had proved distinctly in 1870 was, that the rates which needed relief `` 
were the new rates of the great towns, and especially of London, and 
the figures I have quoted above show that this case is much stronger 


now. I am unable to show by any general figures how the new . 


subsidies are distributed as between town and country generally. ' 
But I have already referred to Mr. Goschen’s increased highway grant 
as one item which has increased the share of the country at the cost 
of the towns; and with regard to the metropolis the following state- 
ments show that the London ratepayer has got very much the worst ` 
‘of the scramble, and receives much less than his fair share of the new | 
subsidies. 

According to the Report of the Local Guvormant Board, * the 
aggregate amount actually given to the county councils and county 
boroughs in England and ‘Wales in the year 1888-9, over and above pre- 

- existing Treasury grants, was about£2,000,000; and by the same Report t 
it appears that the rates of the metropolis in the last year there given, 
viz., 1887-8, were £6,970,782, whilst the aggregate of the rates for the 
whole of England and Wales was £27,194,836. In other words; the 
rates of London were about one-fourth of the whole of the rates of the 
country ; and, according to Mr. Goschen’s doctrines of 1870, the urban 
rates of the metropolis required relief in a larger proportion than the 
general rates of the country. If, therefore, the amount of rates 

‘is taken as the standard, London ought to have received con- 

siderably more than one-fourth of the two millions of subsidy granted 
by. Mr. Goschen in aid of rates. But according to the accounts and. 
- estimates of the London County Council for 1890, the Exchequer 
contribution for London amounted to £828,384, whilst the amount - 
of the Treasury grant for which it was substituted was £621,489 ; so 
+ 19th Report, c. 6141, p. xiv. + Appendix, p. 592. 
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“that, ‘as a result of the arrangement of 1888, London ratepayers, 
‘instead of receiving more than £500,000, to which at least they were 


‘entitled, have received only £200,000. Instead of-receiving:a third, or | 


even a fourth, of the-new subsidy, London received only: one-twentieth. 
Similar’ conclusions may be drawn from the local taxation account.” 
From that paper it appears that the aggregate Exchequer contribution 


in England and Wales in 1889-90 was £4,805,940, whilst the propor- ` 


tion allotted to London .was £815,463. In other words, London 

received a. little more than one-sixth of the whole- contribution, 

whilst its rates are, as above mentioned. one-fourth: of the aggregate 

rates.t an gS ee f ž 
* Parliamentary Paper 226 of 1890. 


t An article in the ist of the 21st June 1890 confirms the above conclusion, 


and shows how the Government were prevailed upon to reduce what they had them- 
selves proposed to give to London. It says :—‘ The following table shows, first, how 
it waa originally intended to allocate the sum of £4,786,000 to be distributed amongst 
the local authorities of England and Wales; second, how the allocation was altered 
by the decision of the Government to distribute the grant from Probate Duty 1n propor- 
tion to the amopnt of previous grants in aid, instead of in proportion to the amount of 
indoor pauperism ; and, third, how the payment of £4,798,000 actually made last year 
was distributed. : 5 = 


Actual 
` a . Distr bution 
. m Year 
Estimated. . 1 . ending 
, - Original =~ Amended March, 31, 
Scheme. Scheme. * 1890. 
- £ £ £ $ 
Metropolis . . . , 963,000 ase 856,000 ot 814,000 


Boroughs . ~. `. 1,179,000 ce: 1,147,000. 1,060,000 
Counties . . s 2,644,000 azs 2,783,000, aes 2,919,000 
aA ‘ . ‘ 4,786,000 Se 4,786,000. si 4,798,000" 
From this it will be seen that, while the metropols has actually received about 
£150,000 less than the Government held at, first that ıt was entitled to, and the 
" boroughs have réceived nearly £120,000 less, the counties have got about £270,000 
more. y 
A subsequent article in the Economist of the 11th October 1890 contains'the follow- 
ing statement :—“ Confining ourselves to the actual results in 1889-90, what we find 
is that a net rum of £1,938,000 was made available for the relief of rates, and as the 





value of rateable property in England and Wales is about £150,000,000, that is equal - 


to an average rate of about threepence in the £ This relef, however, has not been 


equally distributed. * It hes been allocated’between the metropolis, the boroughs, and’. 


the counties thus :— n 
fe Amount of. 


' Discontinued Bubstituted Excess of 

Grants. ee New Toren ues. 
Metropolis . n . 628,000 Per} 814,000 tee 186,000 
Boroughs .''. 2 492,000 ae 1,060,000 we, 468,000 
Counties ... os 1,640,000 ` ... 2,919,000 tee 1,279,000 
Total . . 2,860,000  ... 4,793,000 1,938,600 


And comparing the gain shown above with the rateable value of the three divisions, 
we have the following statement :— - SAN : 
: oe Additional Revenve 


hoe Estimated ' , ` Per £ of ` 
$ Rateable x $ Rateable 
Value. Amount. Value. 
i a £ £ d. 
Metropolis. ° » 31,000,000 ose 186,000 soe 1:44 
Boronghs . - $ 27,000,000 veg 468,000 > .. 4:02 
Counties. `. . ~ 72,000,000, wee 1,279,000 ieee 8°38 
O C Total." 150,000,000 ` s.e 1,983,000 aoo 809" 


The burden of'rates would, however, -afford a sounder -hasis for comparison than 
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Certain Tory members for London there are who have constituted 
themselves a sort of watch-dogs against what they are pleased to call 
the extravagance of the county council. Where were they when 
. they allowed other dogs to snap up so large and inequitable a share 
of'the imperial crumbs? And where, at the same time, were Mr. 
Goschen’s principles of 1870 ? 

_ But, it may be said, so far as London is concerned, all these in- 
equalities have been cured by the arrangements of 1890, under whicls 
London will receive not only her proportionate share of the un- 
appropriated portion of the new duties on alcoholic liquors,* but a 
special grant of £150,000 for her Police Superannuation Fund. This, | 
however, is far from being the case. As regards the unappropriated 
portion of this new. grant, it will be distributed in the same propor- 
‘ tions as the Probate Duty, and if, as I have shown to be the case, ` 
the distribution of that duty is unfair to London, the distribution ‘of 
Mr. Goschen’s-farther dole of 1890 will be unfair too. 

As regards the grant towards police pensions, £150,000 out of 
£300,000 is no doubt a larger proportion than London would be entitled 
to if the rates or rateable value were taken as the basis of calculation. 
But the Act does not take this basis; it distributes the subsidy 
according to the amount paid in police pensions in each locality.t. - 
Adopting this principle, Mr. Matthews has shownt that £150,000 is 

_ actually less by about £6600 than London ought to receive, if London’s 
share of the £300,000 were made proportionate to her police pension list. 

This, however, is not all. We must look Mr. Goschen’s gift- 
horse in the mouth. The real effect of this grant of £150,000 is, 
as I have said above, not so much to relieve the London ratepayers 

* as to get the Government out of a difficulty. The police case isso 
instructive that I may be pardoned for stating it at some length. 


THe POLICE AND THEIR PENSIONS. 


The London police are paid by a Police Fund, which consists in 
the main of a fixed rate on the metropolis, aided by an Exchequer grant 
—now an Exchequer contribution. The limit of the rate is 9d. ; but the 
Government contribute asum equivalent to a 4d. rate, thus reducing the 

‘actual rate to 5d.§ The London ratepayers, as is well known, alone of all 
the ratepayers of Great Britain, have no voice in the management of their 


rateable value; and it would be interesting to havo a return showing, for each rating 
authority in England and Wales, the proportion of the amount received fromthe . 
Exchequer contribution, and especially from the Probate and Drink Duties, to the 
burden of its rates, with a summary showing how it affects urban and rural authorities 
respectively, We should then see how far the relief afforded-by imperial doles has béen 
. given where the shoe pinches most. ‘ 
* Budget spéech. t Police Act, 1890 (53 & 64 Vict. c. 45), s. 17, sub-s. b. , 
See his letter in Times of 14th July 1890. * ` : 
Beo L. G. Act, 1888, 8.24. The contribution of the Government to the police o 
other counties’and boroughs is one-half the cost of the pay and clothing. 
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police, and no control over,the expenditure. The Home Secretary has 
power, at his own discretion, to levy the above-mentioned rate, and has 
levied it; but, until this year, he’ has had power to levy no more.* 

1 The Metropolitan Police has, on the whole, been both an efficient anda 
popular force. If, in late years, it has lost something in public favour, 
this is probably due, not so much to féults in the men themselves, as to 
mismanagement at head-quarters, and to the fact that, since the force 
is not a municipal but an imperial force, questions of aola in the streets 
have become mixed-up with imperial politics. But though an excellent, 
` it'is not a cheap force. The following extracts from a very useful 
memorandum printed in the Times,t show that the pay and pension of 
- the constables of the Metropolitan Police, compared with those of civil 
servants, soldiers, sailors, ‘and artisans, independently of any additions, 
made by the Act of this year, are as follows:— 


1. As regards their whole emolient: 
yT l i Current Pay. * Value of Pay 


+ Pension. 

sr. ` Constable, present hse 3 . +‘. £74 2 0 ..£90 19 7 
2. Soldier . ‘ - ov > 48 7 8 .. 5712 8 
_3. A.B. ‘seaman RN. . » 48 4 7 2. 57 2 7 
‘4, Highest unskilled and lowest skilled labourer 67 12 0 .. 7 67 12 0 


“ The foregoing table shows that the present pay and pension of the con- 
stable compare as rien with those of the other classes :— 


Under Pre 
sent Scale 
: Per Cent. 
‘ “1. Constable more than the soldier EIN oo. OTF 
2. Constable more than A.B. seaman R.N. . 59 
' 8. Constable more than meek unskilled and lowest 
skilled labour ; . 344 


“ This table does not show the whole of the OS hab the constable 
enjoys compared to Class 3. Constables have the'right to expect, and a 
large proportion of them actually receive, promotion to higher grades with ' 

‘increased rates of pay and pension, whereas in the labour market it is under- 
stood that the unskilled labourer seldom rises into the ranks of the skilled, 
nor do those in the lower grades of skilled labour frequently advance to 
higher grades. Constables have also allowances, such as clothes, fuel, medical 
attendance, and, in a proportion of cases, lodgings at cheap rates; while on 
the other hand their wives are not allowed to trade, and they are liable to 
removal from'one district of “London to another. These considerations are 
all omitted, but, if included, would no doubt make the difference in ‘favour 
of the constables still'more marked.” 


2. As regards pension alone. 


“ Assuming constables to retire after an average service of only 22 years, 
their pensions compare with those of the other classes as follows :— 


Per Cent. 
* Constables more than civilians of iidlay ee 30 
Constables more than soldiers . š 7 82 
Constables more than A.B. seaman . 5 ; , 89 
Constables more than petty piiicet RN. . ; . 17 


`~ #31 & 32 Vict. Ç. 67. T Times, 8th July 1890. 
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«Tf the constables serve for 25 years, even under the existing scale, their 
` pension is more than double that of the sdldier and: the sailor, while it 
exceeds that of a civil servant and petty officer by 44 and 46 per cent. 
respectively.” 


. . It farther appears that the pensions of the Metropolitan Police 
constitute a very heavy and increasing charge. In his report of June 
‘last * Mr. Finlayson; the Government actuary, says: 

“The number of pensioners is rapidly i increasing and the average annual _ 
pension to each pensioner is also increasing, The charge for pensions last 
year was £197,000. It will probably surpass £200,000 this year under a 
continuance of the present system. In 1895 it is likely to be £250,000 a 
year, and by 1900 not far from £300,000 a year.” 

And he afterwards estimates the ultimate pension charge for 14,250 
men at the existing scale at £520,000 a year, which will be 
increased to £556,500, when the 1000 men whom Mr. Matthews is, 
adding to the force come on the pension fund. To meet these, 
charges there is a small special pension fund, but it is grossly in- 
adequate. In order to make good this deficiency, the Secretary of 
State has been in the habit, under the enactment mentioned below, of 
contributing out of the Metropolitan Police Fund, t.e., the Fund ont of 
which the active service is maintained, an ever-increasing gum, which, 
in 1889-90 amounted to £145,769, or nearly the same amount which 
Mr. Goschen now proposes to contribute from the drink duties. 

Mr. Matthéws is, as above mentioned, increasing the force by 1000 
men; and to meet the additional expense, which will probably ex-. 
ceed £100,000, he had no funds till Mr. Goschen came to his assist- 
aneo with £150,000 out of the drink duties. This’ subsidy will 
enable him to dispense with the contribution he has hitherto made 
from the Police Fund to the Pension Fund, and to apply the whole 
of the Police Fund to the maintenance of the active force. There 
-will ‘consequently, not even at first, be any diminution of the. 
present 5d. rate, or at any rate no sensible diminution, but only a 
change in its application. This, however, is not all. There will 
inevitably, at no distant time, be a large „increase in the rate. 
Hitherto, as above mentioned, the Secretary of State has had power to 
levy a certain rate and no more. By the Act of this session he has 

_qbtained power to increase that rate to any amount whatever which may 
be necessary, in order to pay the pensions as determined by-the Act, and 
this without consulting either Parliament or, the ratepayers.{ As 
£130,000 is about the present produce of a penny rate in the metropolis, 
some future Home Secretary will probably have, in course of time, to 
impose an extra 2d. or 8d. rate in order fo meet the charge 
which the present pension system must inevitably bring with it. 

* Parliamentary Paper 6075, 1890, p. 191. 


+ Parliamentary Paper 154 of 1890 ; 20 & 21 Vict. e. 64, s. 15. 
t This ıs the effect of s. 19, sub-ss. 1 and 4, and s. 32 of the Folice.Act, 1890. 
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` Now, it is.a remarkable thing that,in the parliamentary. discussions 
on the Bill of last session, the unlimited power of rating. London 
thus conferréd on the Secretary of State was, so far as I cán find, 
never even referred to. Several metropolitan members did indeed. 
take part in the discussions, but seldom, if ever, for the’ purpose of 
guarding the interests of the ratepayers. Some of them, so far 
from looking to these interests, were active in pressing on the 
Government an increase of the already liberal pension scale, involving, 
_ of course, an increase in the rates, a pressure to which Mr. Matthews, 
after resisting it successfully in the Standing’ Committee, partially | 
succumbed in the House.” One of these members, Mr. Baumann, dis- 
tinctly stated that his object in seeking to give London policemen an 
indefeasible title to a liberal pension after 25 years’ service was to oust 
any control by the representatives of the ratepayers if at .any future 
time the management of the police should be handed over to them.t 
Indeed, the remarkable feature throughout the very unsatisfactory 
` discussions on this Bill was the absence of regard for the ratepayers 
and the pressure put on the Government to be more liberal at their 
expense. 
Nor is the case as regards the rest of England very different. The 
` effect of the Police Act is to level up the pensions of the county and 
borough police to those of the London police, and few remonstrances 
were heard except from Scotch ‘members, who gallantly naod up for 
their own independence. 

It. may be that, in the case of the police, centralisation is necessary; 
` it may be that the police require much more liberal treatment than 
any other class of public servants, or indeed of other workmen. Those 
are matters too large to discuss here. But when we are all professing 
` principles of decentralisation and local self-government, do not let us 
forget that our latest act in this important matter of the police has 
“been one of centralisation and imperial regulation; and that, under 
the combined influence of imperial subsidies, of the police vote, and 
of a dread of strikes, the Government have obtained an unlimited 
power of rating London for police pensions; that the pensions of the 
police have been fixed on a most liberal scale, at the cost of the rate- 
payers, by the imperial Parliament; and that questions of economy have 
not been discussed as they would have been if the management of the 
police had been really local, and if those who managed the police had 
had to find the money and to pay the bill. 

I have dwelt at some length upon the Police question, partly because 

* See Report of Standing Committee, No. 817 of 1890, pp. 12, 13, for motions by Mr. 
Burdett-Coutts and Mr. Baumann, ’ See also Hansard, August 5 5, 1890, pp. 1956, 1962, 
and 1956; and first schedule to the Police Act, 1890. The aSa effect of the 
. Act is to give policemen a pension of thirty-one-fiftieths of their pay on the sole con- 
dition of 25 years’ service. The proposal in the Bill was thirty-fiftieths, raised by 


Mr. Matthews in the House to thirty-one-fiftieths. 
t Hansard, August 5, p. 1952. 
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' it illustrates the Sa ainet between imporial subsidies and 
' centralisation, and partly because it shows that i in the recext financial 
‘arrangements London has little to be grateful for—and this at a time 
when a newly constituted and inexperienced municipal council has to 
face wants'in respect of water, of drainage, of thoroughfares, of 
improvements of all kinds, involving an increased expenditure of 
immense though uncertain amount. 


: CONCLUSION. 
To conclude: We have seen that with Mr. Goschen’s settlement of. 
the Local Loans question there is every reason to be satisfied.. As 
regards other and moré important matters, the case ‘is very different. 
It has been shown that in 1870 Mr. Goschen proved that the case of 
' local taxation which most required relief was the case of the rate- 
paying occupier in urban districts, especially in London; and that he 
proposed to grant this relief, not by doles from the imperial Exchequer, 
but partly by handing over the House Duty to local authorities, and ' 
partly by shifting a portion of the burden fromt occupier to owner. It 
'has'also been shown that in the Government measures of the last 
four years these principles have been entirely abandoned; that the 
ratepayers who have been most favoured have been the rural rather 
‘than the urban ratepayers; that the. pernicious system of doles from 
the imperial Exchequer has been extended and intensified; that the 
national finances have been endangered and embarrassed ; that local 
independence has been weakened rather than aisenethened : and that 
the distribution of the imperial doles has been unfair and unsatis- 
factory, especially to the metropolis. There is a still more serious 
criticism upon the. course thus adopted: that it has failed to tax 
the, source of revenue indicated by Mr. Goschen in 1870—viz., the 
property of owners a8 distinguished from occupiers of ‘land. But, 
this part of the subject, together with the cognate subject of the Death 
Duties, must be reserved for another article. 
‘ .T. H. Farrer. 
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WHAT SHOULD THE VERDICT BE? 


IX months ago we were all on our knees before Mr. Stanley and 
) his companions as heroes returned from’ a forlorn hope, in the 
results of which the whole civilised world was interested. We knew 
there had been mismanagement and trouble with the rear column, and- 
ugly rumours had at one time been circulated as to blood-curdling 
horrors, in which some of the members of the expedition had taken 
part. But these, we had been assured by those who ought to know, 
and whose word we trusted, were “vile calumnjes” without founda- 
tion in reality. One of the chief agents in disseminating these 
rumours was induced to retract, and his retractation was published. 
In the unprecedented excitement attending Stanley’s return, in‘our 
unlimited admiration of the great feat which he had performed, in re- 
membrance of his past’ great deeds as the discoverer of the Congo, 
and of his services to Livingstone, we were not inclined to make 
much of any mistakes that had been committed. We gave ourselves 
up to unbridled hero-worship. Stanley and his companions accepted 
it all as their due; andthe Emin Relief Committee smiled in apparent 
self-approval as the agents who had ‘initiated, and devised, and 
found the money, for “one of the most remarkable expeditions on 
record.” : 
Yet all the while Mr. Stanley and the Committee and at least one of 
his young officers knew in their hearts of deeds which, had the facts 
come out at the time, would have tempered the adulation with loathing. 
Think what would have been the effect on that immense eager 
and beaming audience in the Albert Hall' had some one got 
up and told them of the horrors of Yambuya, and of the cannibal 
feast at which’Mr. Jameson assisted. The bitterness that now pos- 
sesses the public mind under the revelations which have been defiling 
VOL. LVI. 3E 
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the papers day after day is, no doubt, due to some extent to the 
conviction that we have been “sold,” to the suspicion that tho 
homage of the public was obtained by suppression of the truth. 
We are in danger now'of going as much too far on one side 
‘as six months ago we went on the other. Now that we have seen 
that after all our hero has feet of clay, that in all respects he is like 
other men, we risk being blind to the head of gold with which only 
the great few are endowed. It is really not easy to bring out in clear 
array the salient facts of this strange expedition, to form a true 
estimate of the evidence which has been placed before us as to the 
conduct of the rear column, and to pronounce a verdict in accordance 
therewith, a verdict which will render even justice to all. We cannot 
pretend to do so, but let us try to state the main points of the case 
briefly, leaving bickerings as to secondary matters out of account. 

The ostensible object of the expedition of which Mr. Stanley 
' eagerly accepted the leadership was to relieve Emin Pasha, who, 
with his people, was supposed to be in daily peril of being over- 
whelmed by the Mahdists. The enthusiasm of the civilised world 
was aroused on behalf of the beleagured hero, and. every step of 
Mr. Stanley’s progress was watched with strained interest. It would 
seem as if at first Mr. Stanley had been convinced that the best route 
by which to reach his goal was by the East coast, either through 
Masai Land or by the South and West of Victoria Nyanza. Was not 
this also the opinion of the bulk of the Emin Committee? We 
have heard it so stated on the best possible authority. As 
we know, preparations were actually made to take the Hast coast 
route, when a letter, dated January 7, 1887, was received from the 
King of the Belgians, informing Mr. Stanley that unless he took the 
Congo route the king could not sanction his going with the expe- 
dition. Mr. Stanley at the time had a retaining salary from the 
king. There was nothing for it, apparently, but to take the Congo 
route, or for Mr. Stanley to resign the leadership. Mr. Stanley had: 
made up his mind to lead this expedition whatever route was chosen, 
and go, to please the King of the Belgians, the Congo was adopted. 
No doubt the king hoped that some good would accrue to the Congo 
Free State, through an unexplored part of which Mr. Stanley would 
have to make his way. ‘Thus it became impossible ta consider the 
question of routes with a single eye to the ostensible object of the 
expedition. Mr. Stanley at the time made out' a strong case for the 
Congo route; but we cannot regard him as an unbiassed authority. 

Again, it was known to a select few at the time the expedition 
started, and is now known to all, that beside relieving Emin and 
having an eye to the interests of the King of the Belgians, Mr. 
Stanley undertook to look after the interests of the British Hast 
Africa Company, then in course of formation. The Company natu- 
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rally desired to éxtend its influence around the great lakes. The 
Board of the Company and the Emin Relief Committee were practi- 
cally identical, and while carrying out the purpose of the latter, it was 
thought that Mr. Stanley might well promote the interests of the former. 
While it is a pity that any pressure should have been brought to bear 
by the King of the Belgians, we can find no fault with Mr. Stanley 
for undertaking to promote British interests; but it is well to bear . 
in mind that he had to keep these various objects before him, as it 
helps to explain several things connected with the expedition. 
We know from Mr. Stanley himself, as well as from Mr. Jephson and 
Dr. Peters, that Emin was urged to settle with his people in Kavirondo, 
on the north-east of Victoria Nyanza, within the territory for which 
the company obtained a charter in 1888. Emin was 4lso, it seems, 
offered service with the Congo Free State; so that it is no wonder he 
was somewhat perplexed as to the best course for him to take. Thus 
it is clear that the objects of the expedition were complicated, and 
the route can hardly be said to have been chosen with a disinterested 
view to the relief of Emin Pasha. _ 

The expedition was necessarily of a semi-military character; it 
was commissioned by the Khedive to relieve his beleaguered garrison | 
at Wadelai, and this ought to be borne in mind in considering the 
severe discipline which prevailed. It was bound to prepare itself for 
fighting, and the officers should have been chosen solely for their 
suitability to the special circumstances, precisely as they would hare 
been for a regular military campaign. As to whether any expedition, 
military or other, has a right to fight its way through Africa, and 
to requisition food from natives who have only supplies sufficient for them- 
selves, this is a subject which we will not discuss at present. With 
regard to the choice of officers, were there any influences at work apart 
from the question of the fitness of the candidates for the work they 
had to perform? Stairs and Nelson and Troup and Bonny were, so 
far as we are aware, selected simply because they seemed to be the 
best men from among many candidates. Stairs was a young Canadian 
officer of Engineers, eager to distinguish himself and obtain promotion, 
and with a single eye to duty. Nelson had had experience as an officer 
in South Africa, though his strength was not what appearances indi- 
cated. ‘Troup had already had large Congo experience; while Bonny, 
a serjeant in the Army Medical Department, had also been in South 
Africa, and showed himself, we must say, ,possessed of a dogged 
sense of duty. Jephson, a relative of the Countess de Noailles, who 
contribated £1000 to the relief fund, happily turned out one of the 
best men on the expedition. Jameson turned up at the last moment, 
determined, as he told a friend, to go on this expedition at any cost. 
His offer of service and of £1000 was at once accepted, in spite of his 
slender appearance. The Committee required all the monéy it could 
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command. Mr. Jameson’s great interest was in collecting natural 
history specimens and in sport; but the sequel showed, we are bound 
to admit, that he zealously sought to do his duty as an officer of the 
expedition. He had been in South Africa shooting, and also in North- 
western America. Major Barttelot, it is stated, was introduced by a 
War Office friend, and had Lord Wolseley and other influential people 
to back him. Mr. Stanley knew something about the Major's past 
career. The Major himself, as we know from a trustworthy authority, 
told Mr. Stanley that hitherto he had not been able to get on with 
natives, but he promised faithfully to reform. How much Mr. Stanley 
exactly knew about the Major’s Egyptian record, which many officers 
who served with him, assure us proved him a man of the most 
ungovernable temper and a merciless disciplinarian, it is hard to 
say. Mr. Bosworth Smith informs us “that the traveller of all 
others most entitled to give advice to Mr. Stanley when starting 
on his expedition, a member of the Emin Relief Committee, implored 
him not to take Major Barttelot with him, on the ground of his 


ungovernable temper and of his notorious hatred of the natives.” 


The Major had had a sunstroke in Cyprus, where, moreover, he 
was certainly no great favourite with his fellow-officers, who 
generally referred to him as “mad.” If Mr. Stanley selected 
Barttelot with knowledge of his real character, it may have been 
because he thought it necessary to have an extreme disciplinarian 
on the expedition. Moreover, it should be remembered that the 
British Government was actively interesting itself in the expedition, 
and therefore the recommendation of a man like Lord Wolseley could 
not be despised. At the same time, it must be admitted that after 
reading Barttelot’s diaries, the logs of Bonny and Jameson, and the 
books and letters of Ward and Troup, one is forced to the conclusion 
that the unfortunate Major did endeavour to do his duty loyally, with 
a legitimate eye to fature promotion. His notions of soldierly duty 
and military discipline were of the most uncompromising character. 
The general sum of all this seems to be that Mr. Stanley does not 
seem to have had an absolutely free hand in the choice of officers, any 
more than he had in the choice of route. Any court of public opinion, 
before pronouncing a verdict on the conduct of the expedition, would 
demand to. know what influences had weight in both cases, and who 
were responsible for bringing these influences to bear. If Mr. Stanley 
assumed the entire responsibility, then he would have to prove that 
nothing but their fitness for the work of the expedition ruled him in his 
selection of officers. But it is doubtful whether he could be allowed to 
assume entire responsibility. The Committee behind him were the real 
initiators of the expedition, practically authorised by her Majesty’s 
Government to undertake the reliefof Emin. They employed Mr. Stan- 
ley to carry out their object, and were bound to satisfy themselves that 
his plans were those best calculated to promote that object. A raajority 
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of them, it is said, really disapproved of the Congo route. Precisely what 
Proportion of responsibility rests upon her Majesty’s Government we 


need not inquire here; the main point being how far, if.at all, Mr.’ 


Stanley is to blame for the disasters that happened to the expedition. 

The subject of the composition of the rank and file of the expedi- 
tion we need not consider. Necessarily, the 600 men engaged at 
Zanzibar were a mixed lot, and most of them were slaves hired from 
their masters. If the expedition were to be carried out at all, it was 
inevitable to engage men in this way, just as it was necessary for the 
expedition to be prepared to fight its way through the Continent. 


The questions suggested by these points are too large to discuss 


here, and do not affect the matter immediately at issue. 
There was another arrangement, however, which bears very closely 
on the question of responsibility for the disasters to the rear-colamn— 


that made with Tippu Tip, by which that powerful and wily Arab’ 


was made governor of the Falls Station, and‘ undertook to supply 
600 men to accompany the expedition after it left the Congo. The 
morality of this arrangement we shall not discuss. Did it*conduce 
to the success or otherwise of the expedition ? Was it indispensable ? 
In vol. i. of “ Darkest Africa,” Mr. Stanley ‘says :—“ His aid was not 
required to enable me to reach Emin Pasha, or to show the road. 
There are four good roads to Wadelai from the Congo ; one of them 
was in Tippu Tip's power, the remaining three are clear of him, and 
his myriads.” At the same time, he tells us he found “ Tippu fully 
prepared for any eventuality—to fight me, or be employed by me.” 
Again, “ If I discovered hostile intentions, my idea was to give him 
a wide berth.” Why, then, since it would seem that Tippu’s hostility 
was not to be feared, was he engaged in connection with the expedi- 
tion? As we learn.on p. 64 of vol. i., it was to furnish men to convey 
the seventy-five tons of ivory which Emin possessed, and which could 
be sold to defray the expenses of the expedition : at the same time, 
these men could be utilised in conveying ammunition to Emin. Here, 
then, was another element of risk. ' Mr. Stanley knew Tippu well, and 
how far it was safe to make the success of the expedition in the least 
dependent on his promises. 

These, then, were the conditions under which the expedition left 
Zanzibar to make its way to the Congo. All the officers except Stairs 
and Jephson had had African experience; Troup and Ward-on the 
Congo itself, Jameson and Bonny in South Africa, and Barttelot in 
the Soudan. But the experience of these last three was of little use 
in Central Africa. On the Congo itself trouble began. It is clear 
from all the evidence that there was wholesale flogging of the Zanzi- 
baris to make them get over the ground; though Stanley, in his 
instructions, counselled his officers to temper discipline with mercy. 
Stanley is an exacting master, he himself will admit. He is not 
given to making allowances, at least for white men; and there 
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` ig no doubt that, from the time the expedition entered the Congo, 


he succeeded in estranging his officers, who had never been accus- 
‘tomed to a leader of his imperious stamp. This, with the want - 
of sufficient transport, the famine on the river, the daily deaths among 
the Zanzibaris and Soudanese, the maddening climate, must all have 
contributed to the demoralisation of the expedition before it reached 
Yambuya, where the real hard work was to: begin. Stanley must have 
had opportunity of observing the conduct of all the officers on the way 
up the river. It is not clear how far Barttelot on the river journey 
showed his want of tact, his loathing of the black man, his 
ungovernable temper, his unrestrained cruelty in administering 
punishment. Mr. Troup has stated, in one of his communica- 
tions to the Times, that Barttelot did no more than Stanley 
himself did, . If by this he means that Stanley flogged men 
to death, then Mr. Troup should give specific instances. If 
he does not mean that Stanley was as cruel as Barttelot, then 
his statement is unintelligible. If he does, then it is a case of 
“like master like man;” but so far there is no proof. As a 
matter of fact, flogging the wretched men seems to have been the 
normal method among all the officers of getting them to work. It is 
evident, from the long harangue which Mr. Stanley reports in his 
volume as having been delivered to Major Barttelot immediately before 
the advance column left Yambuya, that he knew it was a risky thing 
to leave Barttelot in charge of the rear-column. In short, all evidence 
goes to prove that Mr. Stanley must have been aware that Barttelot 
was by no means the best’man for so critical a post as that at Yam- 
buya, that he had not the tact necessary to succeed with so peculiar a 
character as Tippu Tip. He now maintains that he had no alterna- 
tive, as the’ Major was the. senior officer. On the other hand, Mr. 
Stanley has never shown himself tender to anyone’s feelings, if it 
suited his purpose to be otherwise. There is, of course, no doubt that 
the Major would have resented being placed under any of the other 
officers of the rear-column. . 

Let us suppose that Mr. Stanley considered the qualifications of 
the various members of his staff with the sole view of selecting the 
officer best suited to the appointment at Yumbuya. Sergeant Bonny 
he would feel compelled to set aside; it is not likely that any of the 
other officers would have agreed to serve under him. Lieutenant 
Stairs was apparently dying of enteric fever, and had he been left 
behind would probably not have survived. Mr. Jephson had had no 
other experience beyond what he gained on the Congo; although 
events proved that he might have been a very suitable man for the 
post. Dr. Parke was out of the question, and Mr. Nelson, while 
æ good second, was totally incapable of leadership. The same might 
be said of Jameson, Ward, and Troup, none-of them strong men, 
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Thus it is evident that Mr. Stanley was in a dilemma; though 
nothing could have been worse, as. events proved, than the appoint- 
ment of the man who seemed the strongest next to himself. Under 
these circumstances, and on the assumption that he himself wes 
bound to go on, it must be admitted that he was almost shut up 
to the selection of Bartielot. But was he himself bound to push on ? 
Had he stayed, we may be sure that Tippu would have been com- 
-pelled to produce his six hundred men within a very few weeks, and 
surely Stanley could have canght up the advance column before it 


left the forest. It seems a pity, then, that he did not select from, l 


the hundreds of applicants, some of them first-rate men, one who 
approached his own strength and African experience, and who, if the 
leader succumbed, would have been able to step into his shoes. Such 
a man would have been found in Mr. Joseph Thomson, who offered 
his services, and of whose unflinching loyalty there could be no 
doubt. Mr. Stanley refers to`Mr. Thomson’s offer, but no reason 
‘is assigned for its rejection. Mr. Stanley himself is of strength go 
superhuman that he need not have feared the strongest obtainable 
man as his second. But with the material he had at his command at 
- Yambnys, and always supposing that he himself could not stay 
behind, it is dificult to see how he could have acted otherwise than 
he did, unless, indeed, he had sent Barttelot back to England. 
It would be absurd to allege that Major Barttelot had no good 
points in his character. His journal, his letters home, the testimony 
of some of his fellow-officers, prove that he could be both tender and 


loyal. But he was a man of restless energy, and living as he did ' 


tied down at Yambuya, in the midst of savagery, where human life 
was valueless, where cruelty was rampant, and human suffering 
regarded with absolute indifference, in a climate which renders every 
white man more or less insane, the latent savagery of his nature 
was evoked to an abnormal extent. Discipline of a primitive character 
is no doubt absolutely required in an expedition composed of such 
elements as Mr. Stanley took up the Congo; but deliberately flogging 
men to death could only, be the outcome of an essentially cruel nature. 
No wonder then that Barttelot was hated by blacks and Arabs; and 
he knew it. * No wonder that a man with such utter want of tact 
and self-restraint found it*impossible to win the favour of Tippu Tip. 

Again, it is evident that the 400 men with whom Mr. Stanley left 
Yambuya were the picked men of the expedition, though that may 


not be saying much; the bulk of those left .behind were reduced to - 


a state of complete weakness by want of sufficient food, over-fatigue, 
and reckless punishment. Still we can hardly blame Mr. Stanley 
for selecting the best: men for the advance column. The men left 
behind had no call to immediate action, and he may well have 
thought that with plenty of food and rest they would have time to 
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recover before following in his footsteps. Unfortunately, the supply of 
food available in the camp seems to have been inadequate; the indis- 
criminate use of manioc had lamentable results; and the daily flog- 
gings that went on gave the men little chance to recover their 
strength. So that when, in August 1888, Mr. Stanley «was once 
more with the rear column, he found the remnant in the most 
deplorable condition. . me . 

Mr. Stanley states that the rear column came to grief because the 
officers did not garry out his orders. He blames the others for not 
arresting Barttelot in bis mad career ; they rightly enough answer that 
would have been mutiny, and would almost certainly have led to a 
rising among the blacks, perhaps to a massacre. Had such a step 
been unsuccessful, Mr. Stanley would have been the first to blame the 
mutineers. We have Bonny’s testimony that if Troup ‘had not left 
he would have died. Ward was sent down the river by Barttelot. 
Only Bonny and Jameson were thus left behind, and, as a matter of 
fact, there was in the’end only Bonny to keep the Major in check. 
Barttelot’s fellow-officers cannot be blamed for allowing him to retain 
the post in which Mr. Stanley placed him ; they seem to have done 
their best to restrain him from the flogging atrocities. Ib should be 
remembered that Bonny had only the rank of a sergeant, and was not 
even mentioned in Stanley’s last instructions as an officer to be consulted. 
Neither Jameson, nor Ward, nor Troup, impresses one as.a strong man, 
and it is hardly fair for Mr. Stanley to-blame them for the lack of a 
strength to which they were not born. Mr. Stanley’s accusation as to 
sending supplies, including some of his own clothing, down. the river, 
without any pretext for so doing, has not borne investigation. It has 
been shown that the officers of the rear column only carried out his 
own instructions in sending off what baggage could be spared; and 
it seems clear from the various narratives that this was not done 
without serious deliberation. Some of the other petty recriminations 
will not bear examination, and have little to do with the real issue. 

As to the prolonged stay (from June 1887 to June 1888) in the 
Camp at Yambuya, let us recall the sentence in Mr. Stanley's instruc- 
tions to Barttelot. If Tippu furnished 600 men, the column was to 
go on at once with all its baggage. If less than 600, a proportionate 
quantity of baggage was to be dispensed with. Rather, however, than 
leave too much behind, “it would be better to make two marches of 


six miles each, if you prefer marching to staying for our arrival.” ` 


The natural interpretation of this is that Mr. Stanley thought it pro- 
bable the column might prefer staying where they were if Tippu did 
not furnish them with men enough to take on the necessary baggage ; 
and that if they did so, they were not to be blamed. That was cer- 
tainly the interpretation put upon the instructions by the officers ; 
they cannot, therefore, be accused of having disobeyed instructions. 
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As to Tippu’s failure to furnish men till almost & year after Stanley 
had left, it does seem as if he were not altogether to blame. All 


his own men seem to have been away, and it was difficult to get 


together 600 men from the region round Nyangwé. Moreover, 
Stanley knew the African character so well that he quite reckoned 
‘on delay. Again, Barttelot lacked the necessary tact, and-none of 
the others were strong enough to deal with Tippu; it was a task 
which only Stanley himself was equal to. 7 

It is quite evident that Yambuya Camp became, after the Firat few 
months’ waiting, a place of unutterable despair for every one in it, a 
“hell on earth.” No wonder that demoralisation became universal ! 
Even with all the risks that would have attended moving forward with 
an inadequate force, the results could hardly have been worse than 
. those which actually attended the year’s wallowing in camp at 
Yambuya. Neither Stanley himself, nor Mr. Joseph Thomson, nor 
Mr. H. H. Johnston would have succumbed as Major Barttelot and 
his companions did. Mr. Stanley is right when he maintains that 
anything would have been better than rotting at. Yambuya ; even if 
they could have crept. on at the rate of only a mile a day, the move- 
ment would have staved off the demoralisation which ruined the rear- 
column. 

As to the death of Major Pavel the evidence as to the details is 
conflicting. Bonny himself was not an eye-witness of the final scene, 
but we cannot doubt the essential truth of his record made at the time. 
From his log, written at the time, it is clear that the Major did not 
actually strike the woman who was beating the drum and singing; he 
only threatened to do so. Let. us believe he did not mean to carry 
his threat into execution. No man who knows Africans, and is really 
desirous of getting on with them, would.dream of interfering with their 
morning and evening rejoicings ; it is one more piece of evidence of 
the Major’s complete incapacity for his post. He brought his‘death on 
' himself, and the wonder is that it did not come sooner. Bonny, it 
must be said, displayed great pluck and presence of mind; even if we 
make-allowance for the fact that he wrote his own record, it is clear 
that he saved the rear column from wreck. Unfortunately one cannot 
but suspect that Mr. Bonny has not been altogether without bias in 
his recent statements. Since he returned. to England, has not his 
attitude to Mr. Stanley markedly. changed? Was he not at first 
greatly embittered against his leader. 

As to the incident which many consider the most deplorable in the 
melancholy record of the rear column—the part taken by Mr. Jameson 
in a cannibal feast—the evidence is certainly conflicting. Mr. Troup 
atates, in one of his communications to the Times, that when showing 
him the sketches Jameson averred that he only happened to turn up 
when the cannibal feast was going on. Evidently he was ashamed to 
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tell the whole truth. But let us not go beyond Jameson’s own ' 
letter to the Committee. His statement as to how he came to give 
the handkerchiefs, remembering the nature of the’ conversation that 
preceded this, will not bear examination. His affected horror and 
surprise at what followed is in curious contrast to his cool deliberation 
‘in sketching the scenes, even if that were done on the evening after, 
as he states in his letter to the Committee. He told Mr. Troup that 
he sketched only some of the pictures from description, implying that 


. he did others on the spot. In his own letter he tells us he was 


e 


present from the beginning, and even if he did not actually buy the 
girl, it is difficult for an ordinary stay-at-home Englishman, with 
the common-place sentiments of humanity, to understand why he 
sat out the savage orgie*and ‘never lifted a hand or uttered a word 
to save the poor girl He is condemned ont of his own mouth. 
Mr. Jameson’s friends describe him as a quiet, gentlemanly, pleasant 
fellow, and when the story first came ont some of them declared 
that they simply did not believe it; it was impossible. Most of us, 
no doubt, have abnormalities about us. Perhaps if some of us lived 
for months amid savage surroundings, where human life is valueless, 
we might hark back, to some extent, to our ancestral condition; 
but it is difficult to realise how any English gentleman could have 
looked on at the deliberate butchery of a little girl, even a black 
one, with as much coolness as if it were a scientific experiment. The 
most merciful excuse we have had urged in his favour is that “ poor 
Jamie was not in his sober senses”; and this is likely enough, on 
the testimony of those who were intimately acquainted with his habits 
in Africa, 

When the Committee asked Assad Farran to retract (Sept. 25, 
1888) his statement, they declared they had no information on the 
subject of the accusations against Jameson and Barttelot, except 
what appéared in the newspapers. Mr. Troup now tells us they had 
his report on September 15, and must have had the information from 
that. There is clearly some further explanation required from the 
Committee. 

There were prevarications, blunders, and misunderstandings in this 
expedition from the beginning. Government put forward a quasi- 
private committee to accomplish its double object; the King of the 
Belgians wanted, in turn, a share of the spoil. The best means to 
accomplish.the ostensible purpose of the expedition could never have 
had perfectly unbiassed consideration. And yet we are sure not one 
member of the Committee would have had anything to do with the 
expedition could he have foreseen its horrible accompaniments,—least 
of all Sir William Mackinnon. But the great question for Mr. 
Stanley’s admirers is how far was he to blame for the demoralisation 
of the rear column and the resulting horrors. He himself is a strict 
disciplinarian, but no one has ever proved against him deliberate 
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cruelty to natives; could he have kept Barttelot and Jameson under 
his eye, the things we have to deplore would never have happened. 
Certainly the necessity which he felt of hurrying in hot haste up 
famine-stricken Congo and through the dreadful forest may have led 
him, to do things which he himself repents, and which may have had 
a bad influence on his officers. But the great point is, did he engage 
Major Barttelot with a fall knowledge of his past career, and was his 
experience of the Major's conduct on the river such as to justify his 
leaving him in command at Yambuya? If the former, under what 
‘pressure did he do what he never would have done if left to his own 
judgment? We do not know enough to be able to give a definite 
answer to these questions ; nor do we know what value to place on the 
mass of conflicting statements that have been published during the 
past six months. Possibly the half has not been told, and therefore 


we are not in a positiqn to pronounce a verdict on all concerned. A ` 


Commission, à civil, and a criminal trial have all been suggested ; but 
would the result be more telling for the future than the humiliating 
exposure which has already taken place? And have we not had 
horrors enough? It must, too; be remembered that the expedition 
was one-half at least a military expedition sent ont by the Egyptian 
Government. , l 

Be it remembered: that Mr. Stanley's supreme position as the 
greatest of living pioneer explorers is not at stake; only his share of 
responsibility for the conduct of the expedition as a whole. So far as 
existing information enables us, we have tried to define that. But 
probably both he and the three surviving officers of the rear column 
would wish that a thorough investigation should be. held, since all are 
confident in the rectitude of their intentions and conduct. 

One thing more let us remark in conclusion. Wedo well to hang 
our heads at the thought that such deeds should have been done by 
Englishmen ; but we may find some consolation in the fact that it is 
because of their very unwontedness -in the records of modern British 
enterprise that all the world is ringing with them. 
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` “IN, DARKEST ENGLAND, AND THE 
WAY OUT.” 


` 


EW books upon their first appearance have received so much atten- 
tion as “ In Darkest England, and the Way Out,” published by 
General Booth. Nearly all the leading journals have given’ a 
summary of the contents, and most of them have also criticised it 
more or less favourably.. Nor is this surprising, for it deals with one 
of the greatest, if not the greatest, problem of the age, and formulates 
a scheme which the author believes will, if carried out, ‘regenerate the 
lowest strata of society. “The writer of the book is himself a remark- 
able character, for no unprejudiced person, however he may differ 
from the theology of the Salvationists or object to the methods they - 
adopt to propagate their views, can deny the great work which General 
Booth has accomplished. A very slight acquaintance with this work, 
or intercourse with the members of the Salvation Army, will con- 
vince any fair-minded inquirer that its success in reclaiming the 
outcasts and turning multitudes from a life of degradation to one of 
virtue is little short of miraculous. That within a comparatively 
short period so many thousands -of the poorest classes, who were 
living in misery and vice, have been persuaded to renounce their 
vicious habits and entirely to deny themselves the indulgence in | 
„strong drink and tobacco, the two greatest luxuries of the class to 
which they belong, and to bind themselves together for the saving of 
“those of their fellow-men who are now in the same state of degrada- 
tion as they themselves once were, may well be.characterised as the. 
most remarkable phenomenon of the day. 

The style in which the book is written is well worthy of the subject 
ton which it treats, and the graphic description, of the present state of 
the classes with which the writer desires to deal is full of intense 
interest and pathos. The following extracts will give some. idea of 
the tone of the book itself:— 
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Lazarus ON THE EMBANKMENT. 


“ Here, between the Temple and Blackfriars, I found the poor wretches 
by the score; almost every seat contained its full complement of six, all 
reclining in various postures and nearly all fast asleep. Just as Big Ben 
strikes two, the moon flashing across the Thames and lighting up the stonc- 
work of the embankment, brings into relief the pitiable spectacle. Here, on 
the stone abutments, which afford a slight protection from the biting wind, 
are scores of men lying side by side, huddled together for warmth, and, of 
course, without any other covering than their ordinary clothing, which, is 
scanty enough at best. Some have laid down a few pieces of waste paper by 
way of taking the chill off the stones, but the majority are too tived even for 
that, and the nightly toilet of most consists of first removing the hat, swath- 
ing the head in whatever old rag may be doing duty as a handkerchief, and 
then replacing the hat.” 

Nowaps oF CIVILISATION. 


“To very many, even of those who live in London, it may he news that 
there are‘so many hundreds that sleep out of doors every night. When we 
are snugly tucked in our own beds we are apt to ae the multitudes out- 
side who are: shivering the long hours through on the hard stone seats in 
the open, or under the arches of the railway. Being broken-spirited folk 
for the most part, these seldom make their voices audible; now and again, 
however, a harsh cry from the depths is heard. Here, for instance, is one 
such case. A speaker was haranguing a small kunot of twenty or thirty men. 
‘ My lads,’ he commenced, ‘ this kind 0’ work can’t last for ever,’ Deep and 
earnest exclamations, ‘ It can’t! It shan’t!’) ‘Well, boys,’ continued the 
speaker, ‘somebody’ll have to find a road out o’ this. What we want is 
honest work; and what I propose is, each of you gets fifty mates to join you; ` 
that'll make 1200 starving chaps.’ ‘And then?’ asked several gaunt and 
hungry-looking men excitedly. 'Why, then,’ continued the leader—‘ Why. 
then, interrupted a cadaverous looking man from the farthest end of the cellar. 
‘of course we'll make a London job of it, eh!’ ‘No, no,’ hastily inter- 
rupted my friend, ‘ we'll go peaceable about it, chaps ; we'll go ina body to the 
Town Hall, and show our poverty and ask for work. We'll take the women 
and children with us too.’ (‘Too ragged ! Too starved | They can’t walk it! ’) 
‘ Let us go a thousand strong, and ask for work and bread!’ Ask work! 
It’s always work they ask ; the Divine curse is to them the most blessed of. 
benedictions.” 





Tre Hoxt ror Work. 


“Last year a man, whose name was never known, suddenly stumbled and 
fell. It was thought he was drunk, but he had fainted; he was taken to St. 
George’s Hospital, where he died. It appeared that he had, according to his 
own tale, walked up from Liverpool, and had been without food for five days ; 
the doctor, however, said he had gone longer than that. The jury returned 
a verdict of death from starvation. Without food for five days or longer ! 
Who ever has experienced the sinking sensation that is felt when even a 
single meal has been sacrificed may form some idea.of what kind of slow 
torture killed that man.” í 

AN INMENSE PROBLEM. 

“ In 1888 the average daily number of unemployed in London was esti- 
mated by the Mansion Honse Committee at 20,000. Men hungering to 
death for lack of opportunity to earn a crust. This is the problem that 
underlies all questions of Trade Unionism, and all schemes for the improve- 
ment of the condition of the industrial classes. There is no gainsaying the 
immensity of the problem ; it is appalling enough to make us despair. But 
those who do not put their trust in man alone have no right to despair. To 
despair is to lose faith ; to despair is to forget God.” 
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On TOE VERGE OF THE ABYSS. 


_ © F have spoken of the houseless poor ; each of these represents a point in 
the scale of hwnan suffering below that of those who have still contrived to 
keep a shelter over their heads. ‘A home is a home be it ever so low,’ and 
the desperate tenacity to which the poor will cling to the last semblance of 
one 18 very touching. Lt is bad for a single man to confront the struggle for 
life in the streets and casual wards, but how much more terrible must it be 
forn married man, with his wife and children, to be turned out in the 
streets! So long as the family has a lair into which it can creep at night, 
he keeps his footing. But when he loses that solitary foothold, then arrives 
the time when, if there be such a thing as Christian compassion, for the 
helping hand to be held ont to save him from the vortex that sucks him 
downward, aye, downward ‘to the hopeless under-strata of crime and 
despair.” 

After transcribing a letter from a poor man driven to commit 
suicide from absolute want he adds :— 


«This is an authentic human document, a transcript from the life of one 
amongst thousands who go down inarticulate into the depths; they die, and 
make no sign; or, worse still, they continue to exist, carrying about with 
them year after year the bitter ashes from which the furnace of misfortune 
has burnt away all joy and hope and strength. What is to be done? To 
assist all such by direct financial advance would drag even a Rothschild into 
the gutter. And what else can be done? Yet something else must be done 
if Christianity is not to be a mockery to perishing men. ‘ Let things alone.’ 
The laws of supply and demand and all the rest of excuses by which those 
who stand on firm ground salve their consciences when they leave their 
brother to sink. How do they look when we apply them to the actual loss 
of life at sent Does ‘Let things alone’ man the lifeboat? Will tho law 
of political economy save the shipwrecked sailor from the boiling surf? 
We want a social lifeboat institution, n social lifeboat brigade to snatch 
from the abyss those who, if left to themselves, will perish as miserably as 
the crew of a ship that founders in mid-ocean.” 


Not Bory BUT DAMNED INTO THE WORLD. 


“The difficulty of dealing with drunkards and harlots is almost insur- 
mountable; were it not that I utterly ‘repudiate as a fundamental denial of 
the essential principle of the Christian religion the doctrine that any man or 
woman is past saving by the grace of God, I would sometimes be disposed to 
despair when contemplating these victims of tho devil. The doctrine of 
heredity and the suggestion of irresponsibility come perilously near re-estab- 
lishing on scientific bases the awful dogma of reprobation which has cast so 
terrible a shadow over the Ubristian Uhurch. For thousands upon thousands 
of these poor wretches are, as Bishop South truly said, ‘Not so much born 
into this world, but damned into it. The bastard born in a brothel, suckled. 
on gin, familiar from earliest infancy with all the bestialities of debauch, | 
driven out into the streets by a mother ; what chunce is there for such a girl 
in this world? Yet such a case is not exceptional. Poor wretches, born 
slayes of the bottle, predestined to drunkenness from their mother’s womb, 
there are, who can say how many; yet they are all men with what the 
Russian peasants call ‘A spark of God in them,’ which will never be wholly 
obscured or destroyed whilo lifo exists. Think of the multitudes of childron 
born in our workhouses, children of whom it may bo said ‘they are con- 
ceived in sin and shapen in iniquity, and, as a punishment of the sins of 
the parent, branded from birth as bastards, worse than fatherless, homeless, 
friendless, ‘damned into an evil world,’ in which even those who have all the 
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advantages of a good parentage and a careful training find it hard enough to 
inake their way. Sometimes, it is true, the passionate love of the deserted 
mother for the child which has been the visible symbol and the terrible 
result of her undoing stands between the little one and all its enemies. But’ 
` think how often the mother regards the advent of her child with loathing 
and horror; how the discovery that she is about to become a mother affects 
her like a nightmare; and how hothing but the dread of the hangman’s rope 
keeps her from strangling the babe on the very hour of its birth. Wha: 
chance has such a child! And there are many such.” ` 


i _ Tue Vicrevs. 


. _ “I will take the question of the drunkard, for the drink difficulty lies at 
the root of everything ; nine-tenths of our poverty, squalor, vice, and crime 
spring from this poisonoys tap-roat. Many of our social evils would dwindle 
away and die if they were not constantly watered by strong drink. There 
is universal agreement on that point. In fact, the agreement as to the evils 
of intemperance is almost as universal as the conviction that politicians till 
do nothing practical to interfere with them. How many are there who are 
more or less under the dominion of strong drink! Statistics abound, but 
they seldom tell us what we want to know; we know how many public- 
houses there are in the land, and how many arrests for drunkenness the 
police make each year; but beyond that we know little. Every one knows 
that for one man who is arrested for drunkenness there are:at least ten who 
go home intoxicated. In London, for instance, there are 14,000 drink- 
shops, and every year 20,000-persons are arrested for drunkenness; but who 
can for a moment believe that there are only 20,000 more or less habitual 
drunkards in London ?” 


Tae Viotms oF IGNORANT INNOCENCE. 


‘There is no need for me to go into the details by which men and women, 
whose sole livelihood depends upon their success in disarming tha suspicions 
of their victims and luring them to their doom, contrive to overcome the 
reluctance of the young girl, without parents, friends, or helpers, to enter 
their toils; the very innocence'of the girl tells against her. A woman of the 
world once entrapped would have her wits about her to extricate herself 
from the position in which she found herself; a perfectly virtuous girl is 
often so overcome with shame and horror that there seems nothing in life 

. worth struggling for; she accepts her doom without further struggle, and 
treads the long and torturing pathway of the streets to the grave. ‘J udge 
not, that ye be not judged,’ is a saying that applies most appropriately to 
these unfortunates. Many of them would have escaped their evil fate had 
they been less innocent; they are where they are because they loved too 
utterly to calculate consequences, and trusted too absolutely to suspectevil. For 
whatever sin they commit a terrible pénalty is exacted. While the man who 

caused their ruin passes as a respectable member of society, to whom virtuous 
matrons gladly marry, if he is rich, their maiden daughters, they , are 
crushed beneath the millstone of social excommunication. Of the severity. 
of their punishment there can be no question ; if the premium is high at the 
beginning, the penalty is terrible at the close. The state of hopelessness 

~ and despair in which these girls live makes them reckless of consequences, 
and large numbers commit suicide who are never heard of, Sickness, 
friendlessness, death! There are many of these girls lying in many a dark 
hole in this big city positively rotting away, and maintained by their old 
companions of the streets.” 


SCHOOLED, BUT NOT EDUCATED. 
“ But, it will be said, the child of to-day has the inestimable advantage of 
education. No; he’has not. Educated the children are not, they are 
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pressed through ‘ Standards,’ which exact a certain acquaintance with A B C, 
and pothooks and figures; but educated they are not in the sense of the 
development of iheir latent capacities, so as to make them capable for the 
discharge of their duties in life. The new generation can read, no doubt. 
Otherwise, where would be the sale of ‘ Sixteen-string Jack,’ ‘ Dick Turpin,’ 
and the like? But take the girls; who can pretend that the girls whom our 
schools are now turning out are half as well: educated for the work of life as 
their grandmothers were at the same age? How many of all these mothers 
of the future know how to bake a loaf, or wash their clothes? Except 
minding the baby—a task that cannot be evaded—what domestic training 
have they received to qualify them for being in the future the mothers of 
babies themselves 4 

_ And even‘the schooling, such as it is, at what expense is it often imparted ! 
the rakings of the human cesspool are brought into the schoolroom, and 
mixed up with your children. Your little ones, who never heard a foul 
word, and who are not only innocent, but ignorant, of all the horrors of vice 
and sin, sit for hours side by side with little ones whose parents are habitu- 
ally drunk, and play with others whose ideas of merriment are gained from 
the familiar spectacle of the nightly debauch by which their mothers earn 
the family bread. It is good, no doubt, to learn A BC, but it is not so good 
that in acquiring these indispensable rudiments your children should also 
acquire the vocabulary of the harlot and the corner-boy. I speak only of 
what I know, and of that which has been brought home to me as a matter 
of repeated complaint by my officers, when I say that the obscenity of the 
talk of many of the children of seme of our public schools could hardly be 
outdone even in Sodom and Gomorrah.” 


It is in no unfriendly spirit, but with a strong desire to promote 
the success of General Booth’s effort, that the following criticisms are 
made. There is in it a potentiality for good, and it is therefore more 
necessary to point out where it seems either inadequate or injudicious ; 
especially because of the unfavourable records of past efforts made by 
religious associations for the temporal benefit of the poor. 

There is at least some truth in the cynical remark once made that 
“ two-thirds of the efforts of the wise are needed to correct the 
mischievous effects of the acts of the benevolent.” It is rarely 
indeed that the efforts of any religious body to relieve the temporal 
necessities of the poor have resulted in the end beneficially for the 
poor themselves, and therefore a scheme which is started on the 
assumption “ that all who care for the salvation of the poor may 
make up their minds that they will fail unless the poor are put in a 
position in which they can work and eat, and have a decent room to 
sleep in,” approaches dangerously near to the principle which in the 

‘past, and even at the present time, is responsible for the widespread 
existence of mendicancy. 

The first thought that occurs regarding this scheme is the total 
inadequacy of the amount asked for. General Booth estimates that 
the class to be dealt with number over three millions, or about one-tenth 
of the population ; and he states he is prepared to grapple with the 
problem if he has £100,000 down, and an assured income of £30,000 
ayear. Of course, this is only as a beginning, and he would exclude 
persons who are at present cared for by the State or by charitable 
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institutions ; but when it is considered that one in a hundred of the 
three millions would form an army of 30,000 people, the idea of 
reclaiming them at the rate of £1 per year per head is hardly reason- 
able. Moreover, the author does not seem to realise the greatest 
difficulty that he will have to contend with, To quote again from his 
book :—“ A hungry out-of-work stands before your door and asks for 
leave to labour in order that he may have a chance to live: the first step 
is to take that hungry workless wight and give him some food and a 
shelter for the night. At 4d. a head, supper, breakfast, and bed can 
be provided for all the out-of-works in the land; if the applicant has, 
not £d., he must do fourpennyworth of work to pay for his bed and 
board.” This will meet the case of single men and women; but what 
if the hungry out-of-work hes a wife and five or six children, which 
will most probably be the case? No shelters that General Booth can 
supply will provide for these women and children as well as for the 
father, even in ordinary times; and to exact sufficient Jabour from 
the father to pay for shelter and food for the family, even at 4d. a 
head, would be absolutely impossible. It is not the “ hungry out-of- 
work who stands before your door and asks for leave to labour in 
order that he may have a chance to live,” that is society’s greatest 
difficulty, though hitherto no adequate attempt has been made even to 
deal with these; but it is the hungry’out-of-work with a wife and 
family, who claims sustenance for them as well as for himself. This 
is the problem which even General Booth’s scheme does not solve. 

The next proposal of General Booth is the establishing of labour- 
yards or factories where the penniless unemployed would be engaged 
in such rough and simple industries es chopping wood, making mats, 
sewing sacks, &c.; this is no doubt piuctivable if carried out on a 
moderate scale, but the difficulty of the problem is not only in the 
existence of the wives and families, but that if any large number of 
this class were to seek General Booth’s shelters, the simple industries 
which he names, and which, in fact, are the only industries on 
which this class could be employed, would glut the market with the 
goods they produced, and this would drive an equal number of men 
and women employed outside in such industries into the ranks of the 
unemployed. General Booth seems to make the same mistake as‘the 
Socialist leaders who, when work is slack, clamour for the opening of 
public workshops by the authorities ; they ignore the reason for these 
labourers being out of work—namely, that there is a glut in the 
market for such articles as they produce, and that to manufacture a 
surplus stock would simply mean to make prices unprofitable, and 
thereby to close the factories where such work is being carried on. 

In his chapter on the new hope for fallen women, General Booth 
falls into an error very common with philanthropists—namely, that of 
making the condition of the fallen more desirable than that of those 
amongst their own class who have not yielded to temptation. 
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There is not one word which General Booth states with regard 
to this class that is not true, and no part of his book is more worthy 
of attention, yet his proposals are open to serious objection. Refer- 
ring with regret to the fact that the only outlet for the reclaimed is 
bookbinding and domestic service, he proposes to employ them on 
fruit farms and other industries on the land, ultimately finding them 
husbands ; forgetting that such a life, while, ho doubt, it would be 
pleasant to many of these women, would be equally delightful to 
hundreds of thousands, not only of those in domestic service, but of 
those also engaged in the monotonous drudgery of needlework, box- 

_ making, and other similar occupations. If, as no doubt would be the 
case, many such applied to be sent to these fruit farms, would the 
General be prepared to say, “ No, this pleasant life is not for you; it is 
only for those who have qualified themselves by the degradation of 
the streets that it is provided.” 

Another questionable part of the scheme is the proposal for the 
erection of modern suburban villages. His plan is that arrangements 
should be made for the erection of from 1000 to 2000 houses on a given 
piece of land in a healthy situation, some ten or twelve miles from 
London,,which houses he proposes to let at 8s. 6d. a week, getting 
the railway companies to carry the labourers at from 6d. to 1s. æ 
week ; he suggests also that some landownérs might be willing to give 
a hundred acres with a view to improving their surrounding property. 
This is hardly likely, considering that such land is worth from three to . 
five hundred pounds an acre already, and that such a mass of cottages as 
he proposes would deteriorate, not advance, the value of the surrounding 
property ; and it is equally unlikely that the railways would be willing 
to carry their passengers at the rate of a penny for twelve miles. In 
this scheme the General seems to entirely overlook two important 
points ; first, that the separation of the poor from those in better cir- 
cumstances is undoubtedly one of the greatest evils of the present time, 
and that his plan would aggravate the evil; secondly, that the empty- 
ing of the localities in which the poor now live would by itself do little 
good, as their places would speedily be filled with the offscourings of 
foreign nations—those helpless paupers who, organised by the sweater, 
do so much to destroy the value of English labour. 

A far more practical way of obtaining the end aimed at would be to 
compel railway companies to supply more frequent and better accom- 
modation for the working classes, leaving the builders to supply the 
-demand for cottage accommodation which would then exist. There is 
no doubt that at present the management of many of the suburban 
railways calls. for legislative interference; it is true that, under 
compulsion, they ran workmen’s trains ; but, for the most part, they 
supply the poorest accommodation and the fewest possible opportunities. 
Especially is this the case with the South-Eastern and the London, 
Chatham, and Dover Railways, who could, if they were willing, im- 
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mensely relieve the overcrowded districts of London. The whole 
system of suburban railway traffic is in urgent need of reform ; the 
Legislature has practically given a monoply of certain districts to cettain 
railways, and where competition does not exist the directors of some of 
these lines treat the community with the most scandalous want of 
consideration. Not only the workmen in the workmen’s trains, but 
even the first-class passengers are subjected to an amount of discom- 
fort and annoyance which, except for the characteristic indolence of 
Englishmen, would not be endured. The disgraceful character of 
many of the carriages, the overcrowding, tho dilatoriness, and, in 
case of foggy weather, the wearisome delay to which the 
passengers are subjected, cause an aggregate of suffering which is 
hardly realised. Sir Edward Watkin and Mr. James S. Forbes, and 
their co-directors, who are practically autocrats, while able to find any 
amount of money for ruinous litigation, have no consideration what- 
ever for those who, where no competition exists, are entirely at their 
mercy, and whose just claims they treat with scandalous indifference: 
It is quite time that the power and action of Parliament should be 
brought to bear upon these cynical directors, and that railway com- 
panies should be taught that, if they have privileges, they have alsd® 
duties to the public to perform. 

Those parts of General Booth’s scheme which are open to unfavour- 
able criticism are, however, not essential to it, but are such as may 
be modified and corrected as matters progress, if, as General Booth 
says, on mature consideration and consultation with practical men, it 
is found they can be improved upon. ; 

It is not necessary to consider the proposed extension of his 
‘rescue and preventive homes, refuges for children, and prison 
missions ; such institutions are all pxcellent, and there are many 
already-in existence although there is without doubt great need 
for their extension. There ig no reason why those already supporting 
such agencies should transfer their money to the Salvation Army, 
but rather that each agency should try and perfect its work in 
its own way. It would indeed be disastrous if General Booth’s 
book should cripple the many agencies for good now existing. 
Such a result is possible. The book itself is touchingly and 
powerfully written, and the scheme set forth is fascinating. It 
is sincerely to be hoped, however, that, without thus limiting the 
support already given to existing charities, the million required by 
General Booth will be forthcoming. In its essential parts the scheme 
is certainly the best that has ever yet been proposed to meet and 
reclaim the outcast of society, and to restore to value the now useless 
flotsam and jetsam which is such a disgrace and danger to society. That 
a large number of the outcast homeless class can be reclaimed has been 
proved, not only by the experience of the Salvation Army, but by that 
of the Church Army, and of other agencies. The great difficulty is how 
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to maintain them when reclaimed. It is this part of the scheme which 

` distinguishes the new departure of General Booth—namely, the unign of 
the temporary shelter, the workshop, the labour-yard, the home farm, and 
the colony, all worked by an army of workers such as no other agency 
can command, as part of one complete plan, and, last though not 
least, controlled by one master mind that has already shown unique 
powers of organisation. 

The shelter for the outcast and the work test are not new; the men- 
dicant farms in Holland and Germany have long existed ; the colony 
over the sea has often been projected; but the union of the three 

. carried out by an army of Christian workers, obeying the orders of 
‘one master mind, has never yet been tried, and is full of hope for the 
outcasts of English society, because it is based upon the great ‘prin- 
ciple which St. Paul enunciated, “put the Church so long forgot— If 
any man will not work, neither let him eat.” 

The first of the immediate objects which General Booth aims at 
accomplishing is to provide a sufficient number of shelters in each district 
of London, in which every homeless and destitute man or woman 
for the small but sufficiently remunerative price of 4d., or, failing the 

“money, for an equivalent in work, may obtain a sufficiency of tea, 
coffee, or cocoa, and bread, for supper and breakfast, washing accom- l 
modation, and a shake-down on a mattress in a dormitory warmed to 
sixty degrees. In connection with each shelter a workshop is to be 
established, in which those absolutely destitute will be able to earn 
the 4d. needed for their bed and board. This requirement of payment 
is a fundamental part of the scheme, and differentiates it from most 
charitable shelters, in that it helps the poor without demoralising them. 
Attached to each shelter is a Jabour-yard for those who desire to 
remain until they are qualified for and can obtain outside work ; the 
fundamental rule being still strictly enforced, that the food and shelter 
for each day must be fully earned by real work before they are 
received. i 

The question naturally arises, in what way do these shelters differ 
from the casual wards already provided by the Poor Law authorities ? 
The differences are essential. The principle on which the casual 
wards are conducted is to make them as disagreeable as possible, so 
that none shall resort to them but those who are in the last extremity 
of want. Though hard, this is a right principle, for, otherwise, 
the idle and vicious would soon make them centres of corruption ; and 
if the wards were too comfortable, this would only increase the vaga- 
bond class. It is possible severity has been carried too far, but severity 
is certainly necessary. A similar difficulty prevails in all State- 
supported institutions for the relief of poverty, as no discrimination 
can be allowed to the officials without opening the door to great 
abuses ; thus, all applicants must be treated alike, even though the 
rules are made for rogues. ‘The result, however, is, that in the whole 
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of London onty 1180 persons are on an average found in the casual 
wards, whilst the vast majority of the homeless prefer even to sleep 
in the open air. ; 

A still greater difference between the two systems will be found in 
the administration of the proposed shelters. The control of the 
casual ward must needs be mechanical, perfunctory, and formal. 
There can be little, if any, attempt to deal with the occupants as 
individuals, to appeal to their hearts, or to endeavour to help them to 
rise again; and the respectable poor, if only they possess a few 
coppers, are ineligible. In the shelters proposed by General Booth, as 
in those which he has already established, although work or pay is 
required, the former is not of a degrading character, and the latter 
is the smallest amount that will cover cost; whilst, instead of the 
gloom and solitude of the casual ward, the applicants enjoy the sym- 
pathy of the officers of the Salvation Army, many of whom have 
themselves been rescued from a similar abject condition. Further, 
the labour-yard attached to each shelter will support those willing to 
labour with the absolute necessaries of life till suitable work can be 
found for them. 

The second part of General Booth’s scheme is the establishment of 
a farm, and some small factories in connection with it, to which those 
who have proved themselves in the labour-yard really desirous of lead- 
ing a new life may be drafted. 

The third part is the establishment of farm colonies abroad, to 
which those fitted for emigration can be drafted, not on the plan of 
sending men and women abroad without any regard to their ability 
to earn a livelihood, but first to prepare a colony for the people, and 
then to prepare the people for the colony. 

It may be asked, does not the scheme of General Booth violate 
the laws of political economy ? If such indeed be the case, it must be 
given up, for any breach of these laws involves disaster. Lut is 
this so? ‘There is a curious confusion in the public mind in regard 
to political economy, and some philanthropic but not wise speakers 
and writers haye denounced it as if opposed to true charity; this is 
as reasonable as to denounce the multiplication-table. It is true 
philanthropists have often violated the laws of political economy, as, 
for instance, when a district is supplied with soup kitchens in which 
food is sold below its market value, or doles are given in aid of wages. 
The result of such a violation of the laws of political economy is dis- 
astrous. Such favoured men and women are enabled to live at a 
lower rate than those in other districts, and therefore are able to 
work cheaper, and under the pressure of the sweater wages are 
reduced all round. In General Booth’s scheme this mistake is 
carefully avoided, money or full money’s worth in work being rigidly 
demanded in exchange for what is given. 

Perhaps it may be objected that the workers who devote them- 
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selves to the reclaiming of the outcasts receive nò payment in 
exchange for the work given. Political economy has nothing to 
say to this. Political economy is but the scientific explanation of 
the laws which regulate exchange. ‘True charity, not the giving of 
money, but the visible expression of benevolent love which gives 
itself, is outside the laws of exchange. Political economy has nothing 
to say to it. It neither approves nor condemns such work as Father 
Damien’s amongst the lepers. These laws may, perhaps, extend 
further than we yet see; for it is somewhere, written that “ Whoso- 
ever will seek to save his life shall lose it, but whosoever is willing to 
lose his life shali quicken it.” This, however, is beyond the question. 

It is true that General Booth’s scheme, even if he were able fully 
to carry out all he proposes, would still fail to accomplish his ideal. 
Some of the most important parts of this problem are not touched 
by it, such as over-population on account of the large families of 
the thriftless classes, and the violent fluctuations in trade, which at 
times create a demand for goods sufficient to employ every worker ; 
and at other times render such goods unsaleable, thus throwing multi- 
tudes ont of employment. But without doubt this scheme will, if 
thoroughly carried out, rescue thousands of our fellow-creatures from 
misery and despair, and may help indirectly to solve even these other 
problems. Every man in whom a spark of humanity remains cannot 
but sleep more peacefully from the knowledge that no poor wretch need 
pass the night on the pavement, that no poor miserable need’ plunge 
intg the cold river because 


“ Near a whole city full 
Home she has none.” 


To bring the submerged tenth out of the dark forest demands many 
agencies, and cannot indeed be done without calling in the action of 
Government—not indeed to create, but to repress. . 

The State cannot reclaim drunkards, but it can close the gin-palaces 
and dram-shops, which draw the weak and wretched to their destruc- 
tion as surely as the flame fascinates the moth, and which exist 
quite contrary to the intention of the law. This was to provide 
houses of refreshment sufficient for the needs of each neighbourhood, 

but the owners of-these palaces have banished refreshment and turned 
` their houses into mere drinking-places, which serve no useful purpose, 
but enrich some few pérsons at the expense of the community through 
the ruin and degradation of the most helpless class. 

The State should not build houses for the poor, but it can and 
should compel owners of houses to keep them in a sanitary condition, 
and also punish overcrowding with severity. 

The State cannot regulate wages, but it can prevent the influx of 
- pauper foreigners who, under the control of the sweater, reduce them 
to starvation level. 

The State should not build railways, but it can compel those to 
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whom it has given a monopoly of conveyance to provide reasonable 
facilities for the working classes. . 

The State cannot make men and women virtuous, but it can punish 
those who tempt, or, still worse, drive by cruelty or deceit others, 
especially the young, into immorality or crime, 

- The State should not provide pure literature, but it can punish'the 
scoundrels who, by means of licentious pica or immoral books, 
corrupt the innocent and unwary. 

, Philanthropists can do much if they will allow the ee to be 
guided by the head. Christian Churches can do more when they 
fully realise the two great truths that lie at the root of their faith ; 
the brotherhood" of mankind, however the classes may be separated by 
social distinctions, culture, or position; and, above all, that the 
essence of Christianity is the openiztg of a door of hope to the miserable 
and the lost. 

General Booth’s scheme is in its essential parts grand in its con- 
ception, and is practicable in its proposals. It is well worthy of the 
warmest support of every one who recognises the terrible and now 
_ hopeless condition in which the lowest classes exist in this rich city. 
It is the first attempt ever made to deal on anything like an adequate 
scale, or in a comprehensive manner, with the miserable outcasts that 
haunt our streets by day and by night. We may ignore their 
existence, 'or draw our curtains closely, and philosophise on the com- 
forting doctrine that evolution will in the long run, even ont of such 
misery, produce beneficial effects, and that by the destruction of these 
unhappy ones the survival of the fittest will be secured. Or we may 
quiet our consciences with the belief that these poor wretches are but 
reaping a just punishment for having violated either the laws of 
Nature or the law of God, whichever we may recognise as the supreme ` 
ruler of the universe. 

But it is folly thus to close our eyes to the misery around us. If 
we do so, sooner or later we shall certainly be disturbed, like the lady 
in Hood’s poem, by those 

“Horrible things with shady wings, 
That came and fitted Tünd RA 


For the blind and orippled are there, ‘ 

And the babe that pines for food, 

And the houseless man ; and the widow poor 
Who begs to bury the dead.” 


Or we may understand too late the parable regarding one who left 
Lazarus at his gate covered with sores, and afterwards found that, 
whilst retribution for cruel selfishness always overtakes communities 
and nations in this age, if sometimes only overtakes the individual 
in the age to come. ; 
Francis PEEK. 
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ALEXANDER VINET.“ 


LEXANDER VINET is the leading figure of French Protestantism 

in the nineteenth century. Others may have had a more 
potent or more dazzling eloquence, a purer style, a more precise or 
' ample erudition; but nowhere among French-speaking Protestant 
authors do we find one who can be ranked as his equal in force, and 
wealth, and originality of thought. Not one among them has 
exerted such an influence over his contemporaries; not one among 
them has so perfectly represented the Protestant spirit in its best 
estate. The most convincing testimony to the value of his work is 
the slow but steady progress of his fame. While many a hterary 
reputation flashes out on a sudden, blazes for an instant, and then 
‘is gone like a meteor, that of Vinet, confined at first within the 
narrow limits of French Switzerland and Protestant France, has 
gradually overlapped these bounds, till he has found his place, both 
as a critic and a moralist, among the authors who are most read, 
most quoted, and, I may add, most plagiarised. While other authors 
have owed their success to the advantages of’ their position, to the 
noisy applause of the press or the salon, to the place they, occupied 
in the Parisian world, that sole dispenser and guardian of earthly 
fame, Vinet passed his life away from France, and found scope for 
his energies in the most modest arena—teaching first'in the Gymnase 
and then in the University of Bâle, and afterwards at the Academy — 
* “The Life and Writings of Alexander Vinet,” by Laura M. Lane, with Introduction 

by the Ven Archdeacon Farrar. Edinburgh: T, & T. Claik. 1890 —“Etude sur 
Alexandre Vinet, c11tique littéraire,” par Louis Molines. Paris: Fischbacher. 1890.— 
‘“‘ Alexandre Vinet, Histoire de sa Vie et de ses Ouviages,” pur C. Rambert. 3rd ed. 
Lausanne: G. Bridel.—‘‘ Esprit d'Alexandre Vinet : Pens6es et Réflexions extraites de 
tous ses ouvrages pede qúelqmes ‘MSS. inédits,” par J. F Astié. Lausanne: G Bridel.— 


E. de Pressensé, “ A. Vinet d'après sa correspondance inédite ayec H. Lutteroth,” Revue 
Chrétienne, 1890.—O. Gréard, “Edmond Schérer.” Paris: Hachette. 1890. 
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of Lausanne. He did nothing to create a sensation, or to advertise 
himself; he published little—having, indeed, no time to give to his 
work that finish and perfection of form of which he had the instinct 
and the perception rather than the mastery; and almost all his 
books have been brought out since his death, from his own notes or 
those of his pupils. Yet, notwithstanding all these unfavourable 
conditions, and the long neglect he had suffered in France as a semi- 
alien, or, worse than that, a sort of provincial or suburban author— 
a neglect from which even the admiration of judges like Chateau- 
briand, Ste. Beuve, or Michelet had not been able to rescue him—he 
has at last obtained his place among the great French writers by his 
own sole merit. The most notable men of the younger generation— 
MM. Brunetiére, Faguet, Desjardins, Chantavoine—speak of him as 
a master, and a master who teaches how to live as well as how to 
think. The exclusively Swiss or Protestant reputation he once 
enjoyed has grown into a reputation as wide as France. And it will . 
not stop there; for the value of Vinet’s works depends on no 
accident of form or charm of style;. it rests rather on their pro- 
fundity of thought and truth of feeling, and especially on the 
intimate union between the work and the man, iy between the teaching 
and the life. 

Miss Lane’s book will certainly, do much to popularise Vinet in 
England. The “Studies of Pascal,” and the “History of French 
Literature in the Eighteenth Century,” had already been translated 
into English; but to appreciate Vinet you must know his life, you | 
must be made acquainted with his character, the character of one of 
the noblest souls that ever lived ; and Miss Lane is an excellent guide. 
She has read everything that Vinet has written, and everything that 
has been written about him. She has thoroughly understood him, 
and, what is better, she has thoroughly loved him, which indeed is 
the best way of understanding. For her own guidance she has had 
Rambert’s biography, an admirable book; and she- has not concealed 
her obligations to it. In many places her work could only be a trans- 
lation or condensation of Rambert, adapted’ for the English reader. 
But, not to speak of the tact and dexterity with which this work of 
adaptation has been carried out, the book is, after all, no mere com- 
pilation. It not only contains a large number of extracts from the 
correspondence and writings of Vinet, but it gives a.far larger place 
‘than Rambert does to the analysis of his works, and indicates far 
more clearly the gradual changes of his thought, and the hiatuses and 
imperfections of that rich nature. Thus, her book may be read with 
pleasure and profit even after Rambert; and this is no slight praise 
to give. 

While Miss Lane was thus offering to the British Hable a faithful 
and sympathetic account of the life of Vinet, M. Louis Molines was 
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taking “ Vinet as a Critic” for the subject of a thesis- for the 
doctorat-és-lettres, brilliantly argued before the University of Mont- 
pellier. This fact has its importance. It shows how high an estimate 
the leaders of University education must have of Vinet’s position as a 
critic, that they should count him worthy to be subjected to five 
hundred pages of serious analysis. It means that he has taken his 
place among the classics of criticism, and that his place is sufficiently 
his own to have to be delimited and defined. 

Looking at the multiform career of Vinet as a writer, a teacher, 
a pastor, and a politician, at the very various assemblage of 
his works, and the different sorts of influence he exercised, one 
almost hesitates to say what he was most, and which of these 
characters it is that gives the fundamental unity to his life and 
thought. That such a unity is nôt wanting is proved by the wonderful 
harmony of idea and opinion which one perceives at once in all he 
wrote and all he did. But which is the leading character? Is he 
first of all the literary man or the philosopher, the theologian, the 
religious reformer, or the ecclesiastical innovator ? 

Literary he was to the backbone. To the study and teaching of 
literature he devoted the greater part of his labours as professor and 
as author, For twenty years he was professor of French language 
and literature at Bile; for two years (1844—1846) he occupied the 
chair of French Tésratare’: in the Academy of Lausanne; and during 
his whole life he never ceased to writé reviews for periodicals such as 
Le Semeur and the Revue Suisse. It is from these lectures and articles 
that his best known works have been compiled—the lectures on 
“ Blaise Pascal,” on the “French Moralists,” on the “ Poets of the 
Time of Louis XTV.,” on the “ Literature of the Eighteenth and Nine- 
teenth Centuries,” and on the ‘“‘ Great Protestant Preachers.” It was 
in the course of his work as a teacher that he compiled his admirable 
collection of choice excerpts, ‘‘ La Chrestomathie,” of which a twelfth 
complete edition was brought out by M. Rambert between 1876 and 
1883. The collection is divided into three parts, intended for child- 
hood, youth, and manhood, and is furnished with two introductions, 
which serve to show what Vinet might have done.if he had given him- 
self entirely to literature. It also contains a paper on French litera- 
ture, in which he crowds into the space of eighty pages a complete, 
precise, and brilliant sketch of the literary history of France, and a 
letter on the history of language generally, and of the French language 
in particular, which shows how deep and penetrating had been his 
study of language and of style. His literary sensibility was extremely 
fine, and at an early stage of his career it was evidently a question 
with him whether he should not dedicate his life to literature. “I 
cannot express,” he wrote in 1818, “ the exquisite joy I feel in being per- 
mitted to give myself, without restraint, to the study of literature..... 
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How magnificent is this study, which embraces all that is best and 
highest, and which is associated by a magic bond with all the faculties of 
man.” Even on his deathbed, he had the “‘ Girondins” of Lamartino 
read to him. Recognising, as he did, that “la gloire de Pesprit et du 
bien dire est un des plus terribles démons,” he nevertheless regarded 
the love of style as one form of the love of trath. “To put the 
truth badly,” he said, “is to do her an injustice; it is refusing her 
that which belongs to her.’ “The lover of truth must be the lover of 
the beautiful.” i 
Yet, large as was the share of literature in the life of Vinet, it was 
not the object of his life. “His love for literature was not solely or 
mainly a delight in it for its own sake. The essential point to him 
was this, that ‘literature has mani for its subject and man for its 
object” ; that itis ‘ bigs echo of life,” “ the expression of society” ; that 
it “ humanises science,” and reproduces, under an ideal form, the life of » 
humanity. He saw in literature “ that indefatigable messenger who, 
to the general store of truth and utility, brings in the true and the 
useful transformed into the image of the beautiful—the Beautiful, 
which is, perhaps, the True in all its truth, in all its lustre, with all 
its radiations.” Even in the study of style, he was still on the search 
for man. “The analysis of expression,” he said, “is the study of 
the human mind ; rhetoric itself is a form of psychology. This is 
the serious side of literature; and yet so many readers come to it for 
nothing but pleasure and amusement.” Art had its value, in his eyes, 
as the apocalypse of life, of nature, of man. “ Art,” to him, “is 
man himself.” ‘The mission of Art, as of Christianity, is to bring us 
back to Nature.” Thus it is that art is interesting to him only so far 
as it leads to the study of’ man; and he feels an instinctive distrust 
for the search after mere beayty of form. Ho sees “agreab snare” 
in the literary gift; he protests against the idea of a purely esthetic 
culture, because to be an artist and nothing else ‘‘ requires a degree of 
impartiality in which conscience can hardly acquiesce.” Throughout 
all his labours as the critic and histérian of French literature, we find 
him, with all his sensitiveness to the splendours of style, the wealth of 
imagery, and the power and fertility of genius, seeking for some other 
thing in the works that he appraises, above and beyond their mere 
literary or artistic excellence. While some see in them the pursuit 
and realisation of a certain artistic ideal, and others the product of 
given historical and social conditions, and others, again, the expression 
of the individual temperament and personality, Vinet watches ever 
for the revelation of the human soul, one and infinitely manifold, occu- 
pied in the search for truth. The thing that interests him in the 
books isthe permanent substratum of moral trath contained in them. 
He perceives in them, not so much the variations of taste from age to 
age, as the adventures of the human soul in its pursuit of the ideal 
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and the absolute. It was natural, therefore, that he should attach but a 
secondary importance to the perfection and finish of hisown works. They 
were acts, not words; the acts of the teacher, the preacher, the apostle. 
His critical and historical works are reproductions of his lessons and 
lectures, or reprints of review articles, contributed, not to magazines 
indifferent to doctrine, like the Revue des Deux BMondes, but to reviews 
devoted, like Le Semeur, to the propagation of moral and religious ideas. 
The greater part of his books were, as I have already said, not even 
published during his life, but after his death, often from notes taken 
by his pupils. In their composition as well as in their language they 
bear the mark of the imperfect conditions under which they sprang to 
light. Moreover, there was no time in Vinet’s life during which he 
gave himself entirely to literary work. He never forgot that his 
studies had in the first instance been undertaken with a view to the 
pastorate, and not a year passed withont his preaching or writing on 
religious or ecclesiastical subjects. With the single exception of the 
‘ Chrestomathie,” the books he published during his lifetime are all 
either collections of sermons, or treatises on religious or social ethics, 
or polemical theology. Even his holidays and visits to watering-places 
were but another opportunity for giving play to his pastoral activity. 
Finally, he became for seven years (from 1887 to 1844) professor of 
practical theology at Lausanne; and his last two years, from 1845 to 
1847, were almost entirely taken up with the founding of a free 
church and a free Theological Faculty. Amidst all the hurry and 
harass and difficulty of a life crowded with absorbing occupations, 
often with heavy material anxieties and cruel trials, with the cares of 
uncertain health, and with the worry of incessant controversy, Vinet 
had neither the leisure nor the inclination to become an artist. He has 
left behind him some admirable passages, and nowhere anything trite 
or mediocre ; he abounds in clever touches, in picturesque and poetical 
imagery, in forcible and felicitous expressions ; and this for the simple 
reason that he thinks his thoughts in his own way, and has a powerful 
mind and strong convictions; but, except a few fragments like that 
on Bourdaloue, the ‘Discours sur la Littérature Francaise,” a few 
reviews and a few sermons, he produced nothing that could be called 
finished. He had too much to say; and he never had time to say it 
broadly and completely out. Hence his obscurities, inadequacies, and 
awkwardnesses. He says himself, with perhaps an excess of modesty, 
“ I gm not one of those writers who are born translated ; ; Somebody 
will have to translate me. And somebody will translate me, if what 
Ihave written is worth the trouble.” It is not true that he needs 
translating ; but it is true that, to understand and appreciate him, he 
demands a certain amount’of effort and application. But one is amply 
rewarded for one’s pains by the moral and intellectual profit to be 
derived from the contact. 
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But if Vinet was not, properly speaking, a scholar, still less was he 
a philosopher. This is not saying that he was actually incapable of 
philosophic speculation ; and, as a matter of fact, his writings con- 
tain more profound thinking and more pregnant views of man and 
the universe than the works of many a fashionable philosophiser ; but 
for systematic philosophy he had neither the taste nor, apparently, the 
necessary power of abstraction. His mind, so marvellously at home in 
the complexities, the subtleties, the transformations, the mysteries of 
human life, had no craving for the naked clearness of rational proof, 
no sense of the rigours of absolute logic. The reason, in him, was 
dominated by the imagination and the heart ; and this domination was 
rendered more imperious by the constant illness to which he was 
subject from his twenty-fifth year onward, and which kept his moral 
sensibilities in perpetual tension. How resolutely he could set aside 
the exigencies of reason and of logic may be seen in the following 
passage on the divinity of Christ and the mystery of redemption: 

“ In order to feel the immensity of love and goodness that is involved in 
the work of redemption, it is essential not to lose sight of the fact that, to 
avoid striking humanity, God strikes Himself in that which is: dearest to 
Him. If God had been represented to us as indifferent in the choice of a 
victim, where would be the moral side of redemption? Neither justice nor 
mercy is satisfied by such a course of action. But if God strikes Himself 
they are entirely conciliated. ... . Theologians dó well to insist on the 
idea that the sacrifice of Christ was a voluntary act. But the merit of 
having willed the salvation of man by His blood is no less of God. If the 


Son came to suffer, the Father sent Him. There is as much love in one 
as in the other.” 


The great speculative thinkers have been either celibates devoted 
to the task of thought (as Descartes, Spinoza, Kant), or men in a 
comfortable and prosperous position which.left ihe mind at liberty, 
as was the case with Hegel. Vinet had‘to struggle with poverty and 
illness. He had married for love, and his affection for the noble 
woman he had chosen occupied a great place in his life, and was the 
source of many joys and of many griefs. He had but two children, 

. both of them invalids, feeble in body and mind—a son, condemned to 
a precarious existence and a mediocre position, and a daughter, whom 
he tenderly loved, and who was taken from him at'the age of seven- 
teen. Add to this the political and religious conflicts in which he was 
engaged both at Bale and at Lausanne, and it is easy to see that the 
conditions were not favourable to speculative thought. Not only did he 
take no pleasure in reasoning on abstract principles, but it appears 
that he gave but little place to pure philosophy in his reading and 
research ; and in his writings it has hardly any place at all. The truth 
is, that under the pressure of his early beliefs, his experience of life, 
and the cravings of an affectionate nature, he had constructed a theory 
of the conditions of the search for truth which allowed him to neglect 
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the exercise of the pure reason, and make it give place altogether to 
that of the practical reason. In this also he followed the strong bias 
of his nature, which, as it found in literature not so much the revela- 
tion of the beautiful as the revelation of life and of man, so also 
sought in philosophy not an abstract and logical structure, a 
mechanism of thought, but an explanation of life in its entirety, a 
doctrine which should satisfy the whole man, heart as well as mind. 
He would not admit that the intellect is the only factor in the search 
for truth. “ The mind which reasons and concludes,” he said, “ is 
nothing without the soul which divines. The intuitions of the soul 
are the data on which the reason has to work.” “ Love is, perhaps, 
the vitalising principle of knowledge.” “ Germany has impaired the 
scientific purity of science by separating it too much from life; in 
the man of science himself it has* too severely isolated the scientist 
and the man. It has excluded from the domain of scientific effort 
the hnman heart, human interests, the human conscience. Rejecting 
` these, the intellect deprives itself of its most legitimate and indis- 
pensable auxiliaries ; it flings aside, as it were, at pleasure, some of 
the most essential elements in the solution of the problem.” The 
essence of thought was, with Vinet, not the mere exercise of the 
reason, but “ moral thought, the reasoning of the conscience.” It is 
on this authority of conscience that he builds up the belief in God; 
it is in the consonance of Christianity with the affirmations of the 
conscience and the instincts of the heart that he finds the demonstra- 
tion of Christian truth. As he himself so admirably puts it: 


“« What is conscience, if there be no Godt What is conscience, if it be 
not the Agent and Resident of God within us? If we are so unhappy as not 
to be able to endure the idea of God, while yet we have not renounced the 
idea of duty, we must of necessity, whether we like it or not, personify con- 
science, and confer upon it an authority over us.” 

“Conscience is not ourselves; it is against us; therefore it is something 
other than ourselves, But if it is other than ourselves, what can it be but 
God? And if it be God, we must give it the honour due to God ; we can- 
not reverence the sovereign less than the ambassador, If God has designed 
an end for us, that end cannot be outside Himself.” ' 


In point of fact, while he spoke of the conscience and the heart as 
the necessary coadjutors of the reason, while he urged that the search 
for truth must be the effort of the whole man—heart, conscience, 
understanding—-and not of the reason alone, Vinet was really 
making the reason the coadjutor of the conscience, and admitting it 
only to a subordinate and ancillary place, its task being simply to 
explain and justify the creed accepted by the heart. It is on this 
ground that Vinet cannot, properly speaking, be called a philosopher. 
You hardly ever find in him a rational deduction in its pure severity ; 
all his reasoning is blurred by the haloes of the heart and the 
imagination. No doubt one can, by dint of a little determination, 
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discover in him the broad outlines of the system of Kant—on the one 
hand, the pure reason, incapable of knowing anything outside itself 
or of judging anything except in accordance with its own laws; and, 
on the other hand, the practical reason, which has power to con- 
struct the moral world and the universe out of the immediate intui- 
tions of the conscience. But Vinet never undertakes for himself the 
analysis of the pure reason; while, on the other hand, he does not 
attribute to the conscience, singly and by itself, the same virtue that 
Kant does. With Kant the conscience is the revelation of the moral 
law, which every one bears within him. With Vinet it is, taken by 
itself, only the general sentiment of obligation, the confused print of 
the divine hand which has been laid upon us; and we still need a 
fresh touch of that guiding hand to lead us to the truth. At this 
point Vinets view approximates mofe nearly to that of Pascal; and, 
indeed, he understood Pascal as no one had ever understood him 
before. He understood how, in Pascal, doubt could co-exist with 
faith ; since the scepticism of Pas.al is nothing else but the incapacity 
of the reason to penetrate, without the illumination of grace, into the 
region of morals and religion, The whole of the philosophy, and the 
whole of the apologetics of Vinet, may be summed up in the saying 
of Pascal: “ Le cœur a ses raisons que la raison ne connait pas.”* 
But while Pascal, with the hard logic of a geometrician, allows no 
modification of the doctrine of grace, and denies to man, apart from 
grace, not only the capacity of knowing and loving, but the power of 
obtaining even a glimpse of the truth, Vinet supposes a permanent 
revelation of truth within the human heart, a testimonium anime 
naturaliter Christiane. And thus, as in literature it was man alone 
that interested him, so philosophy is nothing to him but a revelation 
and a study of the human soul, especially on its emotional side. 
Reason without sentiment is an empty form. Feeling is “the generator 
of ideas.” It is as dangerous “‘ to substitute ideas for feelings as to sub- 
stitute words for ideas”; for the reasons to be adduced in favour of 
objective truth have their seat in the depths of the soul rather than 
in the domain of the understanding. Finally, philosophy leads back 
to the Ego ; all philosophies are subjective. The “moral state” alone 
` is a reality, and it is through its active energy that “there springs up 
in the darkness of metaphysical mysteries the dream we name 
philosophy.” We are not, therefore, wronging Vinet when we say 
that he makes but little account of philosophic speculation, and 
attaches a real value only to moral facts. 

And if Vinet is not a philosopher, so neither is he a theologian. 
The same causes which diverted him from speculative philosophy, 
alienated him also from theology, properly so called. It is, no doubt, 
with an exaggeration prompted by humility that he writes to M. 


* “The heart has its 1easons, of which the reason knows nothing.” 
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Lutteroth: “ I am nothing but an amateur who, in his moments of 
leisure, visits the shores of science as a stranger, without attempting 
to penetrate the interior of a country in which he does not even know 
the roads”; but under this exaggeration there lies a certain truth. 
The scientific requirements of his intellect were as slender as the moral 
cravings of his soul were great. He was not one of those for whom 
logical simplicity is a distinctive mark of truth. ‘Truth and life, to 
him, were synonyms; and life is everywhere complex and mysterious, 
a thing felt and seen, bat never to be demonstrated or explained. 
And if metaphysical and moral truth escape the frigid precision of 
analysis, how much more religious trath! Vinet shrank from sub- 
jecting the things of faith—that is to say, the things of the conscience 
and the heart—to the scholastic formule of dogmatic theology, to the 
artificial subtleties of exegesis. You may read the whole of his works 
from beginning to end without being quite certain what he thought 
on the essential points of Christian doctrine. Of course he believed in 
the divinity of Christ, in redemption, and in the inspiration of the 
Scriptures; but it would be impossible to say precisely what was his 
view of the doctrine of the Trinity, or of predestination, or expiation, 
or of questions of Biblical criticism generally. He speaks of the 
fall of Adam, and of Satan, and of demons; but who would dare to 
affirm that he believed in the personality of the devil or the legend of 
Paradise Lost? No; he accepted en bloc the traditional phrases of 
Protestant dogma, but he avoided going into their meaning, and kept 
as far as possible to the moral side of them, leaving the intellectual 
difficulty enveloped in a haze of mystery. Hence some of his friends 
and disciples, like M. Chavannes, have been able to maintain that 
Vinet remained all his lifé attached to evangelical orthodoxy, while 
others show him diverging more and more from the orthodox stand- 
point, and rising more and more into a spiritual mysticism which 
' finds in dogma a partial and symbolical representation of ineffable 
realities and of the invisible world. I think that those who take this 
latter view are the nearer to the truth; but I think also that Vinet 
himself never went so far as to formulate his opinions on these points. 
Partly as, the result of his suffering and over-burdened life, partly as the 
result of a certain intellectual timidity, he remained in a state of 
indecision, not, indeed, as to the essence of his beliefs, but as to their 
form. In the words he wrote in 18382, when declining a theological 
professorship at Geneva, he seems to me to give a characteristic and 
complete account of himself in this respect : 

` « Your letter has only made me feel more strongly my own incapacity. 
Of this incapacity you may form, so to speak, an à priori judgment, when F ` 
tell you that my studies at the Academy of Lausanne have been most feeble, 
most insignificant . . . . that I find myself committed to a career in which, 


if I have been to some extent useful to others, I certainly have not been so 
to myself ; that in fourteen years I have not made as much advance in 
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secured for me; that physical suffering has consumed a great part of 
my leisure time, and that I have been but poor economist of the rest... .. 
You want men who add to their virtue knowledge ; you want scientific 
theologians, equipped from head to heel... . . I am not one of these. My 
intellectual and physical forces are alike below the mark. But, above all, 
you want men of faith, Christians complete in every point, tried and faithful 
servants. Ah! sir, seek them elsowhere. You do not realise that he whom 
you summon to your Holy War is a Christian scarcely started on the 
heavenly way ; that there are gaps in his faith and deeper gaps in his life; 
that he does not go, but totters; does not speak, but lisps; does not will, 
but only would.” 


It is evident that Vinet here alludes to the torments of doubt of 
which he speaks in a letter of February of the same year: 


“ I have not gone deep enough. I have only skimmed the surface of the 
great problem. The needs of the centugy demand far more, if the intellectual 
torments of others equal those through which I have passed... .. I 
will try to redescend into my Tartarus. I will seek out some one of those 
insolent doubts, those fearful visions of the reason, from which I know of 
only one refuge. .... Have we reached the epoch when all must be said ? 


Must all the secrets of unbelief be revealed? Must we anticipate the 


objections which it has not owned fo itself? I cannot answer.” 


The state of mind described in this letter remained with Vinet, in 
some respects, to the end. No doubt his distress abated, and his 
faith became clearer and more serene; but he never succeeded in 
answering the objections of the reason in the name of reason itself, 
nor found in criticism the solution of the difficulties of criticism. 


He escaped them by resolutely retiring to other ground, by entrench- ` 


ing himself in the moral consciousness and in moral facts, and finding 
in the agreement between the cravings of conscience and the provisions 
of the Gospel a sufficient basis for belief. But he would have been 
afraid—he who speaks of himself as “ an ignoramus with a smattering 
of information ”—to accept one of those positions “ which require you 
to be systematically and officially convinced, believing, living ; in 
which you represent, by virtue of your office, the sum total of your 
public teaching.” He found no difficulty in accepting a little later, 
in 1837, the chair of practical theology at Lausanne—that is to say, 
of homiletic and catechetical theology; but he never would have 
accepted a chair of dogmatic theology or of exegesis. He would not 
have considered himself competent to fill such a post, and he would 
probably have shrunk from the necessity of scrutinising and solving 
the problems which had cost him such sore anguish and such 
visions of despair. 

At the very moment of Vinets death, -one of his dearest friends 
and companions in arms, Edmond Schérer, was undergoing that 
crisis of belief which Vinet had evaded by maintaining himself on 
the ground of practical Christianity, and giving up the vain pursuit 
of a rational Christian theory. Superficial observers have imagined 
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that Schérer and Vinet held the same religious conceptions, because 
Schérer, at the time when his orthodox belief in the authority 
of Scripture was beginning to give way, used for once the language 
of Vinet, and sought a foundation for faith in “the agreement ‘of our 
deepest feelings with the words of Jesus Christ.” But Schérer’s was 


‘a mind of a totally different type and temper from that of Vinet. ` 


He was not without the mystical instinct and inclination, but he was 
essentially an intellectualist. Even in the days of his greatest reli- 
gious fervour, he was dominated by his scientific and critical 
tendencies; “he was a philosopher end a theologian. He adopted the 
Calvinistic doctrines of the Revival, because he perceived in them 
not only the aliment of the religious life, but a rational explanation 
of the universe; and he believed himself to have found in the theory 
of inspiration, and the dogmas of the Fall and the Atonement, the 
immovable foundations of religion and morality, the necessary bases 
and buttresses of thé laws of conscience. He did not shrink from 
accepting the professorship of dogma and exegesis at the theological 
school of Geneva, from which Vinet had recoiled. But the deeper 
he went into that notion of objective authority which had seemed to 
him go solid, the more irresistibly it was forced upon him that the 
doctrine of the plenary inspiration of the Scriptures cannot stand 
against the criticism of the sacred text, and that the doctrines of 
the Fall and the Atonement, no longer resting upon the incorruptible 
text of a written revelation, cannot endure the searching: scrutiny of 
reason. Once launched upon this path, once driven to call in question 
the principle of authority, the idea of sin, the belief in the super- 
natural, Schérer, with his imperious need of clearness and of logical 
precision, could find no foothold short of the extreme consequences of 
his doubts—a universal scepticism, a recognition of the relativity of 
all knowledge, that of “moral law amongst the rest. In M Gréard’s 
beautiful little book on Schérer the tragic story of this conflict of 
faith and reason and conscience is told at length. He now turned his 
whole theological learning and subtlety, his whole dialectical acumen, 
to tho task of destroying the faith which had been for fifteen years 
his joy and his strength; and as he had taken for his original point 
of departure, not the individual conscience, but the external authority 
of a book and a dogma, it was inevitable that when that book was 
discovered to be fallible and that dogma false, the authority of con- 
science should be involved in their fall. It was quite otherwise with 
Vinet. His attitude with regard to the men and doctrines of the 
Revival is a proof of this. He began by being very hostile to them, 
because the was shocked at the narrow dogmatism of the Methodist 
preaching, at the morose tenacity with which they denied the 
. freedom of the soul and its noblest aspirations, in order to leave no 
room for anything but divine grace, and at the mechanical character 
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of their conceptions of faith and conversion. Later on, he was drawn 
to them by what he saw of the fruits of their teaching, the ardent piety 
they awaked in those around them, the power of their faith. Amidst 
the established churches of the Swiss Cantons, fast held in the 
slumber of’ traditional practices and the repetition of lifeless formule, 
the Revivalists had started a religioug movement of extraordinary 
intensity, and given to a crowd of hungry souls the boon of a per- 
sonal Christianity. To Vinet this was the essential thing, an individual 
faith sincerely accepted, sincerely professed, made a principle of life, 
and to which the truths of religion are not doctrines, but facts. But 
during the latter part of his life he realised afresh the things that 
separated him from the strict orthodoxy of the Methodist preach- 
ing, the narrowness and exaggeration of the Methodist theories of 
predestination and inspiration; antl he withdrew himself more and 
more from the harsh and hanghty dogmatism which tends not only to 
shock and repel the understanding, but to crush the spontaneity of 
the heart, and which turns religion into a theology, and puts a creed 
in the place of the Gospel. While Schérer in his craving for certainty 
had arrived at universal uncertainty, and, by way of escaping the con- 
tradictions between faith and reason, had come to the conclusion that 
everything is a contradiction, and that “no one assertion is any more 
trae than the exactly opposite assertion,” Vinet threw a veil over the 
uncertainties of reason and the difficulties of exegesis, and clung to the 
infallible revelations of conscience, and the living evidences of the 
truth of religion which are visible in the fruits of faith. One cannot 
but admire the dreary courage with which Schérer—‘ that Pascal 
wrong side out,” as M. Gréard truly calls him—tore from his heart 
the beliefs which were dear to him, and surrendered them as a 


‘+ homage to truth, as a duty to sincerity ; bat can we deny that Vinet’s 


was the better and the wiser choice ? 

After what has been said, it cannot be so very difficult to under- 
stand the character, and at the samo time the limits and defects, of 
the religious influence of Vinet, and to determine how far he can 
justly be called a religious reformer. He was not one of those who, 
like Wesley and Whitfield, or like some pietistic preachers in our own 
day, draw the multitudes after them, stir the soul of a nation to its 
depths, and open out new channels of religious life; nor was he 
one of those who by the power of their speech and thought have 
created new Churches—the reformers and heresiarchs, like Calvin, or 
like Socinus. He says himself: “I can speak only to the few.” 
He ‘does not even represent, in the history of religious thought, 
a clearly defined doctrinal position, like that of Gaussen, of 
Schleiermacher, or of Channing. Yet, none the less, his influence 
has been wide and deep; it has made itself felt slowly more and 
more, till at last it has begun to tell upon the whole Protestant 
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Church, at least in French-speaking countries. It has had a double 
action :—on the one hand, its tendency has been to modify the dogmatic 
harshness of the pietistic movement inaugurated by the Revival, 
substituting for the narrow idea of an intellectual faith, founded 
on the doctrines of inspiration and a vicarious sacrifice, the conception 
of a large and living faith, resting simply on the great facts of the 
Gospel, and of the spiritual life—the mission and passion of Jesus 
Christ, the Revelation, and the remission of sins; and, on the other 
hand, it has at the same time brought back to positive Christianity, 
and to the belief in the supernatural, many minds which had been 
estranged by the dogmatic intolerance of the orthodox opinions. 
Without ever posing as the leader of a school or the founder of a 
Church, Vinet became the teacher par excellence of Evangelical Chris-. 
tianity ; that is to say, of the dottrine which holds the middle place 
between Protestant orthodoxy and Protestant rationalism, and which 
tends more and more to absorb and reconcile them both——the doctrine 
which, while it retains the historical basis and the essential dogmas of 
the Christian Church, sees in Christianity not a theological or eccle- 
siastical system, but the normal and necessary form of the religious 
jife. With Vinet, everything leads back to this question of life, the 
dife of the soul. 

It may, no doubt, be objected that this tendency of Vinet and of 
-evangelicalism leaves many a hard „question untouched, uses many a 
«traditional formula in some other than its original sense, avoids diffi- 
culties instead of solving them, and reconciles reason and faith in the 
silence both’ of the one and the other; but has it not, on the other 
hand, given a new force to Christianity by humanising the orthodox 
belief, by enlarging its bounds, and by arresting rationalism on the 
downward slope of critical negation? Vinet, it is true, is not a doctor 
of the Church; but his teaching has breathed into the Church a 
new breath of life and piety. 
™ Batis there not yet one point in regard to which Vinet was, indeed, 
‘both a leader and atheorist? Was he not an ecclesiastical innovator, 
and did not the doctrine of the separation of Church and State find 
in him its most convinced and most convincing defender? Did he 
not, joining practice to theory, become one of the founders of the 
‘free Church of the Canton de Vaud? He did, in fact, take a very 
active part in the struggle for religious liberty which was going on in 
the Pays de Vaud from 1823 to 1847. One Church alone was recog- 
nised in the Pays de Vaud—the National Protestant Church ; and 
this Church was strictly subjected to the authority of the civil power. 
‘The Methodist conventicles were sometimes tolerated, sometimes per- 
secuted, but never legally authorised. The pastors of the National 
Church were forbidden to take part in religious meetings of any kind 
other than the regular and officially recognised services. The political 
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revolution by which, in 1845, the government passed into the hands 
of the Radicals, made the dependence of the Church only the more 
complete ; and a downright persecution was carried on against those who 
refused to support the ecclesiastical intolerance of the new Govern- 
ment. Vinet became the indefatigable champion of liberty of conscience 
and freedom of public worship; he was always meeting the enemy at 
the breach with his letters, his speeches, his pamphlets, his books; 
he underwent two prosecutions; and towards the end of his life he 
resigned his post in the Academy of Lausanne to defend the cause of 
religious freedom. But even here, if we are thoroughly to under- 
stand the conduct and the views of Vinet, we must observe in what - 
way he was led to become the advocate of the separation of Church 
and State. It would be misunderstanding him completely to imagine 
him a political theorist, determining the relations of Church and State 
in accordance with his own conceptions of the one and the other. 
Many have supported the idea of separation because the State seemed 
to them incompetent to act outside the domain of politics and adminis- 
tration; and many——who, nevertheless, were no partisans of freedom 
of public worship—because the union appeared to them to impair the 
power and autonomy of the Church; and others, again, because they 
thought that the Church derived strength and stability from its con- 
nection with the State, whereas they would rather see it enfeebled 
and brought low. But Vinet, while he did play what may fairly be 
called a political part in the controversy, never was led by the idea 
of meddling with the Government, or of reforming the State accord- 
ing to certain theoretical views of his own. He cared for two things 
only—first, to defend the cause of the oppressed and the persecuted ; 
and, secondly, to discover that form of religions organisation which 
allows the freest development of the Christian life, and respects most 
completely the rights of conscience. Here, as everywhere, we find 
him occupied exclusively with the interests of the conscience, and of 
that’ personal Christianity which was for him the only true Chris- 
tianity. All his political and social ideas flow out of this. If he 
was a determined individualist, the ardent opponent of socialistic ten- 
dencies, it certainly was not from any fear of equality or democracy, 
nor from any want: of charity or of interest in the disinherited 
and suffering classes; it was because he believed that nothing good 
could be created by compulsion, and that social progress must have 
its source in the amelioration of the individual. So little was he 
inclined to pose as a political reformer that, although he had, as early 
as 1825, in his “ Memoir on Liberty of Worship,” combated the idea 
of a State religion as equally fatal to religion and the State, to the 
welfare of souls and the peace of society, he appears, in practice, to 
have reconciled himself for long years to the idea of the union of 
Church and State, so long as the Church retained full freedom of 
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‘action within her own sphere, and so long as Dissenters were free 
openly to profess their faith, and conduct their own form of worship. 
He declared, even in 1838, that he did not wish for separation. But 
the new ecclesiastical law of 1839, which aggravated the bondage of the 
Church, threw him back, as it were, with violence on the theories which, 
in 1825, had already impressed themselves on his mind; and he now 
set forth in a masterly fashion, in his “ Essay on the Manifestation of 
Religious Convictions,” published in 1842, his views on the individual 
character of faith, and on the necessity of the absolute freedom of a 
religious society, in order that the faith of its members may be 
sincere and efficacious." We touch here the very ground and bottom 
-of the mind of Vinet. All his doctrines have this same starting- 
point—respect for the human congcience. The conscience, sincerely 
interrogated, must lead to God, must commend the Gospel; but if 
this adhesion of the conscience to the Christian verity is to have any 
value, it must be absolutely free, free to take or leave; and doubt and 
denial must have equal rights with the affirmation of the faith. On 
ho other point has Vinet spoken in language so clear, so definite, so 
unmistakable ; nowhere else has he worked out his argument with logic 
of such vigour and cogency. “JI am ever more and more convinced,” 
he had written in 1824, “that that which God requires of us in the 
first place is sincerity.” And in 1842 he writes: 

“The manifestation of individual belief is a duty imposed on every 
believer. .... It is also a right. The Christian will accept neither pro- 
tection nor persecution. Religion is not a language, it is a life..... 
If the State has a conscience, I have none..... My whole theory is here. 
The conscience of the State, if it have one, must be sovereign, and must 
absorb mine, .... Christianity obstinately resists the idea of an alliance ` 
between Church and State, which is neither more nor less than a heresy. 
Religion is the choice that the soul makes between the world and God, 


the visible and the invisible. One must be able to choose; and where there 
is no scope for freedom, one can neither love nor obey.” 


And now that we have concluded this examination of the various 
forms of Vinet’s intellectual and religious activity, we may, I think, 
easily discern the vital element which gives unity to his teaching, his 
thought, and his work. To know the human heart, to convince men 
thet Christianity alone is capable of satisfying its insatiable desire of 
truth and of holiness, to secure for the conscience the fullest liberty to 
form and to express its own religious convictions—the whole thought, 
the whole activity, the whole life of Vinet is summed up in this. If he 
were a critic or a philosopher, a theologian, or a political thinker, he 
was it incidentally, occasionally, or by way of consequence. The thing 
that gives the fundamental unity to his work, that lies at the root of 
his character, is this—that he is a moralist, and a Christian moralist. 
And thus, though he has left no single work which may be taken as 
a systematic exposition of his views, though he had hardly time so 
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much as to trace the outline of a Philosophy of Christianity which 
should have given a synthesis of his teaching, yet all his writings, be 
they what they may, are but so many chapters of that Philosophy, 
and it is easy to gather out of them, as M. Astié has done in his 
“ Esprit de Vinet,” that Philosophy complete, coherent, and rich in 
fogical developments and practical applications. 

Vinet was, indeed, a great moralist. He was, to begin with, a 
moralist in the ordinary sense of the term—the sense in which it is 
applied to a La Rochefoucauld, a La Bruyère, a Joubert—that is to say, 
he was an observer, an analyst, a specialist of the soul. His literary 
remains, like his sermons, contain treasures of moral observation; they 
teem, on every page, with profound thoughts, expressed in language 
sometimes austerely concise, sometimes sparkling and ingenious, some- 
times tender and poetical. Here are three passages which may serve ` 
to sum up the whole of his mind and history. , “There is nothing 
that teaches the soul so many things as sorrow.” ‘The true solitude 
is in the heart.” “Tt is those who forget death who forget to live 
well.” Other passages display the subtle genius of the literary man. 
“In lavishing words, you wear out ideas.” “ Words are the repre- 
sentative tokens of intellectual values. Writers who are careless of 
the purity and precision of the terms they use are like issuers of base 
coin, who disturb the transactions of the intellectual market, and lower 
the credit of speech. ‘The reverence for language is almost of the 
essence of morality.” . “ Form only holds on a solid foundation, just 
as colours remain fast only in a good material.” And who but a poet 
could have spoken of the prophetic aspirations of the soul under so 
beautiful an image as this ? 


“ You remember the usages of ancient hospitality? The host, before he 
parted from his guest, broke in two a clay seal on which certain characters 
were inscribed, and divided it between himself and his friend. Years after- 
wards, the parted fragments, recovered and joined together, would recognise 
each other, so to speak: would effect the mutual recognition of those who 
had severally possessed them ; and, in attesting the old relation, would create 
anew one. And even thus, within the tablet of our soul, the imperfect lines 
are reunited with their divine complement; thus the mind recognises, not 
discovers, truth ; thus she judges, upon irrefragable evidence, that a recon- 
<iliation impossible to accident, impossible to calculation, is the operation and 
the secret of God.” ` 


But to describe Vinet as simply a moralist would be to give a very 
imperfect idea of his type of mind. Most of the so-called moralists 
have treated human nature first as a scientific study and then as an 
artistic exhibition, seeking in their work no end beyond itself, and 
claiming no merit but that of having seen clearly, and no glory but 
the glory of having perfectly said what they have seen. , The virtues, 
the vices, the passions, the absurdities of men, have an equal claim on 
their interest, and they content themselves with studying mankind 
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without making any attempt at improving it. Not only do they make 
a principle of being, to use the proper phrase, “‘ purely objective,” but 
they find a sort of malicious pleasure in laying bare the more ignoble 
tendencies of human nature, in mocking its weaknesses, and in tracing 
back to mean or selfish motives the feelings to which we are accus- 
tomed to attribute some degree of nobleness or goodness. But it is 
not thus with Vinet. He is no frigid psychological student, indifferent 
to his model; still less is he disposed to treat him with scorn or rail- 
lery. If he studies humanity, it is because he loves it and wishes to 
do it good. This does not impair his perspicacity; on the contrary, 
it increases it. He is like the doctor whose passionate desire to cure 
makes his diagnosis all the more penetrating, and his research all the 
* more scrupulous. Vinet is doubly a moralist, because he is both a 
student of the moral nature and a teacher of morality. But this is 
his peculiar gift—that he teaches morality, not by precept, by moral 
recipe, or in a systematic form, but he makes it visible to men by 
enabling them to read it in their own hearts. To Vinet, the mere 
analysis of the soul is in itself a preparation of the soul for the pur- 
suit and reception of moral and réligious trath. Not that he at all 
exaggerates the virtues and merits of man, or is carried away, like 
some of the moralists of the eighteenth century, by the romance of the 
natural goodness of the human heart; but when he depicts the 
wretchedness of human nature, it is with genuine compassion, and 
with an ardent desire to relieve it. He shows, moreover, that this 
wretchedness is, to use the strong expression of Pascal, “ the wretched- 
ness of a prince”; and in the frail and corrupted heart he seeks 
out with pious zeal all traces of a noble origin, all aspirations after a 
higher state; he frankly accords to man the titles of nobility which 
may yet accrue to him when once he has recovered the domain where 
God has assigned him his heritage. This constant and exclusive moral 
preoccupation is the distinguishing mark of Vinet both as a writer and 
as a preacher. He saw in literature the moving spectacle of life ; he 
turned to it alike as the simplest and most faithful record—more trust- 
worthy than that of history itself—of successive social change, and as 
the most complete revelation of man in his essential and permanent 
features—man as he persists from age to age. It not only revealed to 
him the ideas and impressions of a given century, but it betrayed, 
through the yearnings of its poets, the things which were wanting to 
that century. For poetry, he says, is “a living medal, in which the 
hollows scooped out in the stamp are translated into bosses on the 
surface of the bronze or the gold.” ‘The mission of literature is not 
to disseminate doctrine, but to present the True under the form of the 
Beautiful. In his critical essays Vinet has two objects always in view 
—to bring to light whatever psychological and moral truths, general 
or particular, he finds embedded in the works before him, and to show, 
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through the medium of those works, the permanencé and force, among 
all peoples and in all time, of the same spiritual needs. In his preaching, 
again, he does not impose the Christian doctrine in an imperious way, 
in the name of a dogma or a Church; he does not subjugate by the 
force of his eloquence, or overawe by authoritative affirmations ; he 
finds in the heart of his auditors the starting-point of his exhortation ; 
he sets before them so true and lively a portraiture of their own feel- 
ings, passions, weaknesses, faults, desires, that they are constrained to 
give him a willing and confiding acquiescence. It is only then, when 
his insight and discretion have won their hearts, that he opens out to 
them, in the teaching of the Gospel, the explanation of all the contra- 
dictions, and the remedy for all the miseries, of their nature. The 
sermons and the “ Etudes Evangéliques” of Vinet fill a place apart 
in homiletic literature. They are not written for the masses, who 
demand fervid emotions and positive affirmations; they are addressed 
to serious spirits and to thoughtful minds. The preacher places himself 
beside us, on our own level, close to our ear, to our heart; he whispers 
with us of himself and of us; and: in this familiar and confidential 
intercourse he leads us, almost without our knowing it, where he will. 

And he leads us to the foot of the Cross. For this moralist is a 
Christian moralist. The two characters are in him indissolubly 
united. He finds in his moral studies the demonstration of the 
Christian truth, and without Christianity man would be an enigma, 
and the moral law a chimera. f 


“The elements of Christianity,” he says, “lie deep in every soul of man. 
In this respect, Christianity, supernatural as it is in its history, is eminently 
natural. We have but faithfully to question our own minds in face of the 
Infinite, and we are drawn straight on, from consequence to consequence, to 
the necessity of the Christian religion ; and by’this road every sincere inquirer 
must arrive at a point of view, from’ which all the details of Christianity 
will be seen by him to be in such perfect harmony with the needs of his own 
soul, and with the first principles of his own nature, that, like Thomas at 
the sight of the stigmata, he will prostrate himself before the vision, and 
ery ‘My Lord and my God. ” 


On the absolute solidarity between Christian morality and Christian , 
dogma, Vinet insists with almost offensive reiterance. One cannot ` 
help asking whether he is wise in so persistently requiring that those 
who accept the moral premisses, who-admit that life should be a con- 
flict with evil, a continuous effort after that sypreme good which is 
God, shall also accept a dogma at which their reason recoils; and 
whether he does not run the risk of completely alienating them from 
theology and morality together. Schérer, too, at the end of his life, 
laid the same stress as Vinet on the contention that morality cannot 
subsist without a religious basis; but while Schérer displayed a sort 
of irritation at seeing unbelievers like himself. retaining, by what 
seemed to him an illogical subterfuge, the moral convictions which it 
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had cost him so much to sacrifice with the rest, Vinet’s feeling was of 
a wholly different kind. He does not seem to have envied those who, 
with strong moral convictions, retained their intellectual liberty and 
their theological independence. I think, on the contrary, that he 
dreaded for them an incomplete conversion to moral Christianity, with 
the sacrifices it entails, unless it were accompanied by a full adhesion 
to doctrinal Christianity. It must be remembered that the Christian 
doctrines were no doctrines to him, no dry theological system; they 
were facts, they were a life; the life of Christ, which was to become 
the life of every Christian. “Christianity,” he says, ‘is quite other 
than an assemblage of doctrines; it is the principle of a new life.” 
And if he urges upon us that dogma is essential to morality, he urges 
no less that morality is the necessary consequence of dogma. “ From 
first to last Christianity is morality. .... Religion is nothing but 
morality sown on the soil of grace... . . Tf the craving for religion 
is to bring forth any good fruit, it must have the moral craving at the 
the root of it. . . :*. It is by the contact of this moral element that 
truth not only manifests itself, but communicates itself to the soul.” 
But Vinet did not content himself with reiterating under every 
possible form, and in all his writings, the assertion that Christianity is 
a principle of life, and that we must know it by its fruits; he himself 
offered in bis own life the noblest testimony to his teaching. His 
life is the most complete and persuasive of his works; it is the illus- 
tration to all his sermons and all his books. I cannot here undertake 
to recount the story of his life, but it was a life of labour, devotion, 
and self-renunciation. From 1817 to 1885 he contented himself with 
the humble duties of French professor at the collège of Bale; and so 
sharp was the struggle with poverty in the early days of his married 
life, that he had to go into debt even to furnish himself with books. 
It was only in 1835, after his modesty and his attachment to the work 
he was already doing had led him to refuse invitations to Paris, 
Montauban, Berne, and Frankfort, that he became professor of litera- 
ture at the University of Bale; and in 1887 he accepted a theological 
professorship at the Academy of Lausanne. And this office, which 
was so dear to him, he voluntarily resigned in 1844, because his 
ecclesiastical principles were opposed to those of the Government in 
whose pay it was. Two years afterwards he was simply expelled 
from the chair of literature which he had accepted in exchange for that 
of theology, and, ill and almost dying as he was, he began, under the 
auspices of the Free Church, a new professorial and pastoral career. To 
his labours as a professor must be added the reviews he contributed to 
various periodicals, the very important and trying part he took, by his 
articles and pamphlets, in the ecclesiastical struggle, the numerous 
sermons he preached at Bâle, at Lausanne, and at the various water- 
ing-places to which he was driven in search of health, and, finally, 
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that mass of private letters which his care for the salvation of souls 
turned into a sort of ministry by correspondence. The same instinc- 
tive pastoral tenderness forbade him to close his door to visitors, how- 
ever much his work might suffer from the interruption, lest he should 
be refusing a helpfal word to some needy soul. And these prodigious 
labours were the labours, be it remembered, of a man who, from the 
age of twenty-five, had been condemned by a serious malady to the 
life of an invalid, and who, from the age of forty-five, was subject for 
the few short years that remained to him to continual suffering, as 
the result of an accident in which he had nearly lost his life. These 
physical sufferings were accompanied by still severer domestic 
afflictions. In his wife he found, indeed, all that his heart could 
desire; but the intellectual weakness of his children was a heavy 
cross to him, and the death of his daughter in 1839 tested and 
proved to the utmost the elevation of his spirit and his power of ` 
Christian resignation. His feelings found expression in a beautiful 
hymn, of which I will cite but two or three verses. 
“Pourquoi reprendre, 
O Pèire tendie, 
Les biens dont tu m'as couronné ? 
Ce qu'en offrandes 
Tu 1edemandes, 
Pourquoi donc avais tu donné ? 


Parle, Seigneur, tes œuvres sont si grandes, 
Et mon 1egard est si borné | 


“ Oh! pour me rendre : R 
` Fidèle et tendre, 
„Mon Père, ne m épargne pas! 
Sous ton ciseau, divin Sculpteur de l'åme, 
Que mon bonheur vole en éclats l 


“ Tu peux reprendre, 
O Père tendre, , 
Les biens dont tu m’as couronné. 
Ce qu’en offrandes ‘ 
Tu 1edemandes, 
Je sais pourquoi tu Yas donné ; 
Et le secret de tes œuvres si grandes, 
S'explique å mon esprit borné.” 


Amongst the virtues displayed by Vinet in this life of labour and 
sacrifice, those which stand out the most prominently are his courage, 
his charity, and his humility. He had that most difficult courage of 
all, the courage of every day, and he showed it'in his attitude 
towards the daily trials and sufferings of his life; but he had 
also the exceptional courage which is drawn out by great occa- 
sions, end which served him in his unflinching struggle against 
demagogic tyranny in the canton of Bale, or ecclesiastical tyranny 
in‘ the canton of Vaud, and again when, in obedience to duty and 
conscience, he sacrificed his official position to begin, at his own 
personal risk, a new career in the Free Church, Once it was a 
question, of proclaiming and defending what he believed to be true 
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and just, this mild and amiable man had no lack of energy or of 
daring. He knew that the hatred of evil is a necessary form of the 
love of what is good. But his heart was charity itself. His generosity 
was princely. He made over to the High School for girls in straitened 
circumstances the thirteen hundred francs due to him for his lectures 
there in 1847. During the visits he was compelled to make to various 
health resorts, his constant aim was to console the fellow-sufferers by 
whom he was surounded. But his richest beneficence was that which 
made him so lavish of his time to all who needed him. His charity 
took yet another form—that of humility. “ True charity,” he said, 
“ finds its way to the heart only through the openings—through the 
clefts, so to speak—prepared for it by humility. He who loves has 
no difficulty in humbling himself; where there is no humbling of 
oneself there is no love.” Of his own rare humility we have proof, — 
not only in his repeated refusals of advantageous positions for which 
he considered himself ill-qualified, but in his constant readiness to 
confess himself in the wrong. His journal bears on every page the 
tokens of this habitual lowliness of heart. He writes on the last day 
of 1882: “ Here closes a year of my life, a year that covers me with 
confusion, a year in which I have gone back instead of going forward.” 
Some of the last words he spoke on his death-bed were these: “ I ask 
pardon of God and of man for the scandal I have caused by my 
impatience and my intolerance.” 

The practice of these lowly virtues was rewarded by the extraordinary 
ascendancy he exercised over those around him, even over the humblest. 
He made himself their equal, in the simplicity of love. A poor 
countrywoman to whom he had devoted the whole of one day said of 
him, “ I spent the whole day with him, and he never uttered a word 
which could make me feel that L was his inferior. JI could have 
believed he was my brother, and yet—-such a great man.” 

If I wished to express in a single formula the teaching and the 
aim of Vinet’s life, I should sum it up in these three words :—Love, 
Truth, and Liberty. ‘Truth is the end of life, the object of all our 
efforts, our raison d'étre ; it is the law of the universe; but we can 
know and grasp it only by Love; and Love has no value, and renders 
no homage to truth, unless it is also free. Hence it was that Vinet’s 
intense Christianity made him intensely Liberal, the champion of 
theoretic Liberalism in his writings and of practical liberty in his acts. 

Vinet’s work will last, precisely because he was so much a moralist, 
as well as a Christian teacher and apologist ; and his influence cannot 
but widen more and more, even outside the lands for which he wrote 
and the churches which share his beliefs. He has nothing of the 
sectarian narrowness of some Protestants; his Christianity is -the 
Christianity of the Gospel; he is a Catholic in the broadest and 
noblest sense of the word. This humanity, this universality of cha- 
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racter, will assure him a cordial welcome and a solid appreciation even 
from those ‘who disbelieve the doctrines of Christianity, but who 
believe in conscience, and in the existence of the invisible realities 
which the conscience apprehends and reveals. From the Christian 
point of view, the argument on which Vinet relied in his apologetics 
is the only one which has now any hold upon the minds of men. The 
historical and philosophical foundations of the Christian creed have 
been shaken beyond recovery; but the human soul has still the same 
needs, the same aspirations, which filled it with trouble or with hope at 
the hour of the Crucifixion. Those alone will be drawn to Christianity 
to whom the presence of a personal God, and the remission of sins 
through the life and passion of Jesus Chist, are facts of direct per- 
ception and experience, not EEE: to the reason, but sensible 
to the heart. e 

Vinet simply tried to render tangible to others these great spiritual 
facts, which were to him the most-certain of realities, and to repro- 
duce in its most penetrating and touching form the supreme dialogue 
between the soul and God—between the soul, famishing for holiness 
and truth, and crying out without ceasing for these divine possessions 
which it has lost, and God, the Holy and the Merciful, ever ready to 
reveal Himself to the soul that seeks. 

And if the Christian finds in Vinet the best reason for, and the 
most exquisite expression of, the faith that is in him, even those also 
to whom: Christianity is incredible, and who pause midway on the 
road by which Vinet would lead them, will none the less recognise in 
him a master of the moral life, a true pastor of souls, a searcher and 
revealer of the secret of humanity, its greatness and its misery. They 
will read with an emotion of tenderness and gratitude the writings of 
this ardent seeker after truth, who himself characterised the labour of 
his life in ferms so pathetically beautiful as these :— 

“The truth, moral and social, is like an old inscription on a 
gravestone, over which everybody passes, going about his business, 
and which day by day becomes more blurred and illegible, until some 
helpful chisel comes to deepen the worn lines, so that every passenger 
must see and read them. This chisel is in the hands of a little group 
of men who keep obstinately stooping over the old inscription, at the , 
risk of being stumbled over and trodden down upon tho marble by 
the careless feet of the passers by.” 

GABRIEL Monop. 


[Dzea , 


ON SOME ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF 
: WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE. 


T is upwards of forty years since the establishment of Free Trade 

and the introduction of the railway system gave a new and great 
impetus to production in this country. Since those days, our imports 
and exports have increased by leaps and bounds, and the country has -~ 
grown in wealth and prosperity. It is not only to the capitalist that 
the benefit of this growth has accrued.. Our working men have taken 
a share of it. On an average, wages are considerably higher than 
they used to be, and yet the cost, as distinguished from the standard 
of living, has not been proportionately augmented. House rent and 
the price of butchers’ meat are higher. But the’ other necessaries of 
existence, as well as its luxuries, are not only cheaper, but better and 
more readily procurable than was the case forty years ago. The 
increase in the well-being of the British working man: does not, 
however, stop here. He is better educated, and politically and 
socially more influential than he used to be, and he has become an 
object of closer attention to both of the great political parties, If we 
seek the cause of this, it is easy to find. Had the working classes 
“remained what they once were—an aggregate of isolated human beings 
' struggling for work and the means of subsistence in the face of an 
* increasing population—the standard of well-being would not have risen, 
But the bond of a common interest united men of different trades 
under skilful leaders. They learned to combine. They secured a 
change in the laws which made combination a difficult thing, and the 
time came at last when the unions in the well-regulated trades took 
the place of the individual in bargaining about the wages, hours, and 
conditions of labour. Labour is indeed no longer a commodity to be 
bought in the cheapest and sold in the dearest market. The moral 
sense of the community has branded this doctrine as infamous, and 


- reach a state of things in which even the lower 
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the life of a political party which évén appeared ‘to sympathise with 
it, would not be worth a month’s purchase.’ 

The tenth decade of the century is witness of still greater progress 
than the earlier ones. The great extension of the franchise which 
took place in 1885 is showing its effects. Two great political. 
parties are now competing for the support of the working man as 
essential to their existence. The State has undertaken to see that his 
house is in æ proper condition, and is about to provide his children 
with free education. Public sympathy accompanies him whenever he 
strikes for fair reasons, and sometimes when ho strikes for foolish ones. 
He is master of the situation, and if he calculates and follows his 
policy sensibly, there is no immediately visible limit to the extent to 
which he may improve his status and progress towards the realisation 
by degrees of collectivist ideals in thp industrial system of the country. 

There are certain features in the situation which are not only the 
product of combination, but are of such a nature that under the 
existing conditions of society no other means could have produced ’ 
them. The delicate work of adjusting rates of wages and hours of 
labour, necessarily in many cases fluctuating from week to week, has 
been done by the unions, and could not, while capital remained in 
private hands, have been done by any other power. But although 
legislation cannot supersede combination, the possession of political 
influence can enormously assist it. Probably that dock strike of 
the autumn of 1889, which demonstrated the possibility of extend- 
ing trades ‘unionism to unskilled labour, could not have succeeded 
had not many of the class whose interests were at stake possessed 
the vote. For it is not merely that the vote gives the power of 
changing existing conditions by direct legislation, and of insisting 

‘on the attention and sympathy of political parties: it exercises an 
enormous educative influence, and confers a consciousness of worth 
and importance on its possessor, which not’ only enables him to hold 
his own, but raises his ideals and aspirations. Representative institu- 
tions may sometimes fail in their direct results: they never fail in the 
educative advantages which they indirectly bring about. Hence the 
transformation scene which we are witnessing in the relations of 
labour and capital in this country. Hence the difference of tone arid 
the increased hopefulness which differentiate the practical opinions of ` 
the economists of sixty years ago from those of the Walkers and 
Marshalls of to-day.* aa 

But all this concerns in the main the working man exclusively. 
Is the working woman necessarily shut out from the operations of 

* It is significant that it should have become possible for a cool-headed thinker like 
Professor Marshall, writing with a full sense of responsibility, to discuss seriously the 
question whether poverty may be completely silent ge and whether we may not 


el of society may consist of a 
cultured and sufficiently leisured class. See his recent ‘Principles of Economics.” 
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what have been in his case the mainsprings of progress? Can we, 
and, if,so, ought we, to seek to place in the hands of women the lever 
of political power with which working men have done so much to 
improve their social and economic condition ? 

We may concede at the outset of such an inquiry that it is not a 
simple one. The answer to the question can only be apparent after 
a number of considerations making for different conclusions have been 
weighed, and a balance struck. ‘The advocates of an extension of the 
franchise to labouring men based their case, how successfully the 
result has shown, upon its indirect as well as its direct effects. 
Their arguments have, in the main, been entirely justified by the 
result. Great as have been the direct effects, the indirect benefit has 
been greater, for there has been promoted an esprit de corps which 
has enabled those whom it has acfuated to combine in every direction 
to raise and keep raised the general level. 

Compare with this state of things that of the labouring classes 
among women. ‘Until recently, Trades Unionism has been almost 
unknown among them. The result has been an unrestricted com- 
petition for employment, and a consequent paring down of wages to 
the starvation point. The main reason of this is that there is no 
esprit de corps among these women. ‘They have no common subject, 
such as politics affords, to draw them together in clubs and associa- 
tions. They have no member whom they return, and to whom’ they 
can look to make their case known to the public, or to head, if neces- 
sary, an agitation on their behalf. They have not the beneficial 
feeling of responsibility which arises in those who possess the con- 
sciousness of a remedy in their own hands, and of a responsibility 
lying with themselves if that remedy is not used. There is lacking 
in them as a class the sense of “was uns alle bandigt, Das Gemeine ;” 
they are but too like an aggregate of individual atoms, with no 
cohesion among them. ~ 

We are apt in describing a state of things which falls short in 
excellence of what it might be, to exaggerate. That would be an 
abstract point of view which either denied that, in the absence of 
the causes of progress which have just been referred to, there has been 
progress in the social condition of women, orwhich affirmed that progress 
could only be brought about by these causes, The proposition which 
seems really to fit the facts is that the absence of these causes 
has occasioned a gap in this progress, and that there is no sub- 
stitute for them which is likely to take their place. For, after all, 
the demand for the political emancipation of women merely means 
that they are entitled to depend on their own exertions, and, to have 
placed in their hands the same means of self-help that men have. 
The steps which have been taken in this direction during the last few 
years appear to afford cogent proof of the reasonableness of this demand. ` 
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University education and several professions, such as medicine and 
teaching, have been thrown open to middle and upper class women. 
The result has been a change as marked as it is beneficial. Public 
opinion has progressed concurrently on other points. The movement 
which first found legislative expression in 1870, and which took its 
grand step forward in the Married Women’s Property Act of 1882, 
has obtained legal recognition of the claim of married women to 
separate existence in point of property. And it is significant how 
little opposition this change has met with. There were a few members 
of the legislature who had the instinct to denounce it as having intro- 
duced the thin end of the wedge. But by the vast majority it was 
accepted as something which was perfectly natural, and it was quickly 
followed by an Act which recognised in principle a joint title in a 
mother to the guardianship of her children. In the upper and middle 
classes women have now fairly stormed the universities and some of 
the professions, and have the prospect of having still further avenues 
to independence opened to them. Whether the result has been good 
or bad may be answered by those who have compared the average 
condition of women only a few years ago, as disclosed in the pages of 
Fielding or Jane Austen, or even of Thackeray and the Brontés, with 
that of the women whom George Eliot, Mr. and Mrs. Browning and Mr. 
Meredith have described for us. And this change has been of the 
very nature which those who resist the extension of the franchise 
most dread. It has been in the direction of treating women on a 
footing of equality with men. They have to-day, those of them who 
belong to the better-to-do classes, new ideals and new ways of thought ; 
and they have these without an appreciable fall in the average level 
of femininity, and with an appreciable rise in the level of their own 
social well-being. 

- If this has been so in the case of those classes with whom the 
earning of a livelihood is by no means always a necessity, is it not 
still more likely to be so with those classes whose case we have been 
discussing? Is not the case of the labouring woman an 4 fortiori 
cage ? As things stand, trades unionism, that most potent influence 
in raising the standard of individual comfort, and establishing a 
moral minimum, below which the working classes will not allow their 
condition to sink, is almost non-existent among women. And why? 
As those who have had most to do with them tell us, because these 
women are apathetic about their own condition, have no common inte- 
rest to draw them together, and cannot be got to take the initiative in 
reforming their surroundings. . 

The truth is that the case for the political emancipation of the other ` 
sex has been discussed on a far too narrow basis. One would imagine, 
in listening to the common arguments on both sides, that the matter 
was one which concerned the upper and middle classes alone. It is 
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really an economic question, concerning the relations of labour and 
capital, and affecting the theories both of the production and the dis- 
tribution of wealth. The arguments of the ‘‘ Nineteenth Century 
Protest” are beside the point when we go down to our great cities, 
and look on the grim spectacle of tens of thousands of women struggling 
to keep body and soul together under circumstances of misery ; too 
thankful if they can gain the privilege of working for fifteen or sixteen 
hours a day for the starvation wages which represent the market rate. 
And yet population ought not to press in this case more hardly on the 
means of subsistence than it does in that of men. If the condition of 
the female industrial classes is much worse than that of the corres- 
ponding male classes, it is surely because of the lack of that esprit de 
corps which in the case of the latter has made combination and vigor- 
ous agitation possible. We are no*real reformers if we do not grapple 
with a state of things which is a blot on the history of our progress. 
And if to purchase the needed reform the finer graces of a handful of 
fine ladies have to go by the board, they must just do so. 

Tt would be an error to imagine that the women of the industrial 
classes are not preparing themselves for the reception of the franchise. 
Among the wives and daughters of the agricultural labourers, even in 
the South of England, there is often to be found a growing practical 
interest in temperance legislation and kindred topics. In the north, 
where the standard of political information is higher, the wives and 
daughters of the miners and workmen are getting to be almost as 
generally interested in political events as are the men. ‘They regard 
such questions as those of Free Education, Improvement of Artizans’ 
Dwellings, Compulsory Sanitation, and Mine and Factory Inspection, 
as touching themselves very nearly, and the extension of the franchise 
in 1885 has indirectly developed their minds in a fashion only second 
to that in which it has developed those of the new voters. The tes- 
timony of those who work among female factory hands is to a similar 
effect. It is the result of no mere accident that the Primrose League 
and the corresponding, but perhaps less vigorous, Women’s Liberal 
Associations, are extending the roll of their membership to so remark- 
able a degree. Were the influence of these women to become the 
object of direct, in the place of indirect, interest to politicians, there 
would be room for hope that the political discussion of the relations of 
labour and capital would cease to be practically confined to questions 
affecting men only. Itis mockery, for example, to talk about the case 
of miners as if it were the most pressing and urgent case for Parlia- 
mentary attention to the circumstances and hours of labour. Those 
of many classes of industrial women are enormously worse. But the 
miners form a compact body of voters, and the women do not.” The 
House of Commons is little influenced by academic considerations, and 

“largely by fear of the constituencies. i 
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Even assuming it to be true that the natural occupation of women 
is' to be found in married life, the circumstances afford no answer to 
the case that is made on their behalf. Married women are certainly 
not less closely interested than their husbands in education, in tempe- 
rance, in sanitary legislation, and in the thousand and one new phases 
of social reform which are beginning to emerge from the obscurity 
of the political future. But it is by no means always the case that 
the profession of women is marriage. In a population the females of 
which preponderate over the males, and in which a large number of 
the latter do not marry, there remains a great proportion of women 
who cannot count on following this profession. And for those who 
do, it can hardly be suggested that education in the duties of citizen- 
ship is not a useful education. 

To sum up. In considering on*which side the balance of argu- 
ment for or against the political emancipation of women lies, we must 
look first to the case of the most numerous body of women—1.c., to 
the industrial class. And if we find that in the case of this class 
there is everything to gain, and little, if any thing, to lose, it will 
require a strong reason to make us hesitate when we approach that of 
the more prosperous minority. We cannot give the vote to the poor 
and refuse it to the rich, and if they must stand on the same footing, 
the interests of a majority must govern. With this in view, let us pass 
to the case of the minority. : 

Tt hag already been remarked that in recenf years there has been 
witnessed a marked improvement in the standard of intelligence 
among better-to-do women. We are rapidly passing altogether away 
from that theory of the common law which treated their personalities 
as merged in those of their husbands, and assigned to them a róle 
more fitting for the servants than for the wives of British husbands. 
But traditionary beliefs are difficult to get rid of. They assert 
themselves in subtle and obscure forms. Even in France 
where the influence of the Codes has for long placed women in a 
better legal position than in England, and where they have in the 
upper classes of society probably fought the battle of life with con- 
siderably ` greater advantages than here, the tradition shows itself. 
‘The pages of George Sand, of Daudet, of Flaubert, of Guy de 
Maupassant, and of æ score of other writers, constantly describe a war 
between the sexes based on the tacit assumption that the business in 
life of woman is somehow or other, either in marriage or outside of it, 
to gain at the expense of the other sex. It is a babtle between 
belligerents who have diametrically opposed interests, and who fight 
too often with poisoned weapons. In German literature we are 
presented with a spectacle of a different kind, but not so dissimilar as 
at first sight appears. There is no such conflict, simply because the 
women do not presume to fight. Even the best of Goethe's feminine 
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creations are limited by the assumption that they can have no mean- 
ing excepting in relation to men. They have no separate existences 
or individualities, even when they are drawn with all the reverence 
and sympathy—-and he was too great an artist not to be capable of 
much—which Goethe had at his command. We turn with a sigh ‘of 
relief from the women of the “ Wahlverwandschaften ” and “ Wilhelm 
Meister,” from his Charlottes and Natalias, just as we turn away from 
the Michale de Burnes and Emma Bovarys, to the Romolas and 
Dianas of the recent English novel. And the reason of the sense of 
relief we experience is not far to seek. Here, at least, we have 
people who are not supposed to be actuated by a single purpose and 
a single passion, to which all others are subordinated. They live the 
life of the whole, and not merely that of the half of their race, And 

‘we learn at a glance wherein Hes the difference between culture 
in women, followed for culture's sake, and culture as a means 
of fitting them for a single relation of life. There is force in the 
observation that, to take the latter alternative is either to insist on 
the unqualified subordination of the individual to the race—a proposi- 
tion which finds its proper place only in a system of Pessimism, or to 
assert that women are not capable of culture as an end in itself—an 
assertion which is contradicted by the patent facts of history. And 
if we fall back on the first alternative, we are brought at once face to 
face with the question, whether the wider education is possible for 
women without the wider sphere of responsibility and activity to 
which that education has relation in the case of men. Is complete 
freedom of the spirit possible without freedom of action? Will any 
one deny that under existing conditions the external activities of men, 
their duties as citizens, and the intellectual training which their pro- 
fessions afford, are the salvation of most of them, and form a necessary 
part of their education and development ? 

If women are to be freed from a certain narrowness which too often 
characterises them, to be endowed with that judicial habit of mind, 
the lack of which is so apt to leave them the prey of prejudice, and 
to acquire that courage and self-reliance in the face of convention- 
alities, the absence of which is the secret of much misunderstanding 
and extravagant disregard of the proportion in which means stand to 
end, it will surely be by the same discipline as men are subjected to, 
by being educated to the point of being able to stand without 
external support alike in the material and the intellectnal relations of 

„life. Such appears to be the opinion of many who are wise and good 
among contemporary English women. They may hate the prospect 
of political turmoil. They may look with no enthusiasm on the 
probability of being dragged more than is at present: the case into 
contact with the seamy side of public life. But on the balance of 
advantages and disadvantages, they would rather take their share of 
the heat and burden of the day than be fonnd wanting on the 
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occasion of great opportunities for improving the position of the 
majority of their fellow women. - 

It is no purpose of these pages to examine the various grounds on 
which ‘opposition to the extension of the suffrage to women has been 
based. One objection, however, deserves attention, inasmuch as it 
really begs the question whether under different conditions things 
will remain as they are assumed to be at present. It is pointed out 
that under universal suffrage women would be a majority of the’ 
electors, and it is asked whether we are to face the prospect of a 
woman rovend country. ‘The answer to this objection surely is 
that an analogous difficulty has faced us on the occasion of every 
great extension of the franchise. But the cooler headed among 
statesmen have not on such occasions been alarmed. They’ have 
recognised the great truth that thè whereabouts of political victory is 
not to be determined by counting heads. Either women will ap- 
proximate to men in their mental characteristics, in which case it 
does not matter whether they are more or less numerous at the 
polling booths, or they will remain, what they are at present, mentally 
less robust, in which case nature will, as before, give the victory, as 
the history of politics proves that she always in the end does, to those 
who are strongest though few. So long as women display the existing 
tendency to be influenced by mer, we may dismiss such fears from 
our minds, and if they cease to display it, they will at the same time 
cease to vote from the point of view of.e sex. It may be that at first 
one political party may-gain some temporary advantage. But this 
is not likely, judging from the indications of stich existing municipal 
- franchises which women possess, to be permanently so. ‘Their 
tendency has been to comport themselves, when they become accus- 
tomed to the situation, much as men do. 

If there is force in the considerations which have been urged, the 
whole, question is one which concerns, not women only, but the 
community generally. There is ground for hope that the assimilation 
of the legal status of women to that of men, would place another 
restraint on the tendency of population to outstrip the means of 
subsistence. And this would be effected in two ways. The number 
of individuals to feed would remain the same, while the power of 
production of.a large section of these individuals was stimulated and 
increased. And in addition there-would have been established a 
further development of those conditions which have done so much 
towards raising the irreducible minimum demanded by the labouring 
classes as the- remuneration of their labour. Viewed in this light, 
the entire movement has a new significance. It is no longer one for 
the rémoval of the’ grievances of a handful of discontented women. 
It is a step in the direction of general progress affecting an entire 
nation. And so looked: at, the change must surély be advocated on 
a broader basis than that of those who advocate the exclusion of 
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married women from its operation. One knows what is in the minds 
of the distinguished women who have adopted the narrower platform. 
Some of them have done so on the ground of expediency merely, 
believing that it will be easier to win the assent of Parliament to 
what they believe to be a moderate and reasonable proposition. But 
the proposal to enfranchise spinsters and widows of property is not 
looked upon by Parliament as a moderate and reasonable proposition. 
It is regarded by members in general as conceding the entire prin- 
ciple, and by the Radical party in particular as the most objectionable 
of all possible proposals of the kind; as’ in effect one for the better- 
ment of the Primrose League. This may or may not be a correct 
opinion. The fact remains that it is largely current. If the 
Radical party must accept women’s suffrage as a part of its pro- 
gramme, it would probably rather fo so as part of a wide extension 
of the franchise based on the recognition of a title of the governed 
generally to take a part in the business of their own government. 
It is said that in the present Parliament a majority of members are 
favourable to the principle of women’s suffrage. There is room for 
doubt whether any Parliament has been more determinedly hostile to 
it. Pious opinions, vaguely expressed on the hustings, go for nothing 
in the face of the determined opposition of a section of the House, 
* which, as a matter of fact, includes many of the most distinguished 
members of every party in it. Probably no political hope of these 
days is more misplaced than the hope that any of the Bills which deal 
with the subject will pass either this House, or any House elected 
under similar circumstances. The truth is that there is as yet no 
large body of definitely organised opinion in the constituencies which 
‘is pressing the subject forward. When there is, then will be the 
time to look to the House of Commons as the proper field for 
agitation, Until there is, all Bills and motions will be received with 
& quiet derision which cannot be conciliated by any limitation of the 
proposition which they embody. It is in the country in the first 
place that the work must be done, if there is to be’ a reasonable 
prospect of the principle becoming law. And it is being done slowly 
but surely, in ways indirect as well as direct. The opinion of the public 
is changing with regard to the social and political position of women. 
That position is very different from what it-was only a few years ago, 
in relation to education, to the professions, and to property. It is 
different too, in even farther reaching relations. ‘The mirror of 
literature reflects the change. The business of those who desire 
to see the advance continue, is to take note that the question is 
coming to be regarded as part of an even wider one. It is as an 
integral part of a great economic movement that the matter has its 
chief significance. 
R. B. HALDANE. 
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at first distinguishing a thing from a person ; and to cling to his mother 
or his nurse, wholly irrespective of her moral character. If she be 
good to him it matters nothing to him if she be the -cruel murderess 
of some other child. He is at the stage of, abhaingiykeitsgefuhl (depend- 
ence) wherein Schleiermacher rightly holds all religion to begin. It is 
not till a Jater epoch altogether that there is any moral judgment by 
the dependent of the actions of the being,—hnman or divine, —on 
whom he depends. 

The dawn of the true religious consciousness, however, must haye 

taken place among early nations concomitantly with the first de- 
. velopment of the moral sense. When the “ ages before morality ” (the 
valuable discovery, we may say, of the Master of Balliol) had passed away, 
‘and men began in a dim manner to distinguish justice from injustice, 
so soon the idea of a supreme Judge ruling over kings and punishing 
iniquity in high places, seems to have come home tothem. We surely | 
catch a glimpse of this transition stage in Hesiod, where he says (I - 
quote ‘from an old and, no doubt, loose translation of the “ Works . 
and Days”): ; : 
“ O Kings who bribes devour ! 

Make straight your edicts in a timely honr, 

For Zeus’ all-seeing and all-knowing eye, 

Beholds at pleasure things which hidden lie, 


Pierces the walls which gird the city in, 
And on the seat of judgment blasts the sin.” 


It was, as I have said, in a dim way that such ideas of justice broke 
first on the human ae ; and it was a very imperfect justice which 
was apprehended then or for millenniums afterwards ;—a sort of Giant 
Club-justice, striking a whole family or village for the offence of one 
man; and entailing a curse on a race for the “ ill-advised transgression 
of old Laius,” or for the disobedience of Adam. Still it was the laying 
of the foundation stone of Civilisation,—which rests, in truth, not 
on any Arts or Sciences, but on the Sense of Justice prevalent in 
each community, aad on the common respect for the rights of its 
‘members. 

And, as the loftier minds i in East and West caught a glimpse of ‘the © 
rising sun and learned to recognise moral excellence and to renounce 
the grosser offences (which were the first to be challenged by their 
dawning moral sense), so too, the same minds began to turn to the Divine 
Justice and Goodness in loyal devotion. It is one of the deepest: 
truths of experience ; that the day when a.man resolutely sets himself 
to obey his conscience and to be just and true and merciful as it 
ordains, in that same day he comes on the plane wherein the Divine: 
Spirit visibly works and where sooner or later he becomes con-- 
scious thereof, The Path of Duty is, in many senses, the Path to God. 
For my own part I cannot doubt that the Father of Spirits did Him-. 
self, from the earliest beginning o Auman nature emerging from ‘ 
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its brute and barbarian origin, reveal His presence in the spirits 
which (as one of the heathens of whom we are speaking said) ‘ are 
also His offspring.” “ God is with mortals by Conscience ” sang Menan- 
der in one of the few fragments left of that old poet-seer; and through 
conscience, I am convinced that mortals found Him. 

Thus in this second stage we may conceive of the original Nature- 
worship, with its unadulterated jdolairy of Power, passing into a 
mixed theology derived from two different sources. In it the names 
of the old Nature Gods were retained but their characteristics were 
altered ; and qualities far nobler than those suggested by the pheno- 
mena of external Nature were attributed to them. 

A noteworthy fact concerning this stage of progress is, that in it 
the human idea of the Gods was not only elevated but, in a certain 
way, unified. Men in India, Persia, Egypt and Greece did not, 
indeed, cease to believe in the existence of a plurality of Divinities ; 
but in each country and age they seem to have adopted one deity out 
of the traditional Pantheon and to have addressed to him all their 
more serious devotions. This historical phenomenon, which has given 
rise to the untensble hypothesis of an original universal Monotheism, 
affords, I venture to think, an unmistakable indication of the true source 
of the purer religion which was dawning on mankind. And for this 
reason: that the compass of the moral sense always points to One Lord 
of Conscience and the spiritual intuitions of the religious sentiment 
no less steadily turn to One Divine Presence, One Hearer of Prayer. 
Outward Nature (save in the conclusions of far-advanced science) - 
always suggests a multiplicity of authors, so that even now we start, 
like Blake, to think that He who made the lamb made the tiger. But 
the inward nature of man, on the contrary, turns like a sunflower to 
one Sun of Righteousness. 

These mixed religions, half Nature-worship, half worship of a Moral 
God, were necessarily to the last degree confused and illogical; com- 
posed of heterogeneous, incompatible elements. Men mingled their 
dread of the wrathful and capricious Thunderer with their nascent 
reverence for Divine Justice, and hailed Jupiter as Optimus Maximus 
even while their poets, like Ovid, freely attributed to Him abominable 
cruelty and lust. The most childish legends were current in 
Egypt concerning Osiris and all the “brutish gods of Nile,” even 
when the devout Egyptian felt thoroughly assured they would execute 
just judgment on his soul in the life to come, and prepared for it by 
entering his pleas of “not guilty ” to no less than forty-two offences, 
down to the sin—{alas ! not often recognised as such by Christians yet). 
of “ having been the cause of other’s tears.” In ancient India, Varuna, 
Indra and Agni must have been each in succession elevated far above 
any conception of the original “ Heaven ” (Ouranos), “ Sky,” or “ Fire,” 
before the first could be add o is in the Rig-Veda: 
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“Whenever we men, O Varuna, commit an offence before the heavenly 
host, whenever we break the law through thoughtlessness, have mercy, 
Almighty, have mercy! (Rig-Veda vii. 89.) 

And previously : 

“How can I approach unto Varuna? ‘Will he accept my offering with- 
out displeasure? „Absolve us from the sins of our fathers, and from those 
which we have committed in our own bodies. ’ 

“ It was not our own doing, O Varuna! It was temptation, an intoxi- 
cating draught, passion and thoughtlessness. Even sleep brings unrighteous- 
ness” (Rig-Veda vii. 86). . ‘ 

And the omniscience of the Divine Observer is set forth by the 
authors of the hymn in the Atharva Veda (iv. 6) almost as by the 
Psalmist of the 189th Psalm : 

“The great Lord of the world sees ag if He were near. Ifa man stands 
or walks or hides, if he lies down or rises up, King Varuna knows it. He 
is there as the third. He who should flee far beyond the sky, even he 
would not be rid of Varuna. King Varuna sees all that is between heaven 
and earth. He has counted the twinklings of the eyes of men.” 

Again there is something more than an invocation to the elemental 
Fire in the prayer to Agni: 

“May our sin, Agni, be repented of! Thou whose countenance is turned. 
on all sides, art our defender. May our sin be repented of, dc.” (Rig- 
Veda. i. 97.) < 


Beyond this transition stage of illogical blending of Nature-worship 
and Spiritual Worship, man at last made a further step forward. 
The Nature-Gods sunk nearly or altogether below the horizon, and 
Prophets arose in the East and West proclaiming a God—not thought 
of primarily as Lord of Sun or Moon or Thunder, but as Judge and 
King of men; the Author of Mosaic Tables of Moral Law, or of the 
Greek’s “ unwyitten law Divine, immutable, eternal ; ” the friend of the 
righteous and the punisher of the wicked. 

Among these religions we may first count Zoroastrianism. Varuna 
(Heaven) is in this, the most beantiful of Gentile religions, lifted 
under the name of Ahura-Mazda (Ormuzd), to be the very imper- 
sonation of Goodness. All that is good in the world comes from 
him, as all that is evil from Angro-Mainyu (Ahbrimanes).* He is not 
omnipotent, for he wages everlasting war against Ahrimdnes, yet he, 
and he alone, receives the worship, the strict Goodness-worship 
of the true Mazdeiesnan. 

Buddhism again, as far as yet explored, seems to have been a’ pure 
religion of Goodness, as it was taught by Gautama, but (by the 

7 The emergence of this pure ideal from the old Nature-God “ Heaven,” is well marked 
in Darmesteter’s Introduction to the “Zend Avesta” (“Sacred Books of the East,”) p. 59. 
“ The spiritual attributes of the Heaven-God were daily more and more strongly 
defined, and his material attributes were thrown further into the background as 
Mazdeism slowly struggled on towards unity. The Lord slowly brought everything 


under his unquestioned supremacy and the-other gods, became not only his su jects 
but his creatures. This movement was tompleted as early as the fourth century, B.0.” 
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strangest freakin the story of human things) it was a religion 
without a God, till his own followers lifted the prophet to the vacant 
throne of Deity but eliminated the danger of any development of 
Power-worship in connection with him, by pronouncing him for 
ever withdrawn from mortal affairs in the eternal calm of Nirvana. 
Theoretically then, at all events,—even if practically it may fall much - 
short of the mark,—-Buddhism is Goodness-worship pure and simple. 

Mahomet, on the other hand, ought to have been a true prophet of 
the Divine Goodness which he abundantly proclaims; but his mind 
seems to have been so saturated with Power-worship, so willing to 
bow to any decrees issued by the Almighty, and to do anything, 
however immoral, which would advance the cause of Islam, that the 
religion he founded has remained, as a matter of fact, much more a 
systematic submission to Divins Power than a’ free adoration of 
Divine Goodness. It is for this reason, I think, rather than from any 
other of its defects, that, with all its stern merits, it has never been 
able to cope with Christianity, even of alow type; and has never com- 
mended itself to the highest races of mankind, That there have been 
Moslems who were worshippers of Goodness, not of Power, may be 
seen, inter alia, in the Proverbs of Ali; and in that remarkable book, 
the “Solwan” of Ibn Zaffer (a Sicilian Arab of the twelfth century), 
which contains, for example, the prayer, not transcended by any 
Collect of the Christian Churches :—“ Thou art fo me all that I 
desire. Make me to Thee what Thou desirest, O Thou the most 
merciful of the merciful!” 

The old Greeks in their day had philosophers for prophets; and in 
the minds of Anaxagoras, Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, and Zeno, the moral 
ideal of which the Homeric Nature Gods scarcely possessed a trace, 
was gradually transferred to Zeus, till the name which had belonged 
to the lover of Semele and Ganymede and Lede was actually invoked 
in go purely spiritual prayer as the well-known “ Hymn of Cleanthes ” : 


“OQ Thou, who o’er the clouds dost dwell, 
Our wild and wandering wishes quell ; 
That our wills, blended into Thine, 
Concurrent in the Law Divine, 
Eternal, Universal, Just, and Good, 
Honotring and honoured in our servitude— 
Oreation’s Pean march may swell— 
The march.of Law immutable.” 


Lastly, and far more important for us, we have the Hebrew 
prophets, and at last Christ, setting forth God’s Goodness as the supreme 
and sole object of worship; and rebuking with stinging scorn all 
those modes of flattery and propitiation,—sacrifices, offerings, and festi- 
vals, to which Power-worship characteristically resorts. ‘‘ Be ye holy, 
for I am holy,” is the voice of prophetic Judaism; ‘‘ Be ye therefore 
perfect as your father who is in heaven is perfect,” that of Christ. 
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Nay, Christianity-—as distinguished from the religion taught by Christ, 
—has, in a marvellous manner, emphasised this exclusive Goodness- 
worship; for it has actually deified goodness in Christ himself; and 
has ‘worshipped him for nineteen centuries, by preference, under the 
aspect wherein Divine Goodness may be said to be typically divorced 
from Divine Power—namely, dying upon the Cross! 

The one singular exception to the uprising of human minds from 
Power-worship to Goodness-worship is in the grotesque sect of the 
Yezidis in Persia, who actually to this day worship, not merely an 
immoral power like the old Nature-gods, but Power recognised as’ 
essentially evil. Their religion consists in the avowed worship of 
“ Shaitan.” The fact seems to set in clearer light how far we have 
travelled. 

Be it here noted that a man may call God “ good,” and may even 
think He is good, and yet may not worship Him af all on that 
account. There are millions to whom religion, even the Christian 
Religion, still presents itself simply as a “ Way of Salvation,” a 
method for obtaining from God bodily health and prosperity in this 
world, and eternal felicity in the next. However they might repudiate 
the charge of being mere Power-worshippers, it is the fact that God can 
send them health and wealth, or can destroy body and soul in hell that 
alone arouses their devotion. It is not that He is just, good, holy, 
beyond man’s loftiest conception. They resemble the sons of a 
good father who have no sympathy with him, no genuine love for 
him, but who fawn on him and visit him often, to obtain money and 
to secure their future inheritance.- This kind of Power-worship is 
perhaps as common now as ever it was; and less excusable than in the 
old days of Nature-worship before man had learned either what Good- 
ness may be or that God is good. 


Let us now endeavour to analyse the two Religions in their outward 
and inward manifestations and consequences. 

l. The early worshipper of Power will, as we have seen, have 
striven to propitiate his God by temples, sacrifices, processions, and 
praises. To carry out such services with dignity, a class of “ Medi- 
cine-Men,” Pontifices, Levites, Brahmins, Bonzes, Priests, inevitably 
arises in every country. Once formed, the priestly caste (which prob- 
ably begins by the natural claim of some patriarch to act as master 
of the ceremonies at a public sacrifice) gradually but infallibly develops 
into a powerful Order, monopolising and directing by precedent all the 
religious acts of the tribe. Then the rites which have once and again 
been employed will be perpetually repeated and stereotyped; and the 
praises and rude verses with which they have addressed the divinity will 
become sacred formules supposed to possess supernatural influence, 
These, when used in Heath re are wont to call “ Sorcery” 
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or “ Magic Spells” ; but they are essentially the same all the world 
over and under every creed. It is against this religion of Spells that 
all the great prophets have lifted up their voices: “ I delight not in 
the blood of bullocks, or of lambs, or of he-goats. Bring no more 
vain oblations. Incense is an abomination; your new-moons and 
sabbaths I cannot away with ”— Cease to do evil, Learn to do well.” 
‘‘ What hath God desired of thee, O man, but to do justice, and love 
mercy, and walk humbly with Thy God?” It is utterly impossible to 
imagine a teacher who has just proclaimed the nature of true worship 
in burning words like these, turning to perform sacerdotal functions 
with anxious exactitude, as if they could open a door of mercy which 
might remain closed to the cry of the contrite heart. 

As the essential motive of Power-worship is self-interest, its influence 

on the character must be to sy8tematise and encotrage selfishness, 
rather than to repress it by lifting a man in love and adoration out of 
himself. The slavish fear of Divine judgments, fanned everywhere 
by the priesthood, must always inspire animosity towards men whose 
actions or belief are supposed to be calculated to draw down Divine 
anger. The insane terror often exhibited by a crowd in the street 
at the appearance of some poor creature which has been run over, or 
has a fit of epilepsy, is precisely the counterpart of the alarm of 
bigots, ancient and modern, in the presence of a “ blasphemer” such 
as Socrates or St. Stephen; or of a heretic like Huss or Servetus. 
' ¢ Stone him with stones till he die,” or “ Burn him to ashes,” is always 
the cry of cruelty; that worst cruelty which is the offspring of fear 
and cowardice and far outruns the savagery of mere revenge. Doloris 
modus est, timoris non item. 

Nor is it only in the persecution of supposed enemies of God that 
Power-worship is remorseless. Wheresoever it prevails, there the 
interests of the Temple, the Priesthood, the Church are paramount to 
every moral consideration. Bad actions are condoned if those 
“religious” interests are forwarded, and good actions are undervalued 
or perhaps condemned, if performed by outsiders whose virtues will not 
redound “ad majorem Dei gloriam.” The apostles who desired to 
stop the exorcisms of those who “followed not us,” and would have 
preferred to leave the demons in possession rather than let the un- 
attached philanthropists expel them, offered an example which tens 
of thousands of Christians have piously followed ever since, entirely 
regardless of Christ’s generous rebuke. 

Once the notion had obtained footing that mistakes about God 

.might draw down his wrath on a nation, the moral sense of men was 
warped and perverted instead of being enlightened and strengthened 
by religion. As Dr. Martineau has admirably said: “ Here lies the 
charge T make against the Church,—that it has put into conscience 
what has no business to be t The whole conception of an 
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‘ orthodoxy’ indispensable to the security of men’s divine relations 
—a conception which has had a regulative influence through all 
ecclesiastical history—is an ethical monstrosity, in the presence of 
which no philosophy of duty is possible, and every moral ideal must 
be dwarfed or deformed.” * i 

Again, Power-worship is compatible not only with distorted ethics 
but positively with prayer for the gratification of wicked passion, 
Tt is only necessary to believe that the Divinity (or the saint, as the 
caso may be) has the power to bestow the desired boon or to shield 
his votary from harm, and the Power-worshipper—in Brittany, for 
example, —will devoutly pray at the shrine of Notre Dame de la Haine 
for vengeance on his enemies; and the Italian brigand, before going 
forth to rob and murder, will drop on his knees before the altar of his 
patron and beg that a rich and defenceless traveller may'be led across 
his way. : 

Whenever we find that a man’s religion makes him more delibe- 
rately self-interested, more inclined to tamper with truth and justice 
wherever the interests of his sect are involved, and more apt to 
seek Divine favour through sacerdotal mediation than by spiritual 
worship and a life of love to God and man, then we may be 
sure that we see one who is at heart a Power-worshipper; and 
> that whatever be his nominal creed and however he may reiterate 
the cry of “Lord, Lord” to Jesus Christ from matins to even- 
song, his religion is rank Paganism. He is, indeed, ready to bow 
the knee to one he believes to be now King of Heaven; 
bat had he seen Jesus in Pilate’s hall, he would have deemed him 
a heretic and blasphemer, and have cried ‘‘ Crucify him!” 


2. Turn we now lastly to the second religion—the Worship of 
Goodness. 

As Power-worship is an external devotion, so Goodness-worship is 
essentially a matter of the innermost heart. It is an endogenous 
tree, that Tree of Life! It begins from the very core of a man’s 
nature where his natural love of goodness and justice meet their 
object. External acts of worship can never be of primary importance 
in the eyes of the Goodness-worshipper. They are valuable merely 
as public expressions of the homage of his soul. He does not dream 
that his poor ritual and liturgy, even endeared by the use of ten 
thousand saints, could ever be of as much importance in the eyes of 
God as one tear of the genuine anguish of penitence; or that the King 
of Heaven, like an earthly sovereign, ordains a court ceremonial: of 
dregs and genuflexions at His audiences, 

Again, the Worshipper of Goodness anxiously desires to serve his 
fellow creatures—it is half his religion to do so. But he does it for 

+ “Seat of Authority in Religion,” p. 157. 
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their sakes, not for the prestige of his Church, or to bribe the objects 
of his charity to adopt its creed and attend its sacraments. He 
cannot imagine serving the Good God (as the Power-worshipper can- 
didly thinks he can serve Infinite Power) by cunning wiles and crooked 
policies and “ pious frauds,” whether of the medissval or modern type. 
“ Thou desirest truth in the inward parts” seems to him one of the 
clearest revelations of the Divine Goodness. What he tries to convey to 
the mind of his brother is not the claim and merit of any Church. 
but the GoopNess or Gop;—that is the beginning and end of his 
propagandism. 

A man does not, I am convinced, by any means learn the true 
goul-revealed idea of God's goodness through the repetition of official 
praises often rendered meaningless by usage, just as the titles of 
kings and nobles, “Sacred Majesties” and “ Graces,” are meaningless. 
Better than these are fervent words, spoken (in the pulpit or out of it) 
in the ordinary language of men. But these, till lately, in the 
orthodox churches have to a deplorable extent been nullified by admix- 
ture with other teaching, poisoned by the corrosive doctrine of eternal 
Hell. Better by far than such self-contradictory preaching is the quiet 
contagion of religions emotion conveyed by a God-loving soul to those 
with whom it comes privately in spiritual contact. But better than all is 
the heart’s own solitary discovery, (not made assuredly without God’s 
help) that the Divine Goodness is that Goodness which it feels to be such 
throngh all its chords: the Goodness which it spontaneously and 
without one drawback, reveres and adores. This discovery once made, 
there can, be for the man henceforth but one religion possible—the 
Worship of Goodness. If he could be told by an archangel that the 
God he has found in that hour of insight is not, as he has supposed, 
the Supreme Power of the Universe, but only a Holy Spirit, an 
Ormuzd over whom rules a vaster, darker Power, the knowledge 
would make no practical difference in his religion. It is that Good God 
whom he has found, to whom his whole nature bows in allegiance as 
his true Lord and Father. Let others worship the unknown Almighty 
Power who can send them to heaven or to hell. He stands,—as every 
Yoroastrian is bidden to do in his: morning orisons,—and says 
resolutely : “ As for me, I will serve Ormuzd.” ` 
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THE ORIGINS OF THE COMMON LAW. ° 


T has been usual for writers commencing the exposition of any 
particular system of law to undertake, to a greater or less 
extent, philosophical discussion of the nature of laws in general, and 
definition of the most general notions of jurisprudence. I purposely 
refrain from any such undertaking. The philosophical analysis and 
definition of law belongs, in my judgment, neither to the historical nor 
to the dogmatic science of law, but to the theoretical part of politics. 
A philosopher who is duly willing to learn from lawyers the things of 
their own art is full as likely to handle the topic with good effect as 
a lawyer, even if that lawyer is acquainted with philosophy, and has . 
used all due diligence in consulting philosophers. The matter of legal 
science is not an ideal result of ethical or political analysis; it is the , 
actual results of facts of human nature and history. Common know- 
ledge assures us that in every tolerably settled community there are 
rules by which men are expected to order their conduct. Some of 
these rules are not expressed in any suthentic form, nor declared 
with authority by any person or body distinct from the community at ’ 
large, nor enforced by any power constituted for that purpose. Others 
are declared by some person or body having permanently, or for the 
time being, public authority for that purpose, and, when so declared, 
are conceived as binding the members of the community in a special 
manner. In civilised states there are officers charged with the duty 
and furnished with the means of enforcing them. Of the former kind 
are the common rules of morals and manners, in so far as they do not: 
coincide with rules of law. We shall find that in England, as else- 
where, and in times which must be called recent as compared with 
the known history of ancient civilisation, many things were left to.the 
rule of social custom, if not to private caprice or uncontrolled private 
VOL. LYUI. f 31 
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force, which are now, a8 a matter of course, regulated by legislation, 
~and controlled by courts of justice. By gradual steps, as singularly 
alike in the main in different lands and periods, at the corresponding 
stages of advance, as they have differed in detail, public authority has 
drawn to itself more and more causes and matters out of the domain 
of mere usage and morals; and, where several forms of public 
authority have been in competition (as notably, in the history of 
Christendom, the Church has striven with secular princes and rulers 
to enlarge her jurisdiction at their expense), we find that some one . 
form has generally prevailed, and reigns without serious rivalry. 
Thus, in every civilised commonwealth we expect to find courts of 
justice open to common resort, where judges and magistrates. appointed 
in a regular course by the supreme governors of the Commonwealth, or, 
at least, with their allowance and authority, declare and administer 
those rules of which the State professes to compel the observance. 
Moreover, we expect to find regularly appointed means of putting in 
force the judgments and orders of the courts, and of overcoming 
resistance to them, at need, by the use of all or any part of the 
physical power at the disposal of the State. Lastly, we expect to 
find not only that the citizen may use the means of redress provided. 
and allowed by publio justice, but that he may not use others. 
Except in cases particularly excepted, the man who takes the law into 
his own hands puts himself in the wrong, and offends the common- 
wealth. ‘The law is open, and there are deputies ; let them implead 
one another.” Such are for the citizen, the lawyer, and the historian, 
the practical elements of law. When a man is acquainted with the 
rules which the judges of the land will apply to any subject of dispute 
between citizens, or to any act complained of as an offence against 
the common weal, and is farther acquainted with the manner in which 
the decision of the competent court can be enforced, he must be said to 
know the law to that extent. He may or may not have opinions 
upon the metaphysical analysis of laws or legal duty in general, or 
the place of the topic in hand in a scientific arrangement of legal 
ideas. Law, such as we know it in the conduct of life, is matter of 
fact; not a thing which can be seen or handled, but a thing per- 
ceived in many ways of practical experience. Commonly there is no 
difficulty in recognising it by its accustomed signs and works. In 
the exceptional cases where difficulties are found, it is not known 
that metaphysical definition has ever been of much avail, . 
. It may be well to guard ourselves on one or two points. We 
have said that law may be taken for every purpose, save, that of 
_ strictly philosophical inquiry, to be the sum of the rules admiristered 
by courts of justice, We have not said that it must be, or that it 
always is a sum of uniform and consistent rules (as uniform and 
consistent, that is, as human fallibility and the inherent difficulties 
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of human affairs permit) administered uħder one and the same system. 
This would, perhaps, be the statement of an ideal which the modern 
history of law tends to realise rather than. of a result yet fully accom- 
plished in any nation. Certainly it would not be correct as regards 
the state of English legal institutions, not only in modern but in 
quite recent times. Different and more or less conflicting systems of 
law, different and more or less competing systems of jurisdiction, in 
one and the same region, are compatible with a high state of civilisa- 
tion, with a strong government, and with an administration of justice 
well enough liked and sufficiently understood by those who are 
concerned. , 
Another point on which confusion is natural and may be dangerous 
is the relation of law to morality. , Legal rules are not merely that 
` part of the moral rules existing in a given society which the State 
thinks proper to enforce. It is easily recognised that there are, and 
must be, rules of morality beyond the commandments of law; no less 
is it true, though less commonly recognised, that there are and must 
be rules of law beyond or outside the direct precepts of morality. There 
are many things for which it is needful or highly convenient to have a 
fixed rule, and comparatively or even wholly indifferent what that rule 
shall be. When, indeed, the rule is fixed by custom or law, then 
morality approves and enjoins obedience to it. But the rule itself is 
not a moral rule. In England men drive on the left-hand side of the 
road, in the United States and nearly all parts* of the Continent of 
Europe on the right. Morality has nothing to say to this except that 
those who use the roads ought to know and observe-the rule, what- 
ever it be, prescribed by the law of the country. Many cases, again, 
oceur, where the legal rule does not profess to fulfil anything like 
perfect justice, but where certainty is of more importance than per- 
fection, and an imperfect rule is therefore useful and acceptable. Nay, 
more, there are cases where the law, for reasons of general policy, not 
, only makes persons chargeable without proof of moral blame, but will 
not admit proof to the contrary. Thus, by the law of England, the 
possessor of a dangerous animalt is liable for any mischief it may do, 
notwithstanding that he may have used the utmost caution for its safo ` 
keeping. Thus in the modern law of all nations, it is believed, 
` & master has to answer for the acts and defaults of a servant occupied 
about his business, however careful he may have been in choosing and 
instructing the servant. Thus, again, there are cases where an ob- , 
viously wrongful act has brought loss upon innocent persons, and no 
redress can be obtained from the primary wrong-doer. In such cases 
it has to be decided which of those innocent persons shall bear the logs. 


€ Bohemia is an exception. G 
tEg. an elephant- burn v. People’s Palace and Aquarium Co. (1890), 25 Q. B. Div. 
258. 
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A typical ‘example is the sale of stolen goods to one who buys them in 
- good faith. The fraudulent seller is commonly out of reach, or, if within 
reach, of no means to make restitution. Either the true owner must 
lose his goods, or the purchaser must lose his money. This question, 
simple enough as to the fects, is on the very border-line of legal 
policy. Some systems of law favour the first owner, some the pur- 
chaser, and in the Common Law itself the result may be one way or 
the other, according to conditions quite independent of the actual 
honesty or prudence of the parties. In the dealings of modern com- 
merce, questions which are reducible to the same principle arise in 
various ways which may be complicated to an indefinite extent. Evi- , 
dently there must be some law for such cases; yet no law can be 
made which will not seem unjust to the loser. Compensation at the 
public expense would, perhaps, be absolutely just, and it might be 
. practicable in a world of absolutely truthful and prudent people. 
But in such a world frauds would not be committed on individuals 
any more than on the State. 

‘Another point worth mention is that the notion of law does not 
include of necessity the existence of a distinct profession of lawyers, 
whether as judges or as advocates. There cannot well be a science 
of law without such a profession; but justice can be administered 
according to settled rules by persons taken from the general body of 
citizens for the occasion, or in a small community even by the whole 
body of qualified citizens; and under the most advanced legal systems 
a man may generally conduct his own cause in person, if so minded. 
In Athens, at the time of Pericles, and even of Demosthenes, there 
was a great deal of law, but no class of persons answering to our 
judges or counsellors. The Attic orator was not a lawyer in the 
modern sense. Again the Icelandic sagas exhibit a state of society 
provided with law quite definite as far as it goes, and even minutely 
technical on some points, and yet without any professed lawyers. 
The law is administered by general assemblies of freemen, though 
the court which is to try a particular cause is selected by elaborate 
rules, There are old men who have the reputation of being learned 
in the law ; sometimes the opinion of such a man is accepted as con- 
clusive; but they hold no defined office or official qualification. In 
’ England itself it cannot be said that there was a definite legal pro- 
fession till more than a century after the Norman Conquest. To this 
day we have courts of justice, though inferior courts, whose members 
. need not be learned in the law. In short, the presence of law is 
marked by the administration of justice in some regular course of 
time, place, and manner, and on the footing of some recognised general 
principles. These conditions appear to be sufficient, as they are 
necessary. But if-we suppose an Eastern despot to sit in the gate 
and deal with every case according to the impression of the moment, 
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recognising no'rule at all, we may say that he is doing some sort of 
Justice, but we cannot say that he is doing judgmerit according to 
law. Probably no prince or ruler in historical times ever really: took 
upon himself to do right according to his mere will and pleasure. 
There are always points of accepted faith which even the strongest 
of despots dares not offend, points of custom which he dares not 
At the same time the conscious separation of law from morals and 
religion has been a gradual process, and it has largely gone hand in’ 
hand with the marking off of special conditions of men to attend to 
religious and to legal affairs, and the development, through their 
special studies, of jurisprudence and theology as distinct sciences. 
If there be any primitive theory of the nature of law, it seems to be 
that laws are the utterance of some divine or heroic person who 
reveals, or declares as revealed to him, that which is absolutely right. 
The desire to refer institutions to a deified or canonised legislator is 
shown in England, as late as the fourteenth century,* by the attribu- 
tion to King Alfred of everything supposed to be specially national 
and excellent. In the extant Brahminical recensions of early Hindu 
law this desire is satisfied with deliberate and excessive minuteness. 
Wherever and whenever such notions prevail, the distinction between 
legal and moral duty can at best be imperfectly realised. Even now 
many persons not otherwise ignorant are unable to comprehend that 
Jaw does not pretend to fulfil every precept of morality, or to punish 
everything that is morally wrong, and is, therefore, not to be charged 
with failure because jurisprudence does not cover the whole ground 
of ethics, and legislation does not suppress every vice. It is true 
that one attempt has been made on a great scale, and continued into 
modern times, to reduce morality to legal forms. In the system of 
the Church of Rome the whole of moral duty is included in the law 
of God and of Holy Church, and there isno breach of that law which 
may not be dealt with in a regular and formal manner by the Church’s 
tribunals, Morality becomes a thing of arguments and judgment, 
of positive rules and exceptions, and even of legislative declaration 
by the authority supreme on earth in matters of faith and morals. 
Many things on which Protestants are accustomed to ‘spend their 
astonishment and indignation are merely the necessary consequences ` 
of this point of view. For the purposes of legal history it is sufficient 
to observe that the wide and flexible jurisdiction of the spiritual 
power was of great service in the Middle Ages, both in supplementing 
the justice of secular courts, andin stimulating them by its formidable 
competition to improve their doctrine and practice. This was espe- 
cially the case in England. On the other hand, the attempt to en- 
force all kinds of moral duties by proceedings of a criminal nature , 


* See the “ Mirror of Justices,” passim. 
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had in many ways oppressive and vexatious results, and it, has been 
thought with good reason that this had as much to do with the 
triumph of the Reformation in England as any general sense of the 
doctrinal errors of Rome, or zeal for the study of the Scriptures in the 
vulgar tongue. 
The laws now administered in England by the Queen’s courts of 
` justice are derived from many sources, and are complex with all the 
complexity of English politics and society. We may say the same, 
allowing for local and modern variations, of the laws administered in 
all other English-speaking countries, with one notable exception, by 
courts more or less framed on the same model. This unique exception 
.is Scotland, whose law stands apart. It has run a distinct course of 
its own, from the time when Scottish independence was established ; 
and in the political union of the two kingdoms the legal individuality 
of Scotland was carefully preserved. We may cross the border in 
search of parallels, illustrations, or suggestions. We may note mutual 
approaches of the two systems in our own times, induced by the prac- 
tical needs of commerce, and effected either by direct legislation, or by 
the common judicial authority of the House of Lords. A certain 
number of learned persons may be found who are qualified both as 
Scottish advocates and as English barristers. Nevertheless, the Eng- 
lish lawyer, as such, is at most an intelligent layman in Edinburgh as 
much asin Paris or Rome. It is doubtful among learned Americans 
whether there is or is not a common law of the United States distinct 
from the English law received in the jurisdiction of this or that State ; 
in these kingdoms it is certain that there is no such thing as acommon 
law of Great Britain. When, therefore, we speak of English laws 
and of England in relation to them, we must be understood as using 
the terms in their exact political sense. It is needless to enumerate 
here the British colonies and possessions outside the United Kingdom 
in which English law does not prevail. The Channel Islands and the 
Isle of Man are, so to speak, our domestic examples. In British India 
the Common Law, modified by divers Acts of Parliament and Acts of 
the Government of India, has become for all purposes the personal law 
of Englishmen sojourning in India, and for some purposes, especially 
in criminal jurisdiction, the general law of British Indian subjects ; 
but Hindus and Mahometans are still governed by their respective cus- 
toms in most matters touching religion or the family, or the succession 
to property so far as dependent on family relations; and those cus- 
tomary laws are administered by our judges, whether Englishmen born, 
Mahometan, or Hindu, with impartial fidelity. 
We may now endeavour to take a general view of the elements that 
have gone to build up the Common Law. 
Question has been made at various times how aich of ancient 
British custom survived the conquest of Britain by successive invaders, 
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and became incorporated in English law. The present writer is unable 
‘to assign any definite share to a Celtic element in English laws at any 
time within the last thousand years or more. The supposed proofs 
of such an element have, as far as I am aware, no surer foundation 
than coincidence. Now the mere coincidence of particulars in early 
bodies of law proves nothing beyond the general resemblance of all 
archaic institutions in certain stages. In the archaic law of Rome in 
the Republican period, of which the founders of the Common Law 
certainly knew nothing, there are striking points of resemblance to 
the Germanic custom’ which left their mark on medisval English law, 
and which the Roman lawyers of the empire, if they had heard of 
their existence at all, doubtless disdained as merely barbarous. Again, 
there may be points of real organic connection between Celtic and 
English law without any borrowing from the Welshman on the Eng- 
lishman’s part. If there be a true affinity, it may well go back to 
a common stock of Aryan tradition antecedent to the distinction of 
race and tongue between German and Celt. And if in a given case 
we find that an institution or custom which is both Welsh and English 
is at the same time Scandinavian, Greek, Roman, Slavonic, or Hindu, 
we may be reasonably assured that there is nothing more specific in 
the matter. Or, if there be a true case of survival, it may go back to 
an origin as little Celtic or even Aryan as it is Germanic. Some local 
usages, it is quite possible, may be the relics of a pre-historic society, 
and of an antiquity now immeasurable, saved by their obscurity through 
the days of Celt, Saxon, and Norman alike. ‘There is no better pro- 
tection against the stronger hand ; bracken and lichens are untouched 
by the storm that uproots oak and beech. But this is of no avail to 
the Celtic enthusiast, or rather of worse than none. Those who claim 
a Celtic origin for English laws ought to do one of two things: prove 
by distinct historical evidence that particular Celtic institutions were 
adopted by the English invaders, or point out similar features in Welsh 
and English law which cannot be matched either in the laws of conti- 
nental Germany or in those of other Aryan nations. Neither of these 
things, to the best of my knowledge, has ever been effectually done. 
Indeed, the test last named would be hardly a safe one. For the 
earliest documents-of Welsh law known to exist are so much later in 
' their present form than the bulk of our Anglo-Saxon documents that, 
if a case of specific borrowing could be made out on the face of them, 
we should need further assurance that the borrowing was not the other 
way. The favourite method of partisans in this kind is, as has been 
said, to enumerate coincidences. And by that method the Common Law 
could with little ado be proved to be Greek, Slavonic, Semitic, or, for 
aught one knows, Chinese. One cannot say that no Celtic element 
exists in the Common Law, for there are no means of proving so general 
a negative. But it appears to me that there is no proof or evidenca 
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of its existing in any such appreciable measure as would make it 
necessary or proper to be taken into account in a summary view. For 
example, there are doubtless fit times and places for considering the 
possibility that Celtic details, assimilated in Gaul by French feudal law 
during its growth, may have passed into England as part of the 
Norman-French importation. But I do not think it would be reason- 
able to consider it here. 

Coming to the solid ground of known history, we find that our 
laws have been formed in the main from a stock of Teutonic cus- 
toms, with some additions of matter, and considerable additions or 
modifications of form, received directly or indirectly from the Roman 
system. Blackstone’s statement that the Common Law is doubt- 
less of Saxon parentage has been confirmed rather than shaken 
since he wrote, and, as a statement iri the most general form, does 
not seem capable of amendment. Blackstone seems to have imagined 
Anglo-Saxon law much more fully developed than it really was. But 
this does not affect the main position. Both the Germanic and the 
Romanic elements have been constituted or reinforced at different 
times and from different sources, and we thus have a large range 
of possibilities to which, in the absence of direct proof, we must 
attend carefully in every case before committing ourselves to a de- 
cision, 

Taking first the Germanic material of our laws, we begin with 
the customs and institutions brought in by the English conquest of 
Britain, or, rather, by the series of conquests which led to the formation 
of the English kingdom. 

This is the prime stock; but it by no means accounts for the whole 
of the Germanic elements. A distinct Scandinavian strain came in 
with the -Danish invasions before the Norman Conquest, and was 
secured by the short period of Danish sovereignty. i 

To some extent, though probably to no great extent, the Norman 
law and practice of William the Conqueror may be said to have 
included similar matter. The main importance of the Norman 
contribution, however, was in other kinds. Much Anglo-Norman 
law is Germanic without being either Anglo-Saxon or Norse. The 
Frankish monarchy, the nearest approach to a civilised power that 
existed in Western Christendom at the dawn of the Middle Ages, was 
in many things a pattern for its neighbours, and the state and forms 
of its court were imitated by other dynasties according to their means. 
Archaic law lives so much in forms and in distinction of persons that 
what some centuries later would have been mere passing fashion was 
in the ninth or tenth century potent in shaping -institutions. Thus 
we received through Normandy a contribution of Frankish ideas and 
customs. It was, indeed, hardly foreign to us, being of kindred stock, 
and still not widely removed from the common root of Germanic tra- 
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dition. We must not omit, however, to count it as a distinct 
variation. Neither must we forget that English princes had already 
been following, in some measure, the same Continental models as the 
Dukes of Normandy. From the time of Charles the Great onward, 
the rulers of both Mercia and Wessex were in intimate relations with 
the Frankish kings, and Alfred spent a considerable post oF his youth 
in the court of Charles the Bald. 

It is as needless, however, as it would be difficult, to determine the 
exact share of these conditions in fixing the contents and form of 
Anglo-Saxon or Anglo-Norman laws. Even if we could determine 
it accurately, the result would be as immaterial for the general history _ 

of English law as it is immaterial for the general history of English 
literature (important though it may þe for philology), whether a par- 
ticular word occurring in Shakespeare, and now in common use, was 
or was not common when Shakespeare used it. Oftentimes it is im- 
possible, in default of specific evidence, to decide between the proba- 
bilities of similar but independent growth from a common stock, and 
of importation or imitation in the particular case. 

We next have to speak of the Roman, or more properly ‘ota 
elements in the Common Law. This is a matter which requires 
careful distinction. It has been maintained. at various times, and 
sometimes with great ingenuity, that Roman institutions and forms 
persisted after Britain was abandoned by the Roman power, and 
survived the Teutonic invasions ‘in such force as to contribute in 
material quantity to the formation of our laws. But there is no real 
evidence of this. Everything which is Roman or Romanised can: be 
accounted for by later importation; and we do not find anything to 
show the existence of such elements in the time between the cessation 
of Roman dominion and the reappearance of Roman influence in other 
forms. All the indications, in fact, are the other way. We know 
that the language and the religion of Rome were effaced. Roman 
Christianity had to make its freah conquest of the English kingdoms 
almost as if the British Church had ‘never existed. The remnant of 
that Church stood aloof, and it would seem that Augustine did not 
think it entitled to much conciliation, either by its merits or by its 
importance.* > It is difficult to believe that civil institutions remained 
continuous in a country where the discontinuity of ecclesiastical affairs . 
is so pointedly marked, and in an age when the Church was far more 
stable and compact than any civil institution whatever. And in point 
of fact there is no trace of the laws or civilisation of imperial Rome, 
as distinct from the precepts and forms of the Roman Church, in our 
document of the Anglo-Saxon period. Whatever is Roman in them 


* The story that Augustine offended the Welsh ee by not rising to receive them 
may be accepted as symbolically if not literally tru , 
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is ecclesiastical. The danger of arguing in these matters from mere 
enumeration of coincidences has already been pointed out with refer- 
ence to the attempt, in our opinion a substantially similar one, to 
attribute English laws to a Celtic origin. This importation of Roman 
ecclesiastical rules and technical training, in other words, of the 
system which in course of time was organised as the canon law, was 
the first and by no means the least important of the Roman invasions, 
if we may so call them, in our Germanic polity. We need not 
doubt the statement that English princes began to collect their 
customary laws in writing after the Roman example made known 
to them by Augustine and his successors.* 

Somewhat later the intercourse of English princes with the Frankish 
Court brought in a fresh accession of Continental learning and Con- 
tinental form and practice, in the hands of clerks indeed, but applic- 
able to secular affairs. 

In this way the Roman materials assimilated or imitated by the 
Franks easily found their way into England at a second remove. 
Many, perhaps most, of the facts that have been alleged to show the 
persistence of Roman institutions in Britain are really of this kind. 
Such are, for example, the formulas of the Latin charters in the 
Codex Diplomaticus. We should hesitate, in any case, to draw con- 
clusions as to the ways and habits of thought of English country folk 
in the ninth or tenth century from the phrases of a courtly scribe, 
who was as likely as not to have had his training on the Continent, 
and quite possibly was not an Englishman at all. But there is no 
need to be content with hesitation when we know that the framers of 
Anglo-Saxon charters had only to copy, with the necessary variations, 
the style of the Continental formularies which were already as abun- 
dant and elaborate as any modern conveyancer could wish. A weighty 
question indeed is raised by the Continental materials on their own 
ground, namely, what proportion of Germanic and Franco-Gallic 
usages is of Roman origin, and how far those parts which are 
Roman are to be ascribed to a continuous life of Roman institutions 
and habits in the outlying parts of the Roman empire in Europe, and 
especially in Gaul. Interesting as these problems are, they concern 
Continental rather than English scholars, and “French scholars most 
of all. A line of illustrious Frenchmen from Guérard to Fustel de 
Coulanges have made the inquiry their own. It is not one, at all 
events, to be pursued within my present scope. 

* Qui (Aithelbirht of Kent) inter cetera bona quae genti suo consulendo conferebat 
etiam decreta illi iudiciorum iuxta exempla Romanorum cum consilio sapientium con- 
stituit, quae conscripta Anglorum sermone hactenus habentur et observantur ab ea. 
Bede, Hist. Eccl. ii. 5. But only the form, or rather the fact of formal reduction to 
writing, is Roman, as any one may see who will consult the text of Athelbirht’s laws. 
The passages of Aldhelm and others collected in Savigny, Gesch. des R.R., i o. 6, 


§ 185, show at most that, in England as elsewhere, a tincture of Roman law entered 
into the studies of the more learned clergy. 
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A further importation, of more sudden and mastérful fashion came’ 
with the Norman Conquest. Not only had the’ Normans learnt to 
speak a Romance tongue, but the dukes of Normandy had ddopted 
the official machinery of Frankish government, including, of course, 
whatever Roman elements had been taken up by the Franks. Here, 
‘again, a remoter field of inquiry lies open, on which we do not 
adventure ourselves. It is enough to say, at present, that institutions 
which have nowadays the most homely and English appearance may 
nevertheless be ultimately connected, through the customs of 
Normandy, with the system of government elaborated in the latter 
centuries of the Roman empire. 

The fact that in law this kind of Romanic influence operated almost 
wholly in matters.of procedure does not make it the less important, 
for procedure is the life of archaic law. But this, it scarce need be 
remarked, is a very different matter from the persistence of unadulte- 
rated Roman elements. It may be possible to trace a chain of 
slender but unbroken links from the court of our William or Henry 
to that of Diocletian or Constantine. Such a chain, however, is im no 
way strengthened by the well-attested fact that Papinian was once at 
York, as it would in no way be weakened if that fact could be 

At a later time, under the immediate influence of ecclesiastical 
learning and jurisdiction, other, Roman contributions were made in a 
different and comparatively direct way. This does not refer only to 
the organisation of the ecclesiastical courts after the Norman 

` Conquest,* which was openly Roman. Other special jurisdictions 
were developed from time to time, in which the Roman methods pre- 
vailed. The greatest and most permanent of these, both in its actual 
constitution and in its effect on English jurisprudence as a whole, was 
the Court of Chancery. Doubt is still possible, within a considerable 
range, as to the origin of the substantive law which the Chancellors 
administered for something more than four centuries under the name 
of Equity, as a system distinct from the Common Law; but no doubt 
can be fairly entertained that certain parts of the system, the rules 
as to legacies, for example, were derived from Rome through the 
, ecclesiastical courts.’ And certainly the canon law in which the 
earlier Ohancellors had received their training was the model on 
which they formed their procedure.t Here, if anywhere, is the true 
triumph of Rome on English ground, and, except in a small minority 
of the United States, over the whole field of the Common Law. In 
some points of procedure our latest rules have been brought back 
(though doubtless without any set purpose to that effect) much nearer 
* There seems to be no evidence of a settled ecclesiastical procedure earlier. Cf. 
Stubbs, Lectures on Canon Law, p. 8, and in Appendix to Report of Commission on 


Ecolesiastical Courts, 1883, pp. 22-24. 
t See O. C. Langdell, Summary of Equity Pleading, Cambridge, Mass., 1877. 
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to Se of the Civil Law which had been TE or 
obscured in the modern practice of courts of Equity. 

The law merchant added to the common law, after long remaining 
outside it, elements of a cosmopolitan character which it would.be 
difficult to trace with accuracy to their ultimate sources. Inasmuch 
as the Mediterranean ports were the great centres of trade in the 
Middle Ages, and the Italians the leading mercantile people, we may 
fairly set down those elements as being in a general way Romance 
rather than Teutonic; but it is doubtful whether anything of ancient 
Roman tradition can be deemed to survive in them. Some of the 
` points which we find accepted in the maritime law of the Middle 
Ages had been accepted, as being well established by custom, in the 
classical Roman law. We can only say that in. such a case the 
declared rule and the living usage would confirm one other. Down 
to the seventeenth century the customs of merchants were treated as 
a kind of personal law.* The king caused them to be administered 
as between merchants (especially foreigners) by the Chancellor. They 
were likewise administered by various local courts, and it is probable 
that such trading companies as those of the Hanse towns had their 
private courts of arbitration. Only in the seventeenth century did 
the custom of merchants claim recognition in the King’s ordinary 
courts; only in the eighteenth was it admitted as an integral part of 
the general law. First it was a system apart from the Common Law, 
not only in substance but in jurisdiction. Then it was a matter of 
fact that could be noticed by the King’s Courts, but still matter to 
be proved by the testimony of merchants, as foreign laws and parti- 
cular customs have still to be proved by some one versed in them. 
At length it was embodied in the Common Law, ahd having once been 
accepted, was removed from the region of disputable testimony. 
Traces of this original exotic character may still be noted by careful 
students even in the modern law. Meanwhile there has long ceased , 
to be a uniform mercantile law of nations, and if there be any living 
analogy to the old law merchant, it is in the endeavours of English 
and American jurisprudence, within the last few generations, to main- 
tain something like a constant agreement in the development of legal 
principles affecting the commercial intercourse of British and American 
citizens. 

It remains to ask ourselves to what extent Roman Law has been 
at any time deliberately adopted or imitated in this country by judi- 
cial or legislative authority. There has been very little indeed of such 
following in the region of secular legislation. Justinian’s rule of 
intestate succession was virtually made the English rule, as regards 
personal property, by the Statute of Distributions of Charles II. 


* This view may be said to survive in those Continental states which have separate 
commeroial codes and commercial tribunals. 
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This, however, was in a department which had ‘formerly belonged 

to ecclesiastical jurisdiction, and in all probability the Statute gave’ 
a definite sanction to what had already been common practice, . 
though subject to be varied by local customs. So far as the customs 
that were superseded partly by the Statute of Distributions, and 
partly by still later Acts of Parliament, were of Teutonic origin, the 
state of modern law may count as a Roman victory. Judges and 
text-writers, on the other hand, have been indebted to the Romans 
and their commentators for a good deal of illustration and ornament, 
and sometimes for no trifling amount of method and literary frame- 
work. In one celebrated case Chief Justice Holt sought his reasons 
in Bracton, but in a passage copied by him, as Holt must have known, 
from the Institutes of Justinian, There was nothing specially Roman,. 
however, in the conclusion itself; and, in fact, Holts colleagues 
arrived at it upon consideration of purely English authorities. Ina 
very few modern cases the analogy of Roman law (more exactly 
speaking, the opinions of Roman lawyers of the classical period) has 
been expressly relied’ on in deciding a point on which English deci- | 
sions afforded no guidance. I cannot recall more than one clear 

example of this. 

As-to the use made of Roman materials by Bracton and others in 

the thirteenth century, the extent and significance of it can be appre- 
ciated only in connection with the detailed history of the national 
development of the Common Law. But it may be provisionally 
_ stated that the influence of Roman learning on ‘English lawyers out- 
side ecclesiastical courts was at its highest a thing rather of form than 
of matter. No attempt was made to oust English rules of law from 
any ground that was already covered. Bracton, however freely he 
uses Roman law for ornament or, supplement, does not scruple to- 
contradict it flatly when an adverse English doctrine is in possession. 
_ After the thirteenth century Roman influence, whatever it had been, 
steadily declined ; and the Renaissance, coinciding as it did with the 
Reformation, operated in England only to confirm the insularity of 
our legal system. 

The study of Roman law at the Universities has, again, a history 
of its own. Al that concerns us at present is to note that after the 
twelfth century this study was divorced from the study and practice 
of the ordinary law of the land. In fact, the latter medisval theory, 
as we find it in Fortescue, was that the Inns of Court were a kind of 
special university for the study of the Common Law. ‘The “ state 
‘and degree” of serjeant-at-law seems to have been intended to answer 
to the degree of doctor,* and some of the ceremonies formerly used on 

* So Fortescue, “De Laudibus Legum Anglis,” c. 50: “Licet gradus huiusmodi 
[doctoratus] in legibus Angli® minime conferantur, datur tamen in illis, nedum gradus 


sed et status quidem, u doctoratus non minus celebris aut sollennis, qui gradus 
servientis ad legem appellatur.” ` 
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the creation of a serjeant were identical with those established in the 
law Faculties of Paris or Bologna. But there was no sort of alliance 
or exchange of ideas between common lawyers and civilians; it was 
rather a point of etiquette for each to profess ignorance of the other’s 
learning. Under Edward VI. an attempt was made to add a course 
of English law to the studies of Cambridge doctors, but it does not 
appear that anything came of it. Serious work in the law schools of 
both Universities has been revived, and made to include English as 
well as Roman law, within our own memories. Save so far as the 
civilian training of Oxford or Cambridge contributed to the qualifi- 
cation possessed by the officers of the Court of Chancery in its earlier 
days, the academic study of Roman law has not had any sensible part 
in the general growth of English jurisprudence. It is yet full early 
to forecast what part the revived ław schools of the Universities may 
be able to take in forming the generations of our lawyers to come. 
It is still more difficult to say when or how the Inns of Court will 
again be, as they once were, and as for several years they have made 
renewed professions of intending to be, a true centre of legal education 
as well as of legal business. For the present the only way of seeing for 
oneself that English law can be taught in a systematic and efficient 
manner, as well as other branches of learning, is to go and see it in 
America. There is no reason to doubt that plenty of life is left in 
the Common Law; but if we cling much longer to the Inns of Court 
tradition, a tradition which has not even the merit of antiquity, that 
the training of lawyers comes by nature, our children are not unlikely 

to see the intellectual centre of our legal system pass from the eastern to — 
the western shores of the Atlantic, and the people of our own colonies - 
pay more regard to the judgments of the Supreme Court of the United 
States than to those of the House of Lords. If I have wandered 
from the tracks of the past to speculate on the future, the digression 
is less than it seems. Man’s control of the future is very little; 
experience shows more and more that he cannot hope to increase it 


without learning the lessons of the past. f 
FREDERIOK POLLOCK, 


A RUSSIAN SECRET STATE TRIAL. 


T. -LOPATINE’S CAREER. 


ADAME TSCHEBRIKOVA, in her bold letter to the Czar, sought 
to demonstrate how the most pacific and moderate-minded - 
persons were driven into the ranks of the revolutionists. This is the 
lesson conveyed by Madame Tschebrikova’s noble act of self-sacrifice. 
Fortunately Madame Tschebrikove’s letter has received a wide publicity, 
and, by awakening the indignation of the civilised world, will certainly 
ave a greater effect on Russian autocracy than if, as it too often 
happens in similar cases, the whole incident was buried in silence. 
Therefore it is essential to bring into broad daylight other dark, 
nefarious attempts to conceal unwelcome truths. As a pendant to 
Madame Tschebrikova’s unceasing efforts, the career of Lopatine 
` should be related and known in all civilised countries. They both 
believed in progress by gradual development and legal means; and 
both had finally to confess that in Russia this is not possible, ‘‘ The 
whole of your system,” says Madame Tschebrikova to the Czar, 
_ “pushes those who are dissatisfied into the camp of the-revolutionists, 
even those who feel a strong and natural repulsion for all ideas`of 
blood and violence.” ‘Then, after describing how even young boys 
are condemned to exile in Siberia, she exclaims: “ The youth of the 
country thus trampled upon become red revolutionists. I have a 
horror of bloodshed, no matter who may be the victim ; but when, 
for the spilling of blood, we find that on one side decorations are dis- 
tributed, and on the other there is but the rope and the gibbet, it is 
easy to derten the sympathies of young, epagne and heroic 
yout 
i The story of Madame Tschebrikova’s life-struggle has been described 
in the columns of the’ Times. ‘It is known: how she devoted twenty- 
_ five years of her life and the greater part of her fortune to develop 
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the superior education of women in Russia, how the nurses who had 
' been trained in her schools so distinguished themselves on the field 
of battle as to elicit the special and personal praise of the Czar 
Alexander II. ‘Yet these schools never received any help from the 
Government, but were, on the contrary, suppressed by the Czar ~ 
Alexander III. Baffled in every legal effort, however moderate, 
Madame Tschebrikova at last committed the political crime of writing 
her now celebrated letter to the Czar. For this she was at once 
imprisoned, and, according to the latest advices, if these are reliable, 
has been sent into exile, without, of course, any such superfluous. con- 
cession to Liberal ideas as that of instituting a trial. Nor was this- 
omission any great loss, considering how political trials are organised 
in Russia. The secret State trial of Lopatine and his colleagues, 
which will be a secret no longer, will serve to show that political 
prisoners have not much to gain by being tried. They may just as 
well allow themselves to be condemned by “administrative order,” 
and dispense with the empty ceremony of a trial. This, and the 
story of Lopatine’s career, will confirm the conclusion forced on 
Madame Tschebrikova that legal methods are unavailing in Russia. 
Though more than three years have passed since Lopatine and other _ 
prominent Nihilists were tried and convicted, details concerning this 
remarkable case only emerged from the secrecy in which they were 
enveloped long after the event. The trial commenced on May 26, 
1887, at St. Petersburg; but the public were rigoroualy excluded 
from the court, and the proceedings kept strictly secret. It happened, 
nevertheless, that, even among the most trusted servants of the 
Government, there were one or two persons who secretly sympathised 
with the prisoners. These friends, in the course of time, contrived 
to give a description of the trial and secure a copy of the records of 
the court. After overcoming many difficulties, this account has been 
smuggled out of the country, is now in safe hiding, and I have been 
privileged to look over these documents, taking notes of the points 
that seemed the most interesting. It is not an easy matter to 
convert into an abbreviated narrative such lengthy proceedings. This 
characteristic page of contemporary Russian history cannot be lightly 
treated. Nor would it be possible to thoroughly appreciate the im- 
portance of the trial without describing the career of the extraordinary 
personage who was the principal prisoner. This sketch will serve to 
show how difficult it is for a Russian to draw the line between legal 
and illegal action. Lopatine, it is therefore necessary to explain, was 
only twenty-one years old when he was persuaded to join the party 
formed by Netchiieff. The wonderful conspiracies conceived and 
catried out by Netchaieff, while he was confined in the celebrated 
prison of Peter and Paul, were fully related in a lengthy article 
entitled, “The Father of Russian Terrorism,” published by the Times 
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on -February 2, 1884. Some members of Netchaieff’s party had 
determined to fire npon the Czar Alexander II, and their plot 
_ culminated in the Karakozoff attempt. But the party, at thap time, 
had not taken Lopatine into their confidence. As a body, they were 
extremely austere, gloomy, and puritanical in their conduct, while 
Lopatine was, en the contrary, exceptionally gay and light-hearted. 
“His jovial disposition had excitéd the Suspicions of his companions. 
Nevertheless, when nearly all the leadera were arrested, the party was 
forced, by sheer necessity, to confide more in Lopatine, and it was 
then only that they began to appreciate his true value. By thus 
associating with revolutionists, he awakened the suspicions of the. 
police, and was first arrested in 1866. ` : 

Lopatine thereupon exaggerated his apparently gay and reckless 
disposition. Nikiforaki, who was then the chief of the Third Section, 
or political police, was thoroughly deceived, and jhe released Lopatine 
on the supposition that he was a wild, infatuated, and dissipated - 
youth, ‘ ' ; 4 

Having thus easily escaped from the clutches of the law, Lopatine 

- now thought of organising what were called the Rolling Rouble 
Societies. The object of these associations was to collect rouble 
subscriptions so as to send emissaries into the provinces to teach the 
peasantry to read, and, by thus elevating’ the- people, to prepare them 
for the acquisition of freedom. It was, therefore, a perfectly legal 
society; but several of its members also tock part in Netchaieff’s 
efforts; and the Government sought to connect the two movements, 
though there was no connection between them. This led to Lopatine’s 
`~ second arrest, and matters now were not so easily arranged. 
Condemned to “administrative expulsion,” he was ordered to reside 
with his parents in the Caucasus. - Lopatine’s father was a General in 
the army, living at that time on very intimate terms with the Gover- 
nor of Stravropol, a province of the Caucasus. Supported by the 
influence arising from, his friendship, Lopatine was appointed “ Private 
Secretary of the province,” and many important papers were confided ‘ 
to him by the Governor. In a short time, Lopatine was able to,render 
eonsiderable services in subduing a revolt that had taken place among 
the peasantry. This he did by bringing forward legal arguments in 
favour of the peasants’ claims. But Lopatine was: too intelligent to 
be satisfied with his position, and the semi-barbarians by whom he was 
‘surtounded. He therefore made his escape: i 

At that time Peter Lavroff was leading a miserable life of exile in 
the arid and uncivilised district of Kadnikoff, in -the government of 
Voloda. Lavroff was surrounded by impracticable and timid friends, 
who did not know how to compass his escape. It is said that Lopatine 
determined to assist in this work of liberation, and therefore made a 
détour, came upon Lavroff, and took him away. How this was done 
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` is not related, bat all accounts agree in saying that Lopatine showed? 
the most' marvellous presence of mind, being able to understand and 
_ weigh,the smallest details, and judge -what was: useful and what was 
dangerous.’ While thus engaged, he could carry on scientific and 
instructive discussions, deceiving admirably all areynd him as to his 
real individuality’ and: purpose. “Having both made their escape, 
Lavrof settled in Paris, and Lopatine now set to work to translate 
Das Kapital into Russian. He thus became intimately acquainted 
with Dr. Karl Marx and Mr. Frederick Engels. Dr. Karl Marx 
always declared that Lopatine was his‘ truest and most interesting 
critic. Too active and restless to remain long in one place,’ Lopatine - 
made several journeys to Switzerland and other countries in order to 
study the condition of the Russian refugees. He found them: living 
lives rendered all the more wretched by the squabbles and quarrels 
that arose within their own ranks. - To appease these dissensions and- 
unite these scattered forces, he conceived the idea of bringing forward 
some one personality of such undoubted atthority and trustworthiness 
as would group the party into a compact body and put an end to alk 
disputes. For this purpose ho selected Tchernichevski, and started 
for Siberia to study the life and surroundings, and plan the.escape, of 
‘that celebrated exile and scholar, who had popularised in Russia the 
works of John Stuart Mill and other great English writers. 

When Lopatine determined to carry out this hazardous expedition, 
he did not know precisely where Tchernicheyski was confined. To give 
himself an excuse for asking many questions, he pretended to be & 
member of the Russian Geographical Society ; but the people who - 
talked to him found he possessed such exceptional knowledge .that 
they suspected he was a secret emissary of the Government sent to 
control local administrations. A mysterious telegram, howevér, 
coming from Geneva, probably from some police spy, warned the 
authorities of his real object, and Lopatine was arrested at Irkutsk. 
His imprisonment did not divert him from the main object he had in 
view. On the contrary, he obtained moro information concerning 
Tchernjchevski within the walls of the prison than he had done out- 
side. He now concluded that the easiest way of liberating him would 
be to organise a party disguised as police agents, and, with the aid 
of false papers, claim the prisoner. , This scheme, conceived by 
Lopatine, was subsequently, attempted by Michskin, but failed. ; 

Lopatine had alyays very carefully studied the law, and used to urge 
the great utility of this branch of knowledge to all who took part in 
revolutionary movements. In prison, his legal acquirements enabled 
him to render great service to his fellow .captives. This made him 
very popular, particularly as he showed several prisoners how, by 
availing themselves of certain laws, they could obtain a remission of 
their penalties. After having thus liberated many prisoners, he con- 
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` trived to make hig own escape, and reached Tomsk’ by roads as yet 


unknown, even to the geographers. Here he was arrested by a policeman: 


- who: personally recognised him. He was then the bearer of a doctor’s 


passport. When ushered into the presence of the Governor, Lopatine 
did not give the policeman time to explain, but turned on him so 
violently and with such eloquence that the Governor was convinced 
that an error had been committed. The policeman produced a photo- 
graph; but again Lopatine’s ready wit had the advantage. Ha 


ridiculed the photograph, begged the governor to look at it more care- . 


fully, and spoke with such confidence that again the policeman was 


. disbelieved. The policeman then asked if, before , liberating. the 


prisoner, he might take him to a wine-shop where he would meet a 
Pole who-had been in prison with the real Lopatine. This proposal 
met with the Governor’s approval; and when Lopatine and the police- 


“man entered the wine-shop, the Pole, taken unawares, was unable to 


keep his countenance. He pretended not to recognise Lopatine ; still 
it was evident, by his startled look, that he had done so. . Lopating 
was thereupon sent back to Irkutsk, and this time ‘placed in solitary 
confinement. i 


In the interval the Russian Siberian Geographical Society had /- 


heard of Lopatine’s marvellous journey over a district between Irkutsk 
and Tomsk which had always been considered impassable. They con“ 
sequently begged that Lopatine might be allowed to communicate to 


‘ them the notes he was supposed to have taken on his journey. This 


-drew the attention of the Governor-General of Irkutsk, Sinelnikoff, to 
the prisoner. Sinelnikoff was a man somewhat after the model of ' 
Peter the Great.. He sincerely wished to do good, but in a despotic 
menner. Desirous of availing himself of every opportunity, he called, 
on Lopatine, at once recognised in him a man of extraordinary capacity, 


and, therefore, decided to see him often. Sinelnikoff was particularly ` 


impressed by his prisoner’s- energy and honesty, which differed so 


` much from his ordinary and corrupt surroundings. | In conversation, 


the Governor-General and his prisoner soon came to a mutual agree- 
ment. Both desired reform and progress, and both agreed that these. 
could be obtained by legal measures. So thorough was this ‘mutual. 
understanding that the Governor-General of Irkutsk appealed to the 
Third Section, and implored the pardon of Lopatine, explaining what 
immense servicés a man of such superior ability could rendet to the 
country. The Third Section authorities were, however, too narrow- 
minded to understand these wide views. They refused, and to his great 
disappointment Lopatine was again. compelled to contrive some method. 
of escape. .So sincére was the confidence that had arisen between him | 


-and the Governor-General that he was sometimes allowed out on parole, 
Lopatine always returned punctually,, Butonedaywhenhewastaken - 


to be examined at a Court, and was under strict. guard; and: not on 
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parole, He made his escape. A friend had brought a magnificent 


-horse, and just as he left the Court Lopatine jumped forward, mounted 


the horse, and galloped away in sight of every one. This was done 


- in so audacious and unexpected a manner,that nobody had the presente 


of mind to stop him. For a long time after, the Governor-General 


day! of his life was when Lopatine escaped, for he then lost his most 
valued political adviser. ‘The same winter some elegant lady students 
‘were sitting in a drawing-room at St. Petersburg, when a rough- 
looking peasant entered, wearing a dirty odoriferous sheepskin. 
What was the surprise of the servants when they saw the young ladies 
spring up with ‘every expression of delight, fall into the ‘arms of this 


` uncouth fellow, and embrace him as a brother. But Lopatine could 


not remain in St. Petersburg. He again went abroad. 

While these events were taking place Peter Lavroff had commenced 
the publication at Zurich of the newspaper, En Avant ; but Lopatine 
would not take any part in this venture, as he’ did not quite agree 
with the views expressed. From the year 1873 to 1883, for 
reasons ‘partially explained above, Lopatine would not join any group. 
He knew all, helped all, but bound himself to none. He was a, man 
of great learning and an admirable translator. He put into’ Russian 
the works of Tyndall, Herbert Spencer, and other similar authors. In 
the year 1877 the wearisomeness of exile became unendurable. 
Lopatine was overcome by a sort of patriotism. He consequently 


went-back to Russia, bought some land, and, under a- totally false, 


name, again ‘took part in the legal political "movement. He was 
active in local politics in the administration of the Mir, or commune, 
and once more useful to his country. At that moment, unfortunately, 
the struggle with the Tetrorists was very acute. The police were 
arresting people on all sides. Lopatine had the bad luck ‘to assume 


the name of a man yho was sought after by the Russian police. He, 
- was, therefore, arrested as this person. At the same period, a spy in 


Paris warned the authorities that Lopatine was returning to Russia. 
The police were not long in discovering their mistake, and were very 
much pleased at the error that had placed a much more valuable prize 
in their hands. ay ot 

Lopatine now endured a year’s confinement in a fortress. The 
authorities insisted on taking him for a Terrorist. An influential friend, 
knowing better his opinions, tried to get him liberated and his position 
legalised. Appeals were mado to the present Czar. Ina short time’ 
every one began to sympathise with the prisoner, and to understand 
how useful he might be if only treated with confidence and generosity. 
But the Government had not the courage to adopt more than half 
measures. They sent him to “administrative exile” in Tashkand. Once 


. Sinelnikoff was wont to declare to anear friend that the most unhappy ° 


more he found himself in a semi-barbaric place. After another year, _ 
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he was transferred to Voloyda, which was somewhat preferable. Still 
this did not suit him, so he again determined to escape, and this he did 
in the simplest possible manner by merely taking a railway ticket and 
going off. But in escaping he made a deadly enemy of the officer who 
should have watched hinr more carefully. ` 
` _ Lopatine was now in a great state of mental trouble and doubt. 
., Over and over again he had sought to devote himself to his country’s 
good. ` Feeling deeply the necessity of civilisation, freedom, and pro- . 
gress, he thought that, even in Russia, it was possible to move forward 
by legal means.: But’ the Government had ‘not, tolerated any such 
. effort... In vain he had attempted td legalise his position. On the other 
hand, the Terrorist party was achieving, success after success, and its 
influence was growing on all sides. Society seemed to respond to the 
appeals of the will of the people party, while those who tried to moderate 
the action of the Government and obtain some concessions from. the 
Czar invariably failed. So at last, in the face of this bitter expérience, ` 
Lopatine joined the Terrorists. This he did some time about the end 
of 1883, and in February 1884 he left Paris for Russia on a Terrorist 
mission. His career as a Terrorist lasted only thtee months, for in ‘the 
following month of May he was arrested. After three years’ deten- . 
tion he-was brought to trial, and more years elapsed before any detailed 
knowledge of this trial escaped from the secrecy in’ which it was 
involved. ` i l E 


IL. Tae TRIAL. 


When Lopatine, whose remarkable career has now been fully de- 
scribed, was brought up for trial, he was not alone. There were many 
other prisoners tried at the same time and with the same ‘secrecy, 
Prominent among the accused were two ladies, Mdlles. Dobrouskina - 
and Salova. The following is the Hst of men :—Kirsanoff, Popoff, ° 
Jakonbovitch, Starodvorsky, Belloussoff, Frenkel, Cousin, Livadine, 
Gneier, Ivanoff, Lebedenko, Souhomlin, Antonoff, Kanachevitch, Eschin, 
and Elko. On entering the céurt, Lopatine was.varefully searched—eyven 
paper and pencil were taken away from him—and, when he protested, 
the judge said that, as he would be well defended by a skilfal lawyer, 
he need not trouble himself to. take notes. The ‘prisoners, were all: 
pleased to: meet each other, and naturally indulged in whispered con- 
versation, but'they were soon sternly silenced by the officers.of the 
court. Some of the prisoners were so-ill that it was distressing to look 
at them. One of the number was in the last stage of consumption, 
and Livadine suffered so much from scurvy that he had to walk on 
crutches. There were but two persons in the court besides the func- 
_tionaries—Generals, gendarmes, police officers, judges, and ‘lawyers; 

-every one else had been rigorously excluded. Influential people 
failed to obtain admittance. Never was a great trial kept so secret.. 
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Still further to maintain secrecy, the prisoners were, on the second 
day of the trial, examined separately ; but the two women refused 
to answer questions in the absence of their co-defendants. 

The only weighty evidence brought forward by the prosecution was 
that given by the prisoner Elko, who had been a trusted Terrorist, 
knew all the serious affalrs that were taken in hand, and was prepared 
to sell the party.in exchange for a free pardon. He has since obtained — 
a place in the ‘service of the police. Elko was the first prisoner 
examined. , He pretended to be, overcome with remorse ; denounced 
his fellow prisoners, and even grossly exaggerated ‘the facts. This 
he did with impunity, knowing that the judges would nòt check, 
him nor allow the prisoners to protest. Starodvorsky, who was the 
next to-be questioned, observed a- most dignified attitude. His . 
manner was quiet, even gay, though he was convinced he would be 
condemned to death. He sometimes sought to shield others, and 
‘took on himself faults his friends had committed. Answering 
questions, he said he had not assassinated the Chief’ of the Third 
Section, Colonel Soudaikin, but had executed him in obedience 
to orders received from the Executive Committee of the Nihilist 
party. This bold assertion so shocked the judges that the prisoner 
was at once ordered out of the Court. 

_ The witnesses for the prosecution were now called. The most im- 
portant among these was a house-porter who, however, seemed to be: 
bearing false testimony, fór he related his story as if he lad learnt it 
by heart. Nevertheless he frequently contradicted himself, but each 
time the prisoners sought to point out these discrepancies they were . 
harshly silenced. After the witnesses had been heard, papers seized 
on the person of Lopatine were read out. Among them were found ' 
the addresses of the prisoners, A very impressive scene now ensued, 

- Ín answer to the questions put, Lopatine rose, and, with great emotion 
and energy, said: 

“I am now at the end of my career, and consider it a moral duty to crave 
the pardon of my fellow ‘prisoners, but more especially of Mademoiselle 
Dobrouskina. I would prefer ten deaths rather than be the cause of their . 

in. Noone will accusé me, a veteran of Russian revolution, who has faced 
death over and over again, of being a coward: but, as in my hands were 
concentrated so many affairs, so many addresses, more than my human 
memory could retain, I had to take notes. Why then did I not use a secret 
figure? Because it only gives the police more trouble, but does not avoid 
detection. On the other hand, for me it would have been a great incon- 
venience, causing delay when so many came to me for information, 
addresses, dc.” ' i 

At this point the judges tried to stop Lopatine’s discourse ; but the 
prisoner, with tears in his voice, claimed the right to give this 
explanation : 

“ As aman of honour, he must clear .himself before his colleagues and 
show them there-was no neglect on his part. He thought he would be able 
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to destroy the paper with the addresses. It was small, light and easy to 
swallow. He did not believe the police would arrest him in the open street 
before every one. Most persons were arrested in their own houses, but-he 
was taken in the Kazan place. Each hand was seized from behind, and he 
was thrown into a carriage before he had time to judge what had happened. 
He then shouted in the hope of creating a disturbance and, in the confusion, 
of finding time to,swallow the paper. For a moment, he did get free, but 
more people sprung upon him and nearly broke his spine. ‘If I relate this 
with so, much detail,’ he ‘added, ‘it is not to ask for mercy or to complain; 
for I understand that during a struggle all parties employ all méans.’” 
When placed in the carriage, he succeeded, with superhuman 
efforts, in overthrowing a policeman, and fell on another; but he was 
‘a second time overcome. At last, when they reached the police station, 
he managed to get free once more, and put the paper into his mouth. 
The action was seen, and his throat seized and squeezed so violently 
that he.became unconstious. “My despair,” he continued, “ was’ 
chiefly due to my failure to swallow the paper. I, a man so strong, 
accustomed so often to stand face to face with death, trembled for 
eight months in my solitary cell, and even now dare not to look 
proudly at my colleagues.” When he spoke in this strain, the greatest 
agitation prevailed throughout the Court. Sobs were heard, and Lopa- 
tine broke down himself, so deep was his emotion. Indeed it was even 
necessary to adjourn the sitting, though it was not -yet time for the 
Court to rise. ` . N Srani 
On the following day newspapers and papers seized in their passage 
through the post were read. This provided Lopatine with a good 
opportunity of protesting that the post belonged to the public at 
large, and should be neutralised. He admitted that! in war time the 
property of the Government might be seized; but even in the mést 
bitter wars individual property was respected, and the post, representing 
the private interests of the community at large, should not be tam- 
” pered with. The prosecution had but few documents tending to prove ` 
what the prisoners had done. It was clear that they belonged to the ` 
revolutionary party, but it was not possible to prove any overt act 
against them. The testimony given bore the traces of perjury, and 
the prosecution were even reduced to the ignoble expedient of availing 
themselves of a letter written by a policeman and signed by a little 
girl ten years of age, too young, in fact, to write her own testimony. 
‘The Public Prosecutor, Massloff, maintained, however, that it sufficed, 
according to Russian law, to belong to a revolutionary society to be con- 
°” demned to death. He,. therefore, demanded that Lopatine, Jakon- 
bovitch, Kanachevitch, Souhomlin, Starodvorsky, and Mdlle. Salova 
Should suffer the extreme penalty. Detailing the crimés of each, he © 
remarked that it was a waste of time to insist on Lopatine’s extreme 
guilt. Mdlle. Salova he described as Lopatine’s secretary, obeying 
him in all points ;, and Souhomlin was evidently very dangerous; for, 
“though he had now been confined in a cell for three years, he had not 
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been prevailed upon to say anything R his Gia The 
Prosecution had no testimony to prove his’ culpability, yet the judges 
would not have too big a sin on their consciences if they condeinned 
himi to death! - As for Jakonbovitch, though he had not participated 
` in any Terrorist act, still, if he was free,.he might do so. With 
` the exception of Ferkel, Lebedenko, and Belloussoff, the Public 
Prosecutor demanded that the ‘remaining prisoners should also: be 
condemned to death. For the three prisoners just mentioned fifteen 
years’ penal servitude was considered sufficient. Thus, without attempt- ' 
ing to convict each individual of any particular crime, the prosecutors 
urged that they should be punished with the utmost rigour. 
The advocate Outin undertook the defence of Lopatine. The prisoner 
was accused of belonging to a Society which sought by violence to 
‘overthrow the Government, and of* having killed Alexander II. In 
all other countries persons are only convicted for what they themselves 
' haye done, and are not held responsible for what their party may Have 
done before they joined it. It had been proved that Lopatine 
belonged to no party before 1884, and in-1879, when the revolutionary 
congress met to decide whether Alexander II. should be killed, Lopa- 
tine was in exile at Tashkand. Nor, was there any evidence to prove 
that Lopatine took any part in the Soudaikin murder. The celébrated 
advocate Spasowitch defended Jakonbovitch, and spoke for more than 
an hour with so much courage and humour that he was several times 
stopped by the judges. He said it was sadly discreditable to the 
country that all political prisoners were now invariably gecised” of 
_. participating in the assassination of the Czar.: - The trial for that crime . 
was over long’ago, and the subject should not be for ever revived, 
particularly when no better testimony could be obtdined than that of 
. the renegade Goldenburg. Such proceedings only embittered public 
feeling, and gave rise ‘to an unscrupulous thirst for revenge. They ' 
‘ could not for ever render future prisoners responsible for the past. 
- Ideas change greatly and rapidly in revolutionary circles. The judges 
might as well hold people respunsible for events that had occurred in 
the reign of Nicholas. All- actions were more or less connected. 
There was a sequence in all history. The legal Progressionists might 
- also be accused. All who desired some progress might be deseribed 
as colleagues of the Terrorists. The prisoner was a poet, the editor 
of a good and highly esteemed paper; he was recognised as an 
intellectual light so valuable to the» country that it must ngb be 
extinguished.. 

Frenkel, Belloussoff, and Eschin had retained for-their defence the 
Advocate Andreeviski, and he showed that revolutionary sentiments 
were spreading so quickly that it was most absurd to inflict death on all 
who had more faith in the will of the people than in the commandments 
of the ‘Czar. Everybody cannot be hung. ‘ All the friends and 
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relations of the accused are now looked upon s` probable culprits. 
They are followed and watched by: spies, and so ‘persecuted that they 
are almost forced to become revolutionists by reason of the injustice to 
which they are subjected.” He then proceeded to divide the revolu- 
tionists into two categories. First, there were those who were 


_ Inspired by deep, thorough convictions, and then there was another 


class that only longed for emotions and adventures, and were curious 


‘ to Become personally acquainted’ with those revolutionists ‘who had 


acquired £0 great a name and influence. Romantic curiosity and the 
love of mystery had led many to ‘participate in the revolutionary 
movement. But when they had seen the real life of the revolutionistg, 
and found that they did not differ from the rest of the world, these 


` curious and ‘ramantic persons lost their illusions and left the movement. 


t 


Eschin belonged to this category. ‘He joined out of curiosity, saw one 
of the leaders, was not impressed, and retired. Kirsanoff, who’ was 
in the ldst stage of consumption, pleaded that he had but a few days 
to live, and asked to be allowed to die at home. . This pathetic 
demand produced no effect on the judges. 

Starodvorsky refused. to be defended by counsel, and himself 
explainéd thé part played by ,Colonel Soudaikin and Degaieff, - 
the Colonel’s ‘confidential adviser. The preliminary inquiries made 
in respect to this prisoner brought to light many facts which 
confirm .what has been published. and said concerning Colonel 
Soudaikin’s conspiracy to` murder- his ‘superior, Count Tolstoi. , 
It will be remembered that Colonel Sondaikin, who was then the 
active chief of the Third Section, organised a sham attenipt against 
his own life, proposed to feign illness from pretended wounds, 
and, at the same time, also planned, with Degaieff, the assassination 


‘of Count Tolstoi. ‘The prisoner Starodvorsky had just joined the 


Terrorists, being convertéd by reading the letter the party addressed 
to Alexander III., immediately: after the .death of the previous Czar. 
He was at once selected ta kill Count Tolstoi by Degaieff, who, 
though in the employ of the police, was also in the Nihilist camp. 
The plan arranged by Soudaikin and Degaieff was to the following 


‘effect. Starodyorsky was to kill Count Tolstoi. Degaieff would 


then have the murderer caught and hung. . Soudaikin, -convalescent 
from his sham wounds, intended to withdraw frém the police and 
retire to his country house, where doubtless he would receive tho 
grade of General, in recognitions for his services. While he was away,’ 
Degaieff was to employ other Terrorists to kill’ thé Chief of the 
Interior, Pleve, and also Count Wladimir. It was calculated ‘thatthe 


_ Government would be so terrorised, that they would send for Colonel 


Soudaikin, and give him special powers similar to those conferred on 
Count Loris Melikoff. .Degaieff might then hold the place préyiously 
occupied by the Minister Pleve. Masters.of the situation in both 


t 
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camps, tle two could’ easily crush Nihilism in Russia, and entice’ 
revolutionists from abroad to come over and be entrapped. Soudaikin 
had great confidence in Degaieff. The printing of a revolutionary 
sheet, Zhe Will of the People, was known to Soudaikin, who, through 
` Degaieff, in part acted as its editor. He also supplied passports for 
« illegal persons,” and the prisoner ‘Starodyorsky had himself thus 
received his passport from the police. a i 

All these facts were revealed through the inquiry preliminary to the 
present trial. They were in part ignored by the prisoner, who was 
induced to be the first victim of these machinations. Degaicff was, 
- however, troubled by a little conscience and some weakness. He also 
felt that he was suspected by the revolutionists, and thus it was that at 
the most critical moment, when the fictitious attack against Soudaikin 
was to take place, Degaieff confessed all to the- exécutive committee. 
Starodvorsky, having joined the Terrorists, thought it his duty to obey 
implicitly, and he was so much impredsed by the demoralisation rendered i 
manifest by the Soudaikin plots that he consented to kill the chief 
of the Third Section. This he could not call an assassination, but. 
rather an act of Justice. Now death did not frighten ‘him. - It 
had always been his: principle to pay his debts, and hé was willing | 


to, settle his accounts by -surrendering his life. He asked for no ` 


mercy. æ . 
Many of the prisoners refused to speak. Lopatine said that once 
the Court where he stood on trial was the only place, in all Russia, where 
* it was possible to speak freely, and propagate ideas and principles 
before being led to execution. Now it was no use speaking, that 
happy time had passed. _ . i 


«We are kept in prison, we are judged’ in prison, and our last words , 
spoken will be heard by no one. But do not begrudge me, in this solemn 
moment, the right to tell you a few wholesome truths. You are not legal 
judges, you represent in too interested a manner my adversaries, and cannot 
impartially examine whether I have committed any fault. ` I believe, and 
' this enables me to endure so calmly all the misfortunes crowding upon me, 
that above both you and me there is a Supreme Judge who will decide 
between us. History will ultimately say who was in the right, so I will not 
‘ take the trouble to justify myself before you. I will not deign to enter. 
into the details of the purpose of my actions. My judges are incapable of 

understanding my conduct. I will ‘only explain that, if I did not at first ” 
„admit that I was an agent of the Executive Committee, it was only to avoid 
the bother of numerous questions, and to be- better able to speak in my 
own name.” ` i 


He concluded by saying it was a matter'of indifference to him 
_ whether they thought he concurred in the killing of Colonel Sondaikin. 
He morally sympathised with what had been done, and regretted that 
‘personally he had not done a great deal more. - He did not ask for 
mercy, but hoped that he would die as-bravely as he had lived. 
Jakonbovitch requested that if found guilty his name should not 
k . : / 


. 


4 
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‘ be associated with Terrorists’ actions in manufacturing or agricultural 
districts. The new party did not employ terror for terror’s sake, but 
as a temporary expedient, to obtain some concessions, ‘Terrorism, in 
fact, could only be sanctioned in response to abominable cruelties. 
Kanachevitch also did not ask for mercy, as death was preferahle 
to long imprisonment. Ho was not capable of living for years in 
solitary confincinent, and preferred déath. Only three prisoners 
pleaded for mercy. These were Kirsanoff, the consumptiyé prisoner,’ 
who wished to die at home, Popoff and Gneier. 
. At last, at three in the morning on the 4th of June 1887, the. 
verdict was read. The prisoners, to judge by their general aspect, 
seemed quiet and fearless, as if their lives were not concerned. 
A deathlike silence prevailed, and tho prisoners were ordered to rise. 

Frenkel and Lebedenko were acquitted, Kirsanoff sentenced td 
four months’ imprisonment, Belloussoff and Eschin to four years’ 
hard labour, and all the. others were condemned to death. But 
some were recommended to mercy. Subsequently, Souhomlin was 
` sentenced to fifteen years” hard labour, Cousin to twelve years, and 
Mdlle. Dobrouskina to eight years. - Echin, Popoff, and Livadine were 
transported to a part of Siberia, not so far away. as at first intended, 
while Belloussoff had his sentence reduced from hard labour to 
transportation. On the 7thof June a definite verdict was read to the. 
prisoners, which did not however modify all tho original sentences, and 
those ‘who ‘were condemned to death bid a final farewell to each other 
on quitting the Court. They were then conveyed to the fortress 
pricon of Peter and Paul, where for a fortnight they daily expected 

to be hung. Mdlle. Salova was not put to death, but is now under- 
` going a sentence of twenty years’ penal servitude. Jakonbovitch 
escaped with seventeen years’ penal servitude. Lopatine, Starodvorsky, 
Konachevitch, Ivanoff and Antonoff had their death sentence com- 
muted to perpetual confinement in thé prison of Schlissenbourg. 

Thus ended this great trial, which had taken three years to pre- 
pare, and which, in respect to Colonel Soudaikin, revealed so dishonour- 
able a state of affairs that the Government shrank from the scandal 
the publication of the, proceedings would create. The principal 
culprits, if wo limit the guilt to the Nihilist side, are now in the new 
model -prison of Schlissenbourg, from whence’ escape is well nigh 
impossible. oo = 

But the ‘struggle is not yet over. The fecling that the Nihilists 
are not alone to blame is so strong that the time may-come when 
we shall again hear of Lopatine and his friends. 

: ADOLPHE SMITH. 
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STATE-SOCIALISM AND POPULAR RIGHT. 


HE limits of the legitimate intervention of the public authority 
with respect to the moral development of the community are ` 
prescribed by a different consideration from those with respect to its 
material development. In the latter department, the guiding con-" 
“sideration, as we have seen, is the comparative efficiency of public 
agency for the work fede and the true theory of social politics 
differs from the two opposite political -errors of laissez faire and 
socialism merely in giving dus effect to this consideration. Tnstead 
of objecting, like one of those doctrines, to the State undertaking 
any industrial business, however well it may manage it, or insist- 
ing, like the other, on the State undertaking everything, however 
‘ ill it ‘may manage it, this theory recognises that whatever “be, 
the case with the great, body of industrial enterprises, there are 
certainly a few special branches for which the State ‘has exceptional 
qualifications; and, consequently, it lays down the practical rule—Give 
to the State the things the State can do best, and leaye to the 
individual the things the individual can do best. But the principle 


of limitation is. not so simple when we pass from! the work,of .° 


nationalising industries to the work of enlarging popular rights. 
Efficiency is still a governing. consideration, for perhaps more : 
measures for popular improvement fail from sheer ineffectuality - 
than from any other reason, The history of social reform is strewn 

thick with these dead-letter measures. ‘There is a ory and a lamenta- 
_ tion, and a feeling that something must be done; and en Act of 
< Parliament i is passed containing injunctions which no Act of Parlia- 
ment can enforce, or which addrebs themselyes to mere’ accidental 
circumstances, and leave the real causes of the'evil ‘entirely unaffected. 

But the primary consideration here—and the consideration on which 
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the division of conflicting political theories turns—is the extent-of 

the moral claim which the.individual, by` reason of his weakness, ‘has 

upon the resources of society. All the several theories are agreed that , 

the enlargement of popular rights, when the enlargement is required by 

. & just popular claim, is entirely within the proper and natural province 


_ of the State; where they differ, and differ seriously, is partly in their 


views of. the justice of particular ` elements in the popular claim of . 
the time being, but more especially in their whole conception of the 
nature and éxtent of the popular claim in general. There are still 
some persons to be found contending that there are'nò such things as 
natural rights, and there are plenty who cannot hear’ the words | 
without ‘a sensation of alarm. But it is now generally admitted, 
even by those who adopt the narrowest political theories, that legal 
rights are merely the ratification of moral rights already existing, and - 
that the creation of new legal rights for securing the just aspirations 
‘of ill-protected elasses of the people belongs to, the ordinary 
daily duties of all civil government. Mr. Spencer very readily 
admits that some of the latest constituted rights in this country—the 
new seamen’s right of the Merchant Shipping Act, and the new 
women's right of the Married Women’s Property Act—are perfectly 
‘ justifiable . for the prevention in the one case of seamen being 
fraudulently betrayed into unseaworthy ships, and in the other of 
women-being robbed of their own personal earnings. But then the new 
rights which he would most condemn—the right to public assistance, 
_ the right to education, the right to a habitable dwelling, the right to a 
' fair rent—are quite as susceptible of justification on the ground of 
natural justice as either the right to a seaworthy ship’ or the right 
_ to one’s own earnings. Mr. Spencer errs by unduly contracting men’s 
’. natural claim, ‘They have a right to more than equal freedom; they 
have a right, to use Smith’s phrase, to an undeformed and nnmutilated 
-humanity,,to that original basis of human dignity which it is the 
business of organised society to defend for its weaker members against 
the assaults of fortune as well as the assaults of men. On the other - 
hand, ‘Socialism unduly extends this claim. The right to fair wages 
is one thing ; the State could not realise it, but it at least represents 
no unjust aspiration; but the right to an équal dividend of the 
- ` national income, claimed by utopian Socialists, including Mr. Bellamy 


- at the present day, and the right to the full produce of labour claimed ` - 


by the revolutionary Socialists, and meaning, as explained by them, 
the right to the entire product of labour and capital together, are 
really rights to unfair wages, end the whole objection to them: is | 
that they are at variance with social justice. If we keep these distinc- 
tions in view, we shall be able to discriminate between interventions of 
, authority which are innocent, and interventions which are tainted with’ 
State Socialism. Take an illustration or two, Ist, of interventions 
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for saie the ‘claims of the poor in society in general, and 2nd, of 
interventions for adjusting the differences between one class eid 
‘another, between employer and labourer, between landlord and tenant, 
and the like. / 

"1, Under the first head, the most important question is the ein 
of public assistance. Prince Bismarck created a considerable Euro- 
pean sensation when he first announced his new social policy in 1884, 
by declaring in favour of the three claims of labour, which have been 
so commonly regarded as the very alpha and omega of social revolu- 
tion—the right to existence for the infirm, the right to labour for the 
able-bodied, and the right to superannuation for the aged. . “ Give 
the labourer,” he said, “the right to labour when he is able-bodied ; 
give ‘him the right.to relief when he is sick; give him the right to 
maintenance when he is old; and if you do eat you do not shrink 
from the sacrifice, and do not cry out about State Socialism whenever 
the State does anything for the labourer in the way of Christian ` 


. charity, then I beli¢ve you will destroy the charm of the Wyden (i.e., 


Social Democratic) programme.” These three rights are really two, 
the right of relief when one is sick and of maintenance when one is 


.old being only different phases of the right to existence. Now the ' 


tight to existence and the right to labour are in themselves both 
perfectly just claims, but the construction Prince Bismarck gare them 
passed decidedly over into State Socialism. 

The right to existence is seldom called in question. Malthus, it is 
true, said a man had a right to live only as he had a right to live a 
hundred years—if he could. He might as well have argued that a 
man had a right to escape murder only as he had a right to escape 
murder for a hundred years—if he cowd. It is really because he 
cannot that he has the right—it is because he cannot protect himself 
against violence that he has a right to protection from the State, and 
because, and as far as, he cannot protect himself against starvation that’ 


"he has a just claim upon the State for food. And his claim is obviously 
- bounded in the one case as in the other by the ability of society. If 


society cannot protect him, it is of course absurd to talk of any right 
to its protection, but if society can, society ought. To suffer a fellow 
citizen to die of hunger is felt by a civilised commupity‘to be at least 
as just a disgrace to its government as it would be to leave him a prey 
to-the knife of the assassin, or to the incursions of marauders from ` 
over the enemy’s border. But as the State furnishes protection against 
human violence by its courts of justice, and against disease by its 
sanitary laws, so it furnishes protection against famine and indigence 
by its legal provision of relief. The claim of the perishing stands 
on the same footing as any other claim which is an admitted right of 
man to-day ; it is a claim to an essential condition of normal man- 
hood—to existence itself. But then, if the right to existence must 
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be admitted, it can only be admitted where the individual is, for 
whatever reason, unable to’ make provision for himself, and it can only 
be admitted in such-measure and form as will not discourage other 


individuals from trying to. make independent provision for them- . 


selves before their day of disability comes, because’ that, in turn, is 
the way prescribed by normal manhood and true human dignity. 
What State Socialists claim , however, is not the right to existence, 
but the right to decent and comfortable existencé—the right to the 
style of living which is customary among the independent’ poor. 
The labourer ought, in their eyes, to be treated as a public servant, 
and his sick pay and ‘his pension ought both to be commensurate. 
with the claims and dignity of honest labour. Now it is of course 
impossible not to sympathise much with this view, but the difficulty is 
that if you make assisted labour ag good as independent labour, you 
shall soon have more assisted labour than you can manage, you shall 
have weakened the push, energy; and forethought of your labouring 
class, “you shall have really done much to destroy that very dignity of 
labour which you desira to establish. The State may probably, with 
great advantage, do more for working-class insurance than it at pre- 
sent does. It could conduct the business of the burial benefit and the 
superannuation benefit better than any private company or friendly’ 
society, becayse it could offer a surer guarantee and the business is 


- routine; Mr. Gladstone’s excellent antfuity scheme has remained sterile 


only because it has not been pushed, and the ganvasser and collector are 
indispensable in working-class insurance, But the Socialist proposal 
is that the State ought to ‘give every man a pension after a certhin age, 
irrespectively altogether of his own contributions. Mr. Webb is one 
of its most recent advocates, and, according to the useful figures he has. 
taken the trouble tp obtain, there are in the United Kingdom 1,700,000 
persons over sixty-five years of age, of whom 1,300,000 contrive to 
pension themselves, either by their own savings or the’ assistance of 
their families, while the remaining 400,000 are supported by the rates 
at on average’cost of ten guineas a year. Mr. Webb’s proposal is that in 
order to save the feelings of the 400,000 dependants you are to make 
the other 1,300,000 dependants along with them, and give ten guineas 
a year all round. But you cannot make a public dolé a pension, 


_ by merely calling it a pension. A pension is a paymént made by 


one’s actual employer for work done—it is wages, and the man- who 
has earned his own pension, or has provided it by his own saving, 
feels himself and is an independent man. It is rightto maintain 
the 400,000—whether out of national or parochial funds is a detail— - 
but sound policy would rather aim at raising the 400,000 to, be as the 
1,300,000, than at lowering the 1,300,000 to the level of the 400,000. 
With Mr. Webb it is not a question of giving the 400,000 better 
allowances than they receive at present —which might be most’ 
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reasonably éntertained—but it is a mere question of not suffering them 
to be looked down on by the 1 „800,000 who have fought their own 
way, and that is not possible, nor, with all respect for them, is it, from 
a public point of view, desirable. It is right’to support those who 
` cannot support themselyes, but it is neither right nor wise to remove 
all distinction between the dependent poor and the independent. ` 

. But the line between State Socialism and sonnd social politics in 
the matter of public assistance may perhaps be better shown in . 
another branch of Poor Law administration—the right to labour for 
_ the able-bodied. The Socialist right to labour is the right of the 
unemployed to get labour in their own trades and at good or current 
rates of wages. That is the right which Bismarck substantially ad- 
' mitted in his famous speech. He said there was a crowd of suitable 
undertakings which the State could establish to furnish the unemployed 
with a fair day’s wage for a fair day’s work. It is also practically 
the right which prevailed in England between 1782, when Gilbert's 
„Act abolished the old workhouse test, and 1885, when the new Poor Law 
restored it. Gilbert’s Act gave the able-bodied poor the right, (1) to’ 
obtain from the guardians work near their own residence and suited to 
their respective strength and capacity ; (2), to receive for their labour 
. all the money earned by it; and (8), if that sum fell short of their 
requirements, to, have the difference made’up out of the parochial 
fonds. The effect of that, as wẹ know, was, that public relief became - 
too desirable, the dependents on it multiplied, the poor rate rose, tha 
wages of labour fell, the very efficiency of the’ labourer himself 
withered, and the new Poor Law reverted to the workhouse test, which, 
harsh though it was considered’ to be, was in reality a necessary 
defence of the character and comfort of the are class from 
further decadence. 

‘ To provide the unemployed with work i in their own trades is only 
to increase the evil you wish to remedy, for the very existence of the 
unemployed shows that those particular trades are slack ‘at the time, 
that there is no demand for the articles they produce, and con- 
sequently any attémpt by the State to throw fresh supplies of these 
articles on the already overstocked market can have no other effect than 
to inctease the depression and turn out of employ the men that are 
still at work. Paying relief work at the common market rate of wages `. 
is attended with the same abjection. Tha remedy only aggravates the 
disease, and what ought to be merely the labourer’s temporary 
resource against adversity tends to grow into his regular staff of life. 
‘Relief wages, while sufficient for the family’s support, should remain 
below the current rates so as to give the labourer an effective inducement 
to seek better employment as soon as better employment can possibly 
be obtained. The true and natural defence against misfortune is the 
man’s own personel exertion and provision, and the purposes of the 
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public intervention is to stimulate and assist, not to supplant, that 

vis medicatriz nature. 

But under these limitations a right to labour is a just claim of the 
unfortunate. It is admitted in the English Poor Law, and it is ad- 
mitted in the Scotch parochial practice, which constructively considers 
want of employment a form of sickness or accident, and it requires 
in both countries to be better realised than it is. Although it is 
unadvisable to give every man work at his own trade, and although the 
choice of trades for relief purposes is attended with’ as much difficulty 
as the choice of those for prison labour is found to be, yet certainly 
the circle of relief trades ought to be extended beyond stone-breaking 
and oakum-picking. What is even more important, a distinction ought 
to be made between the industrious poor and that residuum of con- 
firmed failures for whom the stoneyard test is really intended, and 
the former ought not to be made to feel themselves any way degraded 
_ in their work, their small remuneration being trusted to act as a suffi- 
cient preventive against their permanent dependence on the public 
for employment. Then, a third and most important requisite is to 
supplement the public provision of work with a public provision of 
information about the demand for labour over the country from day 
to day, so as not merely to support the men in adversity, but to facili- 
tate their restoration to their normal condition of prosperity. 

For we ought to recognise that though the problem of the unem- 
ployed is not, as many persons imagine, of increasing gravity in our 
time—although, on the contrary, if wo go back thirty years, sixty 
years, or a hundred years, wo always find worse complaints and more 
distressing sufferings from 'that cause than at present, yet it is cer- 
tainly a constant problem. The unemployed we have always with us, 
and even their numbers vary less from time to time than we are apt 
to suppose. Trades dependent on fine weather are, of course, slack 
in winter, but then trades dependent on fashion are slack in summer, 
while there are some large trades—such as the shoemakers—that aro 
made brisk by bad weather. Even a general commercial crisis which 
throws the workpeople of many trades idle, makes those of others 
busy. The building trades are always busy in bad times, because 
money and labour are then cheap, and the opportunity is seized of 
building or extending factories, and laying down plant of every descrip- 
tion. It was so to a very remarkable extent during the Lancashire 
cotton distress of 1862 ; it was so all over England in the depression 
of 1877-78, and.the same fact was observed again in Scotland, and 
commented npon by the factory inspector in 1886. Other trades are 
brisker in a crisis for less happy causes, e.g., the bakers for the melan- 
choly reason thatthe working classes are more generally driven from meat 
to bread. These natural corrections or compensations elicited by the 
depression itself prevent the numbers of the npemmleyes from growing — 
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so very much larger in a crisis than in ordinary times that their case 
would not be overtaken satisfactorily by the general systematic pro- 
vision of relief work, if that were once established. The excess is 
met now so effectually by a few special local efforts, that we have 
sometimes far fewer able-bodied paupers in bad years than in good. 
The number of able-bodied paupers was very much less in the bad 
years 1876-1878 than in the good years immediately after them, 
or in the still better years immediately before them. The problem 
being, then, so largely constant from season to season, and from cycle 
to cycle, ought clearly to be solved by a permanent and systematic 
provision. 

The same principle which governs this right to labour—the 
principle of preventing degradation and facilitating self-recovery— 
governs other social legislation forthe unfortunate besides the poor- 
law. It lies at the bottom of the homestead exemptions of America, 
and our own prohibition of arrestment of tools and wages for debt, 
and our occasional measures for cancelling arrears. It is the prin- 
ciple laid down by Pitt when he said that no temporary occasion 
should be suffered to force a British subject to part with his last 
shilling. He had a right to his last shilling, because he had a right 
to an undegraded humanity. The last shilling stopped his fall, and 
perhaps helped him to rise again, 

Many persons will admit the right to public assistance, because it 
seems limited to saving men from extremities, who will see nothing 
but Socialism of a perilous sort in other public provisions, for which 
popular claims are advanced. Schools, museums, libraries, parks, 
open spaces, footpaths, baths, are certainly means of intellectual and 
physical life, which keep the manhood of a community in normal vigour; 
but, it will be asked, if the State once begins to supply such things, 
where is it to stop . Is free education to go beyond the primary 
branches? What length are you to go? is the question Mr. Spencer 
always raises as a bar to your going at all. But the same question of 
degree can be raised about everything, about the duties Mr. Spencer 
himself imposes on the State as really as about those he*refuses to 
sanction. In the matter of protection, for instance, how many policemen 
are we required to detail to a district ? Or how great an army and navy 
are we to maintain? During the excitement about the Jack the Ripper 
murders there was much clamour about the police being too few, and we 
are subject to periodical panics as to our imperial defences, in the course 
of which no two persons agree in answering the question, what length 
are we to go? .The question can only be settled of course by measur- 
ing the length of our necessities with the length of our purse, and 
the same class of considerations rules in the other case, the importance 
and cost of the given provision to a community of such situation and 
culture, together with the impossibility of getting it adequately 
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supplied without public agency. The opinion of the time may vary 
as to what is essential for a whole and wholesome manhood, and its 
resources may vary as to what may be easily borne to supply it, but 
‘the same variation takes place with respect to the duties of national 
defence, or the administration of justice. The objection ia therefore 
neither more nor less than ‘the very ancient and famous logical 
fallacy with which the Greek sophists used to nonplus their antagonists. 
As in other affairs, the problem so far will settle itself practically . 
as it goes along, and the important distinction to bear in mind is 
that to give every man the essential conditions of all humane living is 
a very different kind of aim from giving every man the same share 
in the national production, or a lien on his neighbour’s luck or 
industry or alertness. 

2. From rights realising genefal claims of the unfortunate on 
society at large, let us now pass to rights realising special claims of 
certain weaker classes of society against certain, stronger.. The most 
typical examples of this sort of legislation are the intervention of the 
State between buyer and seller, between landlord and tenant, between 
employer and labourer, for the judicial determination of a fair price, 
a fair rent, or fair wages, or for the regulation of the conditions of 
labour, and tenure of land. Professor Sidgwick declares the Irish 
and Scotch Land Acts, which providg for the judicial determination 
of a fair rent, to be the most distinctively Socialistic measures the 
English Legislature has yet passed; but in reality these Land Acts are 
not a bit more Socialistic than the laws which fix a fair price for 
- railway rates and fares, and much less Socialistic than the old usury 

Acts which sought to determine fair interest. Such interferences 
with freedom of contract as these are, of course, only justifiable when 
the absence of effective competition places the real power of settle- 
ment of terms practically in the hands of one side alone, and con- 
duces, therefore, inevitably to the serious injury and oppression of the 
other. Parliament controls railway charges because the railway 
companies enjoy a monopoly of most important business, and might 
use their monopoly to wrong the public, and when Parliament is 
asked, as it sometimes is, to discourage corners, rings, syndicates, or 
pooling combinations, it is on the ground that these various agencies 
are attempts, more or less successful, to exclude competition for the 
purpose of exacting from the public more than a fair price. On the 
other hand, the reason why we have given up fixing fair interest now is 
because we have come to see that competition, being very effective among 
_moneylenders, fixes it far better for us without the intervention of the 
law, and, of course, an unnecessary interference with freedom of con- 
tract is nothing but pernicious. But, although for ordinary commercial 
loans the competition of lenders is a sufficient security for the fair 
treatment of borrowers, it affords no protection against extortion | 
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to the very necessitous man, who must accept any terms or starve. 
His poverty leaves him no proper freedom to make a contract, and 
the law still condemns oppressive rates of usury, to which, as the 
Apothecary says in “ Romeo and Juliet,” the poor man’s poverty, but 
not his will, consents. In such a case accordingly, an authoritative 
prescription of fair interest is only a necessary requirement of justice 
and humanity. 

The public determination of fair rent stands on precisely the same 
ground. The rent of large farms, like the interest on ordinary com- 
mercial loans, may be safely left to be settled by commercial competi- 
ton, because large farms are taken by men of capital as a business 
speculation, and landlords cannot exact more rent than the farms will 
bear without driving capital out of agriculture into other branches of 
production, and so redneing the demand for that class of farms to an 
extent that will bring the rent down to its proper level again. But 
the rent of small holdings, like the interest on loans to persons in 
extremity, is ruled by other considerations. Cottier tenants, between 
their numbers and their necessities, are continually driven into offering 
rents the land can never be made to pay, and thereby incurring for the 
rest of their days the burden of a lengthening chain of arrears little 
better than Oriental debt-slavery. Other work is hard to find; the 
land being limited in supply isea natural monopoly; and the State 
merely steps in to save the tenantry from the injurious effects of their 
own. over-competition for an essential instrument of their labour, and, 
through their labour, of their very existence. ‘The interference, 
therefore, is perfectly justifiable if the machinery it institutes can carry 
out the purpose efficiently, and there is this difference between a court 
for fixing rent and a court: for fixing the price of bread, or beer, or 
labour, that it is only doing work which in the natural course of 
things is very usually done by periodical and independent valuation, 
instead of by the ordinary higgling of the market. It has always 
been the custom on many large estates to call in a valuator from the out- 
side for the revision of the rents, and a valuator appointed by the Crown 
cannot be expected to do the work any less effectively than a valuator 
appointed by the landlord. Moreover, the tendency of opinion 
seems to be towards the simplification of the process by some self- 
working scheme, a sliding scale for apportioning an annual rent to 
the annual production. 

State intervention in the determination of the rate of wages is. 
often proposed either for the purpose of settling trade disputes on 
the subject, or for the purpose of suppressing what is called starvation 
wages and fixing a legal minimum rate. As for arbitration in 
trade disputes, the object is, of course, in no way Socialistic, for 
it is strictly allied with the ordinary judicial work of the State, 
and a public and permanent tribunal would probably answer the 
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purpose much better than a private and merely occasional one; for 
even although it might not be able to enforce its judgments by com- 
pulsion on the parties, it would be more likely than the other to command 
their confidence and secure by its moral authority their voluntary sab- 
mission, and this authority would increase with the experience of the 
court. The fixing of a legal minimum rate of wages, on the other 
hand, is a task which it is beyond the State’s power to accomplish, 
except by paying up the minimum ont of its own fands; for, though 
the law fixed a minimum to-morrow, it could not compel employers to 
engage workmen at that minimum; and if employers found it un- 
profitable to do so, the only effect of the legislation would be to throw 
numbers of men out of work, and make their maintenance at the legal 
minimum an obligation of the public treasury. Of the results of pay- 
ing wages out of the rates we håve had plenty of experience. ‘To 
suppress starvation wages in this way by direct statute is merely impos- 
sible, however, and there would be no taint of Socialism in it, if it could 
be done, for, like the Factory Acts for preserving the health of the 
working class, it aims at nothing more than securing an indispensable 
condition of humane living. Much less can the like objection be made 
against any milder remedies. The only danger is that they would not 
prove effectual, and would address themselves to false vauses. Take the 
sweating system of the East End of „London, in which, bad conditions 
of labour always going together, we find starvation wages combined 
with long hours and unwholesome workrooms. Two of the favourite 
remetlies are the abolition of sub-contracting and the prohibition of, 
pauper Jewish immigration ; but neither of these things is the cause 
of sweating. The sweating contractor of the East End is not a 
sub-contractor at all; he is the only contractor in the business, 
and eyen if he were a sub-contractor, we know that sab-contractors 
often pay far hetter wages than the chief contractor can, because they 
know their men better, and get better work out of them. 

A temporary increase in the Jewish immigration may occasion a 
temporary aggravation of the difficulty, but the permanent causes lie 
elsewhere, and even in the way of aggravation a matter of a thousand 
Jews more, or a thousand Jews less, cannot play an all-important 
part in a system affecting some hundred thousand workpeople. Jewish 
labour is no more incident to sweating than English labour. The 
cheap clothing trade of Birmingham is certainly in the hands of 
Jews, yet sweating is—or at least was when the factory inspector 
reported in 1879-—-absolutely unknown. The wages he said were 
good, the hours were not long, and there were no overcrowded dens. 
On the other hand, sweating has not only been for years endemic in 
the East End of London, but has even appeared in a very acute form, 
apart from any alien influence, in the tailoring trade in Melbourne, 
the paradise of working people, as it is sometimes not unjustly 
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denominated. The sweating there was conducted largely by ladies 
who took in bands of learners, and, according to the evidence before 
the Shopkeepers’ Commission of 1888, every second house in some of 
the suburbs was a shop of that kind. There was an excessive influx 
of labour into that trade, because little other work could be found 
for women who entertained, as they do generally in that colony, a 
prejudice against both factory labour and domestic service. On ‘the 
other hand, this overflow was diverted in Birmingham into other 
channels by the comparative abundance of light employments the 
district afforded. But apart from temporary or local circumstances 
that serve to aggravate things or alleviate them, the tailor trade is 
everywhere naturally subject beyond all others to over-competition : 


1, because the work can be done at home; 2, because it can be learnt , 


in a few weeks or months well enougf to earn starvation wages in a long 
day at some sorts of work; 8, because it needs as little capital for the 
contractor to start business as it needs training for the operatives ; and 
4, because the operatives being scattered about in their own homes, or 
in small workshops here and there, have a natural difficulty in coming 
to any concerted action that might otherwise mitigate the effects of the 
over-competition, and if there is any general remedy for sweating it 
must deal with these causes. To replace home-work by common work 
in wholesome workshops, as far gs that can be done, might interfere 
with what some poor persons found a convenient resource, but would 
do no harm to the working class generally. The work it was less con- 
venient for some to do would be done by others. The change would 
remove at once one of the evils of sweating—the unhealthy work- 
places—and it would contribute to remove the others, first by fecili- 
tating combination, and second by improving the personal efficiency of 
the labourer and the amount of his production. Dr. Watts, of 
Manchester, speaking from long experience, tells us in his “ Facts of 
the Cotton Famine” (p. 44) that “ men often care™more about being 
employed in a good mill (4¢., a mill with plenty of room, air, and 
light) than about the exact price per pound for spinning, or per piece 
for weaving, for they know practically what is the effect of these condi-' 
tions upon the weekly wages.” Various measures have been suggested 
which have some such end in view—the compulsory registration of the 
contractor’s workrooms and his outworkers, the requiring him to pro- 
vide workshops for all his hands, the joint liability of the clothier 
with him for the wholesomeness of the ‘workplaces, the erection of 
public workshops where workpeople may be accommodated for hire ; 
they may be open to various objections—and there is no space to 
indicate or discuss them here—but if they are effectual- for thé 
purpose contemplated, that a aad saves them at least from the 
reproach of Socialism. 

An interference with the labour contract of this kind designed to save 
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a mass of people from degrading conditions in life stands, it will be ad- 
mitted, on a different footing, at least as regards stringency of obligation, 
from an interference like that proposed in the eight hours agitation, for 
the purpose of raising them from tolerable conditions to better. In trades 
where health is endangered by working longer hours, the situation is 
special, but in most trades where the question is practically one of pre- 
ference between an hour’s leisure and an hour’s pay, a law has too little 
moral authority behind it to be practically enforceable, especially under 
democratic instititions, in the absence of decided working-class opinion 
in its favour in the affected trade, An eight hours day is of course no 
necessary plank of the Socialistic platform. Rodbertus always con- 
tended that the normal working-day ought not to be of uniform length,. 
but should vary inversely with the relative strain of the respective 
trades, and Mr. Bellamy, under hfs system of uniform income, makes 
differences in the length of the day answer the purpose of regulating 
the choice of occupation, and preventing too many persons running to 
one trade and too few to another. But, as a matter of fact, revolu- 
tionary Socialists have come to concentrate their energies for the present 
on an international compulsory eight hours day, in accordance with their 
recent policy of recurring to the palliatives they used to treat with such 
lofty contempt, and marking their difference from other reformers 
merely by demanding these palliatives in their least practicable form. 
Tf a national eight hours Act is a difficult thing to obtain and enforce, 
an international one is virtually impossible, and the difficulty—perhaps 
even the futility—of national eight hours Acts seems proved by the 
experience of Victoria and the United States. In Victoria more 
than fifty separate trades have obtained the eight hours day with- 
out any parliamentary assistance, and almost the only remaining 
trades which do not yet enjoy it are the very trades which have 
been protected by an eight hours Factory Act since 1874. As: 
soon as the Act was passed, the operatives, men and women 
both, petitioned the Chief Secretary for its suspension, and it has 
remained in suspended animation to this day. A democratic govern- 
ment cannot risk incurring the discontent of a body of the people 
merely to prevent them from working an hour more when they want 
to earn alittle more. California has had an eight hours Act on the 
Statute-book for even a longer period, but it has remained a mere dead 
letter, because employers began to pay wages by the hotr or the 
piece, and the men found they did not earn so much in the short day 
as they used to earn in the long. The same thing has happened in 
others of the American States, and the friends of the eight hours 
movement in that country are beginning to think that the reason their 
long and often hot struggle has hitherto been so fruitless is because 
they have been wasting their strength in political agitation when they 
ought to have been cultivating and organising opinion among the 
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less, their wages will be less too, and nothing can long keep them 

what they were. This wages question is the eight hours question; and 

while it is a question for the men more than for the masters, it is 

essential they should keep clear of all misconception in deciding it. 

There is no way of getting ten hours’ pay for eight hours’ work 
except by doing the work of ten hours in the eight. It is, indeed, a 
very current delusion, that a restriction of production must increase 
wages by necessitating the employment of the unemployed, whose com- 
petition tends at present to prevent wages from rising. But that effect 
could only occur if the same demand for commodities remained, and 
although that might be the case if the restriction were confined to a 
single branch of industry, while all the rest continued to produce as 
much as before, it would not be so if the restriction were carried out all 
round likewise. The various tradés are one another's customers ; the 
commodities one supplies constitute the demand for the labour of the 
others; and if the supply is reduced all round, the demand will be 
reduced all round. To say there is at any moment a fixed amount of 
work that has to be done whatever the produce of the labour, is, as 
Professor Marshall very happily observes, to set up a Work Fund 
Dogma exactly analogous to the old Wages Fund Doctrine of the 
schools, and, 'he might have added, a dogma even more dangerous to 
the prosperity of the working-man. .Yet the idea is abroad ; it appears 
in the trade-union policy of “ making work ”—that is, making work for 
to-morrow by not doing it to-day— it is a kind of mercantilist delusion 
of the present century, by which each trade is to cut some advantage 
for itself out of the sides of the others until they all come to practise 
the trick in turn and fall to mysterious rnin together. 

If the eight hours day is to raise wages, it will not be by limiting 
production but by improving it. That the productivity of labour is 
capable of improving—nay, that it is certain to improve to such an 
extent as to yield by-and-by more wages in an eight hours day 
than it now does in a ten—is scarce matter of doubt. Apart from 
the influence of machinery and invention, there is a great reserve of 
personal efficiency, especially in English labour, still capable of 
development. Mr. Nasmyth, the inventor of the steam-hammer, said ; 
that he noticed when watching his men at work, that most of them 
spent at least two-thirds of their time, not in working but in criticising 
their work with the square and the straight-edge, which the few dexter- 
ous workmen among them almost never required to use. -An increase of 
dexterity might, therefore, make up for a reduction of the day in 
these trades even to four hours. But the present question is about 
the probable effect of the reduction itself upon the efficiency of labour, 
and experience certainly does not justify those who declare that it would 
increase the daily product. The effect of a reduction from ten hours 
or nine to eight is, of course, an entirely different question from the 
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effect of a reduction from twelve or thirteen to ten, because the last two. 
hours’ labour in a very long and exhausting day may bear little com- 
parison with the last two hours of a shorter day; and of the exact effect 
of the particular reduction from ten to eight we possess but scanty 
evidence, though much might easily be obtained, one would think, 
from establishments that run, as many do, ten hoursin summer and 
eight hours in winter, or ten hours in busy times and eight hours in 
slack. ` We have some Ameri¢an evidence of this sort, but it is very 
- contradictory, a few employers saying that quite as much work was done 
in the eight hours as in the ten, and others that as much would have 
been done had the men made a better use of their leisure, while several 
more complained that the men really did less, and that their energies 
_were positively slackened under the short hours—this also perhaps 

being a result of the use they made of their leisure. 

In Victoria the production seems to have been reduced a little, but 
really so little as to have no very perceptible results, and the leisure 
is used so well that the working-class have made a distinct rise in 
the scale of being, and have developed a remarkable love of outdoor 
sports, and spare energy enough to produce some of the most famous 
cricketers and scullers in the. world. On the whole, the risk of 
material loss incurred by the reduction is slight compared with the 
certainty and greatness of the moral gain; the material loss will, in 
any case, be soon made up by industrial improvements, if things pro- 
gress as they are doing; and if the reduction is more likely to come 
through the union and organisation of the trades themselves rather 
than by either national or international action, the trades at least need 
have no serious fear to make the venture. f 

JOHN’ RAE, 
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' LAVOISIER. 


“ F La été assez houreux -ou assez sage, pour que Pon ne sache 

| presqu’ autre chose de lui, et qwil wy ait dans son histoire - 
d'autres incidens que des decouvertes.” These words were spoken by 
Cuvier, the perpetual secretary of the French Academy, on the occasion 
of his éloge on Cavendish, the discovgrer-of ‘the compound nature of 


‘water, who, in his old age, had' been elected a member of the Insti- 


tute. At first sight they may seem a mere paraphrase of a saying. 
which has become almost trite, but to those who heard them for the 
first time they had a. significance which must have been realised with 
something like a pang: For at such a time, not one of Cuvier's 
hearers could have been unmindful of 1794, or have been unmoved by 
the recollection of a tragedy in which the most illustrious of Oaven- 
dish’s contemporaries, a man whose life had been dedicated to the 
cause of humanity, and whose services to science have reflected an ° 
imperishable lustre upon France, was sacrificed to the blind fary of his 
countrymen. Indeed, to the lively and sympathetic intelligence of 
such an auditory, quickened as it must have been by.the singular 
charm of the speaker’s style, his. profound sensibility, and rhetorical 
skill, the strong dramatic element in the situation could hardly have 
remained unperceiyed, Lavoisier and Oavendish were, in a sense, 
national types ; they were, too, when at the summit of their intel- 
lectual power, the acknowledged representatives of two opposing 
schools of thought. Both were aristocrats, and both, from being poor, 
became very rich ; Cavendish, indeed, was, as M. Biot has said, “le 
plus riche de tous les savans et probablement aussi le plus savant de 
tous les riches.” But here the resemblance ends: in character, tem- 
perament, and genius, in everything that constitutes individuality, 
the men were as wide asundér as the poles. , Cavendish has been 
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described by his biographer Wilson as the most passively selfish of 
mortals—a ‘sort of scientific anchorite, who maintained during the. 
four score years of his existence a rigid, undeviating indifference to 
the affairs of his fellow-men. This embodiment of a clear, cold, pas- 
sionless intelligence was dead to every esthetic sense, and had no 
element of anything that was enthusiastic or chivalrous in its compo- 
sition. To Cavendish science was, in truth, measurement. “His 
Theory of the Universe,” says Wilson, ‘‘ seems to have been that it con- 
sisted solely of a multitude of objects which could be weighed, num- 
‘bered, and measured ; and the vocation to which he considered himself 
called was to weigh, number, arid measure as many of these objects 
as his allotted three score years and ten would permit. He weighed 
the Earth ; he analysed the Air; he discovered the compound nature 
of Water; he noted with numerical precision the obscure actions of 
the ancient element, Fire.” But all this work was done primarily 
for himself, and to satisfy the questionings of his own intelligence. 
To give the results of it to the world was hardly a part of his plan, 
for he cared nothing for the world, and was absolutely indifferent to 
the interests or judgment of his fellows. And yet Cavendish was 
revered, even if he was not loved, during his long and uneventfnl 
life, and at his death was laid to rest with every mark of honour and 
respect in the splendid tomb which his ancestress, Elizabeth Hard- 
wicke, had built for Herself and her descendants. 

On the other hand, Lavoisier was a man in whom the elements 
were kindly mixed. No one could more truly say of himself, “ Homo 
sum: humani nihil a me alienum puto.” He was ardent, enthu- 
siastic, fond of the society of his fellows, a man of generous 
impulses, of catholic tastes, and of lofty aims. As a philo- 
sopher his influence throughout Europe was supreme, and the 
manner in which his renown was won was of a kind to strike the 
national imagination and to minister to the national pride. At the 
zenith of his fame he was as much a Dictator in the world of science 
as Napoleon became in the world of politics: But in the very pleni- 
tude of this power he was struck at by Fouquier-Tinville, and he who 
had laboured unceasingly for the glory and well-being of his country 
was declared guilty of complicity in a conspiracy “against the 
Frerich people tending to favour by all possible means the syccess of 
the enemies of France.” lLavoisier’s crime was that he had been q 
Fermier-général. He was accused, in the words of the indictment, 
“of adding to tobacco water and other ingredients detrimental to the 
health of the citizens.” It was a feeble enough weapon to throw even 
at a Fermier-général, but it was thrown with terrible effect. Even to 
be suspected of tampering with the tobacco of a “ citizen” sufficed 
for the tribunal before which he was brought, although it taxed the 
ingenuity of Liendon to show how this alleged sophistication brought 
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the accused within the same section of the penal code that swept the 
Dantonists to the scaffold. Coffinhal, the Vice-President of the 
Tribunal, pronounced the judgment: “The Republic has no need of 
men of science,” and within twenty-four hours the tumbril was on its 
way to the Place de la Révolution, and, as the procès-verbal sets forth, 
““sur un échaffaud dressé sur la dite place, le dit Lavoisier, en notre 
présence, subi la peine de mort.” Well might Lagrange say to 
Delambre :—“ It required but a moment to strike off this head, 
and probably a hundred years will not’ suffice to reproduce such 
another,” * : 

The main eyents in the scientific career of the great French chemist 
are tolerably well known, and his position in the history of the 
deyelopment of chemistry is now fully assured. The story of his 
scientific life has recently been told by M. Berthelot with all the 
charm and tact which characterise the éloges which it is the duty of 
the secretaries of the Academy from time to time to prepare. 
Although English men of science may think that M. Berthelot 
occasionally fails to mete out the strict justice to their countrymen 
that historical accuracy demands, there cannot be a doubt, in spite 
of all legitimate deductions, that Lavoisier remains the dominant 
figure in the chemical world of the last century. ‘There is much, 
however, in his life and work, and especially in the circumstances 
which led to his untimely death, on which we would gladly have more 
information, Amongst the crop of literature which the centenary 
of the Revolution has brought forth in France, the historian of 
science has welcomed therefore, with special interest, the admirable 
monograph on Lavoisier which we owe to the patient industry and 
patriotic zeal of Professor Grimaux.t 

It must have struck many people, as M. Grimanux tells us it-has 
struck him, that, in spite of the glory which surrounds the name of 
Lavoisier, it is remarkable that the life of the creator of modern 
chemistry had still to be written. Beyond the short biographical 
notices by Lalande, Fourcroy, and Cuvier, which deal mainly’ with 
Lavoisier as a man of science, we know practically nothing of the 
story of a life which was wholly devoted to the public good. Even 
the world of science knows scarcely anything of his private life, of his 
virtues, of his intelligent philanthropy, and of the services which he 

. tendered to his country as an academician, an economist, an agricul- 
turist, and a financier. Luckily for his biographer, Lavoisier was a 
man of perfect method, and he preserved all his manuscripts without 

+ The Republic, a few months afterwards, found also that it had no need of 
Coffinhal,: he fell with Robespierre, and was guillotined on the 18th Thermidor of the 
year Il, Fouquier-Tinville and some half-dozen others who had been concerned in the 
trial of Lavoisier were also brought to the scaffold at about the same time. 

t LAVOISIER, 1748-1794. * apres sa correspondence, ses manusorits, 5e8 paplora 


de famille, et d'autres documents inédits.” Pai Edouard Grimaux. Pans: Felix 
1888. 
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exception. After his death these papers were religiously guarded by 
Madame Lavoisier, from whom they passed to Madame Léon de 
Chazelles, her grand-niece. This, together with. other material 
preserved at the Château de la Canière, where also are kept Lavoisier’s 
books and instruments, has served M. Grimaux as the basis of his 
book. In addition, he has searched through the public archives, 
with the result that we have now presented to us, for the first time, 
the details of Lavoisier’s political life and the true story of hia trial 
and condemnation. 

Antoine-Laurent Lavoisier was born in Paris on August 26, 1743. . 
His father, Jean-Antoine, was an advocate; his mother, née Punctis, 
died when he was five years old, and he and a young sister, 
who only lived a few years, were taken charge of by the grand- 
mother and her daughter, Mdlle® Constance Punctis, The family 
was rich, and was able to send the young Antoine to the Collège 
Mazarin, where he seems to have acquired that passion for natural 
science which was the motive power of his life. He studied mathe- 
matics with the Abbé La Caille, well known for his measurement of 
an arc of the meridian at the Cape of Good Hope, and for his deter- 
mination of the length of a seconds pendulum; he learnt botany 
from Bernard de Jussieu, and geology and mineralogy from Guettard. 
But it was principally by Rogelle’s teaching that the particular 
direction of Lavoisier’s scientific activity was shaped. Guillaume- 
François Rouelle is mainly remembered by chemists to-day as having 
just missed the discovery of the Law of Combination by Definite 
Proportions. By his contemporaries he was considered to have said 
more “good things” than any man of his time. In spite of his 
oddities he exercised an extraordinary influence as a teacher; his 
lecture-room at the Jardin du Roi was crowded by auditors from 
all parts of Europe, and among his pupils were Macquer, Bucquet, 
d’Arcet and Lavoisier, the men who were destined to make the 
end of the eighteenth century one of the most stirring epochs in the 
history of chemistry. 

Lavoisier was originally intended for the profession of the law, and 
actually became a licentiate in 1764, but at the instigation of 
Guettard, whom he accompanied in his journeys through France, and 

' to whom he was of assistance in the preparation of his great Minera- 
logical Atlas, he abandoned that career and gave himself up to 
_ science. In 1765 he sent his first paper to the Academy—a modest 
enough communication on gypsum, but noteworthy as giving for the 
first time the true explanation of the setting of plaster of Paris, and 
of the reason that overburnt gypsum will not rehydrate. 
In the following year he was awarded a medal by the Academy 
for an essay on the lighting of large towns, and in the same year he 
was placed upon the list of candidates for election into that august 
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body. * The Académie des Sciences has suffered frequent internal 
changes, but in the middle of the eighteenth century it was subject 
to the constitution of 1699, as modified in 1716. It was composed 
of members of very different orders, enjoying very unequal rights. 
There were twelve honorary members, chosen from among the great 
nobles, and from whom were selected the president and vice-presi- 
dents, eighteen pensionaries, twelve associates, and twelve adjoints 
distributed among the geometers, astronomers, mechanicians, chemists, 
and botanists; in addition there were a number of free associates, 
superannuated associates and pensionaries. The honorary members 
and the pensionaries had alone a deliberative voice in the elections, 
and in the business of the Academy. The two associates in the class 
in which there was a vacancy were, however, called upon, in company 
with three pensionaries, to draweup the list of candidates. The 
adjoints had practically no privileges beyond that of sitting next to 
an associate when there was room; at other times they sat upon the 
benches placed behind the armchairs of the associates. - i 

The 18th of May 1768, when the young Lavoisier gained his 
seat upon the back benches, was a red-letter day in the history. of 
the house of Punctis. It was no less important in the history of the 
Academy, for the young adjoint was destined to be its champion and 
do battle for its existence during the dark and terrible time of the 
Revolution. Lavoisier’s extraordinary power of work, his intellectual 
keenness, and range of knowledge, were quickly recognised, and in spite 
of his youth he was charged with the preparation of numerous Reports. 
This part of an academician’s duty was as difficult and irksome as it 
was delicate. During the twenty-five years of his connection with the 
Academy he contributed upwards of two hundred reports on such dis- 
connected matters as the theory of colours, the areometer of Cartier, 
modes of determining. longitudes, armchairs for invalids, prison 
reform, water supply, the cold of the winter of 1776, the preten- 
sions of Mesmer, the aerostatic inventions of Montgolfier, the impos- 
ture of the divining-rod, &c. &c. 

Almost immediately after Lavoisier had thus planted his foot on the 
ladder of fame, he set it unconsciously on the first step of the scaffold. 
Adjoint of the Académie des Sciences, he now became adjoint of the 
Ferme-général. His friends, the academicians, looked somewhat 
askance*at this action. Lalande tells us that in his election they had 
been influenced by the consideration that a young man of parts and 
activity, whose private means placed him beyond the necessity of 
seeking another profession, would naturally be useful to science, and 
they now feared that the new duties would clash with what they 
imagined was to be the real work of his life. But, luckily, there are 
always some who readily offer consolation. “Tant mieux!” said the 
geometer Fontaine, “the dinners that he will give us will be all the 
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better.” Although Lavoisier had inherited his mother’s fortune, it 
was hardly sufficient for the career which he now planned for himself, 
and by the advice of a friend of the family, M. de La Galaiziére, he 
became adjoint of the Fermier-général Bandon, in return for a third 
of his interest in the lease of Alaterre. f 

But there were doubtless other reasons for the disapproval of the 
Academy. The Ferme-général was a part of the rotten financial 
system which ultimately landed France in disaster. It was a company 
of financiers, to whom the State conceded, for & fixed annual sum, 
payable in advance, the right of collecting the indirect taxes of the 
country. Created originally by Colbert, its constitution and.functions 
were modified by successive finance-ministers during the reigns of 
Louis XIV. and Louis XV., as the will of the king, or the exigencies 
of the national Exchequer determined. At the time that Lavoisier 
entered it, the number of the Fermiers-généraus was sixty, and the sum 
to be paid in advance for the lease of six years was 90,000,000 livres, 
together with a douceur of 300,000 livres for the Controller-General. 
The Fermiers-généraue received sums on account during the continu- 
ance of the lease, but the actual result of the speculation was known 
only atits expiration. They had to bear all the expenses of manage- 
ment and collection, to enforce the customs and excise regulations, and 
their profits were subject to all sgrts of rebates, perquisites, pensions 
and pots-de-vin. It need hardly be said that in the time of the Grand 
Monarch and his worthy great-grandson, the Ferme was a very hotbed of 
jobbery, corruption, and malversation. There existed'no public audit’; 
none, indeed, was possible. Even the Finance Minister could gain but 
little information of the details of its monetary transactions. In 1774, 
Terray, towards the conclusion of the first lease in which Lavoisier 
was interested, addressed a confidential inquiry to the ermuers-généraie 
as to the number of beneficiaries which the will of the Court;—1.¢., the 
king or his mistresses—had imposed upon the Ferme-général. Through 
the indiscretion of a clerk the list was made public. Paris was scan- 
dalised to learn that the pensions alone amounted to upwards of 
400,000 livres annually. In addition, the king secured a sixtieth 
share of the property of the Ferme ; his sisters and aunts disposed of 
50,000 livres; the nurse of the Duke of Burgundy 10,000 livres ; 
Madame Du Barry’s physician 10,000 livres; the Abbé Voisenon 
3000 livres ; a court singer 2000 livres; and so on. Altogether, the 
Court and its creatures netted in this way fourteen-sixtieths of the 
proceeds of the lease of Alaterre. Many of the Fermiers-généraux 
themselves outraged public opinion by their prodigality and the luxury 
of their hotels and petites-maisons. The organisation was detested 
throughout the length and breadth of France. The peasants, too 
far from the capital to hear the curses which Mercier flung at the 
Hotel des Fermes, were constantly witnesses of the hardships it 
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infifeted, and the terrible retribution which followed any contravention 
of its decrees. The taxes were most unequally levied ; each province 
had its own frontier, and to a population impoverished and on'the. 
verge of, starvation there was every temptation to smuggle ; conflicts 
with its officers were of almost “daily occurrence ; no house was safe 
against domiciliary visits, and hundreds of persons were yearly sent 
to the galleys for the most trifling acts of contraband. It is true 
there was, the Court des aids, to which the peasant might sappeal 
against the imposition of the Ferme, but too frequently he found that 
the “ gratuitous justice” thus dealt out to-him meant only ‘‘justice . 
by gratuities.” Nor was it only on the frontiers that smuggling pre- 
vailed. It was calculated that at least one-fifth of the merchandise 
that entered Paris was contraband. To render the collection of the 
octroi more certain, and to check irvegularities, the Ferme proposed to 
surround the city with a wall. Public feeling against the project 
was intense. A wit of the period declared that “le mur murant 
Paris rend Paris murmurant.” Military opinion also was adverse to:,. 
the proposal ; the Duke de Nivernais, a Marshal of France, is re- 
ported to have said that its author deserved hanging from one of his 
own towers ; and Marat subsequently denounced Lavoisier as the origi- 
nator of what the citizens were taught to regard as an ingenious 
method of robbing them of the’ pure air of the country. 

Therewere, of course, honest Fermiers-générauz—men like Delahante, 
Paulze, d’Arlincourt, and others, and Lavoisier was of the number, | 
who discharged their trust honourably, and who sought to introduce 
order and good management into the affairs of the Society. With 
the advent of the better times which the beginning of-the reign of 
Louis XVI. seemed to promise, and under the administration of Turgot, 
the character of the Ferme-général improved. With each new lease 
the pesition and influence of Lavoisier was strengthened, until, in 
1783, he was placed by d’Ormesson upon the Committee of Adminis- 
tration, the most important of the whole, and the only one which had 
direct relations with the Government. He was thus enabled’ to 
remedy many abuses, and to mitigate in various ways the burden of 
imposition under which France groaned. But it was too late. N othing * 
the Ferme could do would ever wipe.out the memories of its exactions. 
With the growth of Lavoisier’s power and influence in the Ferme, the 
odium with which it was regarded seemed gradually to concentrate itself 
upon him. His rectitude, his public services, the purity of his private 
life, the splendour of his scientific achievements were unheeded. In 
the day of reckoning he was remembered only as Lavoisier the Fermier- ; 
général. 

M. Grimaux has been at considerable pains to lay the details of . 
Lavoisier’s connection ‘with the Ferme-général before us: He esti- 
mates that, in all, he acquired, from 1768 to 1786, nearly 1,200,000 
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livres. He continued to be a member of the Ferme until it was stip- 
pressed by a decree of the ‘National Assembly in 1791, when its 
liquidation was confided to six of his colleagues. 

““Lavoisier’s success in administration induced Turgot to consult him 
on the means of ensuring a regular supply of gunpowder for the service 
of the State. Prior to Turgot’s Ministry, the manufacture of the 
gunpowder required for the national defence was entrusted to a 
financial company, with the result that, ọn more than one occasion, 
France was obliged to sue for peace from inability to provide herself 
with the munitions of war. The Ferme des Poudres was managed 
solely in the interest of its members: waste, peculation, and jobbery ` 
were as rampant as in the old days of the Ferme-général. Turgot 
changed’ all this. In 1775 he created the Régie des Poudres end 
nominated four commissioners, who should be directly responsible to 
the State for the manufacture of gunpowder. Lavoisier is expressly 
named as one of the commissioners, as being known, not only for his 
chemical knowledge, so necessary for administrative work of this kind, 
but also’ for the diligence, capacity, and honesty with which he dis- 

, charged his duties as a Fermier-général. At his suggestion, Turgot 
invited the Academy to offer a prize for thé best essay on the 
economical production of saltpetre, with a view of obtaining information 
on the modes of manufacture practised in various parts of Europe. 
No detail of administration was too minute to escape his attention. 
He regulated the conditions under which the employés were selected ; 
he simplified the methods of manufacture and refining of saltpetre, 
and by successive improvements in composition and modes of mixing 
he greatly increased the ballistic properties of gunpowder. He who 
was condemned in 1794 as an enemy to his country was in 1780 
recognised as having contributed to its triumphs by augmenting the 
force of its arms. At times the exercise of his duties placed him in 
considerable danger, as, for example, in the explosion which resulted 
from the experiments made to introduce ‘Berthollet’s newly discovered 
chlorate of potash in the place of nitre. But no gunpowder-mill 
under Lavoisier’s charge was half so explosive as Paris in 1789. ° 
‘The events of July had demoralised the city, and it was only too 
„ready to give heed to the slanders and coarse invective of the 
Pere Duchesne, of Marat, and other self-styled “Friends of the 
People.” , The air was full of -plote and counter-plots. An ‘order to 
transport some gunpowder was maliciously misconstrued ; the report 
was spread that it was to be given to the enemies of the nation, and 
Lavoisier and his fellow-commissioner, Le Fauchenx, nearly fell, victims 
‘to an angry mob which surged round the gates of the arsenal. l 
Lavoisier’s journeyings through France in connection with the 
work ofthe Mineralogical Atlas and as a Fermier-général, had taught 
him much concerning the life of the peasant. Indeed, ‘no French- 
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man of his time knew his country better, or was more keenly alive to 
the vast écdnomic movement which was slowly gathering strength 
during the latter half of the eighteenth century.. His interest in this 
movement was no doubt quickened by, even if it did not originate in, 
his connection with the Ferme, It was obvious to him, that the 
whole fiscal system of the country fell. with the most crushing effect 
upon the class least able to bear it, and in the numerous commissions 
in which he took part he repeatedly indicated the economic disadvan- ` 
tages with which the cultivators of the soil had to contend. In 1785 
he became a member, and immediately afterwards secretary of the 
_ Committee of, Agriculture—a consultative body created by Calonne for 
the purpose of enlightening thé Controller-general on agronomic 
matters in generdl. Lavoisier not only held the pen; he was the 
directing spirit of the Committee.* He drew up reports and instruc- 
tions on the cultivation of flax, of the potato, on the liming of 
wheat; he prepared a scheme for the establishment of experimental 
farms, for the collection and distribution of agricultural instru- 
ments, for the better adjustment of the tithes and of the rights of 
` pasturage, &c. He was no mere theorist in these matters. In 1778, 
when he acquired the demesne of Fiéchines, the. condition of the 
peasants was wretched m the extreme. Cultivated grazing land was 
unknown ; the farmers from the impossibility of feeding their cattle 
during the winter had but few beasts; the fields were unmanured ; 
and the yield of corn, even in the best years, was only about five 
times the weight of the seed. With a view of demonstrating how 
much might be done by improved methods of tillage, he decided to 
make trials on above 80 hectares of the worst land on the demesne ; 
and he divided about 240 hectares into three farms, of which he 
directed the cultivation with all the precision of laboratory trials. 
He introduced the cultivation of the beetroot and potato, hitherto 
unknown in the Blésois. He improved the breed of sheep by the 
importation of rams and ewes from Spain, and that of cows by the 
introduction of animals from the model farm of Chanteloup. In. 1788; 
when he presented to the Society of Agriculture the results of his ten 
years’ experience, he again set forth the various disadvantages under 
which the cultivator laboured—short leases, insecurity: of tenure, 
want of capital, and of credit; and he made a strong appeal to the 
proprietbrs to spend more on the amelioration of their land in order to 
improve the condition of those who were obliged to live upon it. 
Each succeeding year saw a change for the better in the lot of the 
peasants at Fréchines. In 1798 the crop of wheat had doubled itself, 
and was more than ten times the weight of the seed, and the number’ - 
of beasts on the estate had increased fivefold. In the following year 
came the end, but the memory of the man who was a veritable father . 
` of his people is still cherished in the district of Blois. 
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Lavoisier’s position as a. landed proprietor was doubtless the 
` cause of his selection as a member of the Assembly of the Orléanais, 
a sort of County Council created in 1787, according to a plan devised 
by Necker during his first administration. It was composed of 
twenty-five members selected by the king, six for the clergy, six for 
the nobility, and twelve for the third estate, together with the Duke 
of Luxembourg as president. The twenty-five so nominated were 
directed to elect an equal number of colleagues, the same proportion: 
being observed for the three orders. The duties of the Assembly 
were to determine the modes of levying the taxes, to undertake thé 
construction and maintenance of the highways, and to consider how 
the commerce and industry of the province might best be developed. 
Lavoisier, although an esquire, was chosen.as a member of the third 
estate, and’ he at once became the leader of that section. In the 
town-library of Orleans are preserved the minutes of the Provincial 
Assembly, together with such of the manuscripts of Lavoisier as relate 
to its business. During the greater part of its existence the Assembly 
was engaged in attempts to settle the mode of incidence and collection 
of the taxes. The third estate demanded the abolition of the 
exemptions enjoyed by the nobles; the substitution of a fixed sub- 
scription for the tithes, which fell with especial severity on the smaller 
proprietors; and the abolition gf the corvée, which compelled the 
peasants to undertake the construction and maintenance of the roads. 
On all these questions Lavoisier was the mouthpiece’ of his order. He 
also introduced schemes for the founding of saving and discount 
banks, workhouses, and insurance societies, for the creation of nursing 
establishments, for the formation of canals, and for the exploitation of 
the mineral productions of the province. “Celui qui fait tout, qui 
anime tout, qui se multiplie en quelque sorte, c’est Lavoisier; son 
nom repardit à chaque instant.”* , Few, if any, of these projects 
were realised. The Provincial Assemblies might initiate, but they 
were powerless to execute, and in 1790 they hecame merged into the 
States-General, to which Lavoisier was sent as Député suppléant for 


the bailiwick of Blois, having for his colleague the unfortunate . ` 


Vicomte de Beauharnais, whose widow, Josephine Tascher de la 
Pagerie, became the wife of Bonaparte. In the same year he was 
elected a member of the Commune of Paris, and of the famous club 
of ’89, of which he was ultimately secretary. This i titution, which 
sought to develop, defend, and propagate the principles of consti- 
tutional liberty, numbered amongst its adherents all who were 
eminent in art, literature, science, and politics in France. It bad; 
_ however, but little influence on the main currents of political thought, 
and absolutely none on the political action of the time ; it dealt too 
largely with questions of palitical metaphysics to stem the forces which 
* Leonce de Lavergne, “ Les Assemblées Provinciales.” 
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ultimately gained an overwhelming strength. It ended by ‘being 

suspected of “aristocratism,” and it became a crime to have been ' 

one of its members. . At the beginning of 1794 the Jacobins 

expelled from their club all who had been part of the Society of ’89 as, 

ipso facto, guilty of “ incivism.” 

Dark clouds were now rapidly gathering; the days of the Great 
Terror were approaching, and Lavoisier found himself menaced on 
every side. The first attack came from Marat. Marat had sought, 
at the outset of his career, to make a name in science by publishing 
a.Treatise on Fire, full of the crudest and most ridiculous specula- 
tions on the nature of combustion, and which he caused the Journal de 
Parts to announce had been received, with approbation, by the Academy. 
The statement was absolutely baseless, and Lavoisier, as Director of 
the Academy, said so in a few disdainful words. Marat now vented 
his rage on the Academy, and in a miserable pamphlet traduced 
men like Laplace, Monge, and Cassini, accusing them of malversation, 
and of spending in disgraceful orgies the sums voted for the study of 
aerostation. But it was specially on Lavoisier that he concentrated 
all his venom and rancour. “Lavoisier, the putative father of all 
the discoveries which are noised abroad, having no ideas of his own, 
fastens on those of others ; but, incapable of appreciating them, he 
abandons them as readily as he adopts them, and changes his systems 
as he does his shoes!” ' i 

In his paper, the Ami du Peuple, he is even more furious :— 


“I denounce this Corypheus of the charlatans, Sieur Lavoisier, son of a 
land-grabber (grippe-sol), chemical apprentice, pupil of the Genevese stock- 
jobber, fermier-général, regisseur of powder and saltpetre, administrator of 
the. Discount Bank, secretary of the king, member of the Academy of 
Sciences. .... Would to Heaven -that he had been strung to the lamp- 
post on the Gth of August. The electors of La Culture would then not have 
to blush for having nominated him? i l 

At the same time, Lavoisier, as Fermier-général, was the object of 
repeated and violent attacks in the journals and ' in -various 
political clubs. The leaders of the Revolutionary party, who cla- 
moured for the abolition of all State control over the manufacture 
of war material, denounced his administration at. the Régie des 
Poudres, and he was shortly afterwards removed by .the National 
Assembly. The King, however, so far intervened in his behalf as to 
order that he should be allowed to remain in undisturbed possession 
of his rooms in the Arsenal, where he had established a laboratory, on 
which he had expended a large portion of his private fortune. He 
had been appointed a member of the National Treasury in 1791, but 
in 1798, to the regret of his colleagues, he requested to be relieved of 
his functions. In truth, the strain of a constant anxiety was begin- 
ning to react upon him; he was becoming weary of the incessant 
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struggle against enemies who were as vindictive as they were unscrupu- 
lous, and longed for the peace and quietude which he found only in 
his - laboratory. To have property was, in the eyes of the Revolu- 
tionary tribunals, to be guilty of “ incivism”; and “incivism” was 
a crime against the Republic. Lavoisier told Lalande that he ex- 
pected to be stripped of everything, but he added he was not too 
old to work, and he would begin life again as an apothecary. 

On quitting the Treasury, he was re-appointed to the Régie des 
Poudres, but a few months afterwards he resigned the position,. 
although he engaged to continue his studies on the manufacture of 
powder, and on the methods for the analysis of nitre. It is possible 
that he may have had some warping of what followed. Three days 
after his resignation, a Commission of the Assembly suddenly entered 
the Arsenal, placed the papers under seal, and ordered the removal 
‘of the Commissioners to La Force. The elder Le Faucheux, one of 
Lavoisier’s colleagues, enfeebled by age and infirmities, killed himself 
in despair, and the son was thrown into prison. But however 
desirous Lavoisier might have been to relinquish political life, it was 
- impossible for him to escape from the penalties and responsibilities 
of his position. In 1791 he had been named secretary and treasurer 
of the famous Commission of Weights and Measures, which had 
undertaken to realise the longeherished idea of supplying France . 
and the world with an international system of weights and measures 
based upon a natural unit. He was not only the administrative 
officer of the .Commission, he contributed to the nomenclature of 
thd system, and took a prominent part in directing the determination 
of the various physical constants on which the measurements ultimately 
rested, and especially in the determination of the weight of the unit 
yolume of water, on which the value of the standard of mass was based. 
The project had to be carried out under conditions which could not 
possibly have been more disadvantageous. Its realisation largely 
depended on the cordial -co-operation of other nations, and the work 
of measurement could ‘only properly be conducted at a time of peace. 
France was torn and distracted by internal dissensions ; her national 
‘credit was gone; and she was threatened on all sides. Delambre 
has left'us an account of the extraordinary difficulties and dangers. 
. under which the geodetical observations were executed. Layoisier’s 
work in Patis as treasurer was hardly less onerous or less hazardous. 
The project was more than once imperilled by the vacillating action 
of the Convention. The sums voted by the Assembly were not always 
forthcoming from the Treasury, and Lavoisier was occasionally under 
the necessity of depending upon his own means, or his private credit, 
for the money which Méchain required in order.to extend the 
measurement of the arc to Barcelona. Doubtless, much of the diffi- 
culty was due to the attitude of the Convention towards the Academy. 
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In turn with every monarchical institution of the time, it was sus- 
~ pected of “ incivism,” and its destruction was already being compassed. 
Lavoisier,, who had been named treasurer in succession to Tillet, 
whose long illness had thrown the financial affairs of the learned body 
into confusion, now found himself confronted with new troubles. 
The salaries of the Academicians, many of whom were old men, and 
. in straitened circumstances, were in arrear.. Lavoisier was again 


under the necessity of advancing money from his private purse in . ` 


certain of the more urgent cases. The Society continued to hold its 
meetings as usual until the spring of 1792, when an unexpected 
motion by Fourcroy revealed to’ the Academicians the ‘danger in - 
which they stood. Fourcroy- demanded that the Academy should 
expel such of its members as were known for their “incivism.” The 
motion was resisted on the grount that the Academy had no concern 
with the political opinions of its members: the progress of science 
was its sole business., Fourcroy insisted on his motion, when the 
geometer Cousin found the way of escape from a position which it 
was evident had. been most skilfully chosen, by proposing that the 
question should be submitted to the Minister, who would make such 
` erasures from the list as he thought necessary, whilst the Academy 
should ‘continue to pursue its more intellectual occupations. 

This suggestion was adopted, but Fourcroy was not a man to 
submit tamely to a rebuff, and’ the Academy soon felt the effect of 
his resentment. Although the responsible Ministers of the. Govern- 
ment still’ recognised it as the intellectual centre of France, ‘its 
. enemies within the Convention were unceasing in their efforts to over- 
throw it. The outlook was gloomy in the extreme. The shadow. of ` 
its impending doom seemed to hang over its meetings. We find at 
this time in its minutes no mention of the members present, nor of 
the discussions im which they engaged.’ Even during the dark days 
of 1793, Lavoisier, active, hopeful, and couragedus as ever, strained 
.every nerve to maintain the continuity of its work; he was the life 
and soul of the Society, and the ever-watchful guardian of its interests, 
Together with Hatiy and Borda he laboured incessantly at the work 
of the commission, He obtained for Vicq d’Azir 8400 livres for ‘the 
continuation of his treatise on human and comparative anatomy ; 
Jeurat received 800 livres for the calculations for his new lanar tables ; 
` Berthollet the 100 louis which he réquired for his work on applied 
_ chemistry. Even Sage, one of the most bitter opponents of the new 
chemistry, and Fourcroy still obtained the money which they needed 
_ for the prosecution of their investigations. He exerted all his influence 
with Ministers, with the administrators of the Directory, and with the 
commissioners of the Treasury, to induce the Government to fulfil its 
obligations towards the Academy. The eloquence óf Grégoire, and 
the courage of Lakanal for a time averted the final blow, but the 
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enemies of the Academy eventually found they had a majority in the 
Convention, and they hastened to make use of it. The painter David 
pronounced the doom af all the learned societies of France, and the 
Convention decreed their suppression on August 8, 1793. Fourcroy 
had triumphed ; too timorous to work in the open, he had been the 
„unseen power behind the Convention which had steadily undermined 
the influence of the Academy, and had at length effected its destruc- 


`. tion. Still Lavoisier did not despair. He appealed to the Committee 


of Public Instruction to allow the members of the Academy to con- 
tinue their labours, and he entreated that the work of the Commission 
of Weights and Measures might not be interrupted. True to his trust, 
he pleaded for those of his colleagues who had been reduced to poverty 
by the decree of the Convention :— 

“ It is unnecessary to add, citizens, that the continuance of their salaries 
to those who have earned them is demanded by justice; there is nòt an. 
academician who, if he had applied his intelligence and means to other 
objects, would not have been able to secure a livelihood and a position in 
society. It is onthe public faith that they have followed a career, honour- 
able without doubt, but hardly lucrative. Many of them are octogenarians 
and infirm ; several of them have spent their- powers and their ‘health in 
travel and investigations undertaken gratuitously for the Government; the: 
sense of rectitude of Frenchmen will not allow the nation to disappoint their’ 
hopes ;. they have at least an absolute right to the pensions decreed in favour 
of all public functionaries... .. Gatizens, the time presses: if you allow | 
the men of science who composed. the defunct Academy to’ retire to the 
country, to take other positions in society, and to devote themselves to 
lucrative occupations, the organisation of the sciences will be destroyed, and 
half a century will not suffice to regenerate the order. For the sake of the 
national honour, in the interests of society, a8 you regard the good opinion 
of foreign nations, I beseech you to niake some provision against the de- 
struction of the arts which would be the necessary consequence of the 
annihilation of the sciences.’ . 

The Convention was inexorable and Fourcroy was relentless. He now 
acted as if his object was to crush Lavoisier, and by an adroit move 
he caused him to be stigmatised as a counter-revolutionist. A few 
days afterwards the Convention ordered the arrest of Lavoisier, together 
with the rest of the Fermiers-générauz who had signed the leases of 
David, Salzard, and Mager, and he was conducted to the prison of 
Port-Libre. Every effort on the part of his friends was put forth to 
save him. The Commission of Weights and Measures, headed by 
Borda and Hauy, appealed to the Committee of Public Safety. It 
refused to discuss the petition, and two days afterwards, on the advice 
of the Committee of Public Instruction, of which Fourcroy and Guy- 
ton Morveau were members, the names of Borda, Lavoisier, Laplace, 
Coulomb, Brisson, and Delambre were removed from the Commission. 
The Committee of Assignats requested in vain that Lavoisier might be 
allowed to work in his laboratory. The Bureau de Consultation des 

. Arts et Métiers, of which Levoisier was president at the time of his 
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arrest, addressed a memorial extolling the value of his public‘services, 
and drawing especial attention to the fact-that the shéme of national 
instruction then before the Convention was entirely’ of his creation. 
_ All was in vain. The Terrorists were in complete pscendancy in the 
Convention. Robespierre had swept Hebert and Panton from his, 
path, and the work of “purification” was going On merrily. On 
May 8, 1794, the Fermiers-généraux were brought tà trial, but their 
condemnation had already been pronounced. Liendon\i@ the turgid 
rhetoric of the period, demanded the heads of. the prisoRê™. >: - - 
‘the measure of the crimes of these vampires is filled the brim 
.. . . the immorality of these creatures is stamped on 
opinion; they are the authors of all the evils that have afflicte 
France for some time past,” Hallé‘attempted to intervene on behalf of 
Lavoisier, and presented the mem6rial of the Bureau de Consultation : 
Coffinhal, who presided, pushed it aside, with the memorable words : 
“La République na pas besoin de savants; il faut que la justice 
suive son cours.” The twenty-eight Fermiers-généraux were found 
guilty of death. They were sentenced to be executed within twenty- 
four hours, and it was ordered that their property should be confiscated 
to the Republic. Such was the haste of the judges that the decision 
of the jury was omitted from the minute of judgment—an act of in- 
formality which Dobsen used with terrible effect' a few months later, 
‘when Fouquier-Tinville and Coffinhal found themselves in the place of 
the unfortunate Fermiers-générauz. On the following morning the 






condemned men were taken from the Conciergeñie to the Place de la ` 


Révolution. They bade each other farewell; Papillon d’Auteroche, 
seeing the crowd en carmagnole as-the carts passed through the streets, 
raised a smile as he said disdainfully, in allusion to the confiscation of 
‘his éffects: ‘“What vexes me is to have such disagreeable heirs.” 
They were guillotined in the order of their names on the indictment. 
Lavoisier saw fall the head of his father-in-law, and was himself the 
fourth to suffer. In common with all his companions, he bore himself 
with dignity, and met his end calmly and with courage. ‘The spec- 
-tacle of such fortitude awed the crowd into silence, and no reproach 
or insult reached the ears of the dying man. i 
Thus perished, at the age af fifty-one, one of the most remarkable 
men of whom history has any record. All that was mortal of him 
was thrown into the cemetery of Madeleine, and the place of -his 
interment was forgotten. The news of this great crime. profoundly 
affected the intellectual world. Eighteen months before, our own 
Royal Society had sent Lavoisier the Copley medal, the highest gift it has 
to bestow. It came to him as a ray of encouragement, if not of hope, 
during the dark hours of his struggle to save the Academy. There 
was not a scientific body in Europe which failed .to give utterance to 
its sense of shame and sorrow. With the fall of Robespierre this 
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feeling penetratel] France. On October 22, 1795, Lalande pro- 
‘nounced an doye On Lavoisiér before the Lyceum -of Arts, and in: the 
midst of the extraordinary revulsion of popular feeling which pre- 
ceded the days of the Directory the same body decreed a solemn 
funeral ceromony `in his honour. It was, in truth, a lugubrious farce, 
marked by all thy, extravagances of taste and sentiment which were 
then in fashion, And it was crowned by an éloge . . . . from Fourcroy. 
Time-serving And timorous as ever, Fourcroy had no other extenua- 
tion than an” appéal to the memories of the Great Terror. “ Carry 
ack to that frightful time . . . . when terror separated 
iends from each other, when it isolated even the members of a ° 
amily at their very fireside, when the least word, the slightest mark 
of solicitude for the unfortunate beings who were preceding you along 
the road to death, were crimes amd conspiracies.” For. Fourcroy to 
plead that he was pusillanimons hardly serves to exculpate him. He 
would have us believe that he was powerless to avert the catastrophe 
he now affects to deplore ; but he stands charged, on his own show- 
ing, with participation in acts which largély contributed to it, and. 
the charge lies heavily on his memory. 








T. E. THORPE. 
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modified, ‘The ancient Oriental world, even in Northern Arabia, was 
afar more literary one than we have been accustomed to imagine ; 
and as for Canaan, the country in which the Israelites settled, fought; 
and intermarried, we now have evidence that education was carried in 
it to a surprisingly high point. In the principal cities of Palestine 
an active literary correspondence was not only carried on, but was 
maintained by means of a foreign language, and an extremely compli- 
cated script. There must have been plenty of schools and teachers, as 
well as of pupils and books. f 

The latest revelation that has been furnished to us by the tablets of | 
Telel-Amarna relates to Jerusalem.’ Among the tablets now in the 
Museum of Berlin, five have been found which prove, upon examina- 
tion, to have been letters sent fromthe King or Governor of Jerusalem 
_ to the Egyptian Sovereigns in th® century before the exodus. The 
Governor in quéstion was named Abdi-dhaba, or Ebed-tob, as his 
name would have been written in Hebrew. He describes himself as 
occupying a more independent position than the governors of most of 
the other towns of Palestine. They were merely Egyptian officials’; 
he, on the other hand, though he owned allegiance to the Egyptian 
monarch, nevertheless claims to have derived his power from “the l 
oracle of the mighty king.” As one of the letters shows that this 
“mighty king” was not the king of Egypt, but a deity, we are 
irresistibly reminded of Melchizedek the king of Salem, and priest of 
“the most high God,” from whom therefore the king derived his 
authority. Last spring I had already recognised the name of 
“ Urusalim” or Jerusalem in one of the Telel-Amarna tablets at 
Cairo, and one of those which I copied in the collection of 
M. Bouriant tells us what was the local name of the “ most high God.” 
The tablet is ‘unfortunately broken; byt on’ one side of it we read: 
“ The city of the mountain of Jerusalem, the city of the temple of the 
god Uras, (whose) name (there is) Marru, the city of the king which 
adjoins (?) the locality of the men of Keilah.” Marruseems to he the 
same word asthe Aramaic maré, “lord”; he was identified with the 
Babylonian Uras, and his temple stood on “ the mountain ” which was 
čalled Moriah, perhaps in remembrance of the god. Long before the 
- days when Solomon built the temple of Yahveh the spot on which it 
stood had been the site of a hallowed sanctuary. | 

Th8 tablets at Berlin refer to transactions which had taken place 
between Addi-dhaba and the “ Kassi” or Babylonians, and in one of 
them an oracle of the god of Jerusalem is quoted which declared that, 
“s0 long as a ship crosses the sea—this (is) the oracle of the mighty 
king—so long shall the conquests continue of Nehrima and the 
Babylonians.” ' Since Nahrima is the Aram-Naharaim of the Old 
Testament, light is thrown on the account which is given us in the 
Book of Judges of the eight-years’ occupation of Southern Palestine ° 
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by the king of that country. In Chushan-rishathaim we must see a 
successor of the princes whose conquests were proclaimed by the oracle 
on Moriah: It was an anticipation of the career which Balaam 
predicted for “the Star of Jacob.” 

Light is also thrown on a statement of the Parre historian, ` 
Manetho, which it has been the fashion to treat with scant respect. 
He tells us that when the Hyksos were expelled from Egypt they 
built Jerusalem, as a defence—not against the Egyptians, as would 
naturally be expected—but against ‘‘the Assyrians.” In the age of 
Manetho “ Assyrians” and “ Babylonians” were synonymqus terms. 

But though it is to the tablets of Telel-Amarna that- we must look 
for light upon the history of the Canaan which the tribes of Israel 
invaded, it is rather from the monumental records of ancient Arabia ` 
that we may expect to draw our chitfest illustrations of the inner life 
and belief of the invading tribes themselves.” One of these illustra- 
tions has already been indicated by Professor Hommel.* In one of the 
_Arabian inscriptions discovered by Euting we find the word lawdn 
used in the sense of “ priests.” ‘ The word is etymologically the same 
_as the Hebrew Levi; and when we remember that Jethro, the priest ` 
of Midian watched, as it were, over the birth of the Israelitish priest- 
hood, and had as his son-in-law the Levite Moses, there opens out 
for us, as Professor Hommel remgrks, ‘a new and unexpected per- Í 
spective in the ae of religion.” 

A. H. Sayce..’ 


~ Aufsatze und Abhandlungen zur kunde der Sprachen, Literaturen und der 
Geschichte des vorderen Orients.”” Munich. 
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IMPERIAL AND LOCAL TAXATION: 


* 


WHAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN OR MIGHT BE DONE. 


I. 


N ny last article I showed how the action of the Government had 
extended the system of subsidies, and pointed out some of the- 

evils which arise from them. In the present article I. propose to 
discuss the sources of revenue out of which present local resources 
may properly be assisted; to consider shortly, so far as it concerns 
this subject, the great question of the Death Duties; to make some 
general suggestions as to the step# which are now possible; and to 
end with some general ‘conclusions on the Finance of the last four 
years. à 


LAND AND RENT WITHIN EACH AREA THE PROPER ‘SUBJECT FOR 
‘Loca TAXATION, 


Besides the positive evils of the system of subsidies which I have 
pointed out in a former article, there is another fundamental objection to 
this system, viz., that it fails to give to local ratepayers relief by taxation 
of the special fond which forms the most natural and unobjectionable 
- source of relief, viz., the real property within their locality. This 
fund consists of local property, and is therefore the most obyious 
source out of which to supplement local rates. It is the source sug- 
gested by Mr. Goschen in 1870, when he proposed to enable the 
occupier to deduct half the rates from his rent, and when he proposed 
to trawsfer the Inhabited House Duty to the local authorities. It'is a 
fund which is increased in value by expenditure out of local rates. 
It is a fund which, in urban districts, where the burden of rates is 
most felt, is coustantly becoming larger and, therefore, more able to 
bear taxation. It is a fund which does not bear its fair share of 
imperial taxation, and which in towns does not (anless, in the 
case where the owner is also ratepayer) bear any direct share of 
local taxation at all. It is property which local authorities are accus- 
tomed to assess and which whey are therefore competent to tax. Itis 
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property which it is their interest to tax fully and fairly, but whfch it 
is not their interest so to tax as to kill the goose which lays the golden 
eggs. It is a fund, in taxing which they will not he casting a greedy 
glance on the public purse of the nation. Finally, it is a kind of pro- 
perty which is already the subject of invidious criticism, and which, if 
not fairly taxed, will undoubtedly be the object of dangerous attacks. 
All reasons, financial, political, and social, point to this source, rather 
than to imperial funds arising from taxes on pure personalty or taxes on 
general consumption,.as the appropriate source from which local wants 
should be met. And yet this is a source which the recent action of the 
present Government has left untouched. The land, Mr. Goschen says, 
has suffered heavily since he wrote and spoke in 1871. So, for that 
matter, have other interests, during the recent period of commercial 
depression. But it is agricultural Jand and not land in towns which 
has suffered; and it is in towns that the burden of rates is most felt. 
In the present state of England it is in towns, in the neighbourhood 
of towns, and in residential districts, that the unearned increment of 
land is to be found ; and it is clear to anyone who can read the signs 
of the times that until this source of taxation is tapped there will be 
no content among urban ratepayers. It is obvious enough why the , 
present Government have, in supplementing local rates, preferred the 
miserable resource of subsidies out of general taxes to the remedy of 
throwing rates upon the landowfter. Conservative instincts and the 
power of the landlords are sufficient to account for the preference. 
„It is a preference much to be lamented, for an opportunity has been 
missed which will not easily occur again, and every fresh subsidy out 
of the bottomless public purse makes it more difficult to tie the purse- 
strings and to place local finance on a sound basis. 


; INHABITED House Duty. 


Let us take the various modes by which local property might be 
_ made to contribute to local needs. There is, in the first place, one 
imperial tax, viz., the Inhabited House Duty, which is levied on local 
real property and which seems to be a peculiarly appropriate subject for 
local taxation. In 1871 Mr. Goschen proposed to hand over this tax to 
local authorities. He has now dealt with it for the very proper pur- 
pose of reducing the charge on the smaller class of houses, and has 
by this step (as well as by the Estate Duty) recognised the important 
principle of graduated taxation on real property. Why has he not 
further dealt with the Inhabited House Duty by handing it over to. 
local authorities for the purpose of assisting the rates? It would have 
been a specific local tax, and its transfer would not, like that of the 
Probate and Spirit Duties, have involved confusion between local and: 
imperial finance. It is a tax which would have been peculiarly suitable 
for the transfer, since it is in urban districts in which, as we have seen, 
rates are most felt, that the proceeds of the House Duty are the 
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largest ; and a local appropriation of House Duty would consequently 
have eased the shoe where it most pinches, instead of giving to those 
who have already got a disproportionate share. Can this be the real 
reason why it was not transferred? If so, it can scarcely be Mr. 
Goschen’s own reason. 


Desatu DUTIES as a Source or LocaL TAXATION HAVE BEEN 
INADEQUATELY DEALT WITH. 


Still more important questions arise out of the Death Duties and Mr. 
Goschen’s alterations in them. The subject is so important and so 
complicated that to discuss it as it deserves would require a separate 
treatise; and it is the less necessary to do this because the injustice 
of the present system was fully exposed in the Budget debate of 
1888* and because the whole subject of these Duties has been admir- 
ably summarised in the little book recently published by Mr. Sydney 
Buxton and Mr. Barnes.t The following is just so much of an out- 
line as is necessary to explain what follows. : 

The Death Duties are, as their name implies, taxes on property to 
which one person becomes entitled on the death and in the place of 
another. They are essentially taxes on capital as distinct from 
income ; and they are in general the less felt, and consequently the 
more easy to collect, because they are subtractions from the capital 
of property taken frorn or impose® upon it before the new possessor 
has begun to enjoy it. They produce at present in all about eight 
millions a year, and they increase with the wealth of the country. As 
they existed before Mr. Goschen’s alterations, which are described 
below, they were, roughly speaking, as follows :— 

1. The Probate Duty. This is a tax on all personalty, including 
leaseholds bequeathed by will or passing under an intestacy. It is 
levied on the aggregate value of the property, and is paid at once on 
the whole estate by the personal representative. It is at the rate 
of 3 per cent. on estates of £1,000 and upwards, and somewhat less 
on estates of smaller amount. 

2. The Legacy Duty. This is a tax on special gifts by will or on 
descent by intestacy of personal property, not including leaseholds. 
It is levied in addition to Probate Duty, except in the case of lineal 
successors, T.f., children, and their offspring, and direct ancestors, who 
pay Rrobate Duty, but not Legacy Duty. It is levied on the whole 
value of the particular legacy; and is all paid before the legacy is 
received. The rate varies as follows: t 


Brothers and sisters and their descendants 7 3 per cent. 
Uncles and aunts and their descendants : 5 per cent. 
Great uncles and aunts and their descendants 6 per cent. 
Strangers g . . . . . ‘ 10 per cent. 


* Hansard, vol. 325, p.190. See especially Mr. Gladstone’s speech. 
Handbook to the Death Duties. John Murray, 1890. 
Lineals formerly paid 1 per cent. Legacy Duty ; but do not now pay it, as it is for 
them included in an increaséd Probate Duty. 


- 
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No Legacy Duty is paid when the whole personal estate is under 
£300. l 
8. The Succession Duty. Roughly speaking, this is Legacy Duty 
applied to real property passing by will, intestacy or settlement ; 
to leaseholds passing in like manner; and to personalty passing by 
settlement. The rate of, payment before Mr. Goschen’s changes 
was the same as that for legacies ; and 1 per cent. for lineals. 

It will easily be seen from the above, and from what follows, that 
real property, as compared with personal property, escapes with com- 
paratively slight taxation. 

In the first place, it pays no Probate Duty, which all personalty, 
including leaseholds, has to pay. 

In the second place, the successor does not pay the Duty at once, 
but by instalments, which are spréad over four years, the first pay- 
ment not being made till twelve months after the death. 

In the third place, the value on which the percentage is taken is not, 
as in the case of Probate and Legacy Duty, the whole capital value, 
but the value of a life interest in the net annual income, after deduc- 
tion of incumbrances, calculated and capitalised according to certain 
tables. í 

One reason by which these inequalities have been justified is that 
realty pays Income Tax on the gross, and not on the net annual value, 
and another is that the landowner has to pay rates and outgoings, 
whilst personal property pays no rates.’ But both of these reasons, 
iftrue of the country, are less true, if true atall, oftowns. In towns, 
the occupier generally pays both rates and outgoings. It isin towns, 
rather than in the country, as has been shown by Mr. Goschen’s 
Reports, and by subsequent history,” that the burden of rates forms a 
real ground of complaint. It is the ur¥an occupier who, as owner of 
personalty, pays the Death Duties ; and it is the urban occupier who 
also pays the rates. 

The urban occupier is often a leaseholder, and his case is then a 
peculiarly hard one. He pays the Probate Duty; he pays Succession 
Duty; he pays rates; and he pays outgoings; whilst his landlord 
pays none of these except the Succession Duty, and that duty, instead 
of being calculated on the full value of his interest, as is the case with 
the Probate Duty paid by the leaseholder, is calculated only on & 
fraction of it. 

These inequalities have been much complained of. They may be 
illustrated in innumerable ways, of which the following hypothetical 
case may serve for the present. It will be remembered that the 
examples given in this page are supposed to be prior in date to Mr. 
Goschen’s recent changes, 

Supposing a man to be worth £30,000 at his death, of which 
£10,000 is invested in freehold land producing £300 a year; £10,000 


t See previous Article on “ Local Finance” in November number of CONTEMPORARY 
REVIEW. 
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in a long leasehold producing £400 a year; and £10,000 in pure 
personal securities ; and suppose that he leaves these three proper- 
ties of equal value to three nephews, each 40 years of age, the free- 
hold land to Peter; the leasehold to Martin; the pure personalty to 
‘Jack. These three. successors will pay: Deak Duties as follows :— 

Peter will pay Succession Duty at 8 per cent.on the capitalised 
value of his life interest in £300 a year, which, as he is 40 
years of age, will, according to the tables, be under £4500" £185 
And he will pay this by rasialmonis extending over more than 
four years. 

Martin will pay Probate Duty of 3 per cent, on £10,000, and 
he will pay this down at once =, £300 

Martin will also pay Succession Duty at the ae of 3 per 
cent. on the capitalised value of his ‘life interest in ‘his leasehold, 
which, according to the tables, will be about £6000f . . £180 
And he will pay this by instalments extending over more than 
four years. 

Jack will pay both Probate Duty of 3 per cent. and Legacy 
Duty of 3 per cent on £10,000 3 3 : : . £600 
And he will pay this down at once. 

As regards rates and outgoings, Peter will, if his freehold land is in 
a town, probably get the rates and ogtgoings paid directly by his occu- 
pying tenant, whilst Martin, if he occupies his leasehold house, will 
pay both. 

Jack, if he lives ina town, will pay no rates on the property left, but 
he will pay them on any house or tenement he occupies.t 

This being the case when Mr. Goschen began to meddle with the 
Death Duties, let us see how he has dealt with them. 

In the first place, he has taken one-half of the Probate Duty, and 
has distributed it among the_local ratepayers in the same proportion 
in which they previously enjoyed Exchequer grants. In the second 
place, he has added to the Succession Duty 4 per cent. for lineals, 
and 14 percent. for other persons. His reasons for this latter change 
are so curious and interesting that I give his own words :— § 

“The Committee is aware that there has always been a double controversy 
going on—two parallel and simultaneous grievances with regard to the 
burdens borne by realty and personalty respectively. The friends of the 
ratepaytr have always.complained that personal property did not contribute 
anything towards local taxation. But, on the other hand, there has been a 
grievance on the part of the friends of the imperial taxpayer. They have 
said that landed property did not contribute its fair share to imperial 
taxation. Now, what is perfectly obvious is that the two questions must be 


treated together. Both complaints quite possibly may have been true. It 
may be true, and I believe it was true, that personal property did not con- 


* Exactly £4462. See first table in Schedule 16 & 17 Vic. o. 51. 

+ Bxactly £6950. Ibid. 

t In the above examples I have taken nephews rather than sons, because with 
nephews Legacy Duty and Probate Duty are still kept separate, whereas in the case of 
sons they are united, in an increased Probate Duty. 

§ Budget Speech of 1887, p. 15. 
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tribute its fair share to local taxation—that it contributed scarcely anything. 
On the other hand, it is equally true that the Death Duties upon land are 
considerably smaller than those imposed upon personal property. Now, the 
Committee will see how the situation is varied by the proposal which I make. 
In future the Probate Duty on personal property for imperial purposes will 
be only 14 per cent. instead of 8 per cent., but, of course, there will still be 
the Legacy Duty. The Succession Duty at the present moment for lineals 
is 1 per cent. Lineals are exempt from the Legacy Duty. 

«Mr. W. E. Guapstonz (Edinburgh, Mid-Lothian): On the life interest. 

“ Mr. Goscuzen : Lineals pay no Legacy Duty. The matter is extremely 
complicated; but I think I can satisfy my right hon. friend, The lineals, 
in the case of the Succession Duty, pay 1 per cent. 

“Mr, W. E. GLapstoxe : On the life interest only. i 

“Myr, Goscuen: Yes; there is that difference, I admit, but I am not pro- 
posing to deal with all the anomalies of the Death Duties. I cannot attempt 
that task, as a whole, in the present Session. What I was pointing out is 
this: Perhaps I can best explain it by Soing back to the proposal of my right 
hon. friend the member for Edinburgh (Mr. Childers) in 1885. He sug- 
gested that the Succession Duty should be raised from 1 per cent. to 3 per 
cent. in the case of lineals, in order to put it on a level with the Probate 
Duty, which was 3 per cent., and which was all (lineals paying no Legacy 
Duty) that personal property paid when it passed to lineals. Hereafter the 
Probate Duty will stand at 1$ percent. The amount of the Duty remaining 
for imperial purposes, when I transfer 1, per cent. to the local authorities, 
will be 1} per cent. As far as imperial finance is concerned, I cut away 13 
per cent. from the Probate Duty. Therefore the difference—of which so 
much is constantly made- -between the Succession Duty and the Probate 
Duty (apart from the question of life interest) will be reduced from 3 per 
cent. as against 1 per cent., to 1} per cent. as against 1 per cent.; and in 
order that the grievance may be met, I propose that the Succession Duty 
shall be raised $ per cent., after which the Succession Duty—that is to say, 
the Death Duty paid by land—will, in the case of lineals, be 14 per cent., 
just as the Probate Duty, which is the only Death Duty paid by lineals in 
respect of personalty, will be 1$ per cent. I spoke of parallel grievances. 
‘What I propose is to remove one grievance, that of the local ratepayer, by 
handing him over a portion of the imperial Death Duties. Half the Probate 
Duty is to be paid to the relief of local burdens. It disappears from the 
imperial taxation, and then, by a slight increase in the Succession Duty, you 
will have equal rates on the two kinds of property for imperial purposes. 
effect this, in the case of lineals, who pay no Legacy Duty, by adding $ per 
cent. to the Succession Duty, and in the case of collaterals, who do pay 
Legacy Duty, by adding 14 per cent. to the Succession Duty.” 


If I understand this passage, it means that Mr. Goschen thinks he 
has found a ledge or resting-place on which the long-pending contro- 
versy between land and personalty may be shelved. Let us sge what 
are the assumptions he makes for this purpose. 

He assumes, in the first place, thatthe controversy about rates is a 
controversy between land on the one hand and personalty on the 
other. , Let us for a moment accept this assumption. In that case 
the effect of the change was to give realty far more than was taken 
from it. Whilst nominally increasing the taxation on realty, the 
net effect of the change was to decrease it ; for realty was to receive 
from the imperial Exchequer, in round figures, £2,000,000 a year 
in relief of rates, and in return was to pay an increased Succession 
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Duty which, it may easily be shown, would not amount to much more 
than £200,000 a year. The whole of the Succession Duty, prior to 
1888, may be taken at about £900,000 a year. According to Mr. 
Gladstone’s calculations, about £600,000 of this was paid by realty, 
and about £300,000 by personalty included in settlements. Suppose 
that the Succession Duty, when the full effect of Mr. Goschen’s 
changes is felt, produces £1,200,000 a year. Then about £800,000 
of this will be produced by realty, and £400,000 by settled per- 
sonalty—or, in other words, realty will, as above stated, eventually 
pay £200,000 a year more than it has done in the past. If, therefore, 
we assume, with Mr. Goschen, that the controversy is one between 
realty and personalty, it is clear hat the half of the Probate Duty 
given in relief of rates, which on this assumption is given to realty, 
is not only much more than the new burden on realty, but is more 
than double any possible estimate of the whole amount of Succession 
Duty which realty is likely to contribute to the imperial Exchequer. 

But Ideny the assumption. According to Mr. Goschen himself, 
as he has been careful to explain elsewhere,” the real controversy— 
especially in towns—where the burden is heaviest, is not between land 
and personalty, but between the occupier, or temporary tenant of 
capitalised real property, and the owner of that property. 

So far as the new Probate Duby goes to relieve the owner, the 
relief does not help the occupier, but helps the owner, who already 
pays far too little. So far as it goes to relieve the occupier who is 
himself the proprietor of personalty, it is a payment ont of one pocket 
into another. The transfer of the Probate Duty may be a relief to 
the country landowners. It is to a very small’extent, if any, a real 
relief to the urban ratepayer, and leaves his real grievance untouched. 

No doubt it would be well if capitalised personalty could be 
made in any reasonable way to pay towards the expenses of local 
as well as of central government. But as it cannot be localised 
this cannot be done; and where it has been attempted, as in the 
United States, the attempt has failed egregiously.t All the more 
reason why it should pay, and pay heavily, to the imperial Exchequer 5. 
but no reason, why, if local resources can be found, it should be 
handed over by the imperial Exchequer to local authorities. The 
objections to such a course I have already stated; f and, of course, 
so far as the imperial Exchequer is concerned, the only result of 
parting with.it is to make a gap which, if filled up, must be filled up 
by other taxes, which will probably be taxes falling on industry and 
consumption. 

Secondly, Mr. Goschen appears to. think that because he has thus 
localised the application of one half of a special imperial fund, the 


* See Budget speech of 1888, e 18, and Local Taxation passim. 

+ See “Taxation in American States and Cities.” By T. Ely. Published by 
Crowell, New York. See also article in Times of November 14, 1890. 

t See article in November number of CONTEMPORARY 
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Probate Duty, and has added to the Succession Duty as much as 
makes the rate of Succession Duty equal to the rate of one half the 
Probate Duty, he has done away with the. inequalities of the Death 
Duties as between realty and personalty referred to above. For the 
reasons above given, I think the reasoning by which he claims to 
treat one half the Probate Duty as a local rate, and to deal with 

the other half as the only portion of the Death Tax on personalty which 
“has to be set against the imperial Death Tax on realty, is altogether & 
fallacy. But even if it were right and politic so to divide the Duty, 
the division would produce, no equality of taxation as between the 
successor to personalty and the successor to realty. ‘The one would 
still be paying a great deal more than the other, and it is little 
consolation to him to be told that one halfof what he pays is to go to 
local rather than to imperial purposes. 

Let us test Mr. Goschen’s reasoning by the case I have given above. 

Under Mr. Goschen’s plan, Peter, the freeholder, will pay to the 
State 44 per cent. instead of 3 per cent, on £4500—£202 instead of 
£135—and the period in which he has to pay is slightly altered and 
prolonged. 

Martin, the leaseholder, will pay as before, £300 down; and £130 
by instalments, extending over the same periods over which Peters 
payments extend. 

- Jack, the legatee of pure ‘ete anally will pay £600 down as before ; 
bnt he will have the comfort of thinking that £150 out of his £600 will 
be paid into a fund out of which Peter, being a landowner, will pro- 
bably get much more benefit in the shape of reduced rates than he 
does, whilst he will probably have to pay some other tax in order to 
recoup the imperial Exchequer. 

Mr. Goschen’s plan is like much else that he has done—snfficient to 
admit and emphasise the injustice he proposes to redress, whilst it does 
so little towards redressing it, and so much to introduce new anomalies 
and confusions, that it carinot possibly be left where it is. 

One other important alteration is due to Mr. Goschens Budget of 
1889, viz., the Estate Duty. This is a new and additional Duty of 
1 per cent. on personal estates of £10,000 and upwards in value, and 
on Successions to realty of like amount. The following were Mr. 
Goschen’s words in introducing it :— 

“The deficit now has reached the more manageable sum of £917, 000. 
How is it to be met? Thereare not wanting people who will suggest a very 
easy expedient. One halfpenny on the Income Tax would cover the whole 
amount, and auch a course would produce no friction, no remonstrances, no 
agitation, no resistance. The income taxpayers are so accustomed to be 
made the victims of emergencies and of financial timidity on the part of 
Chancellors of the Exchequer, that they would only be grateful because it was 
not a penny that had been imposed, and they were only mulcted in a half- 
penny. Inventive electioneerers have already announcéd that the ship- 


paren’ proposals would involve a large increase in the Income Tax; but 
those who have listened to and followed the exposition of my views as regards 
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the Income Tax will have felt that I consider myself absolutely precluded 
from taking this easy and tempting course. I am not prepared to propose 
additional taxation which will weigh to any extent upon the struggling 
professional or trading class, the men with incomes from £300 to £600 and 
£700 a year, whose situation requires them to spend all, or nearly all, that 
they earn—the men who have no margin, or only a very small margin,’ 
which they can lay by. I would look to the surplus which can be put by, 
rather than to the resources which cannot be diminished without imposing a 
sacrifice out of proportion to the sacrifices made by other classes of the 
community. The Death Duties afford me the means of reaching accumulations 
such as I have described, and accordingly it is to the Denth Duties that I 
turn, and I look to see whether on this field I can find some constitutional 
way of meeting the requirements of the national Exchequer. I will not 
impose an additional tax on those whose accumulations only just suffice to 
produce an income which, under the Income Tax Act, is considered so small 
as to deserve the application of reductions and exemptions. For, on the 
whole, I think it will be generally recognised that it is the men whose 
fortunes are considerable who pay least in proportion to their aggregate 
income and property. I propose, therefore, to look to the estates which amount 
to £10,000 and upwards, £10,000 representing an income of about £300 or 
£400 a year, and not more. What I propose is to levy an additional tax of 
1 per cent. on all estates of more than £10,000, whether they consist cf 
realty or personalty, and to do this by means of a separate Duty, partly 
because I do not wish to mix it up with the Probate Duty, and partly 
because it is not desirable that the inequalities which attach to the existing 
Death Duties, and which can be justified in them, should extend to the new 
tax. In the existing Death Duties real property, even when it passes 
absolutely, is always charged on the fe interest. The new Duty will be 
charged similarly on both realty and personalty—that is to say, on the 
capital value when the property passes absolutely, and in the case of realty or 
personalty passing for limited interests under settlement, on the interest 
actually taken by a successor. I estimate that the yield of this new Duty 
will be on a full year £1,000,000, but that in the present year it will pro- 
duce £800,000.”* : 


This proposal is of extreme importance, because it is a declaration 
from very high authority in favour of taxing capitalised property, and 
because it is the most decided step yet taken in favour of graduating 
that taxation, so as to make the percentage greater the greater the 

.value of the property. For these purposes, the tax as passed is 
valuable as a precedent, and if it had been passed as proposed it would 
have been still more valuable. As it is, it has merely created new 
anomalies and increased existing injustices. 

_ In the first place, this new tax is charged and levied at once, like 
the Pyobate Duty, upon the whole value of the aggregate personal 
estate if of the value of £10,000 or upwards; but in the case of land 
it is charged only upon any particular gift or other succession amounting 

to £10,000 or upwards. If a testator distributes £10,000 in personalty 
amongst legatees, the whole of it must pay the Estate Duty. If he 
distributes ten times that amount in land amongst devisees, no devisee 
will pay Estate Duty, unless the particular estate devised to him is 
valued, according to the low and artificial valuation of the Succession 
Duty Act, at £10,000 or upwards. 
* Budget speech of 1889, p. 17. 
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In the second place, the value of the land is not, as in the case of 
personalty, the present estimated market value, but a value calculated 
artificially upon the present actual net rental treated as a terminable 
annuity which is not in any case to exceed 95 years. 

In the third place, the Duty on personalty is to be paid at once— 
that on land by instalments, as in the case of Succession Duty. 

Applying this to the illustration given above, the incidences of the 
new Estate Duty on Peter, Martin, and Jack would be as follows :— 

Peter will pay nothing, because his net rental of £300 a year 
would not, when capitalised according to the statutory rules, amount 
to’ £10,000. Martin and Jack will pay, in addition to what they 
now pay, 1 per cent. on £20,000, or, in other words, each will pay an 
additional £100; and they will pay*this down at once. 

The gross injustice of the old Death Duties is thus very greatly 
aggravated by the recent changes; new anomalies are introduced ; to- 
gether with an amount of confusion which makes the system almost 
unintelligible. 

There are two good points in Mr. Goschen’s changes. 

In the first place, his intentions, rather than his performances, have 
called fresh attention to the injustice of the present Death Duties, and 
have opened a door which will not easily be shut. In the second 
place, he has left the whole subject, which was confused enough when 
he took it in hand, in a state of muddle in which it is impossible to 
leave it. These Duties, which form so important a part of our 
taxation, are now in such a state of complication as to make it very 
difficult even for an expert to’ understand them. They differ 
according to the degrees of relationship. They differ according to the 
nature of the property—realty, leasehold, settled personalty, unsettled 
personalty. They differ according to the amount of the property. 
They differ according to the different methods of valuation applied to 
different sorts of property. Hach of these differences is compound in 
itself, and when the differences are compounded with one another 
they form a mass of complexity and confusion which was a disgrace 
to our finance before Mr. Goschen meddled with these duties, and 
which his action has made much worse.* 

To attempt in such an article as this to grapple adequately with 
this great subject, and to say fully and precisely what should be done 
in the matter of the Death Duties, is beyond my scope. Ther® are, 
however, some points of principle towards which Liberals should 
steadily set their faces as objects to be achieved :— 

1. Capitalised property, whether real or personal, should be made 
to bear a larger share of the national, and where possible, of 
local burdens, than it now bears. 


* A good idea of the variety and complexity of these duties may be obtained from a 
useful publication by Mr. E. Harris, of Somerset House (Clowes & Sons), in which he 
has cast the different categories under which the Death Duties fall, into a tabular form. 
How many they are, when all are numbered, it beats me to say—but certainly some 
hundreds, 
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2. Capitalised realty should be made to bear as heavy a share of 

these burdens in proportion’ to its value as capitalised 
personalty. 

3. Freeholds and leaseholds should be treated alike. 

4. The burdens on capitalised property, real or personal, should 
be graduated so that the larger properties shall bear a 
larger proportion of taxation. 

3. In order to carry these reforms into effect, real and personal 
property should on death be placed in the hands of one 
single administrator, with power to charge the whole estate, 
or any part of it, with the requisite taxation. 

There are two preliminary questions of principle which any reform- 
ing Minister will have: to encoynter before determining by what 
methods to attempt these objects, viz. :— 

1. Whether to maintain the existing distinctions founded on 
nearer or more distant relationship to the testator or ancestor? This 
is largely a question of popular feeling. 

2. Whether to assimilate the present mode. of charging personalty, 
viz., by an immediate payment, to the present mode of charging 
realty, viz., by instalments; or whether to assimilate the mode of 
charging realty to that of charging personalty by making both payable 
at once? ‘The latter, though it would be difficult and much opposed, 
would be the better and more convenient in a public point of 
view. 

Besides these questions of principle, there is the farther question 
how far the existing Duties can be reduced in number, simplified, and 
rendered intelligible. Their present variety and complexity is an evil 
only less than their injustice. 

The above suggestions with respect to the Death Duties are 
' independent of their relations to local finance. What these relations 
should be is more fully considered below. But here it may be well 
to anticipate the two principal of these suggestions, viz. :— 

1. That the Probate Duties should be restored to the national 
Exchequer. ` 

2. That local rates should be re-inforced by a municipal Death 
Duty on local realty. 

a 


SUGGESTIONS AS TO LOCAL FINANCE. 


Returning from this digression on the Death Duties, and looking 
to what has been done by the present Government in the matter of 
local, finance, and its relations to imperial finance, we come to the fol- 
lowing conclusions., The distinction between imperial and local 
finance, instead of being sharply drawn, has been made more uncertain 
and obscure than ever, and room has been made for still further con- 
fusion. Subsidies out of the imperial Exchequer, condemned by every 
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sound financier, have been increased and extended; the real grievance 
of the rates, as pointed out by Mr. Goschen, viz., the increased burden 
‘ of new urban rates, has been neglected ; Exchequer grants to country 
` districts have been extended ; imperial subsidies have been given on the 
footing of the old Exchequer grants, a distribution condemned by Mr. 
Goschen himself, even as lately as 1888," as most unjust; not a finger 
has been raised to remedy the grievance pointed out by Mr. Goschen 
in 1870, viz., the incidence of rates, and especially of urban rates, 
as between owner and occupier; and even in the case of the Death 
Duties the tendency on the whole has been to aggravate the existing 
injustice. 

A great opportunity has been missed; and new difficulties have 
been placed in the way of future geformers ; for every local subsidy 
once given is difficult to recall. It not only becomes a kind of vested 
interest, which it needs an heroic effort to reform, but forms a prece- 
. dent for further misapplications of public money, as Mr. Goschen has 
himself found in the matter of the Exchequer grants. Still, notwith- 
standing these difficulties, I believe that there is sufficient public virtue 
and public interest in the country to support a real, thorough, and’ 
substantial reform of the relations between imperial and local taxa- 
tion ; and that the grievances left unredressed are so deeply felt that 
any Chancellor of the Exchequerewho is bold enough to attempt to 
redress them will receive efficient support. Those who have anything 
to do with the public business of our large towns know how bitter is 
the feeling on the subject of the incidence of urban rates; how much 
this feeling interferes with the physical and social improvements on 
which we have all set our hearts; and how dangerous this feeling may 
become to the ownership of land. We are not far from an Irish land 
question in London. A bold and patriotic statesman may well take 
advantage of this feeling to put local and imperial finance on a sound 
footing. 

What, then, are the measures to be taken for that purpose? In 
this we shall find that we have to be grateful to Mr. Goschen for 
many valuable hints. 

In the first place, I would suggest, for reasons which have been 
fully stated above, that the half of the Probate Duty now given to 
local authorities should be withdrawn from them; and thag the 
whole of the Death Duties on pure personalty should be treated as 
what they really are—viz., taxes which have nothing local in their 
character, which must be collected by imperial officers, and’ which 
naturally form part of imperial and not of local revenues.’ This would 
involve a withdrawal from local fands of about £2,000,000 a year.t 

In addition, there is the £1,000,000 to be derived, under the Act of 


* Budget speech, p. 16. 
t In these and the following figures I am dealing only with England and Wales, 
unless otherwise specially mentioned. 
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1890; from the new taxes on alcoholic liquors. This, again, is a purely 
imperial tax on general consumption, and has nothing of a local cha- 
racter about it. If it should hereafter be determined, in the interests 
of temperance, to introduce a system of high Licence Duties,* it will 
have to be considered whether this Duty should continue. Bat if it 
continues as it now stands, it ought clearly to belong to the imperial 
Exchequer. How, then, is this sum of £3,000,000 to be recouped to 
the present local ratepayers ? for I assume that in some form or other 
their demands, not only to this amount, but to a much larger amount, 
must be satisfied. 

In the first place, there is the Inhabited House Duty, with respect 
to which Mr. Gosvhen’s Rating and House Tax Bill of 1871 contained 
a clause to the following effect :—>“ From a date to be fixed by an 
Order in Council, the House Tax m England shall cease to be payable 
to the Crown ; but shall be levied by, and payable to, the parochial board 
in each parish, to be applied by them in the reduction of the consoli- 
dated rates.” There would be, as mentioned above, peculiar propriety 
in this transfer, because the House Tax is essentially a local tax ; itis 
assessed by the same machinery which assesses the local rates; it can 
with great ease be collected by the same machinery ; and there is special 
fairness in the appropriation of this tax, as collected in eacli locality, 
to the wants of that locality ; since it is upon house property that the 
present rates fall most heavily ; it i8 where there are most houses that 
the House Tax is most productive; and it is where the burden of rates 
increases that the House Tax increases. , 

The House Tax for Great Britain produces now about £2,100,000, 
and the recent changes are estimated to reduce it by about one- 
quarter.t This, allowing for natural increase, will give about 
£1,500,000 as its future produce in England and Wales, wich may 
be appropriated in recoupment of half of the £3,000,000 withdrawn. 

The next and the most important source out of which to relieve the 
struggling ratepayer is, as Mr. Goschen pointed out in 1870, land and 
rent, which at present escape direct payment of rates, and which also 
escape to a largo and very unjust extent the payment of Death Duties. 
The broad ground which justifies a change in this direction is that there 
is here a large fund of property which, in towns at any rate, is rapidly 
increasing in value; which owes its value in a very small degree to 
the efforts of its owners, and in a very large degree to the industry 
of those who live upon the property ; which is greatly benefited by the 
expenditure of local rates; which contributes directly nothing, and indi- 
rectly much less than it ought to do towards the payment of those 

* Bya system of high licence duties, I mean a system which discourages the sale by 
retail of alcoholic liquors by very heavy‘duties. Such asystem is said by its advocates 
to have been successful m some paits of the United States. These duties are there 
treated as matters of local finance and local legislation, differing in different places ; 
and there seems to be no reason why they should not he so treated in England. 


+ See 32nd Report of Inland Revenue Commissioners, p. 28; and Budget speech of 
1890. 
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rates; and which contributes far less than it ought to do to the 
imperial Exchequer. ‘This is the most obvious fund out of which to 
help the groaning occupier. And the more the subject is considered 
the more clearly will it be seen that in these broad grounds is to be 
found the best basis and guide for framing a practical measure of 
reform, as well as a firm standpoint for general opinion and for popular 
teaching. The confiscation of the unearned increment, the nationalisa- 
tion or municipalisation of land, or Mr. George’s single tax, may be 
absurdities, injustices, and impossibilities ; but they are scarcely more 
unjust than a state of things in which land, and especially urban land, 
is exceptionally relieved from taxation. It should be remembered as 
an illustration of the influence of land ownership in the country, that 
it is only a few years ago that land? in the hands of an heir or devisee 
was first made subject to the payment of ordinary debts. When this 
has been the actual state of things, it is not surprising that wild 
doctrines on the subject of land ownership should obtain favour with 
, the people. 

To carry this reform into effect, we have a variety of proposals. 
We have Mr. Goschen’s proposal of 1870, to allow the occupier to 
deduct half the rates from his rent; we have the proposals, vague 
enough for the most part, to charge rates upon capital or ground 
values ; we haye an ingenious proposal by Mr. Moulton, to separate 
the value of the land from that of the house which is built upon it, 
to charge them with separate rates, and to enable the occupier to- 
deduct so much of the rate as is appropriated to the land from his 
rent. We have a proposal embodied in a Bill now before Parliament,* 
founded on the principle, that, since permanent improvements 
add to the permanent value of the land, a distinction should 
be made between the capital devoted to such improvements and 
the interest upon that capital; and that, whilst the occupier should 
continue to pay the interest, the capital should be charged wholly on 
the freehold reversioner. These different proposals have been dis- 
cussed at great length in the several documents mentioned below,f and 
I cannot pretend to do more here than give the general conclusions 
which occur to me concerning them, with some of the principal con- 
siderations which justify those conclusions. 

To any proposal to charge rates on owners, the objection is some- 
times made that the incidence of rates is determined by ecormical 
causes, and that the operation of these clauses cannot be altered by legis- 
lation. When analysed, this objection resolves itself into two different, 
and, indeed, inconsistent positions. The‘one is to the effect that all rates 


* Metropolis Rating Amendment Bill. 
+ Local Taxation of Rents of London; by Lord Hobhouse. Spottiswoode, 1889. 
rt of Land Valuation Committee of London County Council. June 1889., The 
“Taxation of Ground Values,” by J. Fletcher Moulton, Q.0. Page & Pratt, 1889. 
Report of Local Government Committee of County Oounoil on Mr. Montagu’s Bill, 
adopted by the Council, 21st May, 1889. Evidence given to the Town Holdings Com- 
mittee ; Session of 1890. 
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and ‘similar burdens ultimately fall upon rent; that there is therefore 
really no injustice in a system which throws them in the first instance 
on the occupier ; and that there would be no advantage to the occupier 
in a change of incidence which would be merely nominal, The other 
is to the effect that the landowner can always exact from the occupier 
the extreme amount which the occupier will pay ; and that, therefore, if 
the occupier is relieved from rates, the owner will take out the differ- 
ence in increased rent, and the occupier will not benefit by the change. 
Which of these two theories is the true one, we cannot stop to inquire. 
Whether the real incidence of rates is upon the occupier or upon the 
owner is one of the most perplexing questions in political economy, 
and it is probably not capable of any simple or uniform answer. The. 
ultimate incidence of rates is certainly upon the owner in some cases, 
especially in agricultural districts*; it is no less certainly upon the 
occupier in other cases, especially in towns. But though we may not 
be able to solve this problem, it is not difficult to give practical answers 
to the above objection. 

If the burden of rates now falls on the owner, he will sustain no 
loss by a change which makes him pay directly that which he now 
pays indirectly. On the contrary, he will be relieved from the 
invidious imputation of exceptional immunity from taxation. 

If, on the other hand, the occupier now pays more than he ought 
to pay, it is just that the law should relievehim. To the argument 
that it cannot do so, and that the landlord will always take out in 
rent what he is made to pay in rates, we may reply, that if this were 
true, the position of the landowner must inevitably be one of great 
odium, and even of danger ; for a title ‘to property which does not bear, 
and cannot be made to bear, its due share of public: burdens, is a very 
unsafe one. Even supposing ‘this to be the case, it would be greatly 
to the advantage and safety of the landowner to be made to appear to 
pay. 

There is, however, every reason to believe that the law can relieve 
the occupier. Taxes have & habit of sticking where they are im- 
posed ; and, as a matter of fact, our laws have been framed on the 
principle that it is possible to throw the burden of local taxation 
on the owner. Many of our old rates—e.y., the Sewer Rates, were 
known as landlord’s rates ; whilst in recent times, Sir R. Peel’s Income 
Tax Ras been imposed on owners, and they are expressly prevented 
from contracting themselves out of it. é 

Relief to the occupier is a burning question, and will not wait for 
settlement until philosophers have determined to their satisfaction the 
` question of the ultimate incidence of rates. In the.meantime, the 
above considerations show that we may safely proceed to consider 
how to charge rates upon rent, with the confident hope that, by so 


doing, we shall not only meet a crying want, but render the title to 
land. more stable. 
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Putting aside this preliminary theoretical objection, the different 
proposals I have referred to are beset by many difficulties, and in con- 
sidering them there are several features in the case which it is im- 
portant to bear in mind. 

First, the relation between the occupier who pays the rates 
and the owner or owners is not a simple one, especially in 
London and other great towns. There is often lease behind lease, 
and the complete ownership is made up of a series of different in- 
terests, beginning with the actual occupier and ending with the free-- 
hold reversioner. This makes it necessary, in providing for the inci- 
dence of taxation, to spread it as fairly as possible over all the interests 
concerned. It is not only the ultimate freehold, but intermediate 
beneficial interests also, which - onan to bear their fair share of the 
burden of local taxation. 

Here, however, there is one set b interests whiċh raises a serious 
question—the interests, namely, of those who retain only a rent-charge 
without-any reversion in the corpus of the property, or, which comes - 
almost to the same thing, with a reversion so small as to be of little 
or no value. Fixed interests of this description may be rendered more 
gecure, but are not increased in value, by the expenditure of rates, and 
the argument drawn from such increase fails. On the other hand, if 
such interests are not taxed, there will be a large and uncertain 
proportion of real property still remaining exempt from local taxation ; 
and on this ground it will probably be desirable, at any rate in the 
case of future contracts, that such rents should, like other rents, be 
subject to deduction on account of rates. The case of such rents already 
reserved by existing contracts, presents much greater difficulties, and 
is further noticed below. 

Secondly, the taxes, the burden of which has to be distributed, 
differ widely in their application, and in the way in which their 
expenditure benefits different interests in the land; but they differ in 
this respect by varying degrees, so that it is impossible to say that one 
tax ought to fall on one particular interest, whilst another ought to 
fall on a different interest. The effect of the expenditure of a Light- 
ing or Paving Rate is comparatively transitory, and that of a rate 
for the purposes of main drainage, or of the Thames Embankment, is 
comparatively permanent. But the benefit of neither of them is 
coincident with any particular interest of occupation, lease, or ®wner- 
ship. Moreover, besides such rates as these, there are a number of 
rates, e.g., poor rate, school rate, and police rate, which bénefit all the 
successive interests in the land. ‘This consideration seems to me to 
make it impossible to say, with the Bill above referred to, which bears 
Mr. Montagu’s name, that certain special rates for permanent improve- 
ments ought to be charged on the freeholder, and certain. cthers on 
the occupier. 

Thirdly, there exists at present in this country an established 
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system of valuation and rating, moderately well understood by the 
Assessment Committees whose business it is to make the valua- 
tions. It is an assessment of annual value ; it is avowedly based 
on rent; and has, in the actual rents obtained in the market, a 
certain basis and test. When it is suggested that rates shall be based 
on assessments of capital values, by taking the whole capital value of 
the land and houses, and then charging them according to a given 
rate of interest on this capital value, it is, no doubt, conceivable that 
such a system: might be adopted. But it would be a complete sub- 
version of the system which now exists, and would need a very 
different machinery. This objection appears to be fatal to many 
of the proposals which have bgen made for taxing capital values 
by means of annual rates.” 

Fourthly, a similar objection *seems to be fatal to Mr. Monlton’s 
ingenious plan of assessing and taxing the land and the buildings 
upon it separately. Some valuers say they can do it. But the only 
ultimate bases of a valuer’s knowledge are actual market values, and 
as the land and the houses upon it are sold and let together, no such 
basis can exist for a separate valuation of the two things. More- 
over, the question is not so much a question between the owner of 
the house and the owner of the land, as a question between the owner 
and octupier of both house and laad. 

Fifthly, there is, nevertheless, a sound foundation for the contention 
of the many persons who are dissatisfied with a mere taxation of rents 
such as was proposed by Mr. Goschen in 1870. Rent and capital 
value are two different things; and rent is often no test of capital 
value. In the case where a lease has been paid for by a premium; in 
the case of land which can be, but has not been, built on; in the 
case of an old lease in an improving quarter; in the case of land in 
the neighbourhood of towns, and in all the pleasant residential parts 
of England ; the actual rent, which is often a mere agricultural rent, 
bears no proportion to the real value; and if rent alone were taxed 
in proportion to its amount, there would be a large quantity of real 
property which would escape local taxation altogether. 

Sixthly and finally, there is the consideration that we have to deal, 
not only with new contracts, but with existing contracts. As regards 
the latter, it is true, on the one hand, that many, if not most, existing 
leases contain stipulations that the occupier shall pay the rates; and 
it is also true, on the other, that we are certain, in the case of 
existing contracts, that the incidence of new and unforeseen burdens 
falls on the occupier and not on the owner. This sixth and last 
consideration is one which raises great difficulties—especially in cases 
where the interest behind the occupier consists of a fixed rent with 


* The experiment has been largely tried in the United States and does not 
seem to have been successful Sec ‘Taxation in American States and Cities,” by 
R. T. Ely. Crowell, New York. 
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little or no reversion, and where, consequently, such interest is not 
benefited by the expenditure of new rates. 

These different considerations appear to me to point to some impor- 
tant conclusions, viz. :— 

First, that, as in dealing with imperial taxation, the best financiers 
havo found it necessary to deal with taxes on income apart from taxes 
on capital, so, in dealing with local taxation, it will be necessary to 
keep rates on annual values or rent apart from taxes on capital or 
ground values. The one may be dealt with by deductions from 
rent, but the other must be dealt with by a separate and different 
tax. 

Secondly, that the burden of rates,must be dealt with as a whole, 
and that it is impracticable to deal with one rate as an occupier’s tax, 
and with another rate as an owner's tax. 

Thirdly, that the’ only principle on which a scheme for taxing’ 
owners can be justified, is the principle that at present ‘certain impor- 
tant interests in land and houses now escape local taxation, and that 
these interests ought to bear their fair share of the burden. 


I. DEDUCTION oF A PART or RATES FROM RENT. 


Taking then, in the first place, rates as taxes on income, we have 
to consider how a fair share of their burden can be diverted from the 
occupier to the owner. In doing this, we may found ourselves on Mr. 
-Goschen’s Report of 1870, and the following are suggested as proposi- 
tions which should govern the case:—* | 


I. In the case of Future Contracts. 


1. Some portion of the burden of the rates should be thrown on 
owners, as distinct from occupiers. 

2. All owners, of whatever tenure, whether for years or for life, or 
in fee, should bear their due share. ‘ 

3. Each owner should be charged upon the present amount, of 
annual benefit accruing to him from the property assessed, 

4. Bach owner should pay part of the rate collected from the occu- 
pier, by means of a deduction from his rent, according tọ the 
method used in the case of Property Tax. 

5, Owners should contribute to the rates, not only in respect of , 
improvements, but of other purposes. 

6, Owners should pay, not different proportions of rates levied for 
different objects, but a fixed proportion'of the whole. 

7. A fair proportion should be charged upon owners. 

8. Half is suggested as a fair proportion. 


* They are, in fact, propositions suggested by Lord Hobhouse, and were given as 
such by me in evidence to the Town Holdings Committee. See 341 of 1890., 
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i II. In the case of Existing Contracts. 
9. New taxes may be imposed without regard to private contracts, 

10. Contracts which contain no stipulations that the occupier shall 
pay rates need not be regarded. 

11. Future contracts by lessees to pay otherwise than as the law 
directs should be made void. 

12. Future increases of old rates may be treated as new taxes. 

18. Rates existing at the date of a contract should be left under the 
operation of the contract. 

l4. Rates or increase of rates imposed after the date of the contract 
and before the change of law require special treatment. 

15. Some compromise is necessary, as suggested by the Committee of 
1870, but it should be mare speedy and wider in its operation. 

To these suggestions I would add'that the case of quit rents or 

fixed rents with no reversion, or a reversion so small as to be of no 

value, held under existing contracts, requires special consideration. 

When such rents have been bought and sold as investments returning 

a fixed income, there would be great and well founded objections to any . 

plan of making deductions from them in order to relieve persons who 

have acquired and hold the property which is subject to these rents.“ ’ 


LOCAL Taxation Or CAPITAL VALUES. 


Supposing the above or some similar plan to be adopted for the 
local taxation of rents, we have still in addition to provide for the local 
taxation of capital, or ground values. This is the more necessary, 
because what has been already suggested may not be a sufficient 
relief to the ratepaying occupier; and, in addition, there may be 
reasons, of which I am not aware, against handing over the Inhabited 
House Duty to the local authorities. Here, again, Mr. Goschen, by 
handing over the Probate Duty, has pointed our attention to another . 
source, viz., the Death Duties on real estates. These are distinctly 
local in character; they can be assessed and collected by local 
authorities, and they will probably, in each locality, bear a due pro- 
portion in amount to its population and wealth. It might even be 
possible, if desirable, to make them vary in different towns and 
districts with the local wants. The Succession -Duty and Corporation 
Duty” together} produced in 1888-9 less than a million, but this is no 
test of what properly revised Death Duties on land would produce. I 
am quite unable to estimate the gross produce of such a tax; but as 
regards London it is possible to give figures which show that it might 
be such as would amply compensate for the present subsidies. 

From the Exchequer contribution, including License and Probate 


* See evidence of Mr. Munro and Mr. Heelis given to the Committee on Town 
Holdings, No. 841, 1890. 
t Thirty-second Report of Commissioners of Inland Revenue, page 19, 
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Duties, London at present receives about £820,000 a year, one’ half 


of which, speaking roughly, comes from licenses and one half from 
Probate,* and from the new Duties on alcohol it will probably receive 
about £300,000 more, including the police grant. The £400,000 from 
licenses, being a local tax, would remain, whilst London would lose its 
share of the Probate Duty and Alcohol Duty, say in all, £700,000. Tho 
rateable value of London is now £31,700,000. Let us assume it to be 
only £30,000,000, and to be worth twenty-five years purchase. ‘The 
capital value would be £750,000,000. According to the best information 
I can get, the average length of life of an owner of London property 
may be put at about twenty-five years; if so, the £750,000,000 will 
change ownership by death every twenty-tive years, and there will fall 
to be taxed by Death Duties every year £30,000,000. Three per cent. 
on this would give £900,000. This*is, of course, the roughest possible 
estimate, but it is sufficient to show that if the Death Duties on realty 
were entirely handed over to the local authorities, and were properly 
revised,,there would be an ample fund out of which to recoup local 
authorities in London for their present subsidies. Such a plan 
would have the following advantages :— 


First, it would restore the Probate Duty on pure personalty, ` 


which is essentially a general tax, to the imperial Exchequer, and 
it would make the Death Duty onland and houses, whether freehold 
or leasehold, which is essentially a local tax, available in whole or in 
part for local purposes. 

Secondly, it would enable the imperial authority and the local 
authority to co-operate, as they now do in the case of the rates and 
house daties, for the purpose of obtaining accurate re-assessments. 

Thirdly, if such a plan were known to be in contemplation, it would 
enlist the great influence of the local authorities and the urban rate- 


payers on the side of a revision of the Death Duties on realty, an ~ 


influence which is not to be despised by any Government which 
desires to deal with this subject. 

Fourthly, to those who believe, as I do, that graduated taxation 
on property is desirable, so that a larger percentage may be imposed 
on the larger estates, such a scheme would afford facilities for such 
graduation, which, for practical reasons, it is scarcely possible to 
apply to any system of taxes on incomes. It is scarcely necessary to 
add that in this direction, as well as in the direction of appropMating 
a part of the Death Duties to local purposes, Mr. Goschen has given 
us a lead by imposing an extra 1 per cent. Death Duty on properties 
of £10,000 or upwards in value. 

Fifthly, it would supplement the proposals for the reform of the 
incidence of local taxation, and would help to provide funds for the 


improvement of London and other towns without imposing intolerable | 


burdens on the over-taxed occupier. 
* Local Taxation Account, 226, 1890, pp. 6 and 7. 
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It is needless to say that the details of any such scheme as I have 
suggested would require much consideration. They could not be 
‘properly worked out without official help; and they require much 
discussion and criticism before we can be sure that they are right in 
principle. It is with a view to invite such discussion and criticism 
that I lay them before the public. I am quite sure that much of 
. what has been done in the last four years has been essentially wrong 
in principle; that the result must be mischief and confusion; and 
that a new departure will have to be made. I feel almost equally 
„sure that if Mr. Goschen were able or willing to tell us all that is 
—or once was—in his own mind; all that he would have done if he 
had been unfettered by the present condition of parties and politics, 
we should have had his supporf. For myself, I can say with trath 
that there is scarcely any living? statesman from whom I have learnt 
so much on these subj ects; scarcely any one for whose industry, 
knowledge, and skill in matters of finance I have so great a respect. 
Even whilst criticising his acts I am not afraid of saying that ny own 
course is largely due to his lead. 


CoNFUSIONS AND ANOMALIES. 


If it is shown that in the course of these articles I have made 
some mistakes in facts or figurés, I shall not be surprised. The 
difficulty of writing upon financial subjects is far greater than it would 
be if our public accounts were simple, uniform, and intelligible. As 
they now stand, it is often very difficult to be certain or accurate, 
and one who is not an expert may well be pardoned if he falls into 
occasional errors. Jor instance, as I have noticed in a former article, 
there are three different modes of calculating the produce of a penny of 
Income Tax each leading to slightly different results. Again, Mr. 
Childers’s Return (294 of 1889) gives, in column six, the aggregate 
sums paid out of the National Exchequer in each year in aid of Local 
Taxation; but it is impossible to trace, analyse, or verify these sums, 
either in the annual Civil Service Estimates, the Local Government’ 
Returns, or any other public returns of which I am aware. Before 
Sir W. Harcourt’s Return of last year, there was no complete and 
comprehensive account of the National Debt. Few services could be 
rend@red of greater importance than a consolidation and simplification 
of our Financial Statistics. But to do this is made more difficult as 
well as more necessary by the transactions of the last four years, The 
extraordinary and continued discrepancies between the estimates of 
revenue and the actual receipts; the unanticipated surpluses; the 
doupts whether, if liabilities were taken into account, there would in 
this last year have really been any surplus at all; the anticipations 
of future revenue for the purpose of immediate expenditure ; the con- 
fusion in military and naval expenditure between moneys provided under 
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statutes and moneys provided by annual vote; the cenfusion between 
Imperial and Local Finance caused by the appropriation to local pur- 
poses of parts of the Probate Duty, and of the Drink Duties; the new 
complications introduced into the Death Duties—all these are circum- 
stances rendering the national accounts much more confused and 
unintelligible than they were when Mr. Goschen took them in ‘hand. 
> In some of these cases, the measures adopted appear not only to 
lead to confusion, but to be at variance with ordinary constitu- 
tional practice; and illustrate by the anomalies and obscurities they 
create the value of the principles which they infringe. For instance, the 
withdrawal by the Naval Defence Acts of certain items of expenditure 
from the annual estimates would have concealed the actual military 
and naval expenditure of the presen year if Mr. Lefevre’s Return (200. 
of 1890) had not brought it to ligħt. It appears, by Mr. Goschen’s 
Budget speech, that a large part of this expenditure ‘was actually 
incurred in 1889-90, that a million and a half was transferred a 
the Exchequer balances to the Naval Defence Fund in the same year,” 
and‘*that it has to be restored to those balances. 
Again, the one-half of the Probate Duty appropriated to local 
_purposes disappears altogether from the estimates and the finance 
accounts, except as a deduction, and its application can only be traced 
by referring to the Local Taxatiog Accounts. It is thus withdrawn 
from the control of Parliament, whilst the local bodies amongst whom 
it is distributed have in teality very little to say to its application. 
The same thing is true of the Drink Duties. Even the grant for 
the Metropolitan Police, which is essentially an Imperial expense, is, 
except as to a small part of it, withdrawn from the Estimates, and 
from the control of the House of Commons; and the Secretary of State, 
who has obtained unlimited power to rate the metropolis for police 
pensions, is now entrusted with the duty of spending both ‘the Ex- 
chequer contribution and the rates he levies on London, without any 
control whatever, either by the House of Commons or the ratepayers. 
Confusions, obscurities, and anomalies in finance are, in comparison 
with the larger questions of improvidence and injustice, ripples on thé 
surface of the stream. But they have the effect of concealing what 
lies below, and the object of every sound financier must be to reduce 
them to a minimum. That they should, on the contrary, Baye in- 
creased is a matter of serious regret. 


CONCLUSION. 


Ministers do what they,can, not what they wish, and the path of 
every statesman must be strewed with unrealised ideals. But in the 
fierce competition of our political life Governments must be judged 
' by their actions, especially when they challenge our judgment upon 


* See Budget speech, 1890, page 704, and Return 378 of 1890. 
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them? This Mẹ. Goschen has done in the most explicit way. In 
1889 he ended his Budget speech with the following words :— 


‘ «Allow me to present a balance-sheet of my deeds and misdeeds, assuming 
that the House is pleased to assent to the measures which I have proposed 
to-night. I will take my misdeeds first. I have diminished the Sinking 
Fund by a million and a half—originally by two millions, but I replace half a 
million. I have increased the Death Duties on fortunes above ten thousand 
pounds by one per cent., I have added to the Succession Duty the equivalent 
of what remains of the Probate Duty as an imperial tax. I have imposed 
a duty of somo £150,000 on sparkling wines. I have put £300,000 on beer. 
I have increased the Stamp Duties by about £500,000. YT have caught in 
the net of Transfer Duties some foreign securities which before were exempt. 
These are my misdeeds. On the other hand, I have reduced the Tobacco 
Duty by £600,000. I have reduced the Income Tax by £4,000,000. Ihave 
given £2,500,000 in relief of local taxation. I have provided £2,000,000 
extra for national defence. I have cenverted upwards of £500,000,000 of 
Consols, securing an annual saving in interest of £1,400,000 at once, and 
£2,800,000 by-and-by; and I have been able to pay off more debt during 
my two financial years than has ever been paid off before in the same time, 
save on one occasion. Surely, the scale of these operations is no petty scale. 
I have been favoured by fortune in some respects. I claim no exclusive 
merit for what I have been able to perform, but whatever may be said of my 
stewardship, I do not think the charge can fairly be brought against ‘me 
that I have not dealt in a broad spirit with the national finances, or that, in 
the two years during which it has been my fortune to preside at the Ex- 
chequer, I have not carried out some measures which will redound to the 
lasting benefit of the country.” =e 


When Wamba, in “ Ivanhoe,” told the Black Knight that it was the 
habit of Robin Hood and his outlaws to’ make up a balance account 
with heaven by setting one deed against another, e.g., “‘a crown given 
to a begging friar with an hundred bezants taken from a fat abbot, 
or a wench kissed in the green wood with the relief of a poor widow,” 
the Black Knight interrupted him by the question: “ Which of these 
was the good deed and which was the felony ?” Mr. Goschen’s own 
balance of his own doings and misdoings tempts us to make a similar 
interruption. Is it a bad deed to tax wealth and luxury? Is it a 
good deed to reduce the Sinking Fund in order to remit taxation, or 
to pay off debt by miscalculating revenue? We need not, however, 
dwell on 1889 alone ; we can now take a wider survey, and cast upa 
longer account. In’ doing this, I might parody Mr. Goschen by using. 
the first person singular, and putting my statement of the balance- 
sheet4nto his own mouth. But were I to do so, I should be doing 

ae a great injustice. What Mr. Goschen has done or left undone 
he work of those with and for whom he is acting, as-well as his 

at he should be acting with them, and that he should in so 

3 the “lost Liberal leader ” of 1870, is one of our deep regrets. 

Futung my conclusions, therefore, in the first person plural, and 
imagining the Ministers collectively, together with their Liberal 
Unionist supporters, to be casting up such an account as Mr. Goschen 
attempted to cast up in 1889, the sulnmary of their finance which I 
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Dac: 
would put into their mouths is‘as follows.: It may be bon. accožäing ` 
to the opinions of those who réad it, either as-a self glorification or as + 
a confession. 

“ We have enjoyed uneqnelled financial opportunities ; we’ have ' 
been served by financial ability of the highest order. We have had ` 
five years of peace and plenty; and unexpected surpluses have ‘been 
forced upon us by the prosperity of the country. We claim credit 
for a successful conversion of the Debt; for a satisfactory settle- 
ment, of the Local Loans ‘Account; for a careful and economical 
administration of the Civil Service; for a reduction of the Income 
Tax, of the Tax on small honses, and of the Taxes on tobacco, tea, 
currants, and silver plate ; for a reduction of colonial postage ; for the 
increase and improvement of the Sthmp Duties, and the imposition of 
new taxes on Joint Stock speculasion, on alcoholic drinks, and on 
expensive wines; for the admission (by a reform so trivial as to 
make it little more than an admission) that the Death Duties on 
personalty and realty require to be equalised; for the admission that 
Death Duties may be made available to assist local taxation; and for 
the further admission, in the case of the Inhabited House Duty, and of 
the Estate Duty, of the principle of graduated taxation. On the other 
hand, we have not found time for our Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
reform the coinage—for which he, above all statesmen, is competent. 
We have made popular Budgets By ‘infringing the Paci of the 
new Sinking Fund, and by robbing it of three millions a year, and have 
thus set a fatal example to our successors ; we have, in time of pro- 
found peace, spent upon Army and Navy out of revenue more than 
was eyer`spent in peace before, and we have, in addition, thrown a 
heavy burden for the same objects on future years; we have withdrawn 
annual expenditure from the control of the House of Commons; we 
have tampered with protection on wine and sugar; we have imposed 
taxes without knowing how they would be applied ; we have added to 
the complications of the Death Duties, and have greatly increased their 
injustice; we have extended and perpetuated the vicious system of 
subsidies to local authorities ; we have made them more dangerous to 
the national Exchequer ; we have increased the injustice of their dis- 
tribution; we have intensified their injurious effect on self-goyvern- 
ment ; and: in doing this, we have used these subsidies as a bribe 
to protect the landowner, and especially the urban landowner, éSainst 
the just claims of the local ratepayer. p 

“ Some good things we have done, some useful hints we have given 
_ As regards the larger aspects of the great questions of debt and taxa- 
tion, the result of our acts and omissions has been a sacrifice of 
the future to the present; of local independence to local bribes ; 
of justice in distributing public burdens to powerful party pressure ; 
of patriotism to popularity.” 

T. H. Farrer, 


